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Dubimo the course of the war some sixteen Editions of 
this wofk have appeared, each of which was, I hope, a 
little more full and accurate than that which precedjsd 
it. I may fairly claim, however, that the absolute znis-^ 
takes made have been few in number, and that I have 
never ha^ occasion to reverse, and seldom to modify, the 
judgments which I have formed. In this final option 
the early text has been carefully revised and all fresh 
available knowledge has been added within the limits of 
a single volume narrative. Of the yarious episodes in 
the latter half of the war it is impossible to say that the, 
material is availab^ for a complete and final chronicle. 
By the aid, however, of the official despatches, of the 
newspapers, and of many private letters, 1 have done my 
best to give an intelligible and accurate account of th^ 
matter. The treatment may occasionally seem too brief 
but some proportion must be observed between the battles 
of 1899-1900 and the skirmishes of 1901-1902. 

My private informanthare so nuDierousihat it would 
be hardly possible, even if it weradesirabUSmt 1 should 
quote their names. QC^e ooriWIfbndem^iSon whose 
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work 1 have drawn for my materials, I would aoknow- 
led{^«»my obligations to Messrs. Burleigh, Nevinson, 
Battersby, Stuart, Amery, Atkins, Baillie, Einneir, 
Churohill, James, Ralph, Barnes, Maxwell, Pearce, 
Hamilton, and others. Especially 1 would loention t^e 
gentleman who represented the * Standard ’ in the last 
year of the war, whose accounts of Ylakfontein, Von 
Donop’s Convoy, and Tweebosch were the only reliable 
ones which reached the public. 

ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 

Undbbshaw, Hivdhbad : 

September 1902 . 
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CHAPTER I 

TUB COER NATIONS 

Take a Community of Dutchmen of the type of thpae 
who defended themselves for fifty ^eors against all the 
power of Spam at a time when Spain was the greeitest 
power in the world. Intermix with them a atrain of 
those inflelible French Hugnenots who gave up hoihe 
and fortune and loft theix country for ever at the time 
of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The product 
must obviously be one of the most rugged, virile, uncon- 
querable races evm seen upon earth. Take this formi- 
dable people and thiin them for seven generation^ in, 
constant warfare against savage men and ferocious 
beasts, in cireumstances under which no weakling could 
survive, place them so that thqy acquire exceptional 
dull with weapons and in horsemanship, give them X 
country which is euinenUy suited to the jMics of 
huntsman, the marluman, and the rider* TKieu,.faiaHy, 
putafinet temper upon thdr military qualitieehyadnui' 
fatalistic Old Teatameiit religion and an ardent and 
oomnmiag patriotism. Ocanhine dl ihei^ttlaUiies imd 
. all il^ impalses in onj individuals and you bays Jdte 
c B 
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modem Boer — the most formidable antagonist who over 
oroesed the path of Imperial Britain. Onr militaiy 
history haa largely consisted in onr conflicts witii France, 
bat Napoleon and all his veterans have never treated ns 
BO roughly as these hard-bitten ftoers with tfieir ancient 
theology and their inconveniently modem rifles. 

Look at the map of South Africai and there, in the 
very oentre of the British poesessions, like the stone in 
a peach, lies the great stretch of the two republics, a 
mighty domain for so small a people. How came they 
there ? Who are these Teutonic folk who have burrowed 
so deeply into Africa ? It is a twice-told tale, and yet 
it must be told once again if this story is to have even 
the most superficial of introductions. No one can know 
or appreciate the Boer who does not know his f>ast, for 
he is what his past has made him. 

It was about the time when Oliver Cromwell was at 
his senith— in 1652, to be pedantically accurate — that 
the Dutch made their first lodgment at the Ca^ of Oood 
Hope. The Portuguese had been there before them, 
but, repelled by the evil weather, and lured forwards 
by rumours of gold, they had passed the true seat of 
empire and had voyag^ farther to settle along the 
^astom coast. Some gold there ^as, but not muchy 
and the Portuguese setUements have never been soarees 
of wealth to the mother country, and never will be until 
the day when Great Britain signs her huge cheque for 
- Delagoa Bay. The coast upon which they settled reeked 
with malaria. A hundred miles of poisonous marsh 
separailed it from the healthy inland plateau. For 
ceflturies titiese pioneers of South African colonisatian 
strove to obtain some further footing, but save akmgtfao 
oottrmoflbd rivers they made little progress. Fieree 
"naGraand^OBeruatiDgolimflite barred 
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But it was different with the.Duteh. Xbat vaiy 
rudeness of climate which had m i mpr e m sd tha 
Portuguese adventurer was the source of their sneoeWk 
Cold and TOverty and storm are the nurses of' the 
qualities wlmh make for mpire. It is the men from 
the bleak and barren lands who master theehildm&el 
the light and the heat And so the Dutchmeo^et the 
Gape prospered and grew stronger in that robust ellmate* 
They did not penetrate far inland, for they were lew is 
number and all they wanted was to be found close at 
hand. But they built themselves houses, and they 
supplied the Dutch East India Company with food and 
water, gradually budding off little townlets, Wynbergi 
Stellenbosch, and pushing their settlements up the long 
slopes whSoh lead to that great central platean whidi 
extends for fifteen hundred miles from the edge of tbs 
Karoo to the Valley of the Zambesi. Then' came tbs 
additional Huguenot emigrants — ^the best blood of Fxanot h 
— three hundred of them, a handful of the choicest seed 
thrown in to give a touch of grace and soul to the solid 
Teutonic strain. Again and again in the course of history^ 
with the Normans, the Huguenots, the Emigres, one can 
see the great hand dipping into that storehouseand sprink- 
ling the nations with ^he same splendid seed. France 
has not founded other countries, like her great rival* but 
she has made every other country the richer by 4he mil- 
ture with her choicest and best. The Bouxs, Pn Toita* 
Jouberts, Du Plessis, Villiers, and a score of other Ipmghsb 
names are among the most familiar in South Africa. 

For a hundred more years the history of tbe eobmy 
was a record of the gradual spreading of the Africandieiji 
over the huge expanse of veldt which lay tO the nprifr 
of them. Cattle raising bmme an industry, But in a 
country where six mreBcanliardlyeupport^aiheep,^IW!gs 
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funhs ftt<e'neo 6 B 0 ary for even small herds. Six thotitond 
4iO!^eB< was*th4 Qsaal size, and five poonds a year the rent 
to Government. The diseases which follow tiae 
t^te man had in Africa, as in America and Australia, 
hten fatal to the natives, and an epidemic of smol^K 
bleared the country for the newcomers. Further and 
farther north they pushed, founding little towns here 
and there, such as Graaf-Eeinet and Swellendam, 
Where a Dutch Reformed Church and a store for the 
sale of the bare necessaries of life formed a nucleus for 
a few scattered dwellings. Already the settlers were 
shovnng that independence of control and that detach- 
ment from Europe which has been their most pro- 
minent characteristic. Even the sway of the Dutch 
Company (an older but weaker brother of John'Company 
in India) had caused them to revoll- The local nsing, 
however, was hardly noticed in the universal cataclysm 
which followed the French Revolution. After twenty 
years, during which the world was shaken by the Titanic 
struggle between England and France in the final 
counting up of the game and paying of the stakes, the 
Cape Colony was added in 1814 to the British Empire. 

In all our vast collection of Sta'tes there is probably 
net one the title-deeds to which are more incontestable 
^an to this one. W e had it by two rights, the right of 
conquest and the ri{:ht of purchase. In 1806 our 
l»H)Dps landed, defeated the local forces, and took pos- 
session of Cape Town. In 1814 we paid the large sum 
of six million pounds to the Btadholder for the trans- 
ferenoe of this and some South American land. It was 
a bargain which was probably made rapidly and care- 
lessly in tiiat general redistribution which was going 
OIK As a house of call qpon the way to India the 
|daee ims seen to be of value, but the country itself was 
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looMapon as unpcofitabk and deaensli. 

Oaslieiseagh or Lirerpool JuKva iihoti^ 
saenithe items whioh pa we 

pounte? The iavontery wojild bava beeii, AOpeixedofMte^ 
of good and* Of evil ; nine toee KafOir rparSi tilteirgrootetef 
diamond mines in the world, the wealthiest gold; anteMit 
two costly and humiliating campaigns with: 
we respected even when we fought with theoH 
at last, we hope, a South Africa of peace and proi^^jEil 
with equal rights and equal duties for . all .mepj j ^he 
future should hold something very good for uS in that ^ 
land, for if we merely count the past we should uhOr 
compelled to say that we should have been -strongOO,. 
richer, and higher in the world’s esteem had our .pcNh 
sessions Ithere never passed beyond the range cd 
guns of our men-of*war. But surely the most ardi^Wi 
is the most honourable, and, looking back kom. 
of their journey, our descendants may see that oar 
record of Ibruggle, with its mixture of disaater-And^ 
success, its outpouring of blood and of treasure, has 
always tended to some great and enduring goal, • 

The title-deeds to the estate are, as.l hava aa^ good, 
ones, but there is o\e singular and onunoua flipjAthehri 

provisions. The ooelm has marked three ilmimuMflUter* 

it, but the fourth is undefined. There ia na word 

< Hinterland,’ for neither the term nor the idea^jhMt 

then berai thought of. Had iGlieat Bsijbaui; boiBUi 

those vast regions which extended tji^yQnd 

ments ? Or were the diseontcmied.i^itefdi tat .hi^y .do 

pass onwards and found fresh natioinaito.he¥»1^0ipath!.l}li 

the Anglo-Oeltio eokmista 7 In that gnesi^ la^lthe 

gormof -ali the^tronble to oome. 

realise the point at issue i{ he OQuld eouoe^e tite tdkiffi 

the founding of the United grates tbeiI)utfAinhahi^^ 
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diliM Stiie of New York had trekked to the westWiKd 
mAi eilifbliriied fraflh oomanmities ender a new flag. 

when the American population overtook theee 
Wdetm States, they would be &oe to feucp with the 
pioblem which this eonntry has had to solve. U they 
fotuid these new States flercely anti-American and 
CKtremely nnprogressive, they would experience ^hat 
age^vation of their difficulties with which our statesmen 
have had to deal. 

At the time of their transference to the British flag 
the colonists — Dutch, French, and German — numbered 
some thirty thousand. They were slaveholders, and the 
slaves were about as numerous as themselves. The 
prospect of complete amalgamation between the British 
and ^ original settlers would have seemed to he a good 
one, since they were of much the sane stock, and their 
Mods could only be distinguished by their varyiiig 
degrees of bigotry and intolerance. Five thousand 
British emigrants were landed in 1820, settfing on the 
Eastern borders of the colony, and from that time 
onwards there was a slow but steady influx of Englirii- 
Bpeaking colonists. The Government had the historical 
faults and the historical virtues of British rule. It was 
mild, clean, honest, tactless, and inconsistent. On the 
wliele, It might have done very well had it been content 
to leave things as it found them. But to change the 
habits of the most conservative of Teutonic races 
ween dangerous venture, and one which has M to a 
long aeries of eomplications, making up the troubled 
South Africa. 

Ittiperiid Government has alwaja taken an 
boaiottrable and philanthropic view of the rigjhts of the 
nadiaB anft the riahn which he}iaB lothe protection ol4he 
laWk< WdheldemA rightly, that brirish justioe, if not Mind, 
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aiMMM ^ be «oloQr«Uiii^ 

alii itilibaoiy aatiA kioaMikaAilk 
aft iottiMtntmgWlMliiissed^«^ mwaHata# 
slK«d<m philaAltoa^ afoftan}idu>8e^htltiao«^ 
hatfbettnbttOt qM-the iiauitioi Uyyti tlfe taMs It 
tho'lnitrior tMo. 8110I1 a^fMpla ISkB te fitid>the y#ier 
for thffinaalvea, not ta haVa it imfOtfad 
tlieiH by those who li^e tinder antirefy diilwitti 
tions* They feel— and >vvith aomo reaAOtt^tbAtilt 
cheap form of virtue which, from the B8r8ni%«of a well*< 
ordered household in Beacon Street Belgrade S^uaiei 
prescribes what the relation shall be between a wfaita 
easployer and his half-savage, half«efaildiah ibtaimiri 
Both branches of the Anglo-Celtio laoe have grappled 
with the^question, and in each it hat led to trohblei 
The British Government in South Africa hat always 
ptayed the unpopular part of to friend and pvoteetdf ^ef 
the native servants. It was upon thb Terypohiblhat 
the first fnction appeared between the old settlefbawd 
the new administration. A rising with bloedBhed 
followed the arrest of a Butch farmer who had nud- 
b^eated bis slave. It was sappressed, and five of the 
participants were 'Mged. This pabishment was wnduiy 
severe and exeeediilgly iujudieioBS. A bmve raow^ean 
forget the victimg of >the field of battiek/bnt never tthose 
of to soaiold. The making of politieal niar^mi hudhe 
hwt insanity of statesmanship. It is true lhab both 
to man who arrested and to judge who eenileinned to 
prisoners were Butoh^ and that the Jbtoh iGwveranr 
interfered on the side of mercy ; Ini all this was to 
gotten! Afterwards in the detottdifiakerwtocapttilfMit 
ofthetoidefit, it Is typieel of to sadnting togntuisnt 
whidh was left behind t)iet whesi After to dauiesrui 
tali, it eeemed dbat to^resders of thad 
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a&BgecUiWtouA mw aotoikH^ bcmlgU kom^ 

MlinMttte ftii ilookhooM Diill; ko Brttori«,f4bM 

dk the Dat«ihm 0 »> iM 4M In 
Sliigitr’B Nek marked ittaa di^idusE o£ iha my8 
Mweeii^tkftrBidtieh GOTerameat and the Aidw^im^ 

$M ttie aeperation goon became more mailed* 
There were injadioioaB tamperings with the loeal 
govemment and the local ways, with a eubBtitatiowTOfi 
Bo^^liBb kt Dutch in the law courts. With yicarioas 
genevQsil^* the BngLish Government gave very lenient 
termaita t^ Kaffir tribes who in 1881 had raided the 
b<Wte iiurmen. And then, finally, in this same year 
thartiifaaie the emancipation of the slaves ihrooghout 
the> firitish Empire, which fanned all smonldering 
discontents into an active flame. 

It most be confessed that on ^his occasion the 
Biitish philanthropist was willing to pay for what be 
thoqght was right. It was a noble national action, and 
one tile morality of which was in advance df its time, 
that the Britbh Parliament should vote the enormous 
BUSL* of twenty million pounds to pay compensation to 
the slaveholderB, and so to remove an evil withiwhieh 
tkb imeither country had no immediate oonneetion. It 
iwiuaas well that the thmg bhould Have been done when 
it VMS, lor )had we waited till the colonies affected had 
governments oiilfaeir own it could never have heen 
done? by constiititidnal methods. With many a gmmbte 
the BzjAtsh householder drew bis purse from, hie 
feh^ andihepiadtfoc what Jie thought tto he rigbA kH 
anyi speciahi^igtaeei aittende the virtnoue action which 
bringaripothiiig hut tribulation in this >wiorid, thenwe 
mayihopadDiidt elm this! emanci^atioii. We repent tOur 
jneneir^^iwfiiMniBed qnr West ^Indiatt colonies* and 
started; a dMfoctiaii in BoUtb'Africa, the end of whiob 
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m bnra not mi. Yet if il Me^to 
4mtd ^onbtleib de it. ^Ehe tiijlmt- iwil d i l t ^ itwHr* 
pvQiiB jteeitellieAhfl lii|;heflt insdom nken tbe MhiM^ 
Btmy comeg to befinwlied. 

. Bat tlA detaih of the meamgfr Malleflftll bMm i i ft 
tiuii the principle. It was oarried oiit^Biiiddetfit 
tiatat the ommtzy had no time to a4Fsi ihself toitliefaMri 
oonditions. Three million pounds were 
BouUi Africa, which gives a pricse per elaee firaiij 
sixty to seventy pounds, a sum considerably below ^ifao 
current local rates. Finally, the oompencatiDn waOjRade 
payable in London, so that the farmers sold their elatiilfr 
at reduced prices to middlemen. Indignition 'SoeetfaigK 
were held in every little townlet and cattle camp on that 
Karoo. * The old Dutch spirit was up— the spirit ol^ttie* 
men who cut the dykes. Bebellion was nselessi 
a vast untenanted land stretched to the north of Ihm^i 
The nomad life was congenial to them, and in^tbiHir 
huge ox-drawn wagons— like those buUookToariiB hi 
which some of their old kinsmen came to OanKr-thoyr 
had vehicles and homes and forts all in one. 
one they were loaded up, the huge teams werb irispaartedtl 
the women wereXseated inside, the mem, witfix'tlfsai 
long4»asrelled gnnl, walked alongside, asM^ thmpmii 
exodns was begun. Their herds and flocks ao0cM|ianM 
the migration, and the children belpedF to Jdlind^tiMmi 
in and drive them. One tattered little boytdlijttii 
cracked his ^mbok whip behind the buUorin. t H^was 
a small item in that singular mwd,4biitr hOifWas leC 
interest to us, for his name wiaa Paul BiopbaJweiEiiMV^ 
It was ii strange exodus, only ooinpaiuddt iin 
timse to t)ie sallying forth of the MbimonnlM^ifluiRM 
iqNm their seM^h te the ^fPMised fond'Hof ]|i«b>ivTlfl 
eDQBtiy iwao known andlqianelyjeltleAnsifos ii0iib<i» 
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teCAltmeBliRdr, butiwycmd tiioci wat a gtiat nfpxm 
iMdi Mwfer ben peaetrated Ban mnb da^at 
YMiMtiak idTntvrotui inoneer. 21 ohanoed-H^if Khenidie 
indeed Buoh an dement as ehanee in the graver afhirs 
olUian-^tidit a Ztiin conqueror had swept orco* thisland 
and I 0 R it nntenanted, save by the dwarf bnehmen, the 
hideons aborigines, loweet of the human race. There 
were fine grazing and good soil for the emigrants. They 
travelled in small detached parties, but their total 
numbers wwe considerable, from six to ten thousand 
according to their historian, or nearly a quarter of the 
idMdie population of the colony. Borne of the early 
haudl perished miserably. A large number made a 
tryitiag^ldace at a high peak to the east of Bloemfontein 
in What tsras lately the Orange Free State. One party of 
theamigrants was cut off by the formidable Matabeli, a 
branch of the great Zulu nation. The survivors declared 
war upon them, and showed m this, their first campaign, 
the extraordinary ingenuity in adapting their* tactics to 
thcdr adversary which has been their greatest military 
cbbranteristic. The commando which rode out to do 
buttle with the Matabeli numbered, it is said, a hundred 
iMBdithirty^five farmers. Their adversaries were twelve 
JbeOBand spearmen. They met at the Matieo River, 
Iw liafeking. The Boers combined the use of their 
hOMs^and of their rifles so cleverly that they slaughtered 
a^thM Of i&eir antagotlists without any loss to them* 
selVbSt^ Their tactics were to gallop up within range of 
Ale wncmy, to fire'a vdley, and then to vide awi^ again 
befitfW aba BpOttrmen eould reach them. Whta the 
Sivdgse ptttoiMd too Boers fled. When toe pnesoit 
hBAtofi^beBbsvB tooted and the rifle fire began anew. 
TIlS aMtdfy tosi i^sbbple bat zqost eflsotive. Whemoae 
resdstoheralloarofteh einewthen our own horsemen hvn 
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be6& pitted ttgaiiut saVagee m aU jmibIb 6f tlietwedd>40iib 
depkoree that ignoranoe of all ^niUta^jr tea d itM iiB tWftF 
oin own irhiidi is idiaraetezaitio io^ o< 

l%ia 'viotory of the ^Tooxircidien' oleaatidllatt'tlMi 
country between the Orange Bim and the Mto pepOtilhe 
sites of what has been known as the Traouieiat'and; tin 
Orange Free State. In the meantime anotfaei;*faody of 
the emi^ants had descended into what is noarknesm^Mt 
Natal, and had defeated Dingaan, the great Ohied of iho 
Zulus. Being unable, owing to the preeenee of tinir 
families, to employ the cavalry tactics which had been so 
effective against the Matabeli, they again used thehr 
mgenuity to meet this new situation, and seoeiveditlie 
Zulu warriors in a square of laagered wagons^ tha men 
firing while the women loaded. Six burghere were IdUed 
and three thousand Zulus. Had such a f(»mation been 
used forty years afterwards against these varjr&diis,^ 
should not have bad to mourn the disaster isaisW-< 
wana. 

And now at the end of their great journey,^ Atioc 
overcoming the difficulties of distance, of nainferlatil of 
savage enemies, the Boers saw at the end of th afr^ftta wde 
the very thing wAch they desired least^thatwfaiehtfaey 
had come so far t8 avoid — the flag of Great Biitai||| 
The Boers had occupied Natal from within, bat 
had previously done the same by sea, ‘andm aniili 
colony of Englishmen had settled mm 

known as Durban. The home Government, howoVer^ 
had acted in avaciHating way, and it was only^^tioh 
conquest of Natal by the Beers which earned Ihciia tp 
claim It as a British cdony. At tha oaflfeelthae tiiey 
asserted tim unwefoome doctrine that* a iBritiah‘Ml]je 0 t 
eouid not atwill thrown qff hie sflegfanee^ aid* thfit, igo 
where tbby might, the Wandering formoriwete stiti^ealy 
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ihd'pbiisers of British colonies. To emphasise thelaot 
ttiM Bnm pMMfla of BoldierB were sent in 1842 to what is 
now Borban-— the nsual Corporars guard with which 
Gieali Britain starts a new empire. This handful of 
men was waylaid by the Boers and cut up", as their 
BttOcessors have been bo often since. The surviYorSi 
however, fortified themselves, and held a defensive 
position — as also their successors have done so many 
times since— until reinforcements arrived and the 
farmers dispersed. It is singular how in history the 
same factors will always give the same result. Here In 
tiiis first skirmish is an epitome of all our military 
relaticais with these people. The blundering headstrong 
attack, the defeat, the powerlessness of the farmer 
against the weakest fortifications — it is the saine tale 
over and over again in different scales of importance. 
Natal from this time onward became a British colony, and 
the majority of the Boers trekked north and east with 
bitter hearts to tell their wrongs to their brethren of 
the Orange Free State and of the Transvaal. 

Had they any wrongs to tell? It is difficult to 
reach that height of philosophic detachment which 
enables the historian to deal absciutely impartially 
where his own country is a party toHhe quarrel. But 
ilk least we may allow that there is a case for our 
Idversary. Our annexation of Natal had been by no 
msana ^finite, and it was they and not we who first 
• brolie that bloodthirsty Zulu power which threw its 
shadow > across the country. It was hard after such 
trials and such exploits to turn their back upon the 
feritfleland which they had conquered, and to return ito 
the < bare pastures' of the upland veldt. They carried 
oat ofHatel a heavy sense of injury, which has helped 
to poistm our relationB with tbe^ ever since. It was, in 
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a way, a momentons epiaoda, this little ekvtkuah of 
Boldiers and emigrants, for it was tiie headinf^off of the 
Boer from the sea and the confinement of hisiambition 
to the land. Had it gone the other way, a new end 
possibly formidable flag would have been added to the 
maritime nations. 

The emigrants who had settled in the bi^ tract of 
country between the Orange Biver in the south and the 
Limpopo in the north had been recruited by newcomers 
from the Cape Colony until they numbered some fifteen 
thousand souls. This population was scattered over a 
space as large as Germany, and larger than Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and New England. Their form of 
government was individualistic and democratic to the 
last degree compatible with any sort of cohesion. Their 
wars with the Kaffirs and their fear and dislike of the 
British Government appear to have been the only ties 
which held them together. They divided and Bub«> 
divided Within tlieir own borders, like a germinating 
egg. The Transvaal was full of lusty little high- 
mettled communities, who quarrelled among themselves 
as fiercely as thev had done with the authorities at the 
Cape. Lydenbufg, Zoutpansborg, and Potdhefstroom 
were on the poinf of turning their rifles against eaqti 
other. In the south, between the Orange Biver and tiie 
Vaal, there was no form of government at all, but a 
welter of Dutch farmers, Basutos, Hottentots, and half* 
breeds living in a chronic state of turbulence, reeog^ 
nising neither the British authority to the south of 
them nor the Transvaal republics to the north. The 
chaos became at last unendurable, and in 1848 a 
garrison was placed in Bloemfontein and the district 
incorporated in the British Empire.^ Tba emigeants 
made a futile resistafioe at Boomplats, and alter a 
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aingitt iMsat allowed themselveB to be drawd into the 
■ettled tNpdav oi oiviUeed rule. 

(Ad. > thin period the Transvaal, where most of the 
Bfi^had settled, desired a formal acknowledgment of 
their independence, which the British authorities de- 
termined once and for all to give them. The great 
barren country, which produced little save marksmen, 
had no attractions for a Colonial Office which was bent 
upon the limitation of its liabilities. A Convention was 
concluded between the two parties, known as the Sand 
River Convention, which is one of the fixed points in 
South African history. By it the British Government 
guaranteed to the Boer farmers the right to manage 
their own affairs, and to govern themselves by their own 
laws without any interference upon the part * of the 
British. It stipulated that there sho id be no slavery, 
and with that single reservation washed its hands 
finally, as it imagined, of the whole question. So the 
South African Republic came formally into existence. 

In the very year after the Sand River Convention a 
second republic, the Orange Free State, was created by 
the deliberate withdrawal of Great Britain from the 
territory which she had for eight yeari^T occupied. The 
^J^tem Question was already becoming acute, and the 
cloud of a great war was drifting up, visible to all men. 
British statesmen felt that their commitments were very 
heavy in every part of the world, and the South African 
annexations had always been a doubtful value and an 
undoubted trouble. Against the will of a large part of 
the inhabitants, whether a majority or not it is impos- 
sible to say, we withdrew our troops as amicably as the 
Romans wlithdrew from Britain, and the new republic 
wasiikfhiRitlB absolute and unfettered independence* On 
a petitkni being presented agaii^ the withdrawal^ the 
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Home Gorknment >aojkuaUy roted 
ponndfl to oompenBatA those who had aufieeedrtliona^th# 
change. 'Whatem histoiieal grioTanee the Tiatuwaal 
may have against Great Britaus, we oa|irat‘)eaBtk eirve 
perhaps in one matter, claim to have a Teryteleepr eon* 
sdenee concerning our dealings with Uie Onange Free 
State. Thus in 1852 and in 1854 were born those 
sturdy States who were able for a time to hold it bay 
the united forces of the empire. 

In the meantime Cape Colony, in spite of these 
Bocessions, had prospered exceedingly, and her popula- 
tion— English, German, and Dutch — had grown by 1870 
to over two hundred thousand souls, the Dutch ftill 
slightly predominating. According to the Liberal 
colonial |>olicy of Great Britain, the time had come to 
cut the cord and let the young nation conduct its own 
affairs. In 1872 complete self-government was given 
to it, the Governor, as the representative of the Queen, 
retaining a" nominal unexercised veto upon legidation. 
According to this system the Dutch majority of the 
colony could, and did, put their own representatifes 
into power and run the government upon Dutch lipee. 
Already Dutch law\ad been restored, and Dutch put on 
the same footing as English as the official language of 
the country. The extreme liberality of such measurea^ 
and the uncompromising way in which they have been 
carried out, however distasteful the legislation might 
seem to English ideas, are among the chief reatone 
which made the illiberal treatment of British settlsM in 
the Transvaal so keenly resented at the Gape. A Dutch 
Government was ruling the British in a British eolony^ 
at a moment when the Boers would not give an £n|^«* 
man a vote upon a muntci^ coancil in neity fAUnift Jw 
had built lunnselL UnfcihuiiaMyt howereri Ithe aytt 
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Amt men do liyes after them,' and the ignorant Boer 
ftikner eontmned to imagine that his Boathem relatiyee 
imre in bondage, just as the descendant of the Irish 
ettdgiant still pictures an Ireland of penal layrs and an 
alien Church. 

For twenty-five years after the Sand River Conven- 
tion the burghers of the South African Republic had 
pnrsned a strenuous and violent existence, fighting 
incessantly with the natives and sometimes with each 
other, with an occasionah fiing at the little Dutch 
republic to the south. The semi-tropical sun was 
Waking strange ferments in the placid Fiiesland blood, 
and producing a race who added the tuibulence and 
restlessness of the south to the formidable tenacity of the 
north. Strong vitality and violent ambitions produced 
feuds and rivalries worthy of mecuaBval Italy, and the 
story of the factious little communities is like a chapter 
out of Guicciardini. Disorganisation ensued. The 
burghers would not pay taxes and the treasury was 
empty. One fierce Kaffir tribe threatened them from the 
north, and the Zulus on the east. It is an exaggeration 
of English partisans to pretend that our intervention 
saved the Boers, for no one can /fe&d their military 
history without seeing that they weVe a match for Zulus 
and ^kukuni combined. But certainly a formidable 
invasion was pending, and the scattered farmhouses were 
as open to the Kaffirs as our farmers’ homesteads were 
in the American colonies when the Indians were on the 
warpatii. Sir Theophilus Shepstone, the British Com- 
missioner, after an inquiry of three months, solved all 
questions by the formal annexation of the country. The 
faot that he took possession of it with a force of some 
twmaty-flVe men showed tbq honesty of his belief that 
noarmod resistance was to be feared. This, tben,xnl877 
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wM a oompleie reverial of the Sand Biver lOon^entiihi 
and the opening of a ne^ chapter in the hietoiy^af jSovth 
Afrioa. 

There did not appear to be any strong feeling at the 
time against the annexation. The people wereidepreseod 
with their troubles and weary of contention. Burgers, 
the President, put in a formal protest, and took, up hie 
abode in Cape Colony, where he had a pension froia. |he 
British Government. A memorial against the measure 
received the signatures of a majority of the Boer inhfd»i- 
tants, but there was a fair minority who took the other 
view. Kruger himself accepted a paid office under 
Government. There was every sign that the people^ if 
judiciously handled, would settle down under the British 
flag. It«is even asserted that they would thems^ves 
have petitioned for annexation had it been longer with* 
held. With immediate constitutional government it is 
possible that even the most recalcitrant of them might 
have been induced to lodge their protests in the ballot- 
boxes rather than in the bodies of our soldiers. 

But the empire has always had poor luck in South 
Africa, and never worse than on that occasion. Through 
no bad faith, but siumly through preoccupation and delay, 
the promises made ^rc not instantly fuffiUed. Simple 
primitive men do not understand the ways of our circum- 
locution offices, and they ascribe to duplicity what is 
really red tape and stupidity. If the Transvaalers had 
waited they would have had their Yolksraad and all that 
they wanted. But the British Government had some 
other local matters to set right, the rooting out of 
Sekukuni and the breaking of the Zulus, b^ore ihey 
would fulfil their pledges. The delay was keanly 
resented. And wo were unfortunate in our etmice ^ 
Governor. The burghers itre a homely , folk, and. tliay 
0 0 
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Wimma, oecaeional cop of coffee with the anxioiuiDm wbo 
§t6m i» mle them. . The three hundred pounds a year 
of coffee money allowed by the Transvaal to its President 
by no means a mere form. A wise administrator would 
iedl into the sociable and democratic habits of the people. 
Sir Theophilus Bhepstone did so. Sir Owen Lanyon did 
not. There was no Yolkaraad and no coffee, and the 
popular discontent grew rapidly. In three years the 
British had broken up the two savage hordes which had 
been threatening the land. The finances, too, had been 
reetored. The reasons which had made so many favour 
the annexation were weakened by the very power which 
had every interest in preserving them. 

It cannot be too often pointed out that in this annexa- 
tion, the starting-point of our troubles, Great Britain, 
however mistaken she may have been, had no obvious 
selfish interest in view. There were no Band mines in 
those days, nor was there anything in the country to 
tempt the most covetous. An empty treasury and two 
native wars were the reversion which we took over. It 
was honestly considered that the country was in too 
distracted a state to govern itself, and had, by its weak- 
ness, become a scandal and a dan^.r to its neighbours. 
There was nothing sordid in our Action, though it may 
have been both injudicious and high-handed. 

In December 1880 the Boers rose. Every farm- 
house sent out its rifiemen, and the trysting-place was 
the outside of the nearest British fort. All through the 
country small detachments were surrounded and besieged 
by the iormers. Btanderton, Pretoria, Potchefstroom, 
Dydenburg, Wakkerstroom, Bustenberg, and Maraba- 
siad were all invested and all held out until the end of the 
waSi Id the open country we were less fortunate. At 
Brenlduirst Spruit a small*3ritiBh force was taken by 
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ffilrpriie And ah^t down without hnra iotiioir aattaBoniatfl* 
The eurgeon who trented ihemhw kft on neoKd that 
the average nnmher of wotinds waa five per man* At 
Laing'a Nek an inferior force of Britiah endeavoured to 
rnah ahillpwhich waa held by Boer riflemen. Bblf of 
our men were killed and wounded, ingogo may he 
called adrawn battle, though our loss waa moreheavy than 
that of the enemy. Finally came the deleat>of Hgfaba 
Hill, where four hundred infantry upon a mountain Were 
defeated and driven off by a ewarm of aharpahooiere 
who advanced under the cover of bouldera. Of all these 
actions there was not one which was more than a 
skirmish, and bad they been followed by a final British 
victory they would now be hardly remembered. It is 
the faotAhat they were skirmishes which succeeded in 
their object which has given them an importance which 
is exaggerated. At the same time they may mark the 
beginning of a new military era, for they drove home the 
fact — only too badly learned by ua — that it is the rifle 
and not the drill which makes the soldier. It is 
bewildering that after such an experience the Britiah 
military authorities continued to serve out only three 
hundred cartridges a year for rifle practice, and ^at 
they still eucourag^ that mechanical volley firing which 
destroys all individual aim. With the experience of the 
first Boer war behind them, little was done, either in 
tactics or in musketry, to prepare the Boldkr for the 
second. The value of the mounted rifleman, the shooting 
with accuracy at unknown ranges, the art ol taking oovor 
— all were equally neglected. 

The defeat at Majuba Hill waa followed by the 
complete surrender of the Gladatonian Government, an 
act which was either the most pgsillaTumoaBoi the moat 
magnanimous in recent history. It is hard for the big 

c2 
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mm to draw amy irom tho Bmall befove blows are siruek » 
bat when the big man has been knocked down three 
times it is harder still. An OTerwhelming British force 
was m the field, and the General declared that he held 
the enemy in the hollow of his hand. Our military cal- 
cnlations have been falsified before now by these farmers, 
and it may be that the task of Wood and Roberts would 
have been harder than they imagined ; but on paper, at 
least, it looked as if the enemy could be crushed without 
difficulty. So the public thought, and yet they consented 
to the upraised sword being stayed. With them, as 
apart from the politicians, the motive was undoubtedly 
a moral and Christian one. They considered that the 
annexation of the Transvaal had evidently been an 
injustice, that the farmers had a right to the freedom for 
which they fought, and that it was an unworthy thing for 
a great nation to continue an unjust war for the sake of a 
military revenge. It was the height of idealism, and the 
result has not been such as to encourage its repetition. 

An armistice was concluded on March 6th, 1881, 
which led up to a peace on the 23rd of the same month. 
The Government, after yielding to force what it had 
repeatedly refused to friendly representations, made a 
clumsy compromise in their setuement. A policy 
of idealism and Christian morality should have been 
thorough if it were to bo tried at all. It was obvious 
that if the annexation were unjust, then the Transvaal 
should have reverted to the condition in which it was 
before the annexation, as defined by the Band River 
Convention. But the Government for some reason 
would not go BO far as this. They niggled and quibbled 
and bargained until the State was left as a curious 
hybrid thing such as the world has never seen. It was 
a republic \tbicfa was part of tlie system of a monai'chy. 
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4salt with by the Colcmial Of&oe* and inciiided under the 
heading of ^ Colosdea ' in thenewsoolumna of the ‘ Thnee.’ 
It was autonomous, and yet subject to som& vague 
suzerainty, the limits of which no one has ever been able 
to define. * Altogether, in its provisions aaid in ite omia- 
sions, the Convention of Pretoria appears to prove that 
our political affairs were as badly conducted as cur 
military in this unfortunate year of 1861. < > 

It was evident from the first that so illogical and 
contentious an agreement could not possibly prove to be 
a final settlement, and indeed the ink of the signatures 
was hardly dry before an agitation was on foot for its 
revision. The Boers considered, and with joetioe, that 
if they were to be left as undisputed victors in the war 
then they should have the full fruits of victory. On the 
other hand, the English-speaking colonies had 
allegiance tested to the uttermost. The proud Anglo- 
Geltic stock is not accustomed to be humbled, and yet 
they found themselves through the action of the home 
(Government converted into members of a beaten race. 
It was very well for the citizen of London to console his 
wounded pride by the thought that he had done a 
magnanimous ao^on, but it was different with the 
British colonist o^urban or Cape Town, who by no a 0 t 
of his own, and without any voice in the settlemeni^ 
found himself humiliated before his Butch nei^bour. 
An ugly feeling of resentment was l^t behindt.whifob 
might perhaps have passed away had the Tranevaal 
cepted the settlement in the spirit in which it wee ipeaiMii 
but which grew more and more dangerous as during 
sixteen years our people saw, or thought that they saw, 
that one concession led always to a foesh demandf and 
that the Dutch republics aimed not merely gt eguaUty, 
bat at dominance in South Africa. Prefossor Bryoe» a 
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frtedSy oriiio, after a personal examinalion of ihli 
eoantry and ibe question, has left it upon record that 
ilia Boers saw neither generosity nor humanity in our 
dhtiduot, but only fear. An outspoken race, they conTeyed 
their feelings to their neighbours. Can it be wondered 
at that South Africa has been in a ferment ever since, and 
that the British Africander has yearned with an intensity 
of feeling unknown in England for the hour of revenge ? 

The Government of the Transvaal after the war was 
left in the hands of a triumvirate, but after one year 
Kruger became President, an office which he continued 
to hold for eighteen years. Ilis career as ruler vindicates 
the wisdom of that wise but unwritten provision of the 
American Constitution by which there is a limit to the 
tenure of this office. Continued rule for half a> genera- 
tion must turn a man into an lutocrat. The old 
President has said himself, in his homely but shrewd way, 
that when one gets a good ox to load the team it is a 
pity to change him. If a good ox, however, is left to 
choose his own direction without guidance, he may draw 
his wagon into trouble. 

During three years the little State showed signs of a 
tumultuous activity. Considering tl^t it was as large as 
France and that the population could not have been 
more than 60 , 000 , one would have thought that they 
might have found room without any inconvenient 
crowding. But the burghers passed beyond their 
borders in every direction. The President cried aloud 
thst he had been shut up in a kraal, and he proceeded 
to find ways out of it. A great trek was projected for 
the north, but fortunately it miscarried. To the east 
they raided Zululand, and succeeded, in defiance of the 
British settlement of that country, in tearing away oife 
third of it said udding it to thd^^Transvaal. To the west. 
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inith tko regard totbe tiiree-jear-old treal^, Hb&y^ iarmded 
Beobnanaland, and set up the two new T^nbUee Hi 
Gk>Bben and Stellaland. So outrageoas were these ptih 
oeedings that Ghreat Britain was forced to fit ont in 18d4 
a new expedition under Sir Charles Warren for the 
purpose of turning these freebooters ont of the oofinttgii 
It may be asked, why should these men be Sailed fteik 
hooters if the founders of Bhodesia were pioneered Olid 
answer is that the Transvaal was limited by trsaty to 
certain boundanes which these men transgressed, wl^ 
no pledges were broken when the British power expanded 
to the north. The upshot of these trespasses Was the 
scene upon which every drama of South Africa rblge 
down. Once more the purse was drawn from thepoMt 
of the mnhappy taxpayer, and a million or so was 
paid out to defray the expenses of the police feroS 
necessary to keep these treaty-breakers in orderv list 
this be borne in mind when we assess the moral aiSid 
material damage done to the Transvaal by that iA^ 
conceived and foolish enterprise, the Jameson Raid. 

In 1884 a deputation from the Transvaal visiM 
England, and at their solicitation the olums^ Treafykif 
Pretoria was alte^ into the still more clumsy Oon^ 
vention of Londoif. The changes in the provistoHil^ 
were all in favour of the Boers, and a second sncDessfdl 
war could hardly have given them more than Iiord 
Derby handed them in time of peace. Their style Wise 
altered from the Transvaal to the South Afifioan 
Republic, a change which was ominously suggestive of 
expansion in the future. T%e control of Great Britain 
over their foreign policy was also relaxed, though a 
power of veto was retained. But thb most inipottafit 
thing of all, and ^he frtdtfol cause of filtave trouble, 
in an omistion. A efuc^aiiity is a vague ten-m, 
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as in theology, the more nebolouB a thing it 
store does it excite the imagination and the paBaiona 
of man* This Buzerainty was declared in the preamble 
of the first treaty, and no mention of it was made in the 
Beoond. Was it thereby abrogated or was it not? 
Xhe British contention was that only the articles were 
changed, and that the preamble continued to hold good 
for both treaties. They pointed out that not only the 
suzerainty, but also the independence, of the Transvaal 
was proclaimed in that preamble, and that if one lapsed 
the other must do so also. On the other hand, the 
Boers pointed to the fact that there was actually a pre- 
amUe to the second Convention, which would seem, 
therefore, to have taken the place of the first. The point 
is so technical that it appears to be eminently one of 
those questions which might with propriety have been 
submitted to the decision of a board of foreign jurists — 
or possibly to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
If the decision had been given against Great Britain, wc 
might have accepted it in a chastened spirit as a fitting 
punishment for the carelessness of the representative 
who failed to make our meaning intelligible. Carlyle 
has said that a political mistake alwf^s ends in a broken 
head for somebody. Unfortunately the somebody is 
usually somebody else. We have read the story of the 
political mistakes. Only too soon we shall come to the 
broken heads. 

t This, then, is a synopsis of what had occurred up to 
lihe signing of the Convention, which finally established, 
fit hailed tooetablish, the position of the South African 
jBepublio* We must now leave the larger questions, and 
to the internal affairs of that small State, and 
that train of events which has otirred the 
Auind of our people more than'any thing since the Indian 
Mutiny. 
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TUB GAUBB OF QUABRBL 

Therb might almost seem to be some subtle oonneotioo 
between the barrenness and wortblessness of a Burfaoe 
and the value of the minerals which lie beneath it* 
The c raggy mountains of Western America, the aod 
plains of West Australia, the ice-bound gorges of tiia 
Klondyke, and the bare slopes of the WitwatersraDd 
veldt— these are the hds which cover the great treapwe 
chests of the world. 

Gold had been known to exist in the Transvaal 
before, but it was only in 1886 that it was realised that 
the deposits which he some thirty miles south of the 
capital are of a very extraordinary and valuable natnra 
The proportion of^old m the quarts is not partieniarlj 
high, nor are the weins of a remarkable thickneBs, bst 
the peculiarity of the Band mines lies in the faet thali 
throughout this * banket’ formation the metal ib st> 
uniformly distributed that the enterprise can daim 
a certainty which is not usually associated with the 
industry. It is quarrying rather than mining. Add 
io this that the reefs which were originally worked 
as outcrops have now been traced to enormous deaths, 
wnd present the same features as those at the ttlnfaee. 
A eonsemtive estimate of the value txf the^gold has 
placed it at seven hundidd millicms of pounds. 

95 
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Saeh a diBOOvery produced the inevitable effect. A 
number of adventurers flocked into the country, 
some desirable and some very much the reverse. There 
were circumstances, however, which kept away the 
rowdy and desperado element who usually make for a 
newly opened goldfleld. It was not a class of mining 
which encouraged the individual adventurer. There 
were none of those nuggets which gleamed through the 
mud of the dollies at Ballarat, or recompensed the 
forty-niners in California for all their travels and their 
toils. It was a field for elaborate machinery, which 
could only be provided by capital. Managers, engineers, 
nflners, technical experts, and the tradesmen and 
middlemen who live upon them, these were the Uitlanders, 
drawn from all the races under the sun, but with the 
Anglo-Oeltio vastly predominant. The best engineers 
were American, the best miners were Cornish, the best 
managers were Englisl^, the money to run the mines 
was largely subscribed in England. As time went on, 
however, the German and French interests became 
more extensive, until their joint holdings are now 
probably as heavy as those of the Briti^. Boon the 
population of the mining centres b^ame greater than 
that of the whole Boer community, a'ad consisted mainly 
of men in the prime of life — men, too, of exceptional 
intelligence and energy. 

The situation was an extraordinary one. I have 
il^eady attempted to bring the problem home to an 
American by suggesting that the Dutch of New York 
had trekked west and founded an anti-American and 
higUy unprogressive State. To carry out the analogy 
we wfll xiow suppose that that State was California, 1^a;t 
thb gedd «of thait State attracted a large 4>f 

American i^itiseus, who came to outnumber the origiiigl 
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inhabitastB, that tiiese oitiiene vaM heaivily^taked^and 
badly iiBed, and that they deafened "WWiingilili iKth 
theh* ouiory about their ii^nrieSb That Kfhn&d he a feie 
parallel to the relations between the TraneviMl/the 
Uitlandera, and the Britiedi Govermnent. 

That these Uitlandere had Tsry real and pMttng 
grievances no one conld possibly deny. To reeottnt 
them all would be a formidable task, for their wtl6le 
lives were darkened by injustice. There waw n^t a 
wrong which had driven the Boer from Cape Colotty 
which he did not now practise himself upon others^ 
and a wrong may be excusable in 1835 Which is 
monstrous in 1895. The primitive virtue which had 
characterised the farmers broke down in tho fatce^hf 
temptation. The country Boers were little affected, -home 
of them not at all, but the Pretoria Government beoaaAC 
a most corrupt oligarchy, venal and incompetent to the 
last degree. Officials and imported Hollanders handled 
the stream of gold which came in from the mines, while 
the unfortunate Uitlander who paid nine-tenths of ‘the 
taxation was fleeced at every turn, and met with laughter 
and taunts when he endeavoured to win the franehise 
by which he might peaceably set right the wrongs hrom 
which he suffered. > He was not an unreasonable berson. 
On the contrary, he was patient to the verge Of ineekaess, 
as capital is likely to be when it is surrotmded rifles. 
But his situation was intolerable, and after snoeessfee 
attempts at peaceful agitation, and numerous fadmhlB 
petitions to the Yolksraad, he began at last totelflise 
that he would never obtain redress unless be ec^ld fenB 
some way of winning it for himself. 

Without attempting to enubterate nil the wrongs 
which embittered the Uitlonders, the more eeriaaB>Of theni 
may be summed up in this way. 
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1, were heavily taxed and provided about 
i 9 ?eni^ight}iB ot the revenue of the country. The revenue 
offiie South Alrioan Republic — which had been 164,0001. 
in 1Q86, when the gold Reids were opened — had grown in 
1899 to four million pounds, and the country through the 
indostry of the newcomers had changed from one of the 
poorest to the richest in the whole world (per head of 
population). 

2. That in spite of this prosperity which they had 
brought, they, the majority of the inhabitants of the 
country, were left without a vote, and could by no means 
influence the disposal of the great sums which they were 
providing. Such a case of taxation without representa- 
tion has never been known. 

8. That they had no voice in the choice or payment 
of officials. Men of the worst private character might 
be placed with complete authority over valuable interests. 
Upon one occasion the Minister of Mines attempted him- 
self to jump a mine, having officially learned some flaw 
in its title. The total official salaries had risen in 1899 
to a sum sufficient to pay 401. per head to the entire male 
Boer population. 

4 . That they had no control o^r education. Mr. 
John Robinson, the Director Genei^l of the Johannes- 
burg Educational Council, has reckoned the sum spent 
on Uitlander schools as 6601. out of 68,0001. allotted 
lur education, making one shilling and tenpence per 
head per annum on Uitlander children, and eight 
pounds six shillings per head on Boer children — ^the 
jUitlander» as always, paying seven-eighths of the original 
sum. 

Np power of municipal government. Watercarts 
instead pipes, filthy buckets instead of drains, a 
corrupt and violent police, a^Jiigh death-rate in what 
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lAiOHld be a health leiort^all this in a eiiy which the^ 
had built thexnsriveB. 

6. Despotic goTemment in the matter of the press 
and of the right of public meeting. 

7. Disability from serTioe upon a jury. 

8. Continual harassing of the mining interest by 
vexatious legislation. Under this head came many 
grievances, some special to the mines and some affecting 
all Uitlanders. The dynamite monopoly, by which tile 
miners had to pay 600,0002. extra per annum in ordix 
to get a worse quality of dynamite; the liquor lawa, 
by which one-third of the Kaffirs wore allowed to be 
habitually drunk ; the incompetence and extorticms of 
the State-owned railway ; the granting of concesuonslor 
numerous articles of ordinary consumption to indivi- 
duals, by which high prices were maintained; the 
surrounding of Johannesburg by tolls from which the 
town had no profit — these were among the economical 
grievances, some large, some potty, which ramified 
through every transaction of life. 

And outside and beyond all these definite wrongs 
imagine to a free bom progressive man, an American or 
a Briton, the constant irritation of being absolutely ruled 
by a body of twenl^-five men, twenty-one of whom bad 
in the case of the Sclati Bailway Company been publicly 
and circumstantially accused of bribery, with full details 
of the bribes received, while to their corruption they 
added such crass ignorance that they argue in the 
published reports of the Yolksraad debates that using 
dynamite bombs to bring down rain was firing at God, 
that it is impious to destroy locusts, that the word 
* participate ’ should not be used because it is not in the 
Bible, and that postal pillar boxes are extravagant and 
oheminate. Such olntar* dicta mav be amuainc at a 
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dktande, but ihey are lees entextainmg when they oeaie 
fhm an antoorat who has complete power o?er the olon* 
ditionB4tf your life. 

From the fact that they were a community extremely 
preoccupied by their own busineBs, it followed that the 
IWanders were not ardent politicians, and that they 
desired to have a share in the government of the State 
for the purpose of making the conditions of their own 
industry and of their own daily lives more endurable. 
How far there was need of such an interference may be 
judged by any fair-minded man who reads the list of 
^eir complaints. A superficial view may recognise the 
Boers as the champions of liberty, but a deeper insight 
must see that they (as represented by their elected 
rulers) have in truth stood for all that history has shown 
to be odious in the form of exclusiveness and oppression. 
Their conception of liberty has been a seldsh one, and 
they have consistently indicted upon others far heavier 
wrongs than those against which they had themselves 
rebelled. 

As the mines increased in importance and the miners 
in numbers, it was found that these political disabilities 
affected some of that cosmopolitan crowd far more than 
others, in proportion to the amount j!(f freedom to which 
their home institutions had made them accustomed. 
The continental Uitlanders were more patient of that 
which was unendurable to the American and the Briton. 
The Americans^ however, were in so great a minority 
tiiat it was upon the British that the brunt of the 
struggle for freedom fell. Apart from the fact that the 
British were more numerous than all the other Uitlanders 
combined, there were special reasons why they should 
feel their humiliating position more than the members 
of any otlier race. In the drst place, many of the British 
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vere Briiuh Souib Airkwdi, trho knew tiui imllM 
neigbbooifing oountriet nhioh gave them bizib the nioet 
liberal possible mstitutiona had been giveir 
kinsmen of these yevy Boers who were refosiag fiiem 
the management of their own drains and water snpidy. 
And again, every Briton knew that Great Bxitaia elailned 
to be the paramount power in South Africa, and so be 
felt as if his own land, to which he might have looked 
for protection, was conniving at and acquiescing is bis 
ill treatment. As citizens of the paramount powe^, it 
was peculiarly galling that they should be held in poljitio 
oal subjection. The British, therefore, were the most 
persistent and energetic of the agitators. 

But it is a poor cause which cannot bear to fiirly 
state and honestly consider the case of its opponents. 
The Boers had made, as has been briefly shown, great 
efforts to establish a country of their own* They had 
travelled far, worked hard, and fought bravely. After 
all their efforts they were fated to see an influx of 
strangers into their country, some of them men of 
questionable character, who outnumbered the original 
inhabitants. If the franchise were granted to these, 
there could be no doubt that though at first the Boers 
might control a nOj^'ority of the votes, it was only a 
question of time before the newcomers would dominate 
the Baad and elect their own President, who might adopt 
a policy abhorrent to the original owners of the land. 
Were the Boers to lose by the ballot-box the victory 
which they had won by ^eir rifles ? Was it fair to 
expect it ? These newcomers came for gold. They got 
their gold. Their companies paid a hundred per cent. 
Was not that enough to satisfy them ? If th^ did not 
like the country why did they not leave it 7 No one 
compelled them to stay ^here. But if they (Stayed, let 
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thorn 'be thankful that thej were tolerated at all, and not 
^MunO to interfere with the laws of those by whose 
eohrtesy they wore allowed to enter the coimtry. 

That is a fair statement of the Boer position, and at 
first Bight an impartial man might say that there was a 
good deal to say for it ; bat a closer examination would 
show that, though it might be tenable in theory, it is 
finjust and impossible in practice. 

In the present crowded state of the world a policy of 
Thibet may be carried out in some obscure corner, but it 
cannot be done in a great tract of country which lies 
right across the main line of industrial progress. The 
position is too absolutely artificial. A handful of people 
by the right of conquest take possession of an enormous 
country over which they are dotted at such intervals 
that it is their boast that one farmhouse cannot see the 
smoke of aBtfduur, and yet, though their numbers are 
so disproportionate to the area which they cover, they 
refuse to admit any other people upon equal terms, but 
claim to be a privileged class who shall dominate the 
newcomers completely. They are outnumbered in their 
own land by immigrants who are far more highly educated 
and progressive, and yet they hold thorn down in a way 
which exists nowhero else upon cqftth. What is their 
right? The right of conquest. Then the same right 
may be justly invoked to reverse so intolerable a situa- 
tion. This they would themselves acknowledge. ‘ Come 
on and fight ! Come on ! ’ cried a member of the Volks- 
raad when the franchise petition of the Uitlanders was 
presented. * Protest ! Protest ! What is the good of 
protesting ? ’ said Kruger to Mr. W. Y. Campbell ; * you 
have not got the guns, 1 have.’ There was always the 
final court of appeal. Judge Creusot and Judge Mauser 
were alwifys behind tlio Presidrat. 
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Again, the argument of the Boets. be mwe 
valid had they received no benefit from 
If they bad ignored them they might fairly have* eta^d 
that they did not desire their presence. Bat even irhile' 
they protested they grew rich at the Uitlander’a expense. 
They could not have it both ways. It would be 
sistent to discourage him and not profit by him, w kf 
make him comfortable and build the State upon bis 
money; but to ill-treat him and at the Same tik^ 
to grow strong by his taxation must surely be an In- 
justice. 

And again, the whole argument is based upon the 
narrow racial supposition that every naturalised Cltisen 
not of Boer extsaction must necessarily be unpatriotic. 
This is not borne out by the examples of history. The 
newcomer soon becomes as proud of his etfSkry and as 
jealous of her liberty as the old. Had President Kruger 
given the franchise generously to the Uitlander, his 
pyramid would have been firm upon its base and not 
balanced upon its apex. It is true that the corrupt 
oligarchy would have vanished, and the spirit of a broader 
more tolerant freedom influenced the counsels of the 
State. But the r^ublic would have become stronger 
and more permanent, with a population who, if they 
differed in details, were united in essentials. Whether 
such a solution would have been to the advantage of 
British interests in South Africa is quite another question. 
In more ways than one President Kruger has been a good 
friend to the empire. 

So much upon the general question of the reason 
why the Uitlander should agitate and why the Boer was 
obdurate. The details of the long struggle between the 
seekers for the franchise and the refusers of ft may be 
quickly sketched, bat they cannot be entirely Ignor^ by 

0 B 
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ORO who dedres to understand the inception of that 
^eat contest which was the outcome of the dispute. 

At the tune of the Convention of Pretoria (1881) the 
rights of burghership might be obtained by one year’s 
residence. In 1882 it was raised to five years, the 
reasonable limit which obtains both in Great Britain and 
in the United States. Had it remained so, it is safe to 
say that there would never have been either an Uitlander 
question or a great Boer war. Grievances would have 
been righted from the inside without external inter- 
ference. 

In 1890 the inrush of outsiders alarmed the Boers, 
and the franchise was raised so as to be only attainable by 
those who had lived fourteen years in the country. The 
Uitlanders, who were increasing rapidly in numbers and 
were sufifecing from the formidable list of grievances 
already enumerated, perceived that Jieir wrongs were so 
numerous that it was hopeless to have them set right 
seriatim, and that only by obtaining the leverage of the 
^anchise could they hope to move the heavy burden which 
weighed them down. In 1893 a petition of 18,000 Uit- 
landers, couched in most respectful terms, was submitted 
to the Baad, but met with contemptuous neglect. Unde- 
terred, however, by this failure, the National Reform 
Union, an association which organised the agitation, came 
back to the attack m 1894. They drew up a petition 
which was signed by 85,000 adult male Uitlanders, a 
greater number than the total Boer male population of Ihe 
country. A small liberal body in the Baad supported this 
mepiorial and endeavoured in vain to obtain some justice 
Eor the newcomers. Mr. Jeppe was the mouthpiece of 
this select band. * They own half the soil, they pay at least 
Lhr^e quarters of the taxes,’ said he. * They are men who 
in ci^pitaJi energy* end educati^ are et least our equaiSf 
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'What will become of ns or. onr children on 4hat d«or 
when we may find ours^yes in a minority of in 
twenty without a single fdend among theother nin^i^, 
among those who will then tell ns that they wished to be 
brothers, but that we by our own act have made titem 
strangers to the republic ? ’ Such reasonable an4 Ubaral 
sentiments were combated by members whp asfsrted: 
that the signatures could not belong to law^elddinE 
citizens, since they were actually agitating against the 
law of the franchise, and others whose intoleranoe was 
expressed by the defiance of the member aheady quoted, 
who challenged the Uitlanders to come out and fight. 
The champions of exclusiveness and racial hatred won 
the day. The memorial was rejected by sixteen votes 
to eight, and the franchise law was, on the initiative of 
the President, actually made more stringent than evefi 
being framed in such a way that during the fourteen 
years of probation the applicant should give up his 
previous nationality, so that for that period he would 
really belong to no country at all. No hopes were 
held out that any possible attitude upon the part of 
the Uitlanders would soften the determination of the 
President and his^burghers. One who remonstrated 
was led outside the State buildings by the President, who* 
pointed up at the national flag. * Ton see that fiag ? ' 
said be. * If I grant the franchise, I may as well pull it 
down.’ His animosity against the immigrants was bitter# 

* Burghers, friends, thieves, murderers, newcomers^ and 
others,* is the conciliatory opening of one of his publio 
addresses. Though Johannesburg is anly thirty •t^o 
miles from Pretoria, and though the State of which he was 
the head depended for its revenue upon the gold fields, 
he paid it only three visit^in nine years. 

This settled animosity was deplorable, but neit 
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odiattmil. A osan imbued with the idea of a choseh 
]^ple, and tiiitead in any book save the one which cul- 
tivhtOO %hiia very idea, could not be expected to have 
loateeb the historical leseons of the advantages which a 
State reaps from a liberal policy. To him it was as if 
the Ammonites and Moabites had demanded admission 
into the twelve tribes. He mistook an agitation against 
the exclusive policy of the State for one against the 
existence of the State itself. A wide franchise would 
have made his republic firm-based and permanent. It 
was a small minority of the Uitlanders who had any 
desire to come into the British system. They were a cos- 
mopolitan crowd, only united by the bond of a common 
injustice. But when every other method had failed, and 
their petition for the rights of freemen had been fiung 
back at them, it was natural that tb^ir eyes should turn 
to that flag which waved to the north, the west, and the 
south of them— the flag which means purity of govern- 
ment with equal rights and equal duties for all men. 
Constitutional agitation was laid aside, arms were 
smuggled in, and everything prepared for an organised 
rising. 

The events which followed at thqir beginning of 1896 
nave been so thrashed out that there is, perhaps, 
nothing left to tell— except the truth. So far as the 
Uitlanders themselves are concerned, their action was 
most natural and justifiable, and they have no reason to 
exculpate themselves for rising against such oppression 
as no men of our race have ever been submitted to. 
Had they trusted only to themselves and the justice of 
their cause, their moral and even their material posi* 
tion would have been infinitely stronger. But unfortu- 
nately there were forces behind them which were more 
questionaUef the nature aud extent of which hate never 
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yet, epite of two ooxamieeions of ii^wtijgatk]^ 
properly reveaWp Tfeat th^re 

attempt at misleading inquiry, or Buppreaemg doeinnei^ 
in order to shelter individuals, is deplorable, for the^^ 
pression left— 1 believe an entirely false rone-^ziHiBtifhq 
that the British Government connived at m cgtpeditum 
which was as immoral as it was disastrous. 

It had been arranged that the town was to^risai|pOi| 
a certain night, that Pretoria should he attacked, 'tl^iS 
fort seized, and the rides and ammunition used to arm 
the Uitlanders. It was a feasible device, though it muat 
seem to us, who have had such an erperienos of the 
miUtary viitues of the burghers, a very deaerate tone. 
But it is conceivable that the rebels might have hcl4 
Johannesburg until the universal sympathy which tbejji 
cause excited throughout South Africa would hava 
caused Great Britain to intervene. Unfortunately thai! 
had complicated matters by asldng for outside hdp« 
Mr. Cecil Bhodes was Premier of the Cape, a man of 
immense energy, and one who had rendered great 
services to the empire. The motives of his action ara 
obscure — certainly, we may say that they wera not 
sordid, for he has i^ways been a man whose thoughts 
were large and whose habits were simple. But wbati 
ever they may have been — whether an illiregukUed 
desire to consolidate South Africa under British ruin, 
a burning sympathy with the Uitlanders in their; 
against injustice— it is certain that he aUowed^'fhia 
lieutenant, Br, Jameson, to assemble the 
police of the Chartered Company, of which 3bo4eB WAS 
founder and director, for the purpose of cor^opeiiatinE 
with the rebels at Johannesburg. Moreover i when the 
revolt at Johannesburg w^s postponed, on account sflt> 
disagreement as to which flag they were to |iae 
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flPW^peiiiB iliat Jaaneson (with or without the ordeirfl ht 
Btieta) iioifoed the hand of the conspirators by intiidhig 
ilie with A force absurdly inadequate to the 

^rh' which he had taken in hand. Five hundred 
pbli^enten and three field guns made up the forlorn 
hO|M who started from near Mafeking and crossed the 
Transvaal border upon December 29th, 1895. On 
January 2nd they were surrounded by the Boers amid the 
broken country near Domkop, and after losing many 
Of their number killed and wounded, without food and 
#?th spent horses, they were compelled to lay down their 
azhiB. Six burghers lost their lives in the skirmish. 

The Uitlanders have been severely criticised for not 
having sent odt a force to help Jameson in his difficulties, 
but it is impossible to see how they could have acted in 
any other manner. They had doiie all they could to 
prevent Jameson coming to their relief, and now it was 
rather unreasonable to suppose that they should relieve 
their reliever. Indeed, they had an entirely exaggerated 
idea of the strength of the force which he was bringing, 
tod received the news of his capture with incredulity. 
When it became confirmed they rose, but in a half- 
hearted fashion which was not due /to want of courage, 
blit to the difficulties of their position. On the one 
hand, the British Government disowned Jameson en- 
tirely, and did all it could to discourage the rising ; on 
the other, the President had the raiders in his keeping 
et Pretoria, and let it be understood that their fate 
depdfided upon the behaviour of the Uitlanders, They 
^believe that Jameson would be shot iTnles s 
down their arms, though, as a matter of ftot, 
Jdlmdcto!iv>and his people had surrendered upon a promise 
Of ^^utofer.' Bo skilfully didr Kruger use his hoftoges 
thml^b totceoded, i^iih the help of thd Bfitith GbhMtli- 
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Bioner, in getting the ihxniBaaid^ of M<^lted 
btu^ers to lay %own their anite Witb(^tit htbo^bhed. 
Gomirletely out-tnanceavred by tha aMaMrdd I^dent» 
the badere of the reform movement died HU thi^ 
influence in the direotion of peace, thinking iKat a 
general amnesty would foHow; but the moment that 
they and their people were helpless the detectives and 
armed burghers occupied the town, and sixty of thei^ 
number were hurried to Pretoria Gaol. 

To the raiders themselves the President behavcifl 
with great generosity. Perhaps he could not find it ih 
his heart to be harsh to the men who had managed to 
put him in the right and won for him the sympathy of 
the world. His own illiberal and oppressive treatment 
of the newcomers was forgotten in the face of this illegal 
inroad of flhbusters. The true issues were sb Obscn^ 
by this intrusion that it has taken years to clear th^ 
and perhaps they will never be wholly cleared. It waC 
forgotten that it was the bad government of the counti^ 
which was the real cause of the unfortunate raid. PrCni 
then onwards the government might grow w6nb JLhd 
worse, bnt it was always possible to point to the rftla 
justifying everythii^. Were the Uitlanders to hkva thC 
franchise ? How could they expect it after the raid 7 
Would Britain object to the enormous impoitatiOn,(tf 
arms and obvious {weparations for war ? They irtHtp 
precautions against a second raid. For yea^a t^b rm 
stood in the way, not only of fill pro|pres&, but 6f cjl 
remonstrance. Through aa action over which they Wl 
no cohtrol, and ^(rhich they had done theif b^'to 
prevent, the BHiidi Govemmeht was left with caffe 

an4 a Weekened tndr'al adihority* 

The faidete Vere seht tdme, the rank and file 
were vei*y prdpciifly relmed, and the chief olfieere were 
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coBdjdxnQ^ to terms of imprisonment which oerteinlj 
di4 not err upon rthe side of seyarity* 'Cecil Rhodes was 
left impanishedv he retained his place in the Pxiyy 
douBOu^ and his Chartered Company continued to hs<ye 
a corporate existence. This was illogical and incon- 
clusive. As Kruger said, * It is not the dog which should 
be beaten, but the man who set him on to me.* Public 
opinion — in spite of, or on acoount of, a crowd of wit- 
nesses — was ill informed upon the exact bearings of the 
questioni and it was obvious that as Dutch sentiment at 
the Cape appeared already to be thoroughly hostile to us, 
it would be dangerous to alienate the British Africanders 
also by making a martyr of their favourite leader. But 
whatever arguments may be founded upon expediency, it 
is clear that the Boers bitterly resented, and with justice, 
the immunity of Bhodea. 

In the meantime, both President Kruger and his 
burghers had shown a greater severity to the political 
prisoners from Johannesburg than to the armed followers 
of Jameson. The nationality of these prisoners is 
interesting and suggestive. There were twenty-three 
Englishmen, sixteen South AMcans, nine Scotchmen, 
six Americans, two Welshmen, (^e Irishman, one 
Australian, one Hollander, one Bavarian, one Canadian, 
oi^e gwissi, and one Turk. The prisoners were arrested 
in January, but the trial did not take place until the end 
of ^pril, All Trere found guilty of high treason. Mr. 

* Lipnel Phillips, Colonel Bhodea (brother of Mr. Cecil 
Ipodes), (George Farrar, and Mr. Hammond, the American 
en^eer, w^re condemned to death, a sentence which was 
afterwards commuted to the payment of an enormous 
fin& ' ^e other prisoners were condemned to two 
y6pri[’ imi^onment, with a fine pf 2,000^;. each. The 
iiqpriBpnii^t was of the most arduous and trying sprt^ 
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and was embitteced bj,tha tubr^b^§8fl 9i 
PleBsifl. One of tbe unfortunate inan, out jbia ttprofiAf 
several fell serionaly ill, the diet and the eanitfi^rj'eon#:; 
tions being equally unhealthy. M last at tb^i 
May all the prisoners but su were released. ; 
the sh soon followed, two stalwarts, 8ann>Bonapid 
refusing to sign any petition and remaining 
until they were set free in 1897. Altogether 
vaal Government received in fines the refciW 

prisoners tbe enormous sum of 212,0001. A qortfdfi 
comic relief was immediately afterwards given to so* 
grave an episode by the presentation of a biU 'to Groat 
Britain for 1,677,9881. 3s. 8d.— the greater ,paxt of 
which was under the heading of moral and InteUeptMl^d) 
damage. 

The raid was past and the reform movemsiit 
past, but the causes which produced them both remsjufid. 
It is hardly conceivable that a siatesman who Iqvad^bi#. 
country would have refrained fiom making aouieie|Fqrlt| 
to remove a state of things which had a];i;eady| Qai^sodt 
such grave dangers, and which must obviously 
more serious with every year that passed. But, 
Kruger had harden^ his heart, and was notto 
The grievances of the Uitlanders becaipe heuYtqr 
ever. The one power in the land to which j^l^tbad 
been able to appeal for some sort of redress apiid 
grievances was the law courts. Now it^was 
that the courts should be dependent ou YoUc^^r^, 
The Chief Justice protested against buc 4 a'degn^tjpi)^ 
of his high office, and he was dismissed in 
without a pension. Thq ju4ge who hM( 
the refoijfcuers wus choaent to the.vacanqyA^^nd 
protectu^. of a 'fixed wsfi ynthdrAFA' f^*^' 
Uitlanders. 
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A dbrnmifieion ft{>pohited by ibid State wai^ sent tb 
etamine Mo thb bbndition of the minhig indastry and 
the gtievanoee from which the newcomers snffered. 
Thb chairman was Mr. Schaik Burger, one of the most 
liberal of the Boers, and the proceedings were thorough 
and Impartial. The result was a report which amply 
vindicated the reformers, and suggested remedies which 
would have gone a long way towards satisfying the 
Uitlanders. With such enlightened legislation their 
motives for seeking the franchise would have been less 
pressing. But the President and his Raad would have 
none of the recommendations of the commission. The 
rugged old autocrat declared that Schaik Burger was a 
traitor to his country for having signed such a document, 
and a new reactionary committee was chosen to report 
upon the report. Words and papers were the only 
outcome of the affair. No amelioriation came to the 
newcomers. But at least they had again put their case 
publicly upon record, and it had been endorsed by the 
most respected of the burghers. Giadually in the press 
of the English-speaking countiics the raid was ceasing 
to obscure the issue. More and more clearly it was 
coming out that no permanent settlement was possible 
where the majority of the population was oppressed by 
the minority. They had tried peaceful means and 
failed. They had tried warlike means and failed. 
What was there left for them to do? Their own 
ooifiitiy, the paramount power of South Africa, had never 
helped ^em. Perhaps if it were directly appealed to it 
might do so. It could not, if only for the sake of itt 
own imperial prestige, leave its children for ever in a 
flttrtie of subjection. The Uitlanders determined a 
pdteon £ the Queen, and in dxjfng so they htou]|(bt thbii^ 
grievances out of the limits of a local controvM/h^k) 
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the broader fidd of international poliiioB. Great Britam 
mast either protect them or a^owledge that their 
protection was beyond her power. A direct petition to 
the Queen praying for protection was signed in April 1899 
by twenty-one thousand Uitlanders. From i^t time 
events moved inevitably towards the one end. Some- 
times the surface was troubled and sometimes smooth, 
but the stream always ran swiftly and the roar of the 
fall sounded ever louder in the ears. 
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CHArTER III 

THE NBaOTIATIONS 

The Brifeiflh Government and the British people do not 
desire any direct authority in South Africa. Their one 
supreme interest is that the various States there should 
live in concord and prosperity, and that there should be 
no need for the presence of a British redcoat within 
the whole great peninsula. Our foreign critics, with 
their misapprehension of the British colonial system, can 
never realise that whether the four-coloured flag of the 
Transvaal or the Union Jack of a self-governing colony 
waved over the gold mines would not make the difference 
of one shilling to the revenue of Great Britain. The 
Transvaal as a British province would have its own legis- 
lature, its own revenue, its own expenditure, and its own 
tariff against the mother country, as well as against the 
rest of the world, and England be none the richer for the 
change. This is so obvious to a Briton that he has 
ceased to insist upon it, and it is for that reason perhaps 
that it is so universally misunderstood abroad. On the 
•other hand, while she is no gainer by the change, most 
of the expense of it in blood and in money falls upon 
the home country. On the face of it, therefore. Great 
Britain had every reason to avoid so formidable a task 
as the conquest of the South African Republic. At the 
best she had nothing to gain, apd at the worst she had 
an immense deal to lose. Tber^ was no room for ambi- 
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tidn or aggreBBi<Hi. It was a daee of' diiSirkihit o^ ftil- 
lilliog a iHest arduous duiy. 

There ccmld be no question of a plot ‘for the 
tion of the Transvaal. In a country the'Goveroli&il^iilt' 

cannot move in advance of public opinion, and ptiMic 
opinion is influenced by and reflected in the netvspi^^jitrSr 
One may examine the files of the press during dl the^ 
months of negotiations and never find one te^Ut&hli 
opinion in favour of such a course, nor did One id ebiflbty’ 
ever meet an advocate of such a measure. But a great 
wrong was being done, and all that was asked was the 
minimum change which would set it right, and restore 
equality between the white races in Africa. * Let Kruger 
only be liberal in the extension of the franchise,’ said the 
paper which is most representative of the sanest British 
opinion, * and he will find that the power of the reptiblio 
will become not weaker, but infinitely more secure* Let 
him once give the majority of the resident males of htH age 
the full vote, and he will have given the rc]()ublib a 
stability and power which nothing else can. If he 
rejects all pleas of this kind, and persists in his present 
policy, he may possibly stave off the evil day, and 
preserve his cherished oligarchy for another few yeafifs ; 
Imt the end will be ftio same.* The extract rcfiectS the 
tone of all of the British press, with the exception of one 
or two papers which considered that even the persistent ill 
usage of our people, and the fact that we were peculiarly 
responsible for them in this State, did not justify us^ in 
interfering in the internal affairs of the republic. li 
cannot be denied that the Jameson raid and the incorn* 
plete manner in which the circumstances conntoted Vritl; 
it had been investigated had weakened the force of those 
trho wished to interfere ex^ergetically on behalf Britis): 
lulgeotR* There was a* vague but widespread fselini 
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|||^t perhaps the eapitalists were engineering the sitoa* 
lion for their own ends. It is diffionlt to imagine how a 
state of nnrest and insecurity, to say nothing of a state 
of war, can ever be to the advantage of capital, and surely 
it is obvious that if some arch-schemer were using the 
grievances of the Uitlanders for his own ends the best 
way to checkmate him would be to remove those 
grievances. The suspicion, however, did exist among 
those who like to ignore the obvious and magnify the 
remote, and throughout the negotiations the hand of 
Great Britain was weakened, as her adversary had 
doubtless calculated that it would be, by an earnest but 
fussy and faddy minority. Idealism and a morbid, 
restless conscientiousness are two of the most dangerous 
evils from which a modem progressive State has to suffer. 

It was in April 1899 that the British Uitlanders sent 
their petition praying for protection to their native 
country. Since the April previous a correspondence had 
been going on between Dr. Leyds, Secretary of State for 
the South African Republic, and Mr. Chamberlain, 
iSblonial Secretary, upon the existence or non-existence 
of the suzerainty. On the one hand, it was contended 
that the substitution of a second convention had entirely 
annulled the first ; on the other, tlia^u the preamble of the 
first applied also to the second. If the Transvaal con- 
tention were coircct it is clear that Great Britain had 
been tricked and jockeyed into such a position, since she 
had received no quid p/o quo in the second conven- 
tion, and even the most careless of Colonial Secretaries 
conld hardly have been expected to give away a very 
i^ubst^tial something for nothing. But the contention 
throws us back upon the academic question of what a 
si)ssii;afnty is. The Transvaal admitted a pgwqr of veto 
oyer foreign poUoy, and" dhis admisstcm in itself, 
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imless thiey openly tore |ip the oonventtoiii ,mu 9 t deprii^ 
them of theposition of a eovereign ptate* On whple» 
the question must be acknowledged to hairw hpfn ftte 
which might very well have been referred to trurtfor^y 
arbitration. 

But now to this debate, which had so little of tii; 0 S!poy 
in it that seven months intervened between statement 
and reply, there came the bitterly vital qneetioB of the 
wrongs and ap pigit o f the Uitlanders. Sir Alfred Ifiliier, 
the British Od|l|feBioner in South Africa, a man of 
liberal views wSHhad been appointed by a Gonseevative 
Government, commanded the respect and confidence of 
all parties. His record was that of an able, clear-headed 
man, too just to be either guilty of or tolerant of mjuetieai 
To him the matter was referred, and a conference 
was arranged between President Kruger and him at 
Bloemfontein, the capital of the Orange Free State. 
They met on May dOth. Kruger bad declared that all 
questions might be discussed except the independex^ of 
the Transvaal. *A11, all, all!’ he cried enyibaitip^y* 
But in practice it was found that the parties ooold not 
agree as to what did or what did not threaten tiiis 
independence, ^hat was essential to one was inadmis- 
sible to the other. Milner contended for a five years* 
rctioactivc franchise, with provisions to secure adequate 
representation lor the mining districts. Kruger o^red 
a seven years’ franchise, coupled with numerous con- 
ditions which whittled down its value vei^ muchf 
promised five members out of thirtyoone to r^esent 
a majority of the male population, and added a provision 
that all differences should be subject to arbitration by 
foreign powers, a condition which is incompatible with 
any claim to snierainiiy. The proposali «f each wera 
ipapossihlo to the other, and early m Jane Bir< Alfred 
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back in Cape Town and President Kruget’ 
iii'^Tiriitdria, with nothing settled except the extreme 
diffictity of a settlement. The current was running 
and the roar of the fall was already sounding 
louder in the ear. 

On June 12th Sir Alfred Milner received a deputa- 
tion ht Cape Town and reviewed the situation. ‘ The 
principle of equality of races was/ he said, * essential 
for B6uth Africa. The one State where inequality 
existed kept all the others in a fever. Qur policy was 
one not of aggression, but of singular patience, which 
could not, however, lapse into indifference.’ Two days 
later Kruger addressed the Baad. ‘ The other side had 
not conceded one tittle, and 1 could not give more. God 
has always stood by us. I do not want war, but I will 
not give more away. Although our independence has 
once been taken away, God had restored it.’ He spoke 
with sincerity no doubt, but it is hard to hoar God 
invoked with such confidence for the system which 
encouraged the liquor traffic to the natives, and bred 
the most corrupt set of officials that the modern world 
has seen. 

A despatch from Sir Alfred Milner/ giving his views 
upon the situation, made the British public recognise, 
as nothing else had done, how serious the position was, 
and how essential it was that an earnest national effort 
should be made to set it right. In it ho said : 

* The case for intervention is overwhelming. The 
only attempted answer is that things will right them- 
selves if left alone. But, in fact, the policy of leaving 
things alone has been tried for years, and it has led to 
theh: going &om bad to worse. It is not true that this 
is owizig* to ^he raid. They wer^ going ffiom bad to 
worn before the raid* We were on the irerge of war 
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before Uie raid, and the Transvaal was on tha vergaiaf 
revolution. The effect of the raid has been'to gjlye the 
policy of leaving things alone a new lease of 
with the old coneequenoes. 

* The spectacle of thousands of British snlgects k^pt 
permanently in the position of hdots, conetaivtly oha^qg 
under undoubted grievances, and calling vainly 
Majesty’s Government for redress, does steadiljji;^f4iv« 
mine the influence and reputation of Great 
within the Queen’s dominions. A section of the pvSSSy 
not in the Transvaal only, preaches openly and 
stantly the doctrine of a republic embracing all Bouth 
Africa, and supports it by menacing references tp jdw 
armaments of the Transvaal, its alliance with the 
Orange Free State, and the active sympathy whiohj in 
case of war, it would receive from a section of bet 
Majesty’s subjects. I regret to say that this doctrine, 
supported as it is by a ceaseless stream of malignant> 
lies about the intentions of her Majesty’s Govermneat, 
IS producing a groat eiTect on a large number of pur 
Dutch follow colonists. Language is frequently used 
which seems to imply that the Dutch have some suppripr 
1 ight, even in this colony, to their fellow^citiiena ol 
British birth. Thousjpnds of men peaceably dispoaedK 
and if left alone perfectly satisfled with their position «s 
British subjects, are being drawn into disa^ctioui 
there is a corresponding exasperation upon ti|e pirjil jpl 
the British. 

*1 can see nothing which will put a stop to this 
mischievous propaganda but some striking proof of the 
intention of her Majesty’s Government not to be, ousted 
from its position in Boutb Africa*' 

fiuch were the grave and measured woed^ with 
[which the British pro-coB8u],*warned bis ootmteymen Of 
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mi to come. He saw the stormelotid piling in 
liiSs north) but even his eyes had not yet discerned how 
near nnd how terrible was the tempest. 

Throughout the end of June and the early part df 
July muoh was hoped from the mediation of the heads 
of the Afrikander Bond, the political union of the Dutch 
Oape colonists. On the one hand, they were the 
kinsmen of the Boers ; on the other, they were British 
subjects, and were enjoying the blessings of those liberal 
ins^utions which we were anidous to see extended to the 
Transvaal. * Only treat our folk as we treat yours ! ’ 
Our whole contention was compressed into that prayer. 
But nothing came of the mission, though a scheme 
endorsed by Mr, Hofmeyer and Mr. Herholdt, of the 
Bond, with Mr. Fischer of the Free State, was introduced 
into the Baad and applauded by Mr. Schreiner, the 
Africander Premier of Cape Colony. In its original 
form the provisions were obscure and complicated, the 
franchise varying from nine years to seven under diffe- 
rent conditions. In debate, however, the terms were 
amended until the time was reduced to seven years, and 
the proposed representation of the gold fields placed at 
five. The concession was not a great one, nor could the 
representation, five out of thirty^no, be considered a 
gMierous provision for the majority of the population ; 
but the reduction of the years of residence was eagerly 
hailed in England as a sign that a compromise might be 
effected. A sigh of relief went up from the country. 
* If/ said the Colonial Secretary, * this report is confirmed, 
this important change in the proposals of President 
Kruger, coupled with previous amendments, leads Govern- 
ment to hope that the new law may prove to be the 
biKSis settlement on the lines laid down by Sir Alfred 
Miliiir in the Bloemfontdin Conference.' He added 
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tliat {here were eome vexetioiiB conditilnns attached, hut 
concluded, 'HerHelesty’B Government Dtdaaiiired that 
the President, having accepted the prhuoiple foi^ WHfieih 
they have contended, will be prepared to reoctnaider ahy 
detail of bia scheme which can be Bfaowii^tO he a pdirfble 
hindrance to the fall accomplishment of the ohject^ln 
view, and that he will not allow them to bc' nhUified Hr 
reduced in value by any subsequent alteratSdns of 'tile 
law or acts of administration.* At the same tlnie, the 
* Times * declared the crisis to be at an end. ” If Ifae 
Dutch statesmen of the Oax>ehave induced their brelhfen 
in the Transvaal to carry such a Bill, they w9l have 
deserved the lasting gratitude, not only of their ^olvn 
countrymen and of the English colonists in South Africa, 
but of the British Empire and of the civilised -world.* 
But this fair prospect was soon destined to be over- 
cast. Questions of detail aiose which, when elotlidy 
examined, proved to be matters of very essential impor- 
tance. The Uitlanders and British South Africans, 
who had experienced in the past how illusory the 
promises of the President might be, msistod upon 
guarantees. The seven years offered were tWO jeats 
more than that which Sir Alfred Milner had declared to 
be an irreducible nAnimum. The difference of tWoybam 
Would not have hindered their acceptance, even alibe 
expense of some humiliation to OUT 'repreBehtMiVC. 
But there were conditions which excited distrust vthOn 
drawn up by so wily a diplomatist. One was that the 
alien who aspired to burghership had to produce a 
certificate of continuous registration for a certain time. 
But the law of registration had fallen into dime in the 
Transvaal, and consequently this provision render 

the whoie BiU valOelesB. ^ince it was 
Hr VAC oertaifil/ mebiit^for u)30. >nie N!0of 
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A Btox^e WAS placed to block it. Again, the 
j90iatiuued barghorehip of the newoomers was made tp 
dape^d upon the ^resolution of the first Baad, so that 
ahonld the mining members propose any measure of 
reform, not only their Bill but they also might be swept 
out of the house by a Boer majority. What could an 
Opposition do if a vote of the Government might at any 
moment unseat them all ? It was clear that a measure 
which contained such provisions must be very carefully 
sifted before a British Government could accept it as a 
final settlement and a complete concession of justice to 
its subjects. On the other hand, it naturally felt loth 
to refuse those clauses which offered some prospect of 
an amelioration in their condition. It took the course, 
thei^fore, of suggesting that each Government should 
^point delegates to form a joL.t commission which 
should inquire into the working of the proposed Bill 
before it was pnt into a final form. The proposal was 
submitted to the Baad upon August 7 th, with the addition 
thet when this was done Sir Alfred Milner was pre- 
pared to discuss anything else, including arbitration 
without the interference of foreign powers. 

The suggestion of this joint commission has been 
, qriticised as an unwarrantable intrusion into the internal 
afifairs of another country. But then the whole question 
the beginning was about the internal affairs qf 
,auother coiii;Ltry, since the internal equality of the white 
juahabitants was the condition upon which self-govem- 
,meuit was restored to the Transvaal. It is futile to 
spggest aualogies, and to imagine what France would do 
UGmrmcujgr were to interfere in a question of French 
Supposing that France contained as mauy 
Frenchmen, and^that they were, iH-treated, 
wonld interfere qu&kly eaous^ and continne 
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to do io antil some fair modm mvittH ytM Mtttbn^i^. 
The fact is that the case of the TraiiSTatiil Btande^edenei 
that such a condition of things has never been known, atiA 
that no previous precedent can apply to it, sa¥e ttk 
general rule that a minority of white men cei!k^ 
continue indefinitely to tax and govern k majority. 
Sentiment inclines to the smaller nation, bdtMatOd'atttl 
justice are all on the side of England. ‘ ‘ > 

A long delay followed upon the proposed Of ihS 
Secretary of the Colonies. No reply was fbrtheomiiig 
from Pretoria. But on all sides there eahde Ovidonoe 
that those preparations for war which had been <|nietH 
going on even before the Jameson raid were now 'being 
hurriedly perfected. For so small a State enormbdi 
sums were being spent upon military equipment. 'Oaeek 
of rifles and boxes of cartridges streamed into the IttsebSl, 
not only from Delagoa Bay, but even, to the ifldigfigtfioh 
of the English colonists, through Cape Town and Port 
Elizabeth. Huge packing-cases, marked * AgriodltiirsA 
Instruments' and * Mining Machinery,' arrived freMa 
Germany and France, to find their places in the forts of 
Johannesburg or Pretoria. Men of many nations but Of 
a similar type showed their martial faces in the Boer 
towns. The condSltieri of Europe were as ready' afs 
ever to sell their blood for gold, and nobly in the eHii 
did they fulfil their share of the bargain, tluee 
weeks and more during which Mr. Emger was Silent 
these eloquent preparations went on. But beyond fhetti, 
and of infinitely more importance, there was One ’Mt 
which dominated the situation. A burgher eanntNi ^o 
to war without his horse, his horse canfiotmove'Wkhobt 
'grass, grass will not come until after rain,andllfSKaiSWtin 
some Weeks before th^ rain would be duel “ 
then, must ndt be xoidtajt hUnfed tker vSidt 
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dust-Biv^ plain. Mr. Cbamb^in 
an4^jpEi|iii^ pnblio waited week aiter week fop thei^ 
miaa^ But thape was a limit to thek patience, and it 
robbed on AagaBt26tb, when the Colonial Secretary 
phowed, with a plainness of speech which is as unnsual as 
it ip welcome in diplomacy, that the question could not 
Jiung up for ever. * The sands are running down in 
the glass,' said he. * If they run out, we shall not hold 
onrselveB limited by that which we have already offered, 
^t, having taken the matter in hand, we will not let it 
gQ ii^ntU we have secured conditions which once for all 
phpjd establish which is the paramount power in South 
and shall secure for our fellow-subjccts there 
those equal rights and equal privileges which were 
promised them by President Kruger when the indepen- 
dence of the Transvaal was grant ^d by the Queen, and 
which is the least that in justice ought to be accorded 
them.’ Lord Salisbury, a little time before, had been 
aqupljiy emphatic. * No one in this country wishes to 
disturb the conventions so long as it is recognised that 
while they guarantee the independence of the Transvaal 
on the one cude, they guarantee equal political and civil 
rights for pettlers of all nationalities upon the other. 
But these conventions are not lihe the laws of the 
JMcdes and the Persians. They arc mortal, they can 
ba destroyed . , , and once destroyed they can never be 
reconstructed m the same shape.’ The long-enduring 
pat ien ce of (^reat Britain was beginning to show signs of 

jib* itMaatiine a &eah daspatdi had an{T«4 
m,7cauaaTaal which o&red a. a^ alterqativ. proj^oaal 
OOavmuMioatbat the 3Q«r OoT^^nmant eho^ 

ii r wi fea i fr|" ci^ pnvpaaU fit Sir ,i>%4 Ifilirw PB,m- 
iitim <3i9aft|B4iaU wiSi'^ew (ff 4r<wpedhar <^iaw 
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to a aaserainty , agreed to arU^t^n, ami Maver 

again to interfere in the int^mail aflhire of 
!Fo this Great Britain answered that wom l^gree to 
arbitration, that she hoped never again to have ooeoeion 
to interfere for the protection of her own snlgaiDtBr lHi,t 
that with the grant of the franchise all occasion ior tipXik 
interference would pass away, and, finally, that aha IVjfi^d 
never consent to abandon her position as suseraii^ j^er. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch ended by remind^ the 
Government of the Transvaal that there were other 
matters of dispute open between the two Governmants 
apart from the franchise, and that it would be as well to 
have them settled at the same time. By these he meant 
Such questions as the position of the native races an^ 
the treatment of Anglo-Indians. 

On September 2nd the answer of the Transvaal 
Government was returned. It was short and nneonii* 
promising. They withdrew their offer of the franchise. 
They re-asserted the non-existence of the sozeiainty. 
The negotiations were at a deadlock. It was di&cnli to 
see how they could be re-opened. In view of the arming 
of the burghers, the small garrison of Natal had been 
taking up positions to cover the frontier. Tho 
Transvaal asked fo^ an explanation of their presence* 
Sir Alfred Milner answered that they were guarding 
British interests, and preparing against oontingen9iea. 
The roar of the fall was sounding loud and near. 

On September 8th there was held a Cabinet Oounct)— <- 
one of the most important in recent years. A message 
was sent to Pretoria, which even the opponents of the 
Government have acknowledged to be temperate, anji 
offering tjae basis for a peaceful settlemept* ^gl^ 
bjr ^pddiiatulg emphaiioally the claim of the 
td a sovereign mtemational State ^ the same 
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in'‘i(9iidh ihe Orange Free State is one. Any proposal 
infafcdti eonditional upon $tich an acknowledgment coal4 
tkbi'lfu entertained. 

' The British GoTemment, however, was prepared to 
accept the five years’ ’ franchise ’ as stated in the note of 
August 19th, assuming at the same time that in the Baad 
each member might talk his own language. 

‘Acceptance of these terms by the South African 
Republic would at once remove tension between the two 
Governments, and would in all probability render un- 
necessary any future intervention to secure redress for 
grievances which the Uitlanders themselves would be 
able to bring to the notice of the Executive Council and 
iihe Yolksraad. 

‘ Her Majesty’s Govtrnmcnf are increasingly im- 
pressed with the danger of further delay in relieving the 
strain which has already caused so much injury to the 
interests of South Africa, and they earnestly press for 
an immediate and definite reply to the present proposal. 
If il is acceded to they will be ready to make immediate 
artingemrnts ... to settle all details of the proposed 
tribunal of aibitiatioii. • If, however, as they most 
anxiously hope will n6t bo the c^e, the reply of the 
So^th African Republic should be negative or inconclu- 
sive, I am to state that her Majesty’s Government must 
reserve to themselves the right to reconsider the situa- 
tion de novo, and to formulate their own proposals for a 
fiiml aettlement.’ 

IBuch was the message, and Great Britain waited with 
pralned attention for the answer. But again there was 
whfib^ the rain came and the grass grew, anfi 
jdK Teiat Wps as a mounted rifleman would have it. 

tetB in no humour for concessions. ^Jiey 
thetr oWn power, and tfiey concluded with '"justice 
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that they were for the time far the BtrongeBt military 
|)Ower in South Africa. ' We have beaten England 
before, but it is nothing to the licking we ehall give her 
now,' cried a prominent citizen, and he spoke for his 
country as he said it. Bo the empire waited and 
debated, but the sounds of the bugle were already 
breakmg thiough the wrangles of the politicians, and 
calling the nation to be tested once more by that 
hammei of war and adversity by which Providence s^ 
fashions us to some nobler and higher end. 
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CHAPTER IV 

IHB BVB OF WAB 

Thb message sent from the Cabinet Council of Sep- 
tember 8th was evidently the precursor cither of peace 
or of war. The cloud must burst or blow over. As 
the nation waited in hushed expectancy for a reply it 
spent some portion of its time in examining and specu- 
lating upon those military preparations which might be 
needed. The War Office had for some months been 
arranging for every contingency, and had made certain 
dispositions which appeared to them to be adequate, but 
which our future experience was to demonstrate to be 
far too small for the very serious matter in hand. 

It is curious in turning over the files of such a paper 
as the * Times * to observe how at first one or two small 
paragraphs of military significance might appear in the 
endless columns of diplomatic and fjolitical reports, how 
gradually they grew and grew, until at last the 
eclipse was complete, and the diplomacy had been 
thrust into the tiny paragraphs while the war filled the 
journal. Under July 7th comes the first glint of arms 
amid the drab monotony of the state papers. On that 
date it was announced that two companies of Royal 
Engineers and departmental corps with reserves of 
8np]^es and ammunition were being despatched. Two 
eoneq^aiQeB of engineers I Who could have foreseen that 
they were the tanguard of the^greatest army which ever 
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at any time of the world’s history has eross^ an 
ocean, and far the greatest whick a British general 
has commanded in the field ? 

On Angnst 15th» at a time when the negotiaiaons had 
already assumed a very serious phase, after tb^ fulure 
of the Bloemfontein conference and the despatch df Sir 
Alfred Milner, the British forces in South Africa ,^996 
absolutely and absurdly inadequate for the purpose of 
the defence of our own frontier. Surely such a faet 
must open the ejes of those who, in spite of aU i^e 
evidence, persist that the war was forced on by the 
British. A statesman who forces on a war usually 
prepares for a war, and this is exactly what Mr. Elruger 
did and the British authorities did not. The over- 
bearing suzerain power had at that date, scattered over 
a huge frontier, two cavalry regiments, three field 
batteries, and six and a half infantry battalions — say six 
thousand men. The innocent pastoral States could pat 
in the field forty or fifty thousand mounted riflemen, whose 
mobility doubled tbcir numbers, and a most excellent 
artillery. Including the heaviest guns which have ever 
been seen upon a battlefield. At this time it is most 
certain that the Boeis could have made their wqy easily 
either to Duiban or tg Gape Town. The British forqf^ 
condemned to act upon the defensive^ could have* been 
masked and afterwards destroyed, while the n^ain body 
of the invaders would have encountered npthpg tatt 
an irregular local resistance, which would 
neutralised by the apathy or hostility of 4|be Du^ 
coloplsts. It is extraordinary that our autboritif^ IfOW 
never to have contemplated the possibility of tbqj^^ 
taking the initiati^r^, or to have underat€^,tb0 
COM oy bejatf d ri^i^ments would q^iMn^ 

: to laud^undbr tbo^ of t^*rqpoblice^ ism* 
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In ifuly Natal had taken alarm, and a strong 
retnr^BCintation had been sent from the prime minister 
of the colony to the Governor, Sir W. Hely Hutchinson, 
kiiid 86 to the Colonial Office. It was notorious that the 
'Transvaal was armed to the teeth, that the Orange Free 
l^tate was likely to join her, and that there had been 
strong attempts made, both privately and through the 
press, to alienate the loyalty of the Dutch citizens of both 
the British colonies. Many smister signs were observed 
by those upon the spot. The veldt had been burned 
unusually early to ensure a speedy grass-crop after the 
first rains, there had been a collecting of horses, a dis- 
tribution of rifles and ammunition. The Free State 
farmers, who graze their sheep and cattle upon Natal soil 
during the winter, had driven them off to places of 
safety behind the line of the Drakensberg. Everything 
pointed to approaching war, and Natal refused to be 
satisfied even by the despatch of another regiment. On 
September Gth a second message was received at the 
Colonial Office, which states the case with great clearness 
6nd precision. 

'* The Prime Minister desires me to urge upon you by 
the unanimous advice of the Ministers that sufficient 
troops should be despatched to f^atal immediately to 
bnable the colony to be placed in a state of defence 
against an attack from the Transvaal and the Orange 
Frke State. I am informed by the General Officer 
Commanding, Natal, that he will not have enough 
tlroopB, even when the Manchester Begiment arrives, to 
fio'i^ore than occupy Newcastle and at the same time 

E the colony south of it from raids, while Laing's 
ogogo Biv6r,'and Zululand must be left un^e- 
’ My Ministers knowthit ev6ry t)reparatl<m bas 
been made,l)Dtii in the Transvaal and the Otahge B^ree 
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BtutOi wluch woul4 enable an attack tp be made on 
Katal at short notice. My Ministers bel^eye ]tV^,,:the 
Boers haye made up their minds th^t war wjU '^e 
place almost certainly, and their best chance will be, 
when it seems unavoidable, to deliver a blofw 
reinforcements have time to arrive. Informatiopi he? 
been received that raids in force will be majl^ by^ipreof 
of Middle Drift and Grey town and by waj^ o|,Bjq9d’s 
Drift and Stangar, with a view to striking the 
between Pietermaritzburg and Durban and outtu;^ 
communications of troops and supplies. Nearly all< the 
Orange Free State farmers in the Klip Biver division, 
who stay in the colony usually till October at le^t, 
have trekked, at great loss to themselves ; their aheep 
are lambing on the road, and the lambs die or are 
destroyed. Two at least of the Entonjanani district 
farmers have trekked with all their belongings into the 
Transvaal, in the first case attempting to t^ke |Cf 
hostages the children of the natives on the fann. 
Beliable reports have been received of attempts 
tamper with loyal natives, and to set tribe age^?t 
tribe in order to create confusion and detail the defen- 
sive forces of the colony. Both food and warl^ stojres 
in large quantities haie been accumulated at Yolksrnsij 
Vryheid, and Standerton. Persons who are believed 
to be spies have been seen examining the bridges 
on the Natal Bailway, and it is known that there ^are 
spies in all the principal centres of the coloi^y.,^, In ^e 
opinion of Ministers, such a catastrophe as the ^eixiji^e 
of Laing’s Nek and the destruction of the no|rtj^Ci;|i 
portion of the railway, or a successful raid qip Invasioil 
such, as they have reacon to believe is coxitoplatedf 
Vfppld prodvice a most demoralising effect on«1^ 8 (e^H^6s 
end pn tbe loyal EuropesAs in the colony, find .woa]4 
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fehfford great encoaragement to the Boers and io t^jr 
^j^pathieers in the colonies, who, althongh armed kt^d 
^spared, will probably keep quiet unless they reeei^^ 
Boke encouragement of the sort. They cdncur in the 
policy of her Majesty's Goyemment of exhausting all 
peaceful means to obtain redress of the grievances of 
the Uitlanders and authoritatively assert the supremacy 
of Great Britain before resorting to war ; but they 
State that this is a question of defensive precaution, not 
of making war.' 

In answer to these and other remonstrances the 
garrison of Natal was gradually increased, partly by 
troops from Europe, and partly by the despatch of 
five thousand British troops from India. The 2nd Berk- 
shires, the Ist Boyal Munster Fusiliers, the Ist Man- 
chesters, and the 2nd Dublin Fusiliers arrived in 
succession with reinforcements of artillery. The Sth 
Dragoon Guards, 9th Lancers, and 19th Hussars came 
from India, with the let Devonshires, Ist Glouces- 
ters, find King’s Boyal Bifles and find Gordon High- 
landers. These with the filst, 42nd, and 5Srd batteries 
of Field Artillery made up the Indian Contingent. Theii^ 
arrival late in September raised the number of troops in 
South Africa to 22,000, a force wfiich was inadequate to 
a contest in the open field with the numerous, 
mobile, and gallant enemy to whom they were to be 
opposed, but which proved to be strong enough to 
stave off that overwhelming disaster which> with" Olir 
fuller knowledge, we can now see to have beefi im- 


pUuding. 

if tb the disposition of these troops a differencb of 
imfriiik broke out between the ruling powers in 
aM miliiary chiefs at the spot. 

strategy and tabtics mayhkve to yl&a'fe 
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polxUcB*; bat the poHtioal necessity should be vena 
grave and very olear^ when it is the Idood of loldi^n 
which has to ^ay for xi Whethet it arose from dor 
defective inie]ligen6e, or froxn that Oaste feieiing which 
makes it hard for the professional soldier to ^feeognite 
(in spite of deplorable past experiences) a ^^ei^hs 
adversary in the monnted farmer, it is certain* 
even while onr papers were proclaiming thak thfr^ tiatei 
at least, we would not underrate our enemy, wb wbfe 
most seriously underrating him. The northern thirl Of 
Natal is as vulnerable a military position as a player of 
kriegspiel could wish to have submitted to him. It 
runs Up into a thin angle, culminating at the apea in a 
difficult pass, the ill-omened Laing’s Nek, dominated by 
the even more sinister bulk of Majuba. Flach side of 
this angle is open to invasion, the one from the Tihns- 
vaal and the other fiom the Orange Free State. A 
force up at the apex is in a perfect trap, for the moHle 
enemy can flood into the country to the south of thufli, 
cut the line of supplies, and throw up a series of en- 
trenchments which would make retreat a very dilSCuK 
matter. Further down the countiy, at such poaitSdbS 
as Ladysmith or Dundee, the danger, thougjh A6i to 
imminent, is still ai^ obvious one, unless the deWto&g 
force is strong enough to hold its own in the opin field 
and mobile enough to prevent a mounted enelny from 
getting round its flanks. To us, who Ore endowed IrHh 
that profound miUtary wisdom which only comets 
kno^edge of the event, it is obvious that with k dbflldd^ 
ing force which could not place more than 1S,(KX> moxiin 
the fighting line, the true defensiblB frontier' ilds the 
line of the Tugela. As a mattei^^ faOt. Ladysnllh Itas 
<diOBen, a place almost iudeflbeible iibeif; 
dominated hi^^ hiny^^iil U lotoi m dStob^ei 
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Qvej^t 6B the siege of the town appeers neyei; \q 
opntexnpUutedi as no gonp of posHipn wei^e 
^fl^ioi; or sent. In spite of this, an Amount of stores^ 
wt^ieh is said to have been valued at more than a milUon of 
P^jj^ds, i^as dumped down at this small railway junction, 
60 ttu^ the position could not be evacuated without a 
9l*4|)^l||lg loss. The place was the point pf bifurcation pf 
linCf which divides at this little town into one 
t^j^^ch junning to Harrismith in the Orange Pree Statcy 
^d^l&e other leading through the Dundee coal fields 
l^i^castle to the Laing’s Nek tunnel and theTrans- 
Vftal. j An importance, which appears now to have been 
an exaggerated one, was attached by the Government of 
Natal to the possession of the coal fields, and it was at 
their strong suggestion, but with concurrence of 
Genenal Penn Symons, that the defending force was 
divided, and a detachment of between three and four 
Ijll^O^nd sent to Dundee, about forty miles from the 
ipaui body, which remained under General Sir George 
Whita at Ladysmith. General Symons underrated the 
ppwer, of the invaders, but it is hard to criticise an 
op^or of judgment which has been so nobly atoned and 
SO tragmally paid for. M the lime, then, '^hich our 


ppfiltlsal (narrative has reached, the time of suspense 
followed fho despatch of the Cabinet mpes^ge of 
8th^ ihp .military situation bad oeaspd to 
but was still precarious. Twesxty^two 
^regular troops were on the spot 
M reinforced by some ten thousai^ nplwalsj 
b^^{thp[^;fproes h^d to cover a great frontjsr, the atti* 
tj?^^^,<3*®e,fiplpny,,was by no means whote^hesrtsd 
bisoome hp^e^ while 4;he blacky pppids*14pn 

|9pw6d to defend 
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iMMtUiiR>tti>4iha«otttbra»kof 
late inBtraiillypUiOrih^^AigMbtf 
foBBad ihat was bluffing from n wm 7 wekk IiaMdi 
. iFor j>iirp 6 Be 9 of oomparwm we niij^ soiBW iiitt 

of'ttiefnroep idiioh Mt« Emger and <8ffiyn4H3sA<l»fklt 
IB' the £Bld,*for by this time it was. * eldest 
Osadge Free State, with which wb hisdidiad «no> flhi fcm 
of ■ a idiapqte, wee going, in a way which seitie.wiffkl 
sail wanton and some ahivaboas^ ihnow'^itifjihib 
TOrijhf against us. The general pareas aetihlate'Of f|he 
fovees of the two republics ‘ wied from 4d;OODl>it6 
aa^OOO men. Mr. J. B. .Bohiiison, a peramal •friitid 
of PMsident Kmger’a and a man who had^qBeabmhoii 
of hSa life among the Boers, considered, the^'^liteei 
estimate to be too high. The oalculatioD'.'hwdii^nio 
asflwred basis to start from. A very scaitetedCHiitd 
isolated population^, among whoin large fwHiee Wfdi 
theimk> is a moat diffiooh thing to estimale. . Bomo 
reckdaed from the supposed natnsali iafireasOi^clHdig 
eightaan. years, bat the dgore g^ven idt.that ddteJCWiw 
iteelf an asstunption. Others took their ..oadedUtte 
from the number of voters in the last presideniial^ 
election &< but no. onePoonld tell how many <abBteiXtb>nB 
ttuBih/fadd , hernia and the fighting age iBvfideiyeei»*dttliW' 
thacLu&e voting age in the repabliosj- : Wd reeojjniwht 
new that' all eoloulatione were lar bei^ the'itrae ^gnfW^ 
It . It probable* however, that , the infinmtetiom'ili^ tha 
Brituh ^loteUigehee Department .wy dot JCtti^^wmig.' 
Aeoor^gte thie the fightiDg Btnsngihwf^.thAlteiU^ 
abna itsae.'jaB^^ jaen, and of the difrange^^ree tmk 
98,8001 1 iWitkmeroeiianaeiaiid abhataifroiB^tlMi ffnVfmnh 
thyi wmddi «iBiMMt«do ;^%P88»^rwhflii larrfgykiteiWe 
Cife^Dtttiiii ipoaUI ^ 

0 r 
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100,000. Jo artiJXerj tliej wens Imown to Jbave 
hundred guns, many of them (and the laot vwiU need 
naofih explaining) more modem and powerful than aaw 
which we could bring against them. Of the qualify of 
thin large force there is no need to speak. The men 
were brave, hardy, and fired with a strange rdigione 
enthnsiasm. They were all of the seventeenth centnigr^ 
except their rifies. Mounted upon their hardy tittle 
ponieB, they possessed a mobility which praeticalfy 
doubled their numbers and made it an impossibilify 
ever to outflank them. As marksmen they were suprexNi 
Add to this that they had the advantage of acting upon 
internal lines with shorter and safer communicsrtiOnu, 
and one gathers how formidable a task lay before the 
soldiers of the empire. When we turn from sudi sat 
enumeration of their strength to contemplate the 
lSi,G00 men, split into two detachments, who awaited 
them in Natal, we may recognise that, far from bewailing 
our disasters, we should rather congratulate ouvselvcn 
upon our escape from losing that great province whfob, 
situated as it is between Britain, India, and Aaetratia,) 
must be regarded as the very keystone of the imperial 
arch. r 

At the risk of a tedious but verjr essential digression, 
something most be said here as to the motives with wfaieli 
the Boers had for many years been quietly prepanng 
for war. That the Jameson raid was not the OBaM 
is certain, though it probably, by putting the Boer 
Government into a atrong position, haid a great eflaidiin 
acoefo r Si t ing mattera, What had been done eecratfy JuA 
sfowfy could be dene more swiftly and openly wheauain 
p^lli^ meKAiMe could be givenior iA As B/rnsMmM 
faph fiha.^paiiatfo«i wmifiag apfooedont folht mUiU 
The theJolito al Bisforia wnd JohaUaeifa^ 
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HM liBgua nMly itwo* 9eav*<baifKFd.tiittt wrfttihM tom* 
aBA>tlMiiBip(irtMi«n oli^riiB 4m apAM* 

In that vaiy ymt, iMft, a aoniiiderable sate wm spaill 
m militarjr aqaipment. 

Biiit if itiHMB not tthe vaid^'ancl H the BoeritbadM} 
roaeon to fcas the Biitieh Gk)veniment, ^th nrhoati tUM 
Tranevoal might have been os friendly as the OneiM 
Free State had been for forty yeare, Tthy then 4Phai^ 
toey VBoif It was a difficult gueeiion* and one jgk 
answering winch we find onrselvds in a regk>d of 
jeotnre and easpieion rather than of asoartaoiied fiihli 
Bat the fairest and most unbiassed of historisail mtol 
ooofesB that there is a large body of ovideiiee to shew 
that into toe heads of some of the Dutch leatetok both 
in the northern republics and in ithe iQape* thm >hadi 
entered the conception of a single Dutch eommof|Weg]toi 
eitending from Cape Town to the Zauhesh whiah 
flag, afieech^ and law should all be Dutch. •It<fain,thl9 
aspiration that many shrewd and wcfll-mlonaed^jadlies 
see the true inner meaning of this persistent arjfadmgt,4t 
the eenstont hostility, of the torming of tiea between {thiC 
two repablioi (one of whom liad been reconstituted Mi 
made a sovereiga independent State by oiir own afith 
and finally of that idtrigtting whiob endeavoured t to 
poison the affection and allegianee of ent own Dntoll 
(olonists, who had no political grievances, wbatgyeir^ 
They aJi aimed tat one end* and that wd was ‘ the 
final expnleion of British po^ee from Buatb Africa lapd 
the foraiaitifiit of a risgie great Dutch repubhe^ 'The 
large Balm apent by the illnansvaal to aerl^ 

moasy-n^ iBegst nm, L briiefe,i thBA iti^at^ WhlA IP 
Bpciii>liy the twfahlWTBntnh Biatfi te r r Wew W f 
ideaiof tfaw.^btoMiieaA sApiwrlii. 

ot emfimartoh dgrate, andlegiaatwhatom toi^ fwMMh 
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iMiv odrtoinly spread over the British otdonies. Mesm* 
papers were subsidised also, and ccmsklerablle sjuns 
spent upon the press in France and Germany. 

In the very nature of things a huge oonspiraBy ol 
this sort to substitute Dutch for British rule in South 
Africa is not a matter which can be eaeily and definitely 
proved. Such questions are not discussed in public 
documents, and men are sounded bdfore being taken 
into the confidence of the conspiratorB. But there is 
plenty of evidence of the individual ambition of pro- 
minent and representative men in this direction, and it 
is hard to believe that what many wanted individually 
was not striven for collectively, especially when we 
see how the course of events did actually wcvk towards 
the end which they indicated. Mr. J. P. FitaPs^iick, in 
' The Transvaal from Within ’—a book to which all 
subsequent writers upon the subject must acknowledge 
their obligations— narrates how in 1896 he was ap- 
proached by Mr. D. P. Graaff, formerly a member of 
the Cape Legislative Council and a very prominent 
Afrikander Bondsman, with the proposition that Great 
Britain should be pushed out of Bouth Africa. The 
same politician made the same proposal to Mr. Beit. 
Compare with this the followifig statement of Mr. 
Theodore Schreiner, the brother the Prime Minister 
of the Cape : 

* I met Mr. Reitz, then a judge of the Orange Free 
State, in Bloemfontein between seventeen and eighteen 
years ago, shortly after the retrocession of the Transvaal, 
and when he was busy ostabtishing the Afrikander Bond. 
It ftnst be patent to every one that at thait time/«t all 
events, lSn|^d and its Government had zm 
6f lakmg away the uidepehdence of the Tkaoivaal^.lbr 
dhe bad just ** magnanunodsly *' granted tewamaq» no 
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intention of making war on the repablies, for iho had 
jttfft made peace ; no intention to eeiae the Rond gold 
fields, for they were not yet discovered. At that thne^ 
then, I met Mr. Beitz, and he did his best to get mo to 
become a member of his Afrikander Bond, bat, after 
studying its constitution and programme, I refosed to do 
BO, i^ereupon the following colloquy in substanoe took 
place between us, which has been indelibly imprinted 
on my mind ever since : 

* Heiit : Why do you refuse ? la the olijeet of getting 
the people to take an interest in political matters not 
a good one ? 

* Mpaelf : Yes, it is ; but 1 seem to see plainly here 
between the lines of this constitution much more ulti- 
mately aimed at than that. 

* Reitz \ What? 

* : 1 see quite clearly that the ultimate object 
aimed at is the overthrow of the British power and the 
expulsion of the British flag from South Africa. 

* Ilextz {with hie pleaemt conedovM smile, of of one 
wkoee eeeret thought and purpoee had been dUoovered, 
and who woe not altogether diepleaeed that inch woe the 
cate) : Well, what if it is so ? 

* Myeelf : You doA't suppose, do yon, that that flag 
is going to disappear from South Africa without a 
tremendous struggle and fight ? 

'Reitz {with the eame pleaeant eelf^amedom, aeff- 
eatiejied, and yet eemi-apologetic emile) : Well, 1 suppose 
hot ; btrt even so, what of that ? 

* Myself : Only this, that when that struggle takes 
place you and I will be on opposite sides ; and what is 
more, the God who was on the side of the Transvaal in 
the kite war, beoause it had right on its side, jrill be 
on the side of :«Biigland,*lMcamBe He must view with 
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Uritofiteioe* aa^t ^totting 'and Mheming toi .oYartlMiMr 
tfcv ahd poaitum in Bonih Alrioai have 
been ordained by Him. 

Riitzi We'Heee. 

rhae the oonvetaationr ended, but daring the avren*- 
Men’^eore thet have elapeed 1 have waitohed the prbpi^ 
ganda for the overthrow of British trowor in fieoth 
Ikfriea being ceaselessly spread by every possible meami 
—the press, the pulpit, the platform, the soheols, the 
edfieges, the liegislature — until it has culminated in the 
fmsent war, of which Mr. Beitz and his co^workers aie 
the origin and the cause. Believe me, the day on which 
F. W. Beitz sat down to pen his ultimatum to Great 
Britain was the proudest and happiest moment of his 
life, and one which had for long years been looked lor- 
ward to by him with eager longing and expectation.’ 

<i!ompB^^e with these utterances of a Dutch politician 
9t the Gape^ and of a Dutch politician d the Orange 
Free State, the foUoWing passage from a speech delivered 
by Kruger at Bloemfontein in the year 18S7 : 

1 thitak it too soon to speak of a United South 
Ailrioa under one flag. Which flag was it to be 7 The 
Queen of England would object to having her flag 
bushled down^ and we, the burghtrs of the Tiensyaal, 
object to hanUng ours down. What ie to be dene? 
We are now small and of little importance, but we are 
gtowing, and ate preparing the way to take ouc place 
aBMmg the^ gteat naticms of the world.' 

* The dream of our life,' Said another, ^ is a iwvoni oi 
tha* Bthtee of Sodth Africa* imd this has to eome from 
sfithih; not frost without. When that is laseov^lishe^, 
Sotttir^Afrititi will be great.’ 

liiyayb'tha same theory from all <giaarteni of'isohih 
ilum^io^be foUdtred by many isgaaithat tho^dabwas 
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bflbgfprepaindloriQfvaotaoe. 1 4bat Ik# liiiNit 
and mofi mbiaattsd hiatorian eanaoi diuau# lb# #CEh 
Bpkaay M a mylh« 

And to Hub one may retort, vky ihanld tiMy not 
oanqHref Why should they not have iheir own wwb 
asito ,t]M' futurs of Sonth Africa ? Wky shoiild Huy moi 
endeavour to have one aniversal flag and on# oonuiMn 
BFdeoh ? Why should they not win over onr oohniisti^ 
if they can, and posh us into the sea ? I see no reason 
Why they should not. Let them try if they will. And 
let u# try to prevent them. But let ns have an end'of 
talk about British aggression, of capitalist designs upon 
the gold fields, of the wrongs of a pastoral people, and 
all the other veils which have been used to cover the 
iesae. Let those who talk about British designe upon 
the tepnblice turn their attention for a moment to the 
evidence which there is for republican designs open the 
eelonies. Let them reflect that in the one system all 
white men are equal, and that in the other Hie minority 
of one race has persecuted the majority of the Other, 
and let them consider under which the truest freedom 
lies, which stands for universal liberty and whiehrlhr 
rsaothm and racial hatred. Let thm ponder and 
answer all this before they determine where their sym- 
paHiies lie. 

Leaving these wider questions of poliHosr and dismiss* 
ihg for the time those military eonsidarations which 
were soon to be of surii vital moment, tro may .now 
return te the course of events in the di^fleiiiatie utragg^ 
hetweea the Government of the Treiiivaal and the 
Oelonial Office. On September 8th, as idretMly nemied, 
a final message was sent to Pretorid» %bioh*stated the 
mhiiauimi terms wkioh fhe British GevniiEMit ooald 
•osept saheing a foir oontesBioa to her anlleets in*Hie 
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A definite answer was demanded, >aiid>ttia 
natioai batted with sombre ipatienee for the xapljw 

There were few illusions in this country ns to iht 
difficulties of a TraoBvaal war. It was clearly seen that 
Utile honour and immense vexation were in store doraun 
The first Boer war still smarted in our minds, and 
we knew the prowess of the indomitable burghers^ But 
our people^ sf gloomy, were none the less resolute, for that 
national instinct which is beyond the wisdom of states* 
men hatd borne it in upon them that this was no leeai 
quhrreb but one upon which the whole existence of the 
empire hung. The cohesion of that empire was toibe 
tested* ' Men had emptied their glasses to it in time af 
peace. Was it a meaningless pouring of wine, or wCre 
Ihey ready to pour their hearts’ blood also in time -of 
war 9 Had we really founded a series of disconneoted 
natioDSk no common sentiment or interest, or <was 
the < empire an organic whole, as ready to thrill with 
one emotion or to harden into one resolve as are the 
several Blates of the Union ? That was the question at 
issue, and much of the future history of the world wm 
at steJte 'Upon the answer. 

,t Already there were indications that the oolDiiiee 
appreciated the fact that the contortion was no of 
the mother country alone, but that she was Upboldiag 
the rights of the empire as a whole, and might fairly 
look to them to support her in any quarrel which might 
sdrise hom it. As early as July 11th, Queensland^ the 
fierjrr and semiteopieal, had offered a Gontiagenb 'ol 
mounted infantry iwith machine guns; New 2iealaftd, 
Wflatem Auatralia» Tasmania, Yicteria, .New <Soiilh 
Walasrfimd Booth Aostralia followed in the order namedi 
CkinAdi»i\KithftheAti^ but more dslibeiwte siuribofolhe 
northit was the last to jspeak, h^t spoke the movelftraily 
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totikt4^7* HeT'ottneM wan te IsMi danailiMi «r 
aDfk loB JuuMkttB. «iBf8 manj^m fikraiEl tAMwiM 
fc(w» None the leee^ she ofaisBfidlF took te 
ehlue oiitha common harden, and grav »the Mdkr oai 
the ehsedev as thit harden came to weigh ^kiMd^hoanUyi 
From all the men of many hnei who bboIco kpi *tim 
British Esipire^ from Hindoo Bajabe, froni Weot AMm 
Honseas, from Malay police, from Wootera iadhoHL 
there came oilers of service. Bnt this was to be^twhste 
man’s war, and if the British oooWl not week ewtttheir 
own salvation then it were well that empire shonkt’psM 
from each a race. The magnificent Indian aimiiiyof 
150,000 soldiers, many of them seasoned Tetevansvi wm 
tor the same reason left untouched. England hat 
claimed no credit or consideration for such (sibateation, 
bat an irresponsible writer may well ask how 8Mta(y di 
those foreign critics whose respect for our pabUomoBaUty 
appears to be as limited as their knowledge ofi^mir 
prinoiples and history would have advocated awsb aalA 
denial had their own countries been placed in the moA# 
positmn. t ' 

On Beptember 16tb the official i^eply e# Ihhfiotr 
Government to the message sent from the Cahunt 
Couneil was {Kiblished in London. In manner it was 
unbending and unooneiliatory ,* in Bubettiiee, it was a 
complete ar^etkm of all the Britirii demandsi 
refiued to recommend or propose to thetBaai tharfiee 
years’ foanehise and the other measures efoiek had ben 
dafiaied as the minhnnm whieh tbt Hom^Govaami an t 
eoflhl aooept as a fair meastue of justlee 4o«aidl the 
Uatlanieis., The BuggeatioB that the debates aftthsBnd 
BhoaldbehiBngiial,n tlfoyhhvwheeAtniheOi^GokAy 
sndin>Onuaida» was^aheohstely wadva d asi de * TtiaWtiab 
GOverfimeat had stated in,lheir last deqaatch thatif the 
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Wfiflg»ih«rtoy* imoaA^m^ ihofmMtMM 
MnMiMi tbft sighi to ^lacoiiiMleP^tbtioitui^^ ntn 
wA Aoioriintlake ihab om {Bopeadit 
iMPtk’t The tfeply bad beeitboih ta«giitiv»aiidato(Hwi»»’ 
fiiaft aadoa September Sfind a ooanoil met to detoirifiine 
mbat the.aest measage ahonkl be* It itob riaort andirak, 
faatflO/phkBafid aanot to dint the door apoaipeiioeii ^ito 
pnrpoet mA that the British GoverDment expressed deal) 
nipaLat the lejeotton of the moderate pueposali wUiih 
badibeen aabmiited in their ketdespatoh, and that new; 
MKOOMadanee with their promise, thej would shertiy' pat 
ianimd their own plane for a settlement. The mesHiige 
AMI net an ultimatum, but it foreshadowed an ulinnhiuiii 
iii>the'fu4uj»< 

.(Kuln^thadxieaaitime, upon S^tember 2lBt the Baadef 
Ihe^Oiwage JVee State had met, and it beeame more and 
moM evidailt that this republio, with whom we bad no 
fMiSBiUe •quanreU but, on the contrary, for whom we had a 
gtaatiide^ el friendship and admiration, intendadiip 
thnawia its weight against Great Britain. Soma tine 
before, an offensiye and defensive alliance had bean oon- 
nhided Ibetween the two States, which must, the 
aearat history of these events comes to be written, appear 
todianrenbeen a aingulavly rash > and improfitable bargain 
lor the amaUer one. She had nothing to feart ham 
Areat^Britmii* siBoaahe had been volustarity tuaiiediiitD 
antjniaitoadint repnbtio by her and had Imd in pnne 
enthhaa laisilbiiy yeava. Her lawawere aa hherahma 
nuMom/^frBiit'hy this nieidal treaty she aipead laahale 
ttta toitniidB «C aBtate wineh waa>delibaeato>y>wDiiiiiBg 

tondihf Jiia ^pmeiideoily iimfriandly attitode, aadieillidB 
i nt ti d «toy> aaAiaiarnew dogiabdinoswitodiF 
iMlgMtot<th n* h l i an h A ^ hamp ao tpntoi ro 

atijhbmtr. fftienmpy beaii^ambitiofto •lilM*l^ 
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komMm leport 

ftioo, itt«qmpleto >>miliinim(H[pii 

M to tiie oompomtiTe Btre&gib i»( iW tiwo BooglotintB 
ami ^^oibobloliiluro ol Sootti AfripO'i *ibot lionow 
ttnt moy be, the tnaty was no^p and ibe tiiM 1 m4 MBo 
to tett bow far it would hold. * i . , , , 

The tone 'oi President Steyn at thw meothiif oMbe 
Baodp and the support which he reeei^ed iMoi^hte 
majority of his burghers, showed unmiatakably 4bab^the 
two republioB would act as one. In his epeoiag spaeah 
tUoyii doolared unoompromisiiigly against thOitMtiati 
eoatentionp and declared that his State was bouadbJithe 
Tseofivaal by everything whioh waa near and * dpar. 
Among the obvious military precautions which ooqUI wd 
longer be neglected by the British Oovomxnewt waa the 
atndiiig of aome small force to protect 'the Vang said 
expottd line of railway which lies just outsido the^^fonO' 
oaal border from Kimberley to Ebo^sia.. Sir AlfifedMibiar 
'OQBBBatQnieated with President Steyn as to thianoveaieat 
of troops, pointing out tliat it was in no way dgffetad 
against the Free State. Sir Alfred Milner add)Ml4hat 
^he Imperial Government was still hopeful of adciandly 
setUament with the Transvaal, but if this hops ^Wffe 
disappointed they looked to the Orange Frefo^Ma^ 
pieserve strict aeutr^ity and rto presoni saiiitary 
satarvention by any of ita ditiuenaw * Thay nndartook 
that in that oaae the integrit(f of tbaiPraor*6tafto4miiliar 
•would be striotly preaorvedi Finiillyp he abatad tbalMmre 
man ahaolutaly no cauaa to ^dhturb ike ^eodfawlatioiiB 
hatWBCDi the fi^roe Statte and GnMiBrilBlnr WM W wMe 
aWiautW by the moat Anawdly kltehtioab towiarliiTtham. 
Sbthmftha Bfaaident latovtied'^a aooaewhaAiWDgMHdeas 
hanraf^rtto^thaiWSadl ihat bo(Aiaippae(wd aUmH^jMtian 
^Maida 4lmp Ihikiiafaa^ thatHhO) sagmlMt^hn 
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of troops, which would be ooniidendiA BteMM 
Ihh hNifghers. A eubsequent reeoHitioii; of the fhee 
Btfefth^RMd, ending with the words, * Gome what may^ the 
Fi^ State will honestly and faithfally fulfil its obli^ 
tions towards the Transraal by virtue of the political 
alliance existing between the two republics,* showed hofW 
hnpotrsible it was that this country, formed by ourselves 
and without a shadow of a cause of quarrel with us, could 
be saved from being drawn into the whirlpool. Every^ 
where, from over both borders, came the news of martkd 
prepatations. Already at the end of September troops 
and armed burghers were gathering upon the frontier, 
and the most incredulous were beginning at last to under- 
stand that the shadow of a great war was really falling 
a^osB them. Artillery, war munitions, and stores were 
‘being accumulated at Yolksrust upon the Natal border, 
showing where the storm might be expected to break. 
On the last day of September, twenty-six military traine 
were reported to have left Pretoria and Johannesburg 
fbr that point. At the same time news came of a con- 
centration at Malmani, npon the Bechnanaland border, 
threatening the railway line and the British town of 
Mafeking, a name destined before long to be familiar to 
the world. 

On October Srd there occurred what was in tmth an 
act of war, although the British Government, patient to 
the verge of weakness, refused to regard it as such, and 
eontinoed to draw up their final state paper. The 
train from the Tifansvaal to Cape Town was stoppedi at 
yeveettiging, and the week's shipment of gold forfinghuMl, 
amounting to about half a million pounds^ was taken Ay 
ttie^Boer Government. In a debate at Gape ll\)wn upon the 
uaUM>da^ the Africander Minister of the InteriorJadmittad 
thbt tti usttny as 404 trucks bad passed ftom^the Goumd- 
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BMBiline toiler ttM fronAMt) aniJiad Botbean 
laken m mdnnetion ^itb dbcr paaimy ad amirvaad 
eariskigeB through the Capa to Ptatecia aadi Btooltao* 
Mb, this inoideni aroased the deepest ndignatioBMMfiiliig 
the Colonial English and the British public^ whieh evaa 
increased by the reports of the difficulty which border 
towns, such as Kimberley and Yryburg, had had in 
getting cannon for their own defence. The Baadi had 
been dissolved, and the old President’s lasit worda had 
been a statement that war was certain, and a ftwn 
invooation of the Lord as final arbiter. England tWaa 
ready less obtrusively but no less heartily to refer ^the 
quarrel to the same dread Judge. 

On Oetober 2nd President Bteyn informed Bk AUoed 
Milner that he had deemed it necessary to call out the 
Free Stale burghers — that is, to mobilise bis fomea. 
Sir A. Milner wrote regretting these preparations and 
declaring that he did not yet despair of peaee,^ foahe vm 
sure that any reasonable proposal would be fovournhlF 
considered by her Majesty’s Government. Steyn’# roply 
was that there was no use in negotiating onleas the 
stream of British reinforoements ceased oominft into 
fioath Africa. As our forces were still in a groat 
minority, it was unpossible to stop the reinforoaments* eo 
the correspondence led to nothing. On October 7th the 
army reserves for the First Army Corps were oaUediQat in 
Great Britain and other signs shown that it had been 
determined to send a considerable force to South Afoioa^ 
Parliament was also summoned that ^ formed uatiouai 
aiasnt ^migbt be gained for thooe gram jnetwareaiwhfoh 
were {evidently pending. 

ill was on Oetober 9th that the somowhabieiiimlgr 
prooeedingB of the JSritiBh QoMni jOfiea 
to^B head hy tlmartaval^ an uneipeeM awdrgifdiilhMi^ 
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uHiniiani ficoni th« Bder Q s^t wnM nt. fe 
MM, ii Mteaid 

l«i^ has bean ^maiilly Q{>on the *Bide 'tff^iosr triaiplt 
paBtoral SMrtb African neigbbonre. ^he prMii# 
imttaM was no osception to the rale. Wliilo>onb 
GoveramoBt was cautiously and patiently leading «p <to 
an nltimaitam, our opponent suddenly ]^yed the Tory 
card lAiioh we were preparing to lay upon thetable«> 'Wui 
doonxasBt was very firm and explicit, but the teniMi 'ifi 
wUsh 4t *was drawn were so impossible that it isas 
erifientlgrfruied with the deliberate purpoM of foramg 
aW^mM^iate wa#. It demanded that the troope tqno 
the borders of the republic should be instantly with«^ 
drawn, that all reinforoements which had amved within 
the last year should leave South Africa, 'and that thods 
who were now upon the sea should he sent back withotti 
being landed. Failing a satisfactory answer within fbitjr* 
eight hours, * the Transvaal Government will with gresb 
regret he compelled to regard the action of her Majesty^s 
Government as a formal declaration ef war, for tlie<eoiii 
sciences of which it will not hold itself respoosibW 
The audacious message was received throughout the 
empire with a mixture of derision and anger, i^fha 
answer was despatched next day ihrough Sir Alftiid 
MilneTt 

’lOefc Oofeber. — ^Her Majesty’s Government hast 
received with igreat regret the peremptory demands ef tiiB 
Government of the South African Republic, conveyed^tA 
your telegratt of the 9th October. Yon will htfMiilihd 
GowmkiotaAof the Goutfa African Republic in^replydAHII 
the eonditionB demanded by the GovUramCift 'eMiN 
BiMtt^^AflfiM^itepiAlic ateieudi* as^lmr t'liijdity's 
tsspossails-to dfeedSs/ 
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pMi tbi^Mkttieiol^ paM ilnd.th»«iiiigUB|^of 
to ttiewbitmieBlMiif Mm LM»>M«tfeoa«iid*4li«lliaMVi 
It rwas jBikUe that shoiild maa^'to^ Mioai HliaMl 
piopla iraiia aaisear akin to qb aa.aiiif 
our owBi They vrora of Mio laiiia FfisiiD 
peopled our owiirflfaorBB. in habit of lariad, la^fOligioii^ 
in taspeet lor law, tbay ware ae ourBoWOBi • B a aaaj i ttdi^ 
tbigr were, and hoepitabk, with those BporMdg iBBimaiil 
whioh are dear to the Anglo-Celtio reoa.^/ ^faeiV i ra» > l ilM 
people in ifaa world who had more qiBaMtiea>jilMell^s«li' 
might admire and not the leaet of them waa 4hai Mdr 
oi indepeadenoe whioh it is our proadeit hoisiithai) WV 
have eneoiiraged in others as well as exeveiBid oureaWiM 
And yet we had come to this paesv thhi Ihora^wae my 
room in all vast South Africa for both of WV 
caiuiot hold ourselves blamefoiB in the 'matter. 
evil that men do livee after them,’ and it has been told in 
this small euperficial sketch where we have erred in the 
past in South Africa. On our hands, too, is the Jameson 
raid, carried out by Englishmen and led*by officers who 
held the Queen’s Commission; to us, also, the blame 
of the shuffling, half-hearted inquiry that most 
unjustifiable busmess. These are matches which helped 
to set the great blazeoalight, and it is we who held them. 
But the faggots which proved to be so inflammable, they 
were not of our setting. They were the wrongs done to 
half the community, the settled resolution of the minority 
to tax and vex the majority, the determination of a people 
who had lived two generations in a country to claim t^t 
country entirely for themselves. Behind them all there 
may have been the Dutch ambition to dominate fioath 
Africa. It was no petty object for which Britain fought. 
When a nation struggles onccmplaiBiiii^y Mnoiigh 
m<mthB of disastet she may claim to iiam proved her 
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OOttK^iotioR of tho justice and neoeBsiiy of the tskttggfai^ 
SbouU^ Dutch idm or English ideie of gouemmeiit 
fgvM throughout that huge country 9^ The one acand 
freedom for a single race, the other aeans equal rights 
to aU white men beneath one common law. What aanh 
means to the coloured races let history declare. This wae 
the main issue to be determined from the instant that 
the dock struck five upon the afternoon of Wednesday^ 
October the elCventhp eighteen hundred and ninety-miiiBb 
That moment marked the opening of a war destined to 
determine the fate of South AfricBp to work great chadgm 
in the British Empire^ to seriously afieot the futua 
history of the world, and incidentally to alter many of 
our views as to the art of war. It is th^ story of this 
war whiob, with limited material but with niuch Sspira- 
tion to care and candour, 1 shall now endeavour to Idk 
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TALANA HILL 

It was on the morning of October 12tih, amid cold and 
mist, that the Boer camps at Sandapruit and VolkaruBt 
broke up, and the burghers rode to the war. Some 
tweh e thousand of them, all mounted, with two batteries 
of eight Krupp guns each, were the invading force from 
the north, which hoped later to be joined by the Free- 
Btaicrs and by a contingent of Germans and Trans* 
vaalers who were to cross the Free State border. It was 
an hour before dawn that the guns started, and the 
ridemon followed close behind the last limber, so that 
the first light of day fell upon the black sinuous line 
winding down between the hills. A spectator upon the 
occasion says of them : * Their faces were a study. For 
the most part the ezpr.'ission worn was one of determina- 
tion and bulldog pertinacity. No sign of fear there, 
nor of wavering. Whatever else may be laid to the 
charge of the Boer, it may never truthfully be said that 
be is a coward or a man unworthy of the Briton’s steel.' 
The words were written early in the campaign, and the 
whole empire will endorse them to-day. Gould we have 
such men as willing fellow-citizens, they ore worth more 
than all the gold mines of their country. 

This main Transvaal body consisted of the oommando 
of Pretoria, which comprised 1,$00 men, and those of 
c 81 G 
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Httdelberg, Middelburg, Kragersdorp, Standerton, 
Wakkerstroom, and Ermelc, with the State Artillery, an 
excellent and highly organised body who were provided 
with the beet guns that have ever been brought on to a 
battlefield. Besides their sixteen Erupps, they dragged 
with them two heavy six-inch Creusot guns, which were 
destined to have a very important effect in the earlier 
part of the campaign. In addition to these native forces 
there were a certain number of European auxiliaries. The 
greater part of the German corps were with the Free 
State forces, but a few hundred came down from the 
north. There was a Hollander corps of about two hundred 
and fifty and an Irish— or perhaps more properly an 
Irish-Amerioan — corps of the same number, who rode 
under the green flag and the harp. 

The men might, by all accounts, be divided into two 
very different types. There were the town Boers, 
smartened and perhaps a little enervated by prosperity 
and civilisation, men of business and professional men, 
more alert and quicker than their rustic comrades. 
These men spoke English rather than Dutch, and 
indeed there were many men of English descent among 
them. But the others, the most formidable both in 
their numbers and in their primitive qualities, were 
the back-veldt Boers, the sunburned, tangle-haired, full- 
bearded farmers, the men of the Bible and the rifle, 
imbued with the traditions of their own guerilla warfiave. 
These wore perhaps the finest natural warriors upon 
earth, marksmen, hunters, accustomed to hard fare and 
a harder couch. They were rough in their ways and 
Bpseoh, but, in spite of many calunmies and some few 
unpleasant truths, they might compare with mesi 
disttij^iliad armies in their humanity and their desixe to 
dhsert^lUM' usages of war. 
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A few words hm as to the rntta who led thia 
singalar hoit. ' Piet Jonbert was a Gape Ooltxniat 
birth-'a fellow oountryzoan, Hke Xniger ' hilznblf, of 
those whom the narrow laws ol hia new eoontry pmisM 
in regarding as ontaide the pale. He came from tliAt 
French Huguenot blood which has atrengtbened aaid 
refined every race which it has toaohed, and from it he 
derived a chivalry and generosity which made him re- 
spected and liked even by his opponents. In many 
native broils and in the British campaign of 1661 he 
had shown himself a capable leader. His record in 
standing ont for the independence of the Transvaal was 
a very consistent one, for he had not accepted ofBOe 
onder the British, as Emger had done, bnt had 
remained always an irreconcilable. Tall and burly, 
with hard grey eyes and a grim month half hidden by 
his bushy beard, he was a fine type of the men iHiiom 
he led. He was now in his sixty-fifth year, and the lire 
of his youth had, as some of the burghers urged, died 
down within him ; but he was experienced, crafty, and 
warwise, never dashing and never briUiant, but slow, 
steady, solid, and inexorable. 

Besides this northern army there were two other 
bodies of burghers converging upon NataL One, con- 
sisting of the commandoes from Utrecht and the 
Swaziland districts, had gathered at Vryheid on the 
flank of the British position at Dundee. The Other, 
much larger, not less probably than six or Beven 
thousand men, were the contingent from the Free Staite 
and a Tranevaal corps, together With SeluerB Germans, 
who were making their way through the varioui pMsea, 
eheTistwa Past, and Yea Beenen's Paas, which lead 
Uuongh the grim range of Drakenkbefs ahd open 
out upon the more fertile plaine of Western nataL The 
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l^taHorce may have baen Something between twctity and 
thousand men. By aR adcotmte they ^ereiof an 
Vustonishingly high heaH:, oonTinced that a path of hasy 
^ctory lay before them, and that nothing eovld bif 
their way to the sea. If the British commanders 
tindeirated their opponents, there is ample evidence that 
the mistake was reciprocal. 

A few words now as to the disposition of the British 
forces, concerning which it must be borne in mind that 
fiir 'George White, though in actual command, had only 
been a few days in the country before war was declared, 
80 that the arrangements fell to General Penn Symons, 
aided or hampered by the advice of the local political 
Authorities. The main position was at Ladysmith, but 
an advance post was strongly held at Glencoe, which is 
five miles from the station of Dundee and forty from 
Ladysmith. The reason for this dangerous division of 
force was to secure each end of the Biggarsberg section 
Of the railway, and also to cover the important collieries 
Of that district. The positions chosen seem in each 
case to show that the British commander was not 
aware of the number and power of the Boer guns, for 
each was equally defensible against ride fire and 
vulnerable to an artillery attack. *In the case of Glencoe 
it was particularly evident that guns upon the hills above 
would, as they did, render the position untenable. This 
outlying post was held by the Ist Leicester Regiment, 
the 2nd Dublin Fusiliers, and the first battalion of 
Rifihs, with the 18th Hussars, three companies of 
mounted infantry, and three bsttteries of fidd attiilery, 
the t8tfa, 67th, and 69th. The Ist Boyal ^Iriih 
Fmtlidra were on their wa>y to reinforce if, and^anfivsd 
be^Offe^the findf actiobl. Altogether the Glenuod'iiBmp 
contained BOme four thousand men. 
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Tbo mam bodj of the army remah^4 at Ladysmith. 
These .eonsisted of lat Levons, the let LiveQHMda* 
and the $taAdG«ffdoii ^ighta^dere, with the MtQlotteestem* 
the 2nd King’s Loyal Bides, and the 2nd lUde Brigade* 
remloroed later by the Manchesters. The eavabry 
included the 5th Dragoon Guards, the 5th Laneers, a 
detachment of 19th Hussars, the Natal Cas^abineers# the 
Natal Mounted Police, and the Border Mounted^ Lides^ 
reinforeed later by the Imperial Light Horse, a dne body 
of men raised principally among the refugees from the 
Bond. For artillery there were the 21et, 42nd, and 53rd 
batteries of held artillery^ and No. 10 Mountain Battery^ 
with the Natal Field Artillery, the guns of which were 
too light to be of service, and the 2Srd Company of 
Boyal Engineers. The whole force, some eight or nine 
thousand strong, was under the immediate command of 
8ir George White, with Sir Archibald Humter, fresh 
from the Soudan, General French, apd Goneral Jm 
Hamilton as his lieutenants. , . i 

The first shock of the Boers, then, must fall upon 

4.000 men. If these could be overwhelmed, there iVerc 

3.000 more to be defeated or masked. Then what was 
there between them and the sea ? Some detachsuenjics 
of local volunteers, •the Durban Light iDjfantry <at 
Goleneo, and the Natal Boyal Bides, with somei'navsi 
volunteer B at Bstcourt. With the power oC the Boers 
and their mobility it is inexplicable how the colony was 
saved. We are of the same blood, the Boers and we, and 
we show it in our failings. Over^conddenoe on our 
part gave them the chance, and over-ponhdenoeoir theirs 
prevented them from instantly avahinRithemseltesiiajlJt. 
H passed, .Kueueir to. coma again*. . 

. The (Onthrpak of war wse upon jUetobeV' lflfth<( tfu 
theiigth the Boer fbroes crossed the<ii»otidr.bpthven 
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thenociti and on the west. On the ISth they'oeei^ied 
•CUmailMttown at the top angle ^of Natak te*<the -IdMh 
tfai^ had reached NeweaBtlO) «^larger town eMe fifieea 
aiileB ineide the border. Watohere from the hoaaee mm 
to. miles of canTaa-tilted bnllodt wagons winding 4ewn 
the passeB, and learned that this was not a raid bat an 
invasion. At the same date news readied the British 
headquarters of an advance from the western paseeA 
and of a movement from the Buffalo Biver on tite eash 
On the 18th Sir George White had made a reeonnaissanee 
in force, but had not come in touch with the enemy. Oil 
the 16th six of the Natal Police were surrounded and 
captured at one of the drifts of the Buffalo Itiver< On 
the l*8th our cavalry patrols came into touch with the 
Boer scouts at Acton Homes and Besters Station, ^tfaesse 
being the voortrekkers of the Orange Free State force. 
On the 18th also a detachment was reported from 
Hadders Spruit, sevmi miles north of Glencoe Gamp. 
The doud was drifting up, and it could not be king 
before it would burst. 

Two days later, on the early morning of October SGtb, 
the forces came at last into ooUision. At half^past three 
in the morning, well before daylight, the mounted 
miantry picket at the junction of the roade from 
Landmane and Yants Ihrifts was fired into by the Boofen^ 
berg commando, and retired upon its supports. Tim 
companies of the Dublin FusUiers were sent out, andat 
five o'clock on a fine but misty morning the wholes al 
Symons's force was under arms with the knowledge that 
the fieera were pushing boldly towards dhein. Thi 
hhaht*elad linea of fitting men stood In their do&g>thin 
ranka staring up at the curves of the saddledmeUilki U 
ihb Miila and eaet of tihem, and 6traimiigithiir4^ to 
cateb#|iSsii^*of the enemy. Why tthem eimMldlkk 
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bMkiUilla ivMe <iiot oodupitd by dot oW>]Noyle 
unist be eonfeeeed, msohible iayiAeiyv ii a' MbMr 
on one flank iwere Ube tStih Hmlan knd'tlie noMitei 
infiuitiy. On tbe (Mitt w^re Ihe eighteen ^nblioDlebi 
gtine, limbeired np and ready, the ho#eee fldgetbkg and 
ebimping in the raw fnorning air. 

And then suddenly^-^nid that beihey An ofltoie 
with a teieseope etored intently and pointetl; AflolM 
and aneiher turned a steady field glaes towards the tome 
plaee. And then the men could see also^ and a Uttii 
nhmnitr of mtareet ran down the ranks. 

A long sloping hill — Talana Hill— olite-^een^lnhosi 
was stretching away in front of them. At the ^sm&lillt 
it rose into a rounded crest. The mist was oktiruigt 
and the curve was hard-outlined against the limpid bltie 
of the morning sky. On this, some two and a half ttltoi 
or three miles <yff, a little group of bladk dots Isttfl 
Sfppeared. fPhe clear edge of the skyline had b e e o M ia 
serrated With moving figures. They clustered istd^^d 
knot, then opened again, and then 

*niere htid been no smoke, but there oaibO'a fOlig 
crescendo hoot, rising into a shrill WoiK ' ThWtglM 
hammed over tbo soidiers like a great bto, and BleHhei 
into soft earth hohiftd them. Then another-^ 
another — and yet another. But’ there Wai ne ilkiie to 
heed them, for there was the hillside ''ami there' the 
enemyw So at it again With the good old mUrdetoae 
obsolete heroic tooiios of the British trsRlitioti f TbbM 
am times when, in spite of eoienoe and *boGk4oro^^>4h[e 
best plan'fstlie boldest plan^aad it* is'well tO'fly«tMdgillt 
to.yoarMSBflMi^’w tbmt,<toi^*4he«4dianoo> iMr«*yMr 
BtmngthmayfhilttmffWeyea*ean>gtoBp»it«* 
noTohoflkodtol thamibmyhttil^ao^ jfFbalgMehMM 
toihmdraiit,aMdliMMrbd| a^loipeAedi fli o toflh Hiy 
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ifeve moved round in the diieotion oC HatldsptiuA) 
poteing through the little town of Dundee^ whol*e tiM 
women and children came to the doors and windows <to 
eheer them. It was thought that the hill was more 
aooessible from that side. The Leicesters and one field 
battery — the 67th — were left behind to protect the 
eamp and to watch the Newcastle Hoad upon the west. 
At seven in the morning all was ready for the assault. 

Two military facts of importance had already been 
disoloeed. One was that the Boer percuBsion-shetts wet« 
useless in soft ground, as hardly any of them exploded ; 
the other that the Boer guns could outrange our 
ordinary fifteen-pounder field gun, which had been the 
one thing perhaps in the whole British equipment upon 
which we were prepared to pin our faith. The two 
batteries, the ISth and the 69th, were moved nearer, 
first to 8,000, and then at last to 2,800 yards, at Whids 
range they quickly dominated the guns upon the hilL 
Other guns had opened from another crest to the east of 
Talana, but these also were mastered by the fire of thd 
18th Battery. At 7.80 the infantry were ordered to 
advance, which they did in open order, extended to tea 
paces. The Dublin Fusiliers formed the first line, ^ 
Bifles the second, and the Irish FusilierB the third. 

The first thousand yards of the advance were over 
open grassland, whwe the range was long, and tfaS 
yellow brown of the khaki blended with the withered 
veldt. There were few casualties until the wood was 
reached, which lay halfway up the long slope of the hill. 
It was a plantation of larches, some hundreds of yardi 
wevossand nearly as many deep. On the left side el this 
waod^that is, the left side to the advancing tioopBf^ 
tinas alMlolied «a bug nidlah or holbw, which tiWi pm* 
psaiiDiilaiftr *o the hill, and iervadrathdriis aeoadMor 
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ol iNiliets thiD as a oover. So severe wa« the fire at 
this point that both in the wood and in the nnlbih the 
troops la]F down to avoid it. An ofiQeer ol Irish FMair 
hers has nsorrated how in trying to cut the straps ism 
a fallen private a razor lent him for that purpose by, a 
wounded sergeant was instantly shot out of his hand^ 
The gallant Symons, who had refused to dismount, was 
shot through the stomach and fell from his horse mortallp 
wounded. With an excessive gallantry, he had not only 
attracted the enemy’s fire by retaining his horse, bsEt ht 
had been accompanied throughout the action by <an 
orderly bearing a red pennon. * Have they got the hiU 9 
Have they got the hill ? ’ was his one eternal question as 
Hiey carried him dripping to the rear. It was at ths 
edge of the wood that Colonel Sherston met his ond^ 

From now onwards it was as much a soldiers’ batUs 
AS Inkermann. In the shelter of the wood the mm 
eager of the three battalions had pressed to the iilamk 
until the fringe of the trees was lined by men from aUiof 
them. The difficulty of distingmshing partioular mgtr 
meats where all were clad alike made it impossiblOiiB 
the heat of action to keep any sort of formation. So 
hot was the fire that for the time the advance <wnB 
brought to a standstill, but the fi9tb battery, fiiinig 
shrapnel at a range of 1,400 yards, subdued the rifle fire, 
and about half-past eleven the infantry were aUa to pnsh 
on once more. 

Above the wood there was an open space some hun- 
dreds of yards across, bounded by a cough stone wall 
built lor herdiiig cattle. A second wall ran «k«iii^ 
^les to this down towards the^weod. An enfilading 
rifle fire had been sweeping aeross this Qpesi<spaae^tb«t 
the nail intent doec not appear to ihavOrheannseiHpM 
hy^thtiauamy, who held] the hepieiaboue Snevinid 
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Hw «roM tbe soldiers zmi< in^nngla ileiondfer 
irfielier ol the wall, whieh Severed thenstk) ^brrigM, 
tttti flO( TMOhed the other wall weross their front, ^fiesi 
Ihnre'WAB a seoond long delay, the men dribUing vf kern 
hehrw, afid firing orer the top of the wall and between 
the ehinks of the stones. The Dublin Fusiliers^ titarongh 
Mng in a more diffionlt position, had been unable >db 
get^npas qnkkly as the others, and most of thehanfr 
breathing eiBcited men who orowded under the Wall wen 
of the Bifies and of the Irish Fusiliers. The air wasiso 
fflril of bullets that it seemed impossible to live upenitbe 
other side of this shelter. Two hundred yards mtemened 
between the wall and the crest of the kopje, t And yet 
the kopje had to be cleared if the battle weie to be weWk 
Out of the huddled line of crouching men an officer 
spMng shouting, and a score of soldiers vaulted ovier the 
waU and fallowed at his heels. It was Captain>OaimQB, 
of 4fre Irish Fusiliers, but bis personal magnetism oanaail 
wp with him some of the Bifies as well asmenoCihu 
own command. He and half his little forlorn hope iweia 
strWok down — he, alas ! to die the same nighb-4mt then 
were other leaders as brave to take his place. *Forraii 
away, men, forrard away 1 * cried Nugent, of the Biftsa. 
Three boUets struck hk^ bat he oantinued to drag hiiiib> 
self up the boaldernitudded hill. Others followed^ <suid 
others, from mil eidee they came running, the orouohiag, 
yelling, khaki-clad figures, and the supports rashed 4 ^ 
from the rear. For a time they were beaten down by 
ihedr own ohrapnel striking into them from bdind^ 
whiahvis an mmasing thing when one oonOideBs that tiit 
imdgafWia omder dsfOdO yards. It was hereribetwnen tha 
wd il — d f th a >Mnmaiit,-that^ C otonal Punning^ ofthaltiim, 
wnjweiMiiy dtherHbfave anet thefriWld^i town dtp 
•oMwi biil0hi wpd wnm b^tham ok thgioimaiy^Jbid 
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the Bkwm th i mod amy in 4tont nnd tiM 

amioai €«kMharfl ittA tlM<‘pMii bakiN»^aaii4]l»^wwriB|g 
helMta on itfid lanmad ftt^^laat dM^aU^aiai 

welL 

Bat itwas, it mttflt be eo nfe aea ^ ft fiyirrhiaiviotdiyi 
We hftd our hiU, but what else had^ < lllie 'gm 
which bad been eiletioed by our fire had ^hbcitirfladead 
from the kopje. The eommando which BeiMd> Jtbe bih 
was that of Lucas Meyer, and it is computed dhait*i|a 
had with him about 4,000 men. This (figure insitades 
tbOM mider<4be command of Brasmue} who maide >lii^ 
hearted demonstraftions against the Britieh fiankj i<II 
the shiikem be eliminated, it is probable tfaut^thereaieM 
not more ^an a thousand actual oombatants Uponitba 
hill. Of this number about fifty were kiHSd and^h 
hundred wounded. The Briti^ loss at Tabma Hitt 
itself was 41 killed and 180 wounded, but atteug the 
killod were many whom the army oouidlli^uphiu. 
gallant but optimistic Symons, Gunning af 4ho 
Shereton, Oonnor, Hambro, and many othUr brave* msM 
died that di^. Tlie loss of offioers was out ol ftll'puofwt 
tion to that of the men. 

An incident which occurred immediately after the 
action did much to reb the British of ths’ Mis nf^illlh 
victory.. Artillery had pushed up the«lonie&bi4ftab4hiB 
hill was carried, and had unlhdbefed nti IlSk 

between the two hills, from which the enetftyVlia biohin 
gnmpsol SO and 100,eould be seen stoeamingiaiiaji 
ftiser ehanoe for the use of shrapnel hasmevurbeeiiif But 
at tbis^mstanl' theiSiMui firom wn old ifon^uhnsAjanr'ilis 

ftMPsne sidciodthedulL ftrhieh'lwdiJbeen nsod'ulbdiytagia 

Bm hospilnhin wnuhraith^a wfaibi fiftgi» <>Itdu|)Mhlftii 
that theiftetiiMl wasiin gfood faiiftfwd»lhsft#wa#«itt|l^ 
ifttindeddwtelaim ftip po te eti m i fsv^thft«‘SgttlMasafiftfty 
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iritvob followed him. 3«it fhe too ooi]|fidwg gwnoor in 
fiemnand appears to have thought that att,aiq»iBtioehoid 
heon.deolaved, and held hia hand during ^hoea pioemwi 
minutei which might have turned a defeat into^^a 
rout. The chance passed, never to return. The double 
error of firing into our own advance and of lailing 
to five into the enemy's retreat makes i the battle nne 
which, cannot be look^ back to with satisfaction by owe 
gunnere. 

In the meantime some miles away another train ^ 
events had led to a complete disaster to our small cavalrp 
forc6T->a disaster which robbed our dearly bought infantry 
vietory of mooh of its importance. That action akme was 
sukdouhtedhr a victorious one, but the net result of the 
day’s figjhting cannot be said to have been eertainly 
in )Our favour. It was Wellington who asserted thed 
Ul cavalry always got him into scrapes, and the 
whole of Hritiah zoilitary history might furnish examples 
(d what he meant. Here again our cavalry got intc 
troable* Suffice it for the civilian to ehvonicle th< 
fast* and leave it to the military critic to portion out tbs 
blame. 

One company of mounted infantry {that of . the 
Hifles) bad been told off to form an escort for the guMi 
The reet of the mounted infantry with part of^thi 
Idth^finaaava (Colonel MoUer) had moved round the right 
jBank until they reached the right rear of the eneiayi 
Bach a movement, had Lucas Meyer been jtheioiilji 
Q{q|Kment, would have been above criticism ; but knowiiiB 
M>we did, that there were several oommandeetoonwgiai 
npMi fiUmoe it was obviously taking avniyigcavefand 
amtawi risk to allow thaioavalry to wander itoqrlaf fvod 
«afpert.i / They weva^tsoon eutangled in IvofamtWimnihQ 
awifat ta e ko d. bptsnperkt numbers of' 
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was tk time when they might have exarted^m knporhutt 
inflaence upon the action by attacking thA BotR ^potaiw 
behiiKi tfaa hills, but the oppoHunity #m elloind4o iMtss. 
An attempt was made to get back to thb army» ind a sarki 
of defensive positions were held to cover the ratceat, hot 
the enemy’s fire became too hot to aUeW them twbe 
retained. Every route save one appeared to be hloefcelS, 
BO the horsemen took this, which led them into the 
heart of a second commando of the enemy. Finding no 
way through, the force took up a defensive position, 
part of them in a farm and part on a kopje which over- 
looked it. 

The party consisted of two troops of Hussars, one 
company of mounted infantry of the Dublin Filailim, 
and one section of the mounted infantry of the Rifles-^ 
about two hundred men in all. They were subjected to a 
hot fire for some hours, many being killed and wounded. 
Guns were brought up, and fired shell into thefarmhoase. 
At 4.80 the force, being in a perfectly hopeless poskiaB, 
laid down their arms. Their ammunition was gone^ masiy 
of their horses had stampeded, and they were hemmed 
in by very superior numbers, so that no slightest slur 
ean rest upon the survivors for their decision to survender, 
though the movemeffts which brought them to seich a 
pass are more open to criticism. They were the van-^ 
guard of that considerable body of humiliated «nd 
bhter-faearted men who were to assemble at the capital 
of our brave and crafty enemy. The remainder of the 
18th Hussars, who under Major Knox had been detaobed 
from the main force and sent across the Boer reoTt 
^rent a seonewhat similar experience, but •suteoeded in 
eitriteting themsulveB with alose of six lolled aad^don 
^mndodv v!Bheir^orts wore by nef means bet, as Any 
engaged thef attention >of a' considusable body of Boors 
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dtatiiii^ the da,y uid were able to bring eeme pdKmefe 
liaak'wratfa them. 

The battle of Takma Hill wasa taotioal nietor^ 
•Integio defeat. It was a orade frontal attack witiioat 
imy attempt at oTen a feint of flanking, bat the vaiov 
oi the troops, from f^nerkl to prhrate, carried it throng 
The force was in a position so radically false that the 
only ase which they oonld make of a victory was to 
cover their own retreat. From all points Boer com* 
mandoes were converging upon it, and already it was 
understood that the guns at their command were heavier 
than any which could be placed against them. This 
was made more clear on October 21st, the day after 
the battle, when the force, having withdrawn over^ 
night from the useless hill which they had captured, 
moved across to a fresh position on the far side of the 
rkflway. At four in the afcemoon a very heavy gun 
opened from a distant hill, altogether beyond the extreme 
range of 'Our artillery, and plumped shell after shell into 
our camp. It was the first appearance of the great 
Oreusot. An officer with several men of the Leioestere, 
and some of our few remaining cavalry, were hit. The 
pomtion was clearly impossible, so at two in the 
mommg of tdie 22nd the whole force was moved to a 
point to the south of the town of Dundee. On tike 
same day a reconnaissance was made in the directum of 
Griencoe Station, but the passes were found to be strong^ 
occupied, and the little army marched back again to ito 
origiiHtl position. The eommsand had falien to fOokmet 
Yoia, « who justly considered that his men werfl 
dflageMSly and usefosBly ezposefl, and that his aomel 
steatbgy was to fall back, if it were still poMible,mid^flv 
the mahi body at Ladyeiiuih, emBat ^ cost of alNSata*)^ 
iug tbo two hundred siok and wocmded whd Idy with* 





General Symons in the hospital at Dundee. It was a 
painful necessity, but no one who studies the sitoation 
can have any doubt of its wisdom. The retreat was no 
easy task, a march by road of some sixty or seventy miles 
through a very rough country with an enemy pressing on 
every side. Its successful completion without any loss or 
any demoralisation of the troops is perhaps as fine a mili- 
tary exploit as any of our early victories^ ^ Through the 
energetic and loyal co-operation of Sir George White, 
who fought the actions of Elandslaagte and of BietlDii- 
iein in order to keep the way open for them, and owing 
mainly to the skilful guidance of Colonel DartneU,of iha 
Natal Police, they succeeded in their critical manosuviie. 
On October 28rd they were at Beith, on the 24th s4 
Waschbank Spruit, on the 25th at Sunday BiveTf sad 
next morning they marched, sodden with rain^ plastered 
with mud, dog-tired, but in the best of spirits, into 
Ladysmith amid the cheers of their comrades. A tettle^ 
SIX days without settled sleep, four days witb(nd>.a 
proper meal, winding up with a single march of thirty- 
two miles over heavy ground and through a pelting xain 
storm — that was the record of the Dundee oolumiL 
They had fought and won, they had striven and toiled to 
the utmost capacity.) of manhood, afid the end of it aU 
was that they had reached the spot which they should 
never have left. But their endurance could not be lostrr- 
no worthy deed is ever lost. Like the light division, 
when they marched their fifty odd unbroken miles to be 
present at Talavera, they leave a memory and a standard 
behind them which is more important than suocaiSi 
It is by the tradition of such siifierings and sush andu* 
ranee that others in other days are nerved to do tbO'lika» 
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CHAPTER VI 

BLANDSLiAOTB AKD BIETFONTEIN 

While the Glencoe force had struck furiously at the 
army of Lucas Meyer, and had afterwards by hard 
marching disengaged itself from the numerous dangers 
which threatened it, its comrades at Ladysmith had 
loyally co-operated in drawing ofif the attention of the 
enemy and keeping the line of retreat open. 

On October 20th— the same day as the Battle of 
Talana Hill — the line was cut by the Boers at a point 
nearly midway between Dundee and Ladysmith. A 
small body of horsemen were the foi erunners of a con- 
siderable commando, composed of Freestaters, Trans- 
Taalers, and Germans, who had advanced^ into Hatal 
through Botha’s Pass under the command of General 
Koch. They had with them the two Maxim-Kordenfelds 
which had been 6aptured fiom the Jameson raiders, 
and were now destined to return once more to British 
hands. Colonel Schiel, the German artillerist, had 
charge of those guns. 

On the evening of that day General French, with 
a strong reconnoitring party, including the Katal 
Carabineers, the 6th Lancers, and the 2l8t batteiy, had 
defined the enemy’s posUion. Next morning (the 2l8t) 
ha jfeturnedi but either the enemy had been reinforoed 
during the night or he had underrated them the day 
before, for the force 'vhich he took with him was too 
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weak for any boHous attack. He had one battery of the 
Natal artillery, with their little eeven-pounder popgiinB, 
five squadrons of the Imperial Horse, and, in the train 
which slowly accompanied his advance, half a battalion 
of the Manchester Begiment. Elated by the news of 
Talana Hill, and anxious to emulate their brothers Of 
Dundee, the little force moved out of Ladysmith Jn the 
early morning. 

Some at least of the men were animated by feelings 
such as seldom find a place in the breast of the British 
soldier as ho marches into battle. A sense of duty, a 
belief in the justice of his cause, a love for his regipiept 
and for his country, these are the common incentives of 
every soldier. But to the men of the Imperial Light 
Horse, recruited as they were from among the British 
refugees of the Band, there was added a burning sense 
of iiij'usticc, and in many cases a hitter hatred against 
the men whose rule bad weighed so heavily upon them. 
In this singular corps the ranks were full of wealthy 
men and men of education, who, driven from their 
peaceful vocations in Johannesburg, were bent upon 
fighting their way back to them again. A most Un- 
merited slur had been cast upon their courage in con- 
nection with the Jameson raid — a slur which they and 
other similar corps have washed out for ever in their 
own blood and that of their enemy. Chisholm, a fiery 
little Lancer, was in command, with Karri Davis and 
Wools-Sampson, the two stalwarts who had preferred 
Pretoria Gaol to the favours of Kruger, as his majors. 
The troopers were on fire at the news that a cartel had 
arrived in Ladysmith the night before, purporting to 
come from the Johannesburg Boers and Hollanders,, 
abking what Wform the Light Horse wore, as they, 
were anxious to meet them in battle. Tbc&e men wOre 
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fallow townBmen and knew each other well. They iieed 
not have troubled about the uniform, lor before evening 
the Light Horse were neur enough for them to know 
their faces. 

It was about eight o’clock on a bright summer 
morning that the small force came in contact with a 
few scattered Boer outposts, who retired, firing, before 
the advance of the Imperial Light Horse. As they fell 
back the green and white tents of the invaders came 
into view upon the russet-coloured hillside of Elands- 
laagte. Donmi at the red brick railway station Ihe 
Boers could be seen swarming out of the buildings in 
which they had spent the night. The little Natal guns, 
firing with obsolete black powder, threw a few shells 
into the station, one of which, it is said, penetrated a 
Boer ambulance which could not be seen by the gunners. 
The accident was to be regretted, but as no patients 
could have been in the ambulance the mischance was 
not a serious one. 

But the busy, smoky little sevon-pounder guns were 
soon to meet their master. Away up on the distant 
hillside, a long thousand yurds beyond their own furthest 
range, there was a sudden bright flash. No smoke, 
only the throb of flame, and then the long sibilant 
scream of the shell, and the thud as it buried itself in 
the ground under a limber. Such judgment of range 
would have delighted the most martinet of inspectors at 
Okehampton. Bang came another, and another, and 
another, right into the heart of the battei'y. The six 
little guns lay back at Uieir e^ti-emest angle, and oU 
barked together in impotent fury. Another shell pitched 
over them, and the officer in command lowered his 
fieid^glass in despair as he saw his own shells bursting 
far shoi't upon the hillside.* Jameson’s defeat doee‘'nof 
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gem ^ V)y d^fept m Mb i^tillai^. 

Pf^ch, peering 00911 came tro i)ie oon- 

clpsioa Irbere we too zoi^ BwbIiqc )^%n4 
if those fifteea-poonders desired target practif^ |he^ 
should find some other mark than the NaW 
Artillery, A few curt orders, and his whole foppa^was 
making its way tp the rear, Ther^^ pu^ pf r^age^^l 
those perilou| guns, they halted, the telegraph wire 
was out, a telephone attachment was made, gncf Freu<!jj||;i 
whispered his troubles into the sympathetic en^ of 
Ladysmith. He did not whisper in vain. What ho had 
to say was that where he had expected a few hundred ridp- 
men he found something like two thousand, and that 
where he expected no guns he found two very excelleqt 
ones. The reply was that by road and by rail as many 
men as could be spared were on their way to join 
him. 

Boon they began to drop in, those useful roiixfproe- 
ments — first the Devons, quiet, busmesB-like, reliable; 
then the Gordons, dashing, fiery, brilliant. Two 
squadrons of the 5th Lancers, the 42nd li.F.A., the 
21ut B.F.A., another squadron of Lancers, a squadron 
of the 5th Dragoon Guards — French begun to feel that 
he was strong enoughjor the task in front of him. He 
had a decided superiority of numboi r and of gunp. Bui 
the others were on their favourite defensive on a hill. It 
would be a fair fight and a deadly one. 

It was late after noon before the advance began^ It 
was hard, among those billowing hills, to make out the 
ex^t limits pf the enemy's position, All th«jt w W- 
hun was that they were there* and that we having 
them out if it were humanly possible. *xhe enemy 
are there,’ said Ian Hamilton to his infantry ; ' 1 hc^ 
you will shift them out befjftfe. sunset— in Ippt, 1 know 

■ 2 
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you wOl.' The men cheered and laughed. In long 
open lines they advanced across the veldt, while 
the thunder of the two batteries behind them told the 
3oer gunners that it was their turn now to know v^hat 
it was to be outmatched/ 

The idea was to take the position by a front and a 
flank attack, but there seems to have been some difficulty 
in determining which was the front and which the 
flank. In fact, it was only by trying that one could know. 
General White with his staff had arrived from Ladysmith, 
but refused to take the command out of French’s hands. 
It is typical of White's chivalrous spiiit that within ten 
days he refused to identify himself with a victory when 
it was within his right to do so, and took the whole re- 
sponsibility for a disaster at which ho was not present. 
Now he rode amid the shells and atched the able dis- 
positions of his lieutenant. 

About half-past three the action had fairly begun. 
In front of the advancing British there lay a rolling hill, 
topped by a further one. The lower hill was not defended, 
and the infantry, breaking from column of companies 
into open order, advanced ovoi it. Beyond was a broad 
grassy valley uhich led up to tlie main position, a long 
kopje flanked by a small sugar 16af one. Behind the 
green slope which led to the ridge of death an ominous 
and terrible cloud was driving up, casting its black 
shadow over the combatants. There was the stillness 
which goes before some great convulsion of nature. The 
men pressed on in silence, the soft thudding Of their feet 
and the rattle of their sidearms filling the air with a Sow 
and continuous murmur. An additional solemnity was 
cflVeii to the attack by that huge black cloud wMoh htihg 
bdfbVe ^hem. 

'Tbe British guns had opened at a range of 4,400 
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yards^ 4 nd now agiikis^ the swarthy hi^kgroupA th^e 
cam# the quick amokeleBB twinkle pf the Bher reidy^ It 
waa an unequal fight, but gaUantly Buitained. , A, diet 
and another to find the range; then a wreath of 
smoke from a bursting shell exactly where the guns ha4 
been, followed by another and another. Overmatohed, 
the two Boer pieces relapsed into a sulky silenpo, ji^roken 
now and again by short spurts of frenzied actiuity. The 
British batteries turned their attention away from tbeo^^ 
and began to search the ridge with shrapnel and prepaije 
the way for the advancing infantry. 

The scheme was that the Devonshires should hold 
the enemy in front while the main attack from the left 
flank was carried out by the Gordons, the Manchesters, 
and the Imperial Light Horse. The words * front ' and 
* flank,’ however, cease to have any meaning with so 
mobile and elastic a force, and the attack whiph wap 
intended to come from the left became really a fiontal one^ 
while the Devons found themselves upon the right flank of 
the Boers. At the moment of the final advance the groat 
black cloud had burst, and a torrent of rain lashed mfjo 
the faces of the men. Slipping and sliding upon the wpt 
grass, they advanced to the assault. , 

And now amid thcr hissing of the rain there came thj^ 
fuller, more menacing whine of the Mauser bullets, and 
the ridge rattled from end to end with the rifle fire. 
Men fell fast, but their comrades pressed hotly on. 
There was a long w^y to go, for the summit of the 
position was nearly 800 feet ohoie the level of (he run- 
way. The hiUsidet which had appeared to be one b1o||^, 
was really a succession of undulation^,, so ' that the 
aduaneing infantry alternately dipped (nto sti^ter and 
omezged into a hajl.of buDsts. The line nf^j^vui^ 
was dotted with khpi^lad ^guree, some stiU fin doaifi^ 
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Bm iiftthiilg in the& ' ilW! h(m4 

of the 6k>rd6ns,' ^Hot 

^^l^[fhidklly kihbkixi^ his |)!^e. ^^ibholMcfi 

dolond of the' Ixhpetriali, l^ad falT^h tirith M'hioMf 
wounds as ^e da^ed if^twatd'WVlUg t dolh^Ud "kdlih 
in the flbir. ' So ‘tong ^ks the advance ^^nd fi6*trj^’S 
the hill that thd tUen sank panting upon the gt^hjid,^ 
and took iheir breath before hiaking another rush. Ab 
at Talahk ‘fiill, Yegifuental formation was Idrgdty goh^ 
aiid thkh 6f the ManohesterB, Oord6ns, and Ihij^etftf 
Light Horse snrged upwards in one long ragged fringe, 
Sdoitchihan, Englishman, and British AfiieBnder keeping 
pade in that raOe of death. And now at last they hegkn 
to see their ’enemy. Here and there among thObOuldbi^ 
in front of them there was the glimpse of a slouched 
hat, ol* a pee|) at a Hushed beaided face which drodpeld 
oVkr a iiAe barrel. There was a pause, and then Wfth'h 
fifteh ithpUlse the wave of men gathered thkmsdWrt 
together afrd Hung themselves forward. Bark figures 
Sjidang tip frbm the rocks in front. Some held tip idiefr 
rihes in token of surrender. Soxhe rkn with hettdb 


Sufik between their shoulders, jumping and dnekibig 
among the rocks. The pantiUg hreathlbss dimfforii 
wete 60 the edge of the plateau. There were the two 
gtihs which had Hashed so brightly, sflericed notv, 
a littelf of dead gunners arouhd them and one Wounded 
dificer ^tandiilg by a trail. A small body of the Boer^ StHl 
ifekisted. “'Their appearance horrified some ofOur'lridx}. 
*%ey't!^6ire dressed in blatk frbek coats ahd looked 'tfl4 
a%t of rather seedy tydsineSs iheh,' yj^ectainf'. 

f xi eecUed like mtir&^ t6 kw thbib.* ' Bomb sifr^dei^, 

bm tjiiio- .1 r ^ 
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treated with all eottrteay and attention, hut died in Lady- 
smith Hospital some days afterwards. 

In the meanwhile the DeToUahire Begiiient had 
waited until the attack had developed and had theb 
charged Ihe hill upon thd flank, while the artfllery 
moved up until it was within 2,000 yards of the enemy^S 
position. The Devons met with a less fierce resisianotEt 
than the others, and swept up to the summit in tixhe 'tb 
head off some of the fugitives. The whole of our infantry 
were now upon the ridge. 

But even so these dour fighters were not beateii. 
They clnng desperately to the farther edges of the 
plateau, firing fiom behind the rocks. There had been a 
race for tho nearest gun between an officer of the Man- 
chesters and a drummer sergeant of the Gordons. The 
officer won, and sprang in triumph on to the piece. Men of 
all regiments swarmed round yelling and cheering, when 
upon their astonished ears there sounded the 'Geasb 
fire ' and then the * Betire.' It was incredible, and yet It 
pealed out again, unmistakable in its urgency. 
the instinct of discipline the men were slowly IhlKng 
back. And then the truth of it came upOn the minds off 
some of them. The crafty enemy had learned our bugle 
calls. * Betire be damned ! ' shrieked a little bugtei:, 
and blew the * Advance ’ with all the breath that the hill- 


side had left him. The men, w'bo had retired a huxidred 
yards and uncovered the guns, flooded back oV^*tlte 
plateau, and in the Boer camp which lay henCi^th it h 
white flag showed that the game t^as up, A sipiadron 


of the Lancers and of the 9th Dragoon Guardi^ under 
Colond Gdre of the latter regiment, had prowled roknd 
the ba^ of the bill, and in the fading they'bhir^ 
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000 Qf tlijO very few occasions iu the wh^e , 
mounted Briton overtook the mounted Boer.. 

* What price Mayuba ? ’ was the cry raised by s^me 
of the infantry as they dashed op to the enemy’s 
position, and the action may indeed be said, to have 
been in some respects the converse of that famous hght. 
It is true that there were many more British at 
Elandslaagte than Boers at Majuba, but then the 
defending force was much more numerous also, and the 
British had no guns there. It is true, also, tha^ 
Majuba is very much more precipitous than Elands- 
laagte, but then every practical soldier knows that it is 
easier to defend a moderate glacis than an abrupt slope, 
which gives cover under its boulders to tiie attacker 
whik the defender has to crane his head over the edge 
to look down. On the whole, this brilliant little action 
may be said to have restored things to their true pro* 
portiQUf to have shown that, brave as the Boers 
undoubtedly are, there is no military feat within their 
power which is not equally possible to the British soldier. 
Talana Hill and Elandslaagte, fought on successive days, 
wore each of them as gallant an exploit as Mejuba. 

We had more to show for our victory than for the 
previous one at Dundee. Maxim-Nordenfsld 

guns, whose efficiency had been painfully evident 
during the action, were a welcome addition to om: 
artillery. Two hundred and fifty Boers were killed and 
w(jwded and about two hundred taken prisoners, the 
^ fs^ng most heavily upon the Johannesbnrgers, 
Q^pnans, and the HoUanders. General ^ech, 
Cpster, Golonel Schiel, Fretorius, and other w^-ki^wi^ 
Transy(^4^^ our hands. Our own caBu^tjji 

o^P^^d of 41 killed and 2^ wonnded, much the asii^ 
nnmher as at Talana HiU, the heaviest losses lallip^ upo^' 
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the Gordon Highlainderfi and the Imp^ial Xdght 
Horoe. 

Jn the hollow wheve the Boer tQ^t8 hftdr8tQQ4» 
the laagered wagons of the vanqniahed, under a murkj 
skj and a constant drizzle of rain» the victors speijit tho 
night. Sleep was out of the question, for a)l night 
the fatigue parties were searching the hillside and the 
wounded were being carried in. Camp-fires wei*e Ut and 
soldiers and prisoners crowded round them, and it is 
pleasant to recall that the warmest corner and the best 
of their rude fare were always reserved for the downoafit 
Dutchmen, while words of rude praise and sympaithyt 
softened the pain of defeat. It is the memory of .snol^ 
things which may in happier days be more potent thaw 
all the wisdom of statesmen in welding our two races 
into one. 

Having cleared the Boer force from the line of tha 
railway, it is evident that General White could np9l| 
continue to garrison the point, as he was awans tlu^ 
considerable forces were moving from the north, and 
first duty was the security of Ladysmith. £arly uexit 
morning (October 22nd), therefore, his weary hut 
victorious troops returned to the town. Once there he 
learned, no doubt, that General Yule had no intention lOf 
using the broken railway for his retreat, but that h)E| 
intended to come in a circuitous fashion by road* 
White’s problem was to hold tight to the tpwn and a^ 
the same time to strike hard at any northern force so es, 
to prevent them from interfering with Yule's retreati 
It was in the furtherance of this scheme that he fought 
upon October 24th the action of Bictfontein, an engsgoi 
menf slight in itself, but important on account of the 
clea^ rpad which was secured for the weairy lorocs 
retiring frpm Dundee. 
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srtny from the Free State, of ivhidh coRi- 
mando vanquished at Elandslaagte was the vangtisrd, 
hud been slowly and stea^ dehondhiiig the 
passes, and working^ south and eastwards to tout ihie 
hStV^tien Dundee and Ladysmith. It was White’s hiten- 
tion to prevent them from crossing the Newcastle Road, 
ahd for this purpose he sallied out of Liadysmith On 
Tuesday the 24th, having ^ith him two regiments of 
cavalry, the 6th Lancers and the 19th Hussars, the 
42nd and 68rd field batteries wilh the 10th mountaih 
battery, four infantry regiments, the Devons, Liverpools, 
GlOnoesters, and 2nd King's Boyal Ilifles, the Imperial 
Light Horse, and the Natal Volunteers- some four 
thousand men in nil. 

The enemy were found to be in possession Of a line 
of hills within seven miles of Ladysmith, the most 
conspicuous of which is called Tinta Inyoni. It was no 
part of General White's plan to attempt to drive him 
from this position — it is not wise generalship td fight 
all^a^fc upon ground of the enemy’s choosing — but it Was 
hnpoiiant to hold him where he was, and to engage his 
attention during this last day of the march of the 
retreating column. For this purpose, since no direct 
attack ^as intended, the guns weiT of more importance 
than the infantry — and indeed the infantry ebotild, 
erne might imagine, have been used solely as an escOtt 
for the ftrtiller^^. A desultory and inconclusive aoti^ 
enshed which continued from nine in the morning until 
Indf-past one in tiie afternoon. A well-directed fire 
Ahe ioet gflOe from the hills wae dominated ahd doxi- 
tiUlled by "field artillery, While the advanqp *61 
restrained by shrapnel. The eheniy's 
more' 'eablly ma^ed down than sit 
laagte, as they used black powder. The 
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lift 

frdm tbircie tb Mr tlM^d ‘y^d». Ixsititm i]i%Q 

'hied it kibt 

wMf iMLxitimrjt 

croM' 4!^^ df liiinikefti^ Whieh rtmick d6M 'Vt'b 

fold akd fifty of biff officers A&d men. "WltbEftt^fd^'d&yd 
Coloiiefl' Dick-Ctinyfigham, of the ObrdbniV ttofdato 
Chisholm, of the Light Horse, Colonel Gunning, dt^VUS 
Rifles, and now Colonel Wilford, of the Gloucesterfl, had 
all fallen at the head of their regiments. In the after- 
noon General White, having accomplished his purpose 
and secuied the safety of the Dundee column while 
traversing the dangerous Biggarsberg passes, withdrew 
his force to Ladysmith. Wo have no means of ascer- 
taining the losses of the Boers, but they were probably 
slight. Oil our side we lost 109 killed and wounded, 
of which only 18 cases were fatal. Of this total 64 
belonged to the Gloucesters and 25 to the troops raised 
in Natal. Next day, as already narrated, the whole 
British army was re-asscmbled once more at Lady- 
smith, and the campaign was to enter upon a new 
phase. 

At the end of this first vigorous week of hostilities it 
is interesting to sum hp the net result. The strategical 
advantage had lain with the Boers. They had made 
our position at Dundee untenable and had driven us 
back to Ladysmith. They had the country and the rail- 
way for the northern quarter of the colony in their 
possession. They had killed and wounded between six 
and seven hundred of our men, and they had captured 
some two hundred of our cavalry, while we had been 
compelled at Dundee to leave considerable stores and 
our wounded, including Qeneral Penn Symons, who 
actually died while a i^isoner in their hands* On the 
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other hand, the tactical advantages lay with us. We 
had twice driven them from their positions, and oaptiwed 
two of their gons. We haitaJLen twohondred prisoners, 
and had probably killed end wounded as many as we had 
lost. On the whole, the hononrs of that week's fighting 
in Natel may be said to have been fairly equal— which is 
more than we could claim for many a weary week to 
come. 



CHAPTER VII 


IHE BAITLE OP LA-DYSAUTH 

Bir George White had now reunited his force, and 
found himself in command of a formidable little army 
some twelve thousand in number. His cavalry included 
the 6th Lancers, the 5th Dragoons, part of the 18th 
and the whole of the 19th Hussars, the Natal Carabi- 
neers, the Border Rifles, some mounted infantry, and 
the Imperial Light Horso. Among his infantry were 
the Royal Iiish Fusiliers, the Dublin Fusiliers, and the 
King’s Royal Rifles, fresh from the ascent of Talana Hill, 
the Gordons, the Manchesters, and the Devons who had 
been blooded at Elandslaagte, the Leicesters, the Liver- 
pools, the 2nd battalion of the King’s Royal Rifles, the 
2nd Rifle Brigade, and the Gloucestors, who had been 
so roughly treated at Rietfontein. Ho had six batteries 
of excellent field artiflery — the 18th, 2lBt, 42nd, 58rd, 
67th, 69th, and No. 10 Mountain Battery of screw guns. 
No general could have asked for a more compact and 
workmanlike little force. 

It had been recognised by the British General from 
the beginning that his tactics must be defensive, since 
he was largely outnumbered and since also any con- 
siderable mishap to his force would expose the whole 
colony 6f Natal to destruction. The actions of Elands- 
Isagte and Bletfontdn were^ forced upon him in' order 
to ^Sbngage his compromised detachment, but now then 
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was no longer any reason why he should assume the 
offensive. He knew that away out on the Atlantlo a 
trail of transports which already extended from the 
Channel to Gape de Verde were hourly drawing nearer 
to him with the army corps from England. In a fort- 
night or less the first of them would be at Durban. It 
was his game, therefore, to keep his army intact, and to 
let those throbbing engines and whirling propellers do 
the work of the empire. Had he entrenched himself up 
to his nose and waited, it would have paid him best in 
the end. 

But BO tame and inglorious a policy is impossible to 
a fighting soldier. He could not with his splendid force 
permit himself to be shut in without an action. What 
policy demands honour may forbid. On October 27th 
there were already Boers and rumours of Boers on every 
side of him. Joubert with his main body was moving 
across from Dundee. The Frcestaters were to the 
north and west. Their combined numbers were uncer- 
tain, but at least it was already proved that they were 
far more numerous and also more formidable than had 
been anticipated. We had had a taste of their artillery 
also, and the pleasant delusion that it would be a mere 
useless encumbrance to a Boer fqrce had vanished iox 
ever. It was a grave thing to leave the town iu order 
to give battle, for the mobile enemy might swing round 
and seize it behind us. Nevertheless White determined 
to make the venture. 

On the 29 th the enemy were visibly couverguig upon 
tl^ Wq« ^rom a high hill within rifieshot of th# ho^sfita 
afvatcbercould see no fewer than six Boer camps 
east ajn^ north. French, with his cavalry, 
the e^ge (4 th, 

hSt Itei MBort burned .White that if hefWoiild.atiB]M 
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beXore all tba scattered bands were united he raoet 4o 
so at once. The wounded were sent down to Bietor- 
maritiburg, and it would bear explanation 
non-ooipbataots did not accompany them. Oik w 
evening of the same day Joubert in peraon wee eaid to 
be only six miles off, and a party of his men cnt the 
water suf^ly of the town. The Klip» however* fair- 
sized river, runs through Ladysmith, so that there Wps 
no danger of thirst. The British had inflated and .sent 
up a balloon, to the amazement of the back-yel^t Boers ; 
its report confirmed the fact that the enemy was in fproe 
in front of and around them. 

On the night of the 29ih General White detached 
two of hib best regiments, tho Irish Fusiliers and the 
Gloucesters, with No. 10 Mountain Battery, to advancfe 
under cover of the darkness and to seize and hold a 
long ridge called Nicholson’s Nek, which lay about six 
miles to the north of Ladysmith. Having determined 
to give battle on the next day, his object was to protect 
his left wing against those Freestaters who were still 
moving from the north and west, and also to keep a 
pass open by which his cavalry might pursue the Bper 
fugitives in case of a British victory. This small de- 
tached column nambfred about a thousand mei| — whose 
fate will be afterwards narrated. 

At five o’clock on the morning of the 80th the Boprs^ 
who had already developed a perfect genius for hauling 
heavy cannon up the most difficult heights, opened 4^ 
from one of thp hills which lie to the north of the to]sm. 
Before thfS shpt yras fired, the forces of the Britirii|!fp4 
already streamed out «f Ladymith to test the 
Qfth^.invaders. 

. Whim’s ap^y ^ divided into tojse /i 9 hiia;i>p. On 
the left, isolatbd from ihe otiMri* ffm W 
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BtCMdl Kioholeon’s Nek detftohment nnder the eonmitod 
ol ^donel Carleton of the Fasilietfl (one of three gallant 
hijothers each of whom oommands a British ^reginient). 
With him was Major Adye of the staff. On the rif^ 
British flank Colonel Gr^wood commanded a brigade 
composed of the let and 2nd battalions of the Sing's 
Boyal Rifles, the Leicesters, the Liverpools, and the Boyal 
Dublin Fusiliers. In the centre Colonel Ian Bamilton 
commanded the Devons, the Gordons, the Manchesters, 
and the 2nd battalion of the Bifle Brigade, which 
marched direct into the battle from the train which had 
brought them from Durban. Six batteries of artillery 
wete massed in the centre under Colon 1 Downing. 
French with the cavalry and mounted infantry was on 
the extreme right, but found little opportunity for the 
use of the mounted arm that day. 

The Boer position, so far as it could be seen, was a 
formidable one. Their centre lay upon one of the spurs 
of Signal Hill, about three miles from the town. Here 
they had two forty-pounders and three other lifter 
guns, but their artillery strength developed both in 
numbers and in weight of metal as the day wore on. 
Of their dispositions little could be seen. An observer 
looking westward might discern with his glass sprays of 
mounted riflemen galloping here and there over the 
downs, and possibly small groups where the gunners 
stood by their guns, or the leaders gazed down at that 
town which they were destined to have in view for such 
a weary While. On the dun-coloured plains before the 
fown, the long thin lines, with an occasional shifting 
aparlde of steel, ahoWed where Hamilton’s and Grim- 
wood’s infantry were advancing. In the cleat* cold tut 
6i in Afrfean mohdng evety detail c6uld he seen, i&m 
to bSd’BistaScdi smoke of a ham foftihg''h*t) Ihd'Bea^' 
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piftdM vhiflk .lend itomMien >o«ttr ihe,€aleMA BrMgi 
iohfdfmStiL 

Tb»«eEambliiig» inoQiMMqtt«ntiftl»iiiiiaAirfB^^ 
which encued is aa diffimdl to deoerihe as it must hafo 
been to direct. The Boer front oovOred some seveUi^ od 
eight miles, with kopjes, like chains of fortresses, between. 
They formed a huge semicircle of which our advance .infis 
the chord, ajod they were able from this position to pole 
in a converging artillery fire which grew steadily hottut 
as the day advanced. In the early part of the day out 
forty-two guns, working furiously, though with a want 
of accuracy which may be due to those errors of refraeticNl 
which are said to be common in the Umpid ait) of tha 
veldt, preserved their euperiority. There appeeM Ao 
have a want of concentration about our fise, and it 
some periodfi of the action each particular Ibattecy mm 
firing at some different point of the Boer 'half'Ctnele. 
Banetizats for an hour on end the Boer reply < Ufonkl 
die wniy altogether, only to break out with augmenlid 
vioknoe, and with an accuracy whieh inoresied our 
respect for their training. Huge eheUs — the largest thit 
ever buret upon a battlefieid^burled fiKsn distanoM 
which were unattainable by oar fifteen-pounders^ en* 
veloped oar batteries in smoke and flame* Obe enor* 
moos Grensot gun on Fepworth Hill threw a 96<4>QiUDid 
shell a distance of four miles, and several dfHpeimd 
howitsecs outweig^ited our field guns. Abd on the same 
day on which we were ao roughly taught how large 
the gnuB 'were which labour and good will. could /hadl 
on to^theMd of ’battle, we learned alao thoti one onemy 
to.thadielgiaiea of our Board el ^hrdnanee'^bnllt 'jnh 
ecseded^as iinare initoucb wlthi<modeimiinpfentiM)ltlMNi 
^ wen, naflehnlil abowflsiioA only Binlaigsnt, lint Also 
the sBuUeat, ehcll wiueh had yet boeza needi Weald 
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heard the devilish little one-pound ehelle 
Maiom^ MitiMBatM gim^i a^Mnig' with ^^-eoiitihkiouB 
•Iwlg* of oraokinga 4uid bangiDgs^lihe a hugeieradker, 
la their faees and^abooit their ears 1 

seven o^olodk our infsotry had shown no dispopi- 
lioti to press thesittack, for wilheo huge a portion in teeiit 
el4liom,<andso iasny hills which were held by tbeeweiay, 
it "Was difficult to know what line of udvanoe should' in 
taken^*or whether the attack should not be oonverted 
Into a mere reconnaissance. Shortly after that hour, 
howwreri the Boers decided the question by ^bemseiveB 
detelopitig a vigorous movement upon ^imwood and 
the^tght tiank. With field guiM» MaxinM^ and rifle fire» 
thdy ‘Closed rapidly in upon him« The centre colmn 
saw drafted >off« regiment by regiment, to reinlevoeidhe 
rights The ^kurdons, Devons, Mancfaesten^ and three 
hatterios were sent over to Orimwood’s Teliefy^andiShe 
Mb Laneers^ aotiug as infantry, assisted him to hold on. 

syne o'clock there was a lull, but it waa oviient 
that freshcommandoee and fresh guns were oautimqdlj 
etfeaming into the firing line. The engagement opened 
again with redoubled violence, and Grimwood’s three ad- 
vaanedM battalions fcU back, abandoning the nidge libiob 
they had held lor five hours. The reason Ibr .ithis wath- 
lieawia >wa» not that they could not oontimie to ihold 
thehr position^ but it was that smesesgs had^natseeahed 
dfir'>Geoi3ge White from Colonel JbioSf commandingtih 
taffiyeBaith, to4he effeet that it looked as tf* thaanearfy 
fMerabont tOvrusk the town Ivom thaother »ttdaw< UOtoss* 
«Bg ttiss opms.aa <seme disoidev^ they kMt keaviipyoaBd 

ifitkJPisM BbttBty» 
itllaarfitffiafdaiintt^ (IflulLiideifliai laiwpiid 

ihlapiiekedi shirt {eangley^iB oste .teshaam tUt 
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Ntreat^rthe'ittiMiify. Agnd*1lke4wrtiag df 4h« 
9d*poiind flhdli^ and tie saappiiig of the vioienedittte 
aotonwlw oiio<{Km]idetai with tt’eraa-iwef eifieiteiiiidl, 
Abdy'fl eaid DeifidiiB' gidteat bitteries einiigroiiiiitiM^ 
mnules* end hit back right end left, flaBhingeiid bliiriiig, 
amid their litter of dead hortee -and men. Be aeeeni ma 
the 6re that the guns were obecured by thednet h neeild 
up by the little Bhells of the aatomatk gnn. Then, fwhen 
their work waB done and the retiring infantry had Htweg^d 
over the ridge, the covering gane whirled and bounded 
after them. So many horsefl had fallen thait 4ws» fieoeB 
were left until the teams could be brought bank^dor 
them, which was BUccesBfully done throng^ thegall anlfcy 
of Captain Thwaites. The action of these batteries wtm 
one of the few gleamfl of light in a not too bnttie&tHdigr’a 
work. With splendid coolnees and courage they helped 
each other by alternate retirements after the fetrenting 
infantry had passed them. The gist Batt^ fBksritt's) 
also distinguished itself by its staunohness in oesering^ 
retirement of the cavalry, while the 42nd (Ckndbun^ 
suffered the heaviest losses of any. On the whela^inaah 
honours as fell to our lot were mainly with the gumira. 

White must have been now uneasy lor hie porition, 
and it had become apparent that his only eoursa wee to 
fall back and concentrate upon the town. Bk leltiiank 
was up in the air, and the sound of distant ffring,t ir ait B d 
over five miles of broken country, was the eld|bi»st- 
sage which arrived from them. His rie^ hed^heisn 
poshed back, and, most dangerous of sU, UawenAnheid 
eoased te eaist^ for onfy the 2nd iUBe Brfgads MOutf^ 
‘there. Whet would happen if the eeengibeiat nadelj 
thrcngheed pished^slielght^foidheitoiind^^ WMktbc 
OKfrapoeriblekwe the Boer y tHt s ry Iwri rnmp eeii d atarif 
le^beiHr heatier thaw eem. 
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s q raioly safe aaid rat el waBTtniNBV 
pto^Miles into the iiiaflSC|8<4)lT8tBdrig in»o{M«^ 
bid hsd bttle^eleep and Uttia foed^ and this ‘anhraiiit»*> 
lUe flire 'Was an ordeal fot a loree whieh iB*xntrefl|ii^. 
A retirement may TOry rapidly become a rout under raota 
eireumstances. It was with Bome miegivings that *the 
offieere saw their men quicken their pace and glance badk 
over their shoulders at the whine and screech of the ehell. 
They were still some miles fixxm home, and the plain wai 
opeR« What could be done to give them some relief? 

> And at that very moment there came the opportune 
and ttnexpeoted answer. That plume of engine smoke 
wihhih ike watcher had observed in the m* riiing had 
diawntnearer and nearer, as the heavy train came puffing 
and creaking up the steep indines. Then, almost before it 
had drawn up at the Ladysmith siding, there had sprung 
from it a crowd of merry bearded fellows, with ready 
hands and strange sea cries, pulling and hauling, with 
rope and purchase to get out the long slim guns which 
they had lashed on the trucks. Singular carriages were 
there, specially invented by Captain Percy Bcott, and 
labourisg and straining, they worked furiously to get the 
12-poQBder quick-firers into action. Then at last it was 
done, and the long tubes swept Upwards to the angle 
at which they might hope to reach that monster on the 
hilt at the horison. Two of them craned their long 
iaqnivitive necks np and exchanged repartees withf the 
big^Oreusot. And so it was that the weary sad'diB- 
pitiM ^itish troops heard a crash which wal'krador 
mnd^nharper than of their dield guns, and'^w dtr 
ulpra thsdistant hill a great^sport of‘sfiioke 
iliiisdo'ihoWwherethelhhlliuid^t^k.' diBoiheratll 
■ « p M w r *<>ei nd ^ they W6re<liraUifd>^ 
]MMi;>''tOi|>taili^fibdirai»th Lnmlitoii and hfisMtotlMld 
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Mved the uinaiion. The maeterfal gonhad met ita own 
maator fuid aank into aileiiee, while the aometdiae he- 
draggled ddd<ifofoe oame tiailin^ book intO'Ladjmith, 
leBYing.tfaree hundred of their number brtrind tfap^. It 
was a high price to pay, but other misforttmea were 4n 
store for us which made the retirement of the monung 
seem ineigDificant. < .it 

In the meantime we may follow the tinhaippy fortanea 
of the small column which had, as already ‘deeciibed, 
been sentiout by Sir George White in order, if possible, to 
prevent the junction of the two Boer armies, and nt the 
same time to threaten the right wing of the mainiforee, 
svhich was advancing from the direction of Dowiae, 
Sir George White throughout the campaign consistiiitly 
displayed one quahty which is a charming one in an 
individual, but may be dangerous in a commanders He 
was a confirmed optimist. Perhaps bis heart might 
have failed him in the dark days to come had be not 
been so. But whether one considers the non-destraction 
of the Newcastle Bailway, the acquiescence in the ooen- 
pation of Dundee, the retention of the non*oombatante 
in Ladysmith until it was too late to get rid of theiv neeleli 
mouthe, or. the failure to make any serioas preparatione 
for the defence ol the town until his troops were beaten 
back into itv we see always the same evidenee of n man 
who habitually hopes that all will go well, and iai'in 
eoasequenoe remiss in making preparatione lesi tbsir 
going ill. Bui unhappily in every one of these utetineee 
they did go ill, though the slownese of the BoemieMibled 
us, botii at Dundee and at Ladysmith, toaioape*Jhliat 
might >have been disaster. 

SiriiGeotge White has so nobly end frankly taken 
upon hiiMelf the hlame ^ ^iicholeeil’a* Nek that >aa 
impartial histoiiiaa wUut Vatbei; eegaid hie ^seKMMMi- 
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oauntof tbafiukreiran iwdeiibtediif tlNUMBi^ oltfaia 
ilkfarinsA, andtdfliMded oa IfaiiigiscmiBide Siti tadplwii 
Bat it is evident that tiie etratagie plan which wonU 
jnstUy the pceseiice of this eolamn at Nichodeon’s Mak 
wee bated apon ihe eappoaition that the maiii Many 
won their action at Lombard’s Kop. in that eaae 
White might awing round hia night and pin the Boere 
between himeelf and Nicholson'a Nek. In any eaae he 
OQutd then re-unite with his isolated wing. But it he 
ahould lose his battle— what then? What was to 
become of this detachment five miles up in the ak 9 
Hew^ was it to be extricated ? The gallart Irishmaai 
aeana to have waved aside the very idea of defeat. An 
ansuranoe was, it is reported, given to the leaders of the 
QOluma that by eleven o’clock next morning they would 
be relieved. So they would if White had won his 
aotion. But—- 

j The force ohoaen to operate independently consisted 
of four and. a half oompaniea of the Giouoeater regiment 
six companies of the Boyal Irish Fusiliers, and No. 10 
Monatein Battery of six seven-pounder screw-giinib 
They were both old soldier regiments from^lndia, and 
theiFuaihers had shown only ten days before at 
HiU iha stnfi of which they were made, (Ooloocl 
Clarletont of the Fusiliere, to whose exertions iwich sf 
tbci auosese of the retreat from Dundee was idiia, eom^ 
mamdodithe column, with Major Adye as etafif oOioeCk 
Gteths night of Snnday, October 29tl4 th^.truUped eat 
oifeiiadfaniithira iihouBaDd men, none batter in tbio am^ 
Little they thought, as they exchanged a jest octtem 
w i t ht heo a % i i> g piokele, that they, were seeing thedast of 
thafeiiiwnannediOOuntrymeB fermany a weaaifrgnaat)a 
OteiCoadwaajHBegiiter ited the ot^wte imntepM. 
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Qmi hw.M IrfMtiMwiiiliigMiy 

fcliroiicli«tli».4mlmeii. OetaMi 

4»di42tt«iM«Mta 

babia^^n ^ua00<ft#M>fbibM^.wattaittadftojMriM 

BM o^itlie' beaciBg&i At lA»t» in thorMaok 
wtaiab HBoine bo^waen i9idiiight(fmA«iaviM»g,AI^^ 
awimg to tha left o«t of the road* liktentielk lUlalai 
hardly viaible, streicbad a tong blaok Aoiije.^ 
yery (ilitebolflon’a Nek which they bad eoma • ta •oeMwa 
Garihtoneod Adye must have heaved n righ n| miHilea 
they reatisad that they had actually etruok .Jhalirat 
]WMl*‘but two hundred yards from the poeitiM, aad^aU 
had gone without a hitch. And yet in thoae twr hlirdfai 
yards there came an incident which decided the^)f•hl 
hcfth of their enterprise and of themselves. ^ 

Out of the darkness there blundered and ramaa^imi 
horsemdn, their horses galloping, the kxMm etomii %hig 
around them. In the dim light they were geoe aaiamn 
ae seen^ Whence coming, whither going, no one JmonfD 
nor is it certam whether it was design .or ignoraneoroc 
panic which sent ithem riding so wildly •thaenghfr tfao 
darkness. Somebody hired. A sergeant cHheEgsitiaif 
took ithe bullet through his band^ ^Ome ,nnn<inlise 
shouted to ha bayonets. The mules whioh carried vtiho 
spare ammunition kicked and roared. Shesn 
qnsstmn of treachery^ for they were ledr by our awn 
men,. but to^bnld two frightened one wiih'^ottboa 

hand« is a feat to a ^erciules. They kohedi-nivd ionfad 
and hncM themeelves looser a&d{nnriuBtant>atiini^^ 
wo ^ynig Jheites ekoito4hfough the 0 QiuuQ|^,rtiNinM)|i 
aUtomulee.eenglittbepuxliek* In wam.thiWfiiu Mi 
on tpithein header ‘ In* the mad snaMhey^wwi M if o d 
nw Mrbnoekad torn by^^ehe TtowwAfol iielghteiied 
cmatoem :to«ho*g|ocni «| thnt eai4ti toKfMii 
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ami fiavd thonglii thiai they*WM«ha#gilll hy oMbfi 
fRe eolumn WM daihad oat of 4dl talKtuy ^oiiAw Wi 
eAetmfy m H a Mgimtiilt of 4rftgt>oiag*had riMoRMIw 
Rm When the <^loiie hod pamed, and the metf Rad 
with many a innttered curse gathered thems^^ Mo 
their ranks oOoe more, they realised hoW grave vrafftlie 
misfortune which had befallen them. There, Where 
those mad hoofs still rattled in the distance, were ihehr 
spare cartridges, their shells, and their eannon. A 
motustain gon is not drawn npon wheels, bat is cawM 
in adjustable parts upon male-back. A wheel had gone 
aoath, a trail east, a chase west. Some of the cartridges 
Wttto Strefwn upon the road. Most were ou their way 
hash to lyadysmith. There was nothing for it but to 
face this new sitaation and to determine what shonld 
he done. 

It has been often and naturally asked, why did not 
Oolone) Oarleton make bis way back at onee apon 
the loss of his guns and ammunition, while it was still 
dark? One or two considerations are evident, fei 
the first place, it is natural to a good soldier to endOa* 
Tour to retrieve a sitaation rather than to abandon his 
enterpriee. His prudence, did he not do so, miig^t 
become the subject of public confinendatien, but might 
also provoke some private comment. A sOldiOr^s training 
is to take chances, and to do the best he can with the 
msfterial at his disposal. Again, Oolotoel 43arliStOn and 
lisjnr Adye knew the general pton of the battle WhkAi 
WonM bef raging within a very few hours, *atid they^hite 
Uh^Aeohtood that hy withdrawing they would 'expose 
QeWerii Whited left flank! *to attack from Ihe fotees 
<e<msi6tfiig, as we knpw now, of the Orange Freestoleis 
and of the JohmmeShurg F^ce) who were c om in g fiteii 
themnpfh and^west. He hoyed to be rSReiTed kyHrtnven, 
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ftnd hd b«Keved eotii« iHmt he wM boM 

Mt tniil thim^ Thm» art* tba’iiiMt een^ 
nimtioiM wbioh'indiiMd Coknel Oaitokm to Mamte 
to eorvy oOt to as he could the plrogramme wliidh 
bad been laid down for him and bis eottmand* Bo 
marefaed up the hill and occupied the poeition. 

Hie hei^, however, muet have sunk when he ezamlBed 
it* It wae very large — too large to be effectively oeenpM 
by the force which he commanded. The length woo 
about a mile and the breadth four hundred ‘yavdo^ 
Bhaped roughly like the sole of a boot, it woe only the 
beel end which he could hope to hold. Other hilla ail 
round offered cover for Boer riflemen. Nothing daunted, 
howiever, he set hie men to work at once bnildilifgeanpHta 
with the loose stonee. With the full dawn and the flrat 
■napping of Boer Maueers from the hills around ’thiBiy 
bad thrown up some sort of rude defenees which they 
might hope to hold until help should come. • * 

I But how could help come when there was no moMie 
by wbieh they could let White know the plight in iHuih 
they found thanselves ? They had brought a bdiognph 
with them, but it was on the back of one of tbMo 
accursed mules. The Boers were thick around tbem^ asid 
they could not send a messenger. An attempt wac>mado 
to convert a poUahed biscuit tin into a heliograph^ hut 
with poor euccesB. A Kaffir was despatched with paomiecc 
of a heavy bribe, but he passed out ett hietory. Akti 
there in the elear cold morning air the baUom.hwkg 
to the ecMi of them where the first distant thunder of 
White's guns wae beginning to sound. lf< colyidbey 
could attract the -attcBtion of that baUmnf Vainly 
tfa^ wagged flags ai it« Serene and UBBeqmMive it 
brehded over iho distant battle. << • 

' 4tid now the Boers were^ihiriiennif raond 'tbem^un 
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bimebdd w«iidf iftfiNlif^Mi tho BMif'BttaiolKrf^vliMr hm 
■oo9'«ti'6Dgib0iie41^t ibA 'ftnivnl df Yim 
]jiM.Belioe.'MM ^ve.o'-olDDk 4he fiM b*gaD,i«li 
VBrm/ at 0mn ^TwaijnMf atiU. Twa aompBnifB ith# 
Gloucesters lined la^iailgav oo the tread Df ithe^eela/^te 
{leefeid wy one getting too near to the koaL fteeh 
detaehineiit d£ Beere, firing firom a range of nearlsr one 
tlmeand yards; took defence in the rear. « Ballets 
Celtiamoiigtihe men. and fimaoked up against the atoOe 
bnMtetworL Thetwo companies wei*e withdrawn* andAdSt 
heavily in the open as they Grossed it. An ineessant rattle 
fflid«oaeklefof rifle fire eame from all round, d/adlbig wary 
ilewly hot eteadily nearer. Kow and then the wUsli 
el(ih^dark< figure from one boulder te anotheir was 
aUcithat tever was seen of the attackers. !Elhe British 
field dknrly and steadily, for every eartridfm eoknted; 
but the cover of the Boers was so cleverly taken tkakit 
was eeldfun that there was much to aim at. ^AJl^you 
conkl^ eeefMsee/ says one who was presentv> ^ weed -thd 
ti gw ei s of the rifles/ There was time for' theoghtih 
that iosg BBuerning, and to some of the meiv itaeity hinv 
eeeerred wbart 'prefiairatioB for suoh fighting^badithey 
eeev fhadf in 4 the mechanical exereisee of thncptirade 
geoaiiliv or < the shooting of an anenud hagfiil'> of 
eartadges^ah^eiposed targets at a mcasuredfraDge.Mtlt 
iathe warfano Of Bicholara’e Bek, not that of rfistSaEfe 
BioHl, (wUehi had io be learned in the fittereb^ 
i dMngtfaoaa weary hotxrs^ljting baW-fdopI 
hiilaBdtJiietfihing to the eternal biesiag//in Hhe eiraMt 
oMddg ondhuitsoclWfttha BjntihhteeldMiDs wmMfSoWthe 
fighhwhiqhiaignd Id the eeutbrolt thenfj HwaBWa 
cheering aic^t, and 0arleten«iihi4yd with IhekiflUMi 
cwMBi d l e fWNh limito .Mhtifamrr/faeiii^ ffMwvdmMir ae 
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Ui£Or wAiebtdi ^ Vbo B6M* ihelk jon^ 

Bcttudi ' #ii \BMtk ^MIa 

ibflk oppuneiito. Tha Long Todu laid afe aAmaMcIfeiai 
fori^*^ piampad thair tdieUa mta ibe* iBiilbii 
gimB ai a fange 'wlMra the latter BfovU »ot dnvuM 
ttalimheBing. And tbeie gradually the rifle flee dM 
away alio, eraokiing more laioily ae White wdtliidinMaia 
Ladyemitk At eleTen o’eloek Oeadetoa’ae^iuua atcogf, 
niaed that k had been left to its fate* Ae •earlytaiUHai 
a belioiyam had been sent to them to mtiia>ae ikk 
Opportunity served, but to leave the bill vaa iffwtawilp 
ta ODurt aiiniJkulation. 

. . Xhe men had then been under fire for ail boimi, mi 
wiki their losses mounting and their eartridgea diiriiMlUD§t 
all hope had faded from their minds* But atiiiiloi 
another hoar, and yet another, and yet another, they<bald 
doggedly on. Nine and a hall honrs they elmigitadhlk 
pile of stones. The Fusiliers were still eihaaMitadiroai 
the effect of their march from Glencoe and their hasaSr 
sant work since. Many fell asleep behind ^tbe booldara. 
Some 4Mtt doggedly with their aseless iziflea and empkr 
pQUabes beside them. Some picked oartridgeaoft tbaii 
dead eeavrades. What were they fighting U»f9 'iAMi 
hopalewt and they knew it. But alwaya thera^whs tte 
honour of tha flag, the glory of the regimnlit. the hatuki 
of a proud andi brave man to aoteowMgetda|Bfk*it d#d 
yet it had to >eeina. There wane, somef m tfliaiftt faiia 
who were ready lor the raputaken of tetBrkkkiiaflhM 
and for tbaAake of antoiamide of.fmkkarpfvirtgii tMie 

stolidly. where >they atoodi^^ taiflaadikter 

the «ahant fi6thi,ijn oiieriM^diMlhp 
char^ with empty rifles against the unseen anmnfli 
tBhgp may hafeubeea mglktiithasii «laliinta«<.idieiiflfidaB 
andhktlmro.hnndreddMmiSK» fi)r-lha<^Aiiwta»niaaa 
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tiiAir memory thail by their living vnknir. ICon 
fMteefiketbe brown leaves, but the la^ttion^of alMtien 
Mvei on like the oak that sheds^ them-^d the pattiiig 
ef the leam is nothing if tbe bole be the eonnderlOK^ ft. 
But a eouneel^of perfection ie easy at a study table. 
There are oilier things to be said — the responsibility of 
ofieersforthe lives of their men, the hope that they may 
yet be of service to their country. All was weighed, all 
was thought of, and so at last the white flag went up. 
The effieco: who hoisted it could see no one unhurt save 
himself, for all in his sangar were hit, and the others 
were so placed that he was under the impression 'that 
they had withdrawn altogether. Whether this hoisting 
of the flag necessarily compromised the whole fdree ii 
a dlficnlt question, but the Boers instantly left their 
tbver, and the men in the sangars behind, some of 
Whom bad not been so seriously engaged, were ordered 
by their officers to desist from firing. In an instant the 
notorious Boers were among them. 

<lt was not, as 1 have been told by those who were 
there, a eight which one would wish to have seen or 
<MHPe ilow to dwell upon. Haggard officers oraeked 
tiieir eword-blades and cursed the day that they ^ had 
been bom. * Privates seabed with their etained iMBes 
buried in their hands. Of all tests of discipline that 
9¥tft they had vetoed, the hardest to many was to*oien^ 
form to all that the cursed flapping handkerchief iheant 
to«4tieei. Father, hither, we had rather have died;' 
cried tbe BueiHers to their priest. Gallaiit hearts, 
iH paid, ill thanked, how pooriy do the saooessfal of » the 
wi]i^ eOmpare with their unselfiBh loyalty and devo- 
tkn t • 

^ But the sttaig'^f contumely or imalt was not^addefl 
to IMr micfoittmeH. < is a fbUow^p'nfi<bym 
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men which rises above the fends of nations, and may at 
last go far, we hope, to heal them. From every rook 
there rose a Boer— strange, grotesque figures many of 
them — walnut-brown and shaggy-bearded, and swarmed 
on to the hill. No term of triumph or reproach came 
from their lips. * You will not say now that the young 
Boer cannot shoot,' was the harshest word which the 
least restrained of them made use of. Between one 
and two hundred dead and wounded were scattered over 
the {bill. Those who were within reaeh of hnuna^' help 
received all that could be given. Captain th* 

FusUiers, was carried wounded down, the hiUjoanthe 
back of one giant, and he has narratedi heiw ttb#* iMA 
refused the gold piece which was offered hu[n*> .BpaU) 
asked the soldiers for their embroidered waiet^Mts M 
souvenirs of the day. They will for generatioius>|remain 
as the most precious ornaments of some colonial inmr 
house. Then the victors gathered together and' sang 
psalms, not jubilant but sad and quavering^ r iChc 
prisoners, in a downcast column, wesjry, spent, nndtunr 
kemph filed off to the Boer laager at Wasohbank* thcnc 
to take train for Pretoria. And at Ladysmith a huiAw 
of Fusiliers, his arm bound, the marks of ^ battle m hw 
dress and person, hurst in upon the camp with the^news 
that two veteran regiments had covered the fiank> of 
White’s retreating army, but at the cost of their owa 
aunihilatiQn» 
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LORD Methuen’s advance 

tbe MkA o( a fortnight of tietnal hostilities in Aatal 
the «it«atmn of the Boer army was such as to serlou^ 
lilfcnB the public at home, and to cause an lAtoost 
IMIlveMl ehoruB of ill-natured dehght from the press of 
at! European hations. Whether the reason was hftti^d 
Of entvehes, or the sporting instinct which backs ^he 
Oiimikv against the larger, or the influence of the 
ubi(fditoiis Dr. Deyds and his seei-et service fund, it is 
acsrtiaifi that the continental papers have never beeh so 
W&animOUB Ws in their premature rejoicings over'Ohat, 
with an eitraordinary want of proportion, and i^^hbr- 
aiseo of our national character, they imagined to he a 
datnagifeig blow to the Britisb Kmpire. France, Btissia, 
Austria, and Germany were equally yenomone agaihst us, 
’mt etttk the visit Of the German Emperor, though & 
uomEteoUB and timely action in itself, entirely 'atond%r 
the senoeless bitterness of press of the Fathefhtnd. 
Great Britain was roused out of her habitual bpathy*%hd 
disiegard for foreign opinion by this chorus of execration, 
and braced herself for a greater effort in consequence. 
She was cheered by the sympathy of her fnends in the 
Unitod States, and by the g^ wishes of the smaller 
MfSnnB of Europe, notably of Italy, Denmark, Greece, 
Tufhsy, and Bungary. 

dThf ewt poritkm at' the end of this fortnight of 
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m^§/bnjikM^tiaB^^tmkw9,j'wtk 
eoam^. dfetiait mitions’hAA bien Itoagh^ iMiNititf 
ihempe>!hai|»ooiBuiig iHiAiizi the fair maejungof «ltallte. 
Of tikeae one had been a distinet ^ifieh idctof^it^ibvo 
had been indecifidra, one had been iinfoibiinate» jond 
one had been a positive difiasier. We had) loeb abut 
twelve hundred priaonera and a battery of eoaaU gone. 

Boera had lost two fine gune and three hundred 
prieenerv. * Twelve thouaand Britiah troopa^ had bedn 
ehnt up in liadyemith, and there woe no • eerioai letbb 
Mween the invaders and the sea. Only ^ in idho^ 
dietont transports, where the grimy etoh er a la hoiw i tod 
and strove, wem there hopes lor the salsty ol^fitiialhnd 
ihe hoBonr of the Empire. In Gape Colony 'lhe^|ayalitfllB 
waited with bated breath, knowing well ^t^ttiwaaiaB 
nothing to eheek a Free State invaeion, and thhbfiblt 
oame no bounds could be placed upon how dw ib/migfert 
^advance, Or what effect it might have nponJha IMeii 
population. 

Leaving Ladysmith now apparently witblaittie-%rasp 
of the Boersy who had settled down delibenetely de»tlm 
work of throttling ii^' the narrative moat fiase^deilbe 
western eide-of the«eat of war, ax^ give a M o eent W e 
aoeofiat of the events whinb began with the iiega^of 
Kkocberlby and led to the ineffeotnad efferle nf^^bofd 
Methuhais dOtumn to relieve itw 

on the deelaantioB of war two< faapertantmnvnMiiitB 
had been^ made by the Beers npen the>wMii^dM«#is 
the aduance^of aooneideiwbiediodylaiiderlliMten^ 
'Otopielo labtadk MafehiBg, nn McnpiieaMrtl MMa 
widiapteddldtBVdn. ThoKOtlwn waaMihini o rtnii fc t^tf 
iSilBberlgpkiphdeMs whiohoiiifliBfiBd 
t ii n tir e hn i erM uni ei nnfl eWitfaeie nod fl nW iaj i ^ Hie 
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help of Mr. Oeoil Bhedog» iwh|»^liliA>04lkli^ 
thrown bimeelf into the town by one of tho lut tniai 
wJiioh reached it. Ae the fonn^r and diveotDr> pf the 
great De Beers diamond mines he desired to be with his 
people in the hoar of their need» and it was ihsonAU hie 
initiative that the town had been provided with the rifles 
and cannon with which to sustain the siege. 

The troops which Colonel Kekewioh had at his 
disposal coneisted of four companies of the Lojal North 
Lawnaehire Begiment (his own regiment), with some 
Bopal fingineers, a mountain battery, and two machine 
gilae. In addition there were the extremely spirited 
and capable local forces, a hundred and twenty men oi 
the Cepe l^olice, two thousand Volunteers, a body> of 
Kimberley Light Horse, and a battery of light seven*- 
pounder guns. There were also eight Maxims which 
were mounted upon the huge mounds of debris which 
surrounded the miues and formed most effitcieat 
fortresses. 

A Small reinforcement of police had, under tragic 
ciroomstanoes, reached the town. Yryburg^^the capital 
ol British Beehuanaland, lies 145 miles to the north of 
Eiuiherley. The town has strong Dutch sympathies, 
and on ^e news of the approach of a Boer force with 
artiUery it was evident that it could not be hekU SooU, 
the commandant of police, made some attempt to or- 
puufi a defence, but having no artiUery and finding 
Uttia iQUnpathy, he was oompeUed to abandon his charge 
dOi^dhe invaders. The gallant Scott rode south with 
hM idMopera, and in his humiliation and igief gt his 
ionUliig^teiPBaserve hM post he blew out bie bmuis 
ngendha ijo|inilsr» > Vrphncgt was imwifldiately.Qodnpisd 
hg the Moiais»nnd BritSab Befihnanaland ww fonanUy 
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annexed to the Bouth African BoftahUioI 'This potioy 
of the inatant annexation of all territories invaded wae 
habitually carried out by the enemy, with the idea that 
British subjects who joined them would in this v^ay he 
shielded from the consequences of treason. Meanwhila 
seyeral thousand Freestaters and Transyaelers'^wilh' 
artillery had assembled round Kimberley, and allnewe >01 
the town was cut off. Its relief was one of the first 
tasks which presented itself to the inpouring army 
corps. The obvious base of such a movement must be 
Orange Biver, and there and at De Aar the storefs for 
the advance began to be accumulated. At the latter^ 
place especially, which is the chief railway junction* ini 
the north of the colony, enormous masses of provisions/ 
ammunition, and foddur were collected, with thousands* 
of mules which the long arm of the British Govern* 
ment had rounded up from many parts of the worlds 
The guard over tliese cosily and essential supplies seems 
to have been a dangerously weak one. Between Orange 
liiver and De Aar, which are sixty miles apart, there 
were the 9th Lancers, the Boyal Munsters, the 2nd 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, and the let Norther 
umberland Fusiliers, under three thousand men in alb 
with two million pounds’ worth of stores and the Free 
State frontier within a ride of them. Verily if we hayq 
something to deplore in this war we have much also 
be thankful for. 

Up to the end of October the situation was so 
dangerous that it is really inexplicable that no advaA^ 
tage was taken of it by the enemy. Our main force was 
concentrated to defend the Orange Biver railway bridge, 
which was so essential for our advance upon Kimberley. 
This left only a single regiment without guns for the 
defence of De Aar and the* valuable stores. A fairei^ 
c K 
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milk for ft dashing leader and a raid of mounted rifle* 
mill wae nerer seen. The dianoe passed, however, as 
BO many others of the Boers' had done. Early in 
November Oolesberg and Naauwpo<Mrt were abandoned by 
Ottr small detachments, who concentrated at De Aar. 
The Berkshires joined the Yorkshire Light Infantry, and 
nine field gnns arrived also. General Wood worked 
hard at the fortifying of the surrounding kopjes, until 
within a week the place had been made tolerably 
secure. 

The first collision between the opposing forces at this 
part of the seat of war was upon November 10th, when 
Colonel Gough of the 9th Lancers made a reconnaissance 
from Orange River to the north with two squadrons of 
his own regiment, the mounted infantry of the North- 
umberland Fusiliers, the Royal Munsters, and the North 
Lancashires, with a battery of field artillery. To the 
east of Belmont, about fifteen miles off. he came on a 
detachment of the enemy with a gun. To make out the 
Boer position the mounted infantry galloped round 
one of their flanks, and in doing so passed close to a 
kopje which was occupied by sharpshooters. A deadly 
fire crackled suddenly out from among the boulders. 
Of six men hit four were officers, showing how cool 
were the marksmen and how dangerous those dress die- 
tinctions which will probably disappear henceforwards 
npon the field of battle. Colonel Eeith-Falconer of the 
Korthnmberlands, who had earned distinction in the 
Soudan, was shot dead. So was Wood of the North 
Lancashires. Hall and Bevan of the Northumberlands 
were .wounded. An advance by train of the troops in 
camp drove back the Boers and extricated our small 
force from what might have.provetl a serious position, for 
the enemy in superior numbers were working roun^ 
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their wings. The troops retnrned to Oamp Without 
good object having been attained, but that th6 

necessary fate of many a cavalry reconnaiBsance. 

On November 12th Lord Methuen arrived at Orange 
Bi\’er and proceeded to organise the eolumn whidh wae 
to advance to the relief of Kimberley. General Methuen 
had had some previous South African experience when in 
1865 he had commanded a large body of irregular horse 
in Bechiianaland. His reputation was that of a gallant 
fearless soldier. Ho was not yet fifty-five years of age. 

The force which gradually assembled at Orange 
Biver T\as formidable rather from its quality than 
from its numbers. It included a brigade of Guards 
(the Ist Scots Guards, drd Grenadiers, and Ist and 2nd 
Coldstreams), the 2nd Yorkshire Light Infantry, the 
2nd Noithamptons, the 1st Northumberlands, and a 
wing of the North Lancashircs whose comrades were 
holding out at Kimberley, with a naval brigade of 
seamen gunners and marines. For cavalry he had the 
9tli Lancers, with detachments of mounted infantry, and 
for artillery the 75th and 18th Batteries B.F.A. 

Extreme mobility was aimed at in the column, and 
neither tents nor comforts of any sort were permitted to 
oMcers or men — no li^t matter in a climate where a 
tropical day is followed by an arctic night. At daybreak 
on November 22nd the force, numbering about eight 
thousand men, set off upon its eventful journey. The 
distance to Kimberley was not more than sixty miles, 
and it is probable that there was not one man in the 
force who imagined how long that march would take or 
how grim the experiences would be which awaited them 
on the way. At the dawn of Wednesday, November 22nd, 
Lord Methuen moved forward until he came into touch 
with the Boer position Belipont» It was surveyed 

S 9 
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pTening by Colonel Willoughby Yerneri and every 
^leposition made to attack it in the morning. , 

The force of the Boers was much inferior to our own, 
some two or three thousand in all, but the natural 
strength of their position made it a difficult one to carry, 
while it could not be left behind us as a menace to our 
line of communications. A double row of steep hills lay 
across the road to Kimberley, and it was along the 
ridges, snuggling closely among the boulders, that our 
enemy was waiting for us. In their weeks of prepara- 
tion they had constructed elaborate shelter pits in 
which they could lie in comparative safety while they 
swept all the level ground around with ilieir rifle 
fire. Mr. Ralph, the American correspondent, whose 
letters were among the most vhid of the war, has 
described these lairs, liiiorod with straw and the debris 
of food, isolated from each other, and each containing its 
grim and formidable occupant. ‘ The eyries of birds 
of prey’ is the phrase with which he hi mgs them home 
to US. In those, with nothing visible but their peering 
eyes and the barrels of their rifles, the Boer marksmen 
crouched, and munched their biltong and their mealies 
as the day broke upon the morning of the 23rd. With 
the light their enemy was upon 1 hem. 

It was a soldiers' battle in the good old primeval 
British style, an Alma on a small scale and against 
deadlier weapons. The troops advanced in grim silence 
against the savage-looking, rock-sprinkled, crag-topped 
position which confronted them. They were in a fierce 
humour, for they had not breakfasted, and military 
history from Agincourt to Talavera show's that want of 
food wakens a dangerous spirit among British troops. 
A Northumberland Fusilier exploded into words which 
expressed the gruffiiess of his comrades. As a top 
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energetic staff officer pranced before their line he roared 
in his rough North -country tongue, ‘ Domn theel CWit 
thee to hell, and let’s fire 1 * In the golden light of the 
ilsing sun the men set their teeth and dashed up th6 
hills, scrambling, falling, cheering, swearing, gallant men, 
gallantly led, their one thought to close with that grim 
bristle of rifle-barrels which fringed the rocks above them. 

Lord Methuen’s intention had been an attack from 
front and from flank, but whether from the Grenadiers 
losing thi ir bearings, or from the mobility of the Boers, 
^hich made a flank attack an impossibility, it is certain 
that all became frontal. The battle resolved itself into 
a number of isolated actions in which the various kopjes’ 
were rushed by different British regiments, always with 
success and always with loss. The honours of the fight, 
as t( sted by the grim record of the casualty returns, lay 
with the Grenadiers, the Coldstreams, the Northumber- 
Innds, and the Scots Guaids. The brave Guardsmen' 
lay thickly on the slopes, but their comrades crowned 
tliG heights. The Boei s held on desperately and fired 
their rifles in the very faces of the stormers. One 
young officer had his jaw blown to pieces by a rifle which 
almost touched him. Another, Blundell of the Guards, 
was shot dead by a Vounded desperado to whom he 
was offering his water-bottle. At one point a white flag 
was waved by the defenders, on which the British left 
cover, only to be met by a volley. It was there that 
Mr. E. F. Knight, of the ‘ Morning Post,’ became the 
victim of a double abuse of the usages of war, since his 
wound, from which he lost his right arm, was from an' 
explosive bullet. The man who raised the flag ti^ai^ 
captured, and it says much for the humanity off British 
soldiers that he was not bayoneted upon the spot. Tet dt 
is not fair to blame a whole people fbr th^ misdeeds of 
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fcWr&nd it is probable that the men ^ho descended to 
mdi devices, or who deliberately fired upon our ambu- 
lances, were as much execrated by their own comrades 
as by ourselves. 

victory was an expensive one» for fifty killed and 
two hundred wounded lay upon the hillside, and, like so 
many of our skirmishes with the Boers, it led to small 
material results. Their losses appear to havo been 
much about the same as ours, and we captured some 
fifty prisoners, whom the soldiers regarded with the 
utmost interest. They were a sullen slouching crowd 
rudely clad, and they represented probably tlm poorest 
of the burghers, who now, as in the middle ages, sufier 
moat in battle, since a long purse means a good horse. 
Most of the enemy galloped very comfortably away after 
the action, leaving a fringe of sharpshooters among the 
kopjes to hold back our pursuing cavalry. The want of 
horsemen and the want of horse artillery are the two 
reasons which Lord Methuen gives why the defeat was 
not converted into a rout. As it was, the feelings of the 
retreating Boers were exemplified by one of their 
nnmberf who turned in his saddle in order to place his 
outstretched fingers to his nose in derision of the 
victors. He exposed himself t6 tlie fire of half a 
battalion while doing so, but he probably was aware that 
with our present musketry instruction the fire of a 
British half'battaliou against an individual is not a very 
serious matter. 

The remainder of the 2drd was spent at Belmont 
Oaiap» and next morning an advance was mside to 
Biislin, some ten miles further on. Here lay the plain 
of Bns^ bounded by a formidable line of kopjes as 
dangerous as those of Belmpnt. Lancers and Bhsing- 
ion’s Beoiits, the feeble but very capable cavalry of the 
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Army, came in with the report that the hiUa were 
strongly held. Some more hard sloggiag was hi fimH 
of the relievers of Kimberley. 

The advance had been on the line of the Oapetowm* 
Kimberley Bailway, and the damage done to it by the 
Boers had been repaired to the extent of permitting an 
armoured train with a naval gun to aoeompatiy ftbe 
troops. It was six o'clock upon the morning of Saturday 
the 25th that this gun came into action against tfan 
kopjes, closely followed by the guns of the field artillery. 
One of the lessons of the war has been to diaiUusion na 
as to the effect of shrapnel fire. Positions whieh had 
boon made theoretically untenable have again and 
again been found to bo most inconveniently tenanted. 
Among the troops actually engaged the confidence in the 
effect of shrapnel fire has steadily declined with their 
experience. Homo other method of artillery fire than 
the curving bullet from an exploding shrapnel riiall 
must be devised for dealing with men who lie oloie 
among boulders and behind cover. 

These remarks upon shrapnel might be isokuM in 
the account of half the battles of the war, but they are 
particularly apposite to the action at Enslin. a 

single large kopje foitued the key to the poeitioii, and a 
considerable time was expended upon prq>aring it lor 
the British assault, by directing upon it a fire whUh 
swept the face of it and searched, as was hoped, eveiy 
corner in which a rifleman might lurk. One of Ihe two 
batteries engaged fired no fewer than five hundred rounds. 
Then the infantry advance was ordered, the Gnaedi 
being held in reserve on account of their eseEtbna at 
Belmont The Northnmberleods, Noothamptani, North 
Lancashirei, and YorkahieeB worked loond (upon the 
right, and, aided by the artiUery tet, ^otsared > the 
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tvencbea in thoir front. The honours of the assault, 
beaver, must be awarded to the sailors and marines of 
the Naval Brigade, who underwent such an ordeal as men 
have seldom faced and yet come out as victors. To 
them fell the task of carrying that formidable hill which 
had been so scourged by our artillery. With a grand 
rush they swept up the slope, but were met by a 
horrible fire. Every rook spurted flame, and tho front 
ranks withered away before the storm of the Mausers. 
An eye-witness has recorded that the brigade was 
hardly visible amid the sand knocked up by the bullets. 
For an instant they fell back into cover, and then, 
having taken their breath, up they went again, with a 
deep-chested sailor roar. There were but four hundred 
in all, two hundred seamen and two hundred marines, 
and the losses in that rapid rush were terrible. Yet 
they swarmed np, their gallant officers, some of them 
little boy-middies, cheering them on. Ethelston, tho 
commander of the * Powerful,' was struck down. Plumbo 
and Senior of tho Marines were killed. Captain 
Proithero of the * Doris ’ dropped while still yelling to his 
seamen to '‘take that kopje and bo hanged to it! ’ Little 
Huddairt, the middy, died a death which is worth many 
ingloniouii years. Jones of the Marines fell wounded, 
but rose again and rushed on with his men. It was 
on these gallant marines, the men who are ready to 
fight anywhere and anyhow, moist or dry, that the 
heavieBt loss fell. When at last they made good their 
foothold .upon the crest of that murderous hill they had 
left behindithdm three officers and eighty-eight men out 
disr^totabof 20fr— a loss within a few minutes of nearly 
60'pot oeiott ThobluCjaiokets^ helped by the curve of iho 
bin, got off bfiih a tbR oi eighteen of their number. Hall 
the tdtal British fosses of the action fell upon this little 
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body of men, who upheld most gloriously the* honour 
and reputation of the service from which they were 
drawn. With such men under the white ensign we leave 
our island homes in safety behind us. 

The battle of Enslin had cost us some two hundred 
of killed and wounded, and beyond the mere fact that we 
bad cleared our way by another stage towards Kimberley 
it is diihcult to say what advantage we had from it. 
Wo won the kopics, but we lost our men. The Boev 
killed and wounded were probably less than half of our 
own, and tlio exhaustion and weakness of our cavalry 
forbade ns to pursue and prevented us from capturing 
their guns. In three days the men had fbu^t two 
exhausting actions in a waterless country and under 
a tropical sun. Their exertions had been great and 
yet were barren of result. Why this should be so was 
naturally the subject of keen discussion both in the 
camp and among the public at home. It always came 
back to Lord Motliucn’s own complaint about the 
absence of cavalry and of horse artillery. Many very 
unjust charges have been hurled against our War 
Ohice — a department which in some matters has done 
extraordinarily and unexpectedly well — but in this ques* 
tion of the delay in the despatch of our cavalry j and 
artillery, knowing as we did the extreme mobility Of 'Our 
enemy, there is certainly ground for an inquiry. 

The Boers who had fought these two actions had been 
drawn mainly from the Jacobsdal and Fauresmith ooin* 
mandoes, with some of the burghers from Boshof. Tbd 
famous Gronje, however, had been.deseending fptln>lfafe- 
king with his old guard of Transvaalers, and keen disap- 
pointment was expressed by the ptisonevs at Belmanii tad 
at Enslin that he had not arrived in time4o takaMBinaill 
of them. There were evidences, however, at thfa^hlttei 
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that reinforcements for the enemy were coming 
fij^^#nd ^at tlie labours of the Kimberley relief force 
W^e by no means at an end. In the height of the 
engagement the Lancer patrols thrown out upon our 
^ight dank reported the approach of a considerable body 
of Boer horsemen, who took up a position upon a hill 
on onr right rear. Their position there was distinctly 
inBnaeing» and Colonel Willoughby Yerncr was des- 
patched by Lord Methuen to order up the brigade of 
Guards. The gallant officer had the misfortune in his 
return to injure himself seriously through a blunder 
of his horse. His mission, however, succeeded in its 
effect, for the Guards moving across the plain intervened 
in such a way that the reinforcementB, without an open 
attack* which would have been opposed to all Boer 
tsadijtions, could not help the defenders, and were com- 
pelled to witness their defeat. This body of horsemen 
mtuuned north next day and were no doubt among 
those whom we encountered at the following action of 
the Hodder Eiver. 

The march from Orange Biver had begun on the 
Wednesday. On Thursday was fought the action of 
Btdmont, on Saturday that of Enslin. There was 
no .protection against the sun day nor against the 
fold at night. Water was not plentiful, and the quality 
of it was oeeasioiially vile. The troops were in need of 
a reiW eo on Saturday night and Sunday they remained 
a|b BnsUn. On the Monday morning (November 27th) 
tha weary march to Kimberley was resumed. 

,GlkilC<mday; November 27th, at early dawn, the little 
Bfdtilih army, a du8t<^ooloured column upon the dusty 
IKlI^jiamrAd forwards .again towards their objective. 
Klgid 11^ they halted at the pools of KUpftmtein, 
wm mde a whole day’s maith without 
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coming in touch with the enemy. Hopes rose- 4]uiA 
possibly the two saccessiye defeats had tAw. the heavt 
out of them and that there would be ne fur&er reekd^ 
anco to the advance. Some, however, who were aware 
of the presence of Cronje, and of his formidable dhearaoter, 
took a juster view of the situation. And this perhaps 
is where a few words might be said about the celebrated 
le ader who played upon the western side of the seat of 
war the same part which Joubert did upon the east. 

Commandant Cronje was at the time of ihe war 
Bixty-hve } oars of age, a hard, swarthy man, quiet of 
manner, hercc of soul, with a reputation among a nation 
of resolute men for unsurpassed resolution. His dark 
face was bearded and virile, but sedate and gentle in 
expression. lie spoke little, but what he said was 
to the point, and he had the gift of those fira*word8 
which brace and strengthen weaker men. In hunting 
expeditious and in native wars he had first won the 
admiration of his countrymen by his courage and 
his fertility of resource. In the war of 1880 be had led 
the Boers who besieged Potchefstroom, and he had 
pushed the attack with a relentless vigour which was 
not hampered by the chivalrous usages of war. Eventn* 
ally he compelled the Surrender of the place by eoneealiiig 
from the garrison that a general armistioe had been 
signed, an act which was afterwards disowned by his 
own government. In the succeeding years he liv^ ag 
an autocrat and a patriarch amid his farms and his 
herds, respected by many and feared by all. For a 
time he was Native Commissioner and left a /reputation 
for hard dealing behind him. Called into the field again 
by the Jameson raid, he grindy herded his enemicB into 
an impossible position and .desired, as it is stated, that 
the hardest measure shoi^d be dealt out to the' cafiiQvni* 
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Thlii was the man, capable, crafty, iron-hard, magnetic, 
lay with a reinforced and formidable army across 
the path of Lord Methuen’s tired soldiers. It was a 
fair match. On the one side the hardy men, the 
trained shots, a good artillery, and the defensive ; on the 
other the historical British infantry, duty, discipline, and 
a fiery courage. With a high heart the dust-coloured 
column moved on over Iho dusty veldt. 

So entirely had hills and Boer fighting become 
associated in the minds of our leaders, that when it was 
known that Modder River wound over a plain, the idea of a 
resistance there appears to have i^asscd away 'rom their 
minds. So great was the confidence or so lax the 
scouting that a force equalling their own in numbers had 
assembled with many guns within seven miles of them, 
and yet the advance appears to have been conducted 
without any expectation of impending battle. The 
supposition, obvious even to n civilian, that a river 
would be a likely place to meet with an obstinate re- 
ilistanoe, seems to have been ignored. It is perhaps 
not fair to blame the General for a fact which must 
have vexed his spirit more than ours — one’s sym- 
pathies go out to the gentle and brave man, who was 
heard calling out in his sleep that** he ‘ should have had 
those two guns ’ — but it is repugnant to common sense 
to suppose that no one, neither the cavalry nor the 
Intelligence Department, is at fault for so extra- 
ordinary a state of ignorance.’ On the morning of 
Tuesday, November 28th, the British troops were told 
that they would march at once, and have their breakfast 
when they reached the Modder River — a grim joke to 
tiioae who lived to appreciate it. 

information makes it oeAain that the cavalry did report the 
preSMl)^ vf the enemy to Lord Methaen 
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The army bad been reinforced the nigbi before by 
the welcome addition of the , Argyll .and r SutWll^ed 
Highlanders, which made up for the lossee of the wseefc* 
It was a cloudless morning, and a dazzling sun rose a 
deep blue sky. The men, though hungry, znarcheKl 
cheerily, the reek of their tobacco-pipes floating 
from their ranks. It cheered them to eee that the 
murderous kopjes had, for the time, been left behind j 
and that the great plain inclined slightly downwards to 
where a line of green showed the course of the river* 
On the further bank wore a few scattered buildings, with 
one considerable hotel, used as a week-end resort by the 
busincbs men of Kimberley. It lay now calm and 
innocent, with its open windows looking out upon a 
smiling garden ; but death lurked at the windows and 
death in tbo garden, and the little dark man who 
stood by the door, pceiiug through his glass at the 
approaching column, was the minister of death, the 
dangerous Cronje. In consultation with him was one 
^^bo was to prove c\cn more formidable, and for a longer 
time. Beiiiitic in face, high-nosed, bushy-bearded, and 
eagle-eyed, with bkiii burned brown by a life of the 
VL'ldt — it was Dclarey, one of the trio of fighting chiefs 
whose name will alwjj-ys be associated with the gallant 
resistance of the Boers. He was there as adviser, but 
Cronje was in supreme command. 

His dispositions had been both masterly and originaL 
Contrary to the usual military practice in the defence of 
rivers, he had concealed his men upon both banks, 
placing, as it is stated, those in whose staunchness he 
had least confidence upon the British side of the river, 
so that they could only retreat under the rifles of their 
inexorable companions. The trenches had been so dog 
with such a regard for the Mopes of the ground that in 
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wmA places a triple line of fire ^as secured. His 
Artillery, consisting of several heavy pieces and a number 
of machine guns (including one of the diabolical * pom< 
poms*), was cleverly placed upon the further side of 
the stream, and was not only provided with shelter 
pits but had rows Of reserve pits, so that the guns could 
be readily shifted when their range was found, Bows of 
trenches, a broadish river, fresh rows of trenches, 
fortified houses, and a good artillery well worked and 
well placed, it was a serious task which lay in front of 
the gallant little army. The whole position covered 
between four and five miles. 

An obvious question must here occur to the mind of 
every non-military reader — * Why should this position 
be attacked at all ? Why should we not cross higher 
up where there were no such formidable obstacles ? ’ 
The answer, so far as one can answer it, must be that 
so little was known of the dispositions of our enemy 
that we were hopelessly involved in the action before we 
knew of it, and that then it was more dangerous to 
extricate the army than to pujh the attack. A retire- 
ment over that open plain at a range of under a thousand 
yards would have been a dangerous and disastrous 
movement. Having once got thece, it was wisest and 
best to see it through. 

The dark Cronje still waited reflective in the hotel 
garden. Across the veldt streamed the lines of infantry, 
the poor fellows eager, after seven miles of that upland 
air, for the breakfast which had been promised them. 
It was a quarter to seven when our patrols of Lancers 
were fired upon. There were Boers, then, between 
them and their meal! The artillery was ordered up, 
the Guards were sent forward on the right, the 9th 
Brigade wpfler Pol^-Carew oii tbc left, including the newly 
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arrived Argyll and Baiherland Highlandets. Tliey 
onwards into the fatal fire Eone—and then, and ei|f 
then, there blazed out upon them four Iniks bl’^t^es, 
cannon, and machine guns, and thej^ realize, fifdm 
general to private, that they had walked 'ntrwMng^ 
into the fiercest battle yet fought in the war. 

Before the position was understood the Chia^ ir^e 
within seven hundred yards of the Boer trenches, and 
the other troops about nine hundred, on the side of a 
very gentle slope which made it most difficult to find 
any cover In front of them lay a serene landscape, 
the river, the houses, the hotel, no movement of 
men, no smoke- everything peaceful and deserted 
save for an occasional quick flash and sparkle of 
flame. But the noise was horrible and appalling. Men 
whoso nerves had been steeled to the crash of the big 
guns, or the monotonous roar of Maxims and the 
rattle of Mauser fire, found a new terror in the malig- 
nant ‘ ploop-plooping ’ of the automatic quick-firer. 
The Maxim of the Scots Guards was caught in the 
bholl-blizzard from this thing — each shell no bigger 
than a large walnut, but flying in strings of a score — and 
men and gun were destroyed in an instant. As to the 
rifle bullets the air ^s humming and throbbing with 
them, and the sand was mottled like a pond in a 
shower. To advance was impossible, to retire was 
hateful. The men fell upon their faces and cuddled 
close to the earth, too happy if some friendly ant-heap' 
gave them a precarious shelter. And always, tier above 
tier, the lines of rifle fire rippled and palpitated in front 
of them. The infantry fired also, and fired, and fired — 
but what was there to fire at ? An occasional eye and 
hand over the edge of a trepcdi or behind a Ztofie fs no 
mark at seven hundred yards. It wonld be instrtlctivft 
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W ](now how many British bullets found a billet that 

r The cavalry was useless, the infantry was powerless 
^there only remained the guns. When any arm is 
helpless and harried it always casts an imploring eye 
upon the guns, and rarely indeed is it that the gallant 
guns do not respond. Kow the 75th and 18th Field 
Batteries came rattling and dashing to the front, and 
unlimbered at one thousand yards. The naval guns 
were working at four thousand, but the two combined 
were insufficient to master the firo of the pieces of large 
calibre which were opposed to them. Lord Methuen must 
have prayed for guns as Wellington did for night, and 
never was a prayer answered more dramatically. A 
strange battery came lurching up from the British rear, 
unheralded, unknown, the weary gasping horses panting 
at the traces, the men, cakod with sweat and dirt, urging 
them on into a last spasmodic trot. The bodies of 
horses which had died of pure fatigue marked their course, 
the sergeants’ horses tugged in tlio gun-teams, and the 
sergeants staggered along by the limbers. It was the 
62nd Field Battery, which had marched thirty-two miles 
in eight hours, and now, hearing the crash of battle 
in front of thorn, had with on? last desperate ehbrt 
thrown itself into the firing line. Great credit is due 
to Major Granet and his men. Not even those gallant 
German batteries who saved the infantry at Spicheren 
could boast of a finer feat. 

Now it was guns against guns, and let the best 
gunners win ! We had eighteen field-guns and the naval 
pieces against the concealed cannon of the enemy. 
Back and forward fiew the shells, howling past each 
other in mid-air. The weary men of the 62nd Bat- 
tery forgot their labours and fatigues as they stooped 
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And strained at their claj-colonred 15-poandt6rft. Half 
of them were within rifle range, and the limber faorsfe4 
were the centre of a hot fire, as they were destineft 
to be at a shorter range and with more disastrotlrf 
effect at the Tugela. That the same tacticd ' dH6af^ 
have been adopted at two widely sundered pointtf 
shows with what care the details of the war' had' beferf 
pre-arranged by the Boer leaders. 'Before I got'ltafj^ 
horses out,’ says an officer, ' they shot one of my dH-verlS 
and two horses and brought down my own horse. 'Whehf 
we got tho gun round one of the gunners was shot 
through the brain and fell at my feet. Another 'wiaM 
shot while bringing up shell. Then we got a look in.' 
The roar of the camion was deafening, but grlidu&llf 
the British were gaining the upper hand. Here afid theiW 
the little knolls upon the further side which had erttptbd 
into constant flame lay cold and silent. One of thij 
heavier guns was put out of action, and the other haid 
been withdrawn for live hundred yards. But the infahtrjf 
fire still crackled and rippled along the trenches^ and thh 
guns could come no nearer with living men and horsW. 
It was long past midday, and that unhappy broAkftltft 
seemed further off than ever. * ' * 

As the afternoon ^ore on, a curious conditibil of 
things was established. The guns could not advance^ 
and, indeed, it was found necessary to withdraw thOtii 
from a 1,200 to a 2,800 yard range, so heavy werO th^f 
losses. At the time of the change the 75th BaWetry 
had lost three officers out of five, nineteen men, ‘arid 
twenty-two horses. The infantry cOuld not advafiW 
and would not retire. The Guards o® the 
prevented from opening out on the fiank tifid 
round the enemyNi line, by the ptesefioi of 'the Biiei? (Riter| 
^eh the Modder almost alt ‘right iangld.^ Att 
C L 
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ibey lay under a blistiering boHi tbe sleei of bullets 
l^UZBing over their heads. * It eame iu solid streaks like 
tdegraph wires/ said a graphic correspondent. The 
men gossipped, smoked, and many of them slept. They 
lay on the barrels of their rifles to keep them cool enough 
for use. Now and again there came the dull thud of 
a bullet which had found its mark, and a man gasped, or 
drummed with his feet ; but the casualties at this point 
were not numerous, for there was some little cover, and 
the piping bullets passed for the most part overhead. 

But in the meantime there had been a development 
upon the left which was to turn the action into a British 
victory* At this side thoro was ample room to extend, 
and the 9th Brigade spread out, feeling its way down 
the enemy’s line, until it came to a point where the Are 
wae less murderous and the approach to the river more 
in favour of the attack. Here the Yorkshires, a party 
of whom under Lieutenant Fox had stormed a farm- 
house, obtained the command of a drift, over which a 
mixed force of Highlanders and Fusiliers forced their 
way, led by their Brigadier in person. This body of 
infantry, which does not appear to have exceeded flve 
hundred in number, were assailed both by the Boer 
riflemen and by the guns of <both parties, our owu 
gunners being imaware that the Modder had been 
sucoeesfully crossed. A small hamlet called Bosmead 
formed, however, a point (Vappui^ and to this the 
infwiry clung tenaciously, while reinforcements dribbled 
iieroBB to them from the farther side. *Now, boys, 
who’s for otter hunting ? ’ cried Major Coleridge, of 
Hia North Lancusbires, as he sprang into the wa^> 
iMly Bn that baking, scorching 4f^y fhe 
Hfem jump into the rivw and (q^dash pver, to oljwb 
the epposito bank nlUk ^eir wst kholu eUjngilV ^ 
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their figureB ! Borne bloiadered into holes And were 
reecued by grasping the unbound patties of their edm* 
rades. Ajad so between three and four o'qlooh A siroAg 
party of the British had established thek posHioa npsn 
the right flank of the Boers, and were holding on like 
grim death with an intelligent appreciation that the for- 
tunes of the day depended upon their retaining their grip* 
* lIoUo, here is a river ! * cried Codrington whaii he 
led his forlorn hope to the right and found that the 
Biet had to be crossed. *1 was given to underatsad 
that the Modder was fordable everywhere/ says Lord 
Methuen in his oflicial despatch* One cannot read the 
account of the operations without being struck bj tbs 
casual, sketchy knowledge which cost us so dearly* lihe 
soldiers slogged their way through, as they have elogged 
it before; but the task might have been made wnoh 
lighter for them had we hut clearly known what ii was 
that were trying to do. On the other hand, it is hut 
fair to Lord Methuen to say that his own personal 
gallantry and unflinching resolution set the most stimu- 
lating example to his troops. No General could have 
done more to put heart into his men. 

And now, as the long weary scorching hungry dagr 
came to an end, tbe*Boer8 began at last to flineh from 
their trenches. The shrapnel was finding them out 
and this force upon their flank filled them with safWf 
alarm and with fears for their precious guns. AoA Mk 
as night fell they stole across the river, the camum wers 
withdrawn, the trenches evacuated, and nest momiiig, 
when the weary British and their anxious GsMsal 
turned themselves to their grim task emse jmont thsy^ 
found a deserted village, aline of empty homsii# aniA a 
litter of empty Maoser captridgs-casea to show w km 
their tenacious enemy had stood* 
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Lotd Methuen, in eongvatulating the troops ttpoh 
thttir achievement, spoke etf * the hardest- won victory in 
oof «nnal8 of war,’ and some such phrase was used in 
hifl official despatch. It is hypercritical, no doubt, to 
look too closely at a term used by a wounded man with 
the flush of battle still upon him, but still a student of 
military history must smile at such a comparison 
between this action and such others as Albuera or 
Inkerman, where the numbers of British engaged were 
not dissimilar. A fight in which five hundred men are 
kiiled and wounded cannot be classed in the same 
category as those stern and desperate encounters where 
more of the victors were carried than walked frOm the 
field of battle. And yet there were some special features 
which will differentiate the fight at Modder Biver from 
any^of the hundred actions which adorn the standards 
of our regiments. It was the third battle which the 
troops had fought within tho week, they were under fire 
for ten or twelve hours, were waterless under a tropica! 
Bun^ and weak from want of food. For the first time 
they were called upon to face modern rifle lire and 
modern machine guns in the open. The result tends to 
pxovo that those who hold that it will from now onwards 
be impossible ever to make such frOntal attacks as those 
which the English made at the Alma or the French at 
Wa^loo, are justified in their belief. It is beyond 
human hardihood to face the pitiless beat of bullet and 
shell which comes from modern quick-firing weapons. 
Hadiouriflanlr not made a lodgment across the river, it 
ia impossible that we oould^'have carried the position. 
Oniie jnore, too^it was demonstrated how powerless the^ 
betinoartiUeryi is dispense^ resolute and well-placed 
rifieiaen. 01 the minor' points ^interest^ th^re wiH 
always remain the record of the ftsFced maroh of the' 
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fiUnd Battery, and artillerymen m\\ note the nee of 
gun-pits by the Boers, ^hich ensured that the range of 
their positions should never be permanently obtained. 

The honours of the day upon the side of the British 
lestcd with the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 
the Yorkshire Light Infantry, the 2nd Coldstreams, 
and the artillery. Out of a total casualty list of 
about 450, no fewer than 112 came from the gallant 
Argylls and 69 from the Coldstreams. The loss of 
the Boers is exceedingly difficult to gauge, as they 
throughout the war took the utmost pains to con-i 
ceal it. The number of desperate and long-drawn 
actions which have ended, according to the official 
Fretorian account, in a loss of one wounded burgher 
may m some way be better policy, but does not imply a 
higher standard of public virtue, than those long lists 
which have saddened our hearts in the halls of the Wav 
Office. What is certain is that the loss at Modder 
Kiver could not have beon far inferior to our own, and 
that it arose almost entirely from artillery fire, smee 
at no time of the action were any large number of their 
riflemen visible. So it ended, this long pelting match, 
Cronje sullenly withdrawing under the cover of darkness 
with his resolute heart filled with fierce determination 
for the future, while the British soldiers threw tiwm- 
selves down on the groxmd which they bccapied' < and 
slept the sleep of exhaustion. 
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CHAPTER IX 

BATTLE OF MAGBRSFONTEIN 

Lord Methuen’s force had now fought throe actions in 
the space of a single week, losing in killed and wounded 
about a thousand men, or rather more than one-tenth 
of its total numbers. Had there been evidence that 
the enemy were seriously demoralised, the General 
would no doubt have pushed on at once to Kimberley, 
which was some twenty miles distant. The information 
which reached him was, however, that the Boers had fallen 
ba^ upon the very strong position of Spytfontein, that 
they were full of fight, and that they had been strongly 
reinforced by a commando from Mafeking. Under these 
circumstances Lord Methuen had no choice but to give 
his men a well-earned rest, and to await reinforcements. 
There was no use in reaching Kimberley unless he had 
completely defeated the investing force. With the his- 
tory of the first relief of Lucknow in his memory he was 
cm Ms guard agadnst a repetition of such an experimioe. 

It was the mono necessary that Methuen should 
strengthen his position, since with every mile which he 
advanced the more exposed did his line of communications 
become to a raid from Fauresmith and the southern 
dfstricts of the Orange Free State, ^ny serious danger 
to the railway behind them would leave the British Army 
in a very critical position, and precautions were taken 
for the protection of the more vulnerable portions of the 
line. It was well that this vas so, for on the 8th of 
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December Gommandn&t Piinsloo, of the Oraoge Free 
State, vith a thousand horsemen and two light aeten- 
pounder guns, appeared suddenly at Enslin and Tigofotiely 
attacked the two companies of the Northampton Regiment 
who held the station. At the same time they dektroyefid m 
coii])le of culverts and tore up three hundred yards of the 
permanent way. For some hours the Northamptons tmdei^ 
Captain Godley were closely pressed, but a telegram had 
been despatched to Modder Camp, and the 12th Lancers 
with the ubiquitous 62nd Battery were sent to their assia* 
tanoe. The Boers retired with their usual mohihiy, 
and in ten hours the line was completely restored. 

lieinforcements were now reaching the Modder Bilws 
force, which made it more formidable than when it bad 
started. A very essential addition was that of the 12tli 
Lancers and of G battery of Horse Artillery, which Would 
increase the mobility of the force and make it possifale 
for the General to follow up a blow after he had struck it. 
The magnificent regiments which formed the Highland 
Brigade — the 2nd Black Watch, the Ist Gordems, the 
2nd beaforihs, and the 1st Highland Li^t Infantry--^ 
had arrived under the gallant and ill-fated Wauebope. 
Four five-inch howitzers had also come to strengtheii 
the artillery. At the same time the Ganadiads, thS 
Australians, and several line regiments were moved np 
on the line from De Aar to Belmont. It appeared to 
the public at home that there was the mivterial fsrsai 
overwhelming advance ; but the ordinary obeerver, add 
even perhaps the military critic, had not yet appreciated 
how great is 'the advantage which is gi^ by ^SSodtMl 
weapons to the force which acts upon tim deCssidvdl 
With enormose pains Oronje end Delatrey were 
trenching a most fonnidaMe poeitiim in duT 
ad^fhnee, with a'oonddeuee, which proved to fbe jdstiRedt 
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it.:vROuld be o& their ground and under their 
0 ]vn eonditions that in this, as in the three preceding 
^fitions, ve should engage them. 

. On the morning of Saturday, December 9th, the British 
general made an attempt to find out vvhat lay in front 
of him amid that semicircle of forbidding hills. To 
this end he sent out a reconnaissance in the early morn- 
ing, which included G Battery Horse Artillery, the 
9th X^anoers, and the ponderous 4*7 naval gun, which, 
preceded by the majestic march of thirty-two buUocks and 
attended by eighty seamen gunners, creaked forwards 
over the plain. What was there to shoot a. in those 
sunlit boulder-strewn hills in front ? They lay silent and 
untenanted in the glare of the African day. In vain 
the great gun exploded its huge shell with its fifty 
pounds of lyddite over the ridges, in vain the smaller 
pieces searched every cleft and hollow with their 
shrapneL No answer came from the far-stretching 
hills. Not a flash or twinkle betrayed the fierce bands 
who lurked among the boulders. The force returned to 
camp no wiser than when it left. 

There was one sight visible every night to all men 
ivhioh might well nerve the rescuers in their enterprise. 
Over the northern horizon, behind those hills of danger, 
tisere quivered up in the darkness one long, flashing, 
quivering beam, which swung up and down, and up 
again like a seraphic sword-blade. It was Kimberley 
paaying for help, Kimberley solicitous for news. 
I^iously, distractedly, the great De Beers search- 
dipped and rose. And back across the twenty 
jiailefl ^ darkness* over the bills where Oronje lurked, 
ii^re^eipne theit oHieE southern eolumu of light which 
Bnd promised, «Qd soothed. < Be of good 
heart, Simhorley. We are hero I The Empire is behind 
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US. Wd have not forgotten you. It may be dayflj or^ 
may be weeks, but rest assured that we are oemu^’*) 
About three in the afternoon of Sunday,. Deeember 
10th, the force which was intended to clear a path for 
the army through the lines of Magersfontein moved ouit 
upon what proved to be its desperate enterprise. The 
3rd or Highland Brigade included the Black Watchi 
the Seaforths, the Argyll and Sutherlands, and tbn 
Highland Light Infantry. The Gordons had only 
arrived in camp that day, and did not advance until 
next morning. Besides the infantry, the 9th Lanoecai 
the mounted infantry, and ail the artillery moved ^to IJm 
front. It was raining hard, and the men with'^ouis 
blanket between two soldiers bivouacked upon the .ecM 
damp ground, about three miles from the >enemry*i 
position. At one o’clock, without food, and drenchedi 
they moved forwards through the drizzle and the daris- 
ness to attack those terrible linos. Major Benson, B.A.^ 
with two of Bimington’s Scouts, led them on their 
difficult way. 

Clouds drifted low in the heavens, and the faUing 
rain made the darkness more impenetrable* The 
Highland Brigade was formed into a column— tihe Black 
AYatch in front, then the Seaforths, and the othier 
behind. To prevent the men from straggling inf'Hpa 
night the four regiments were packed into a maM fd 
quarter column as densely as was , possible, aadK^jha 
left guides held a rope in order to preserta hiamt 
tion. YYith many a trip and stumble the lillTfiM 
detachment wandered on> .uncertam wheie tbey^vifve 
going and what it was tbaiHmy weremeantfto dSKHfMM 
only among the rank, and file,, butfomoag the 
offi^rs also, ihere was ike saase akscMe i ji^orallod. 
Brigadier Watich^'knew> no doubt;. hdt hisr veiea was 
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8m to be stilled in death. The othens were aware, of 
oooree, that they were advaneing either to turn the 
Meiny's trenches or to attack them, but they may well 
have argued from their own formation that they could 
not be near the riflemen yet. Why they should be still 
advancing in that dense clump we do not now know, 
nor can we surmise what thoughts were passing through 
the mind of the gallant and experienced chieftain who 
walked beside them. There are some who claim on 
the night before to have seen upon his strangely 
aOoetic face that shadow of doom which is summed 
vep in the one word * fey.* The hand of coming 
death may already have lain cold upon his soul. Out 
there, close beside him, stretched the long trench, 
fringed with its line of fierce, staring, eager faces, and 
its bristle of gun<barrels. They knew he was coming. 
They were ready. They were waiting. But still, with 
the dull murmur of many feet, the dense column, nearly 
four thousand strong, wandered onwards through the 
rain and the darkness, death and mutilation crouching 
upon their path. 

It matters not what gave the signal, whether it was 
the fla^dimg of a lantern by a Boer scout, or the tripping 
of a soldier over wire, or the firing of a gun in the ranks. 
It may have been any, or it may have been none, of these 
thhtgs. As a matter of fact 1 have been assured by a 
Boer who was present that it was the sound of the 
tins attached to the alarm wires which disturbed 
tMi. However this may be, in an instant there crashed 
oWt'^of the darkness into their faces and ears a rbar 
of poifit-blonk fire, and the night was slashed actbSs 
throbbiug flame of the rifles. At themoiitobt 
boiBn M OtttiaaM ieme doubt a8 to their whereabt^ 
BfNmM to Hashed across the mind of their leaders. 
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Tlio order to extend had been given, bat the i 
had not had time to aet upon it. The itovin’>of lead 
buret upon the head and right flank of the 6otanui«'whifllV 
broke to pieces under the murderous voUey. Waaehopa 
was shot, struggled up, and fell once mere lor evev* 
humour has placed words of reproach upon his dying 
lips, but his nature, both gentle and soldierly, foifbide 
the supposition. * What a pity ! ’ was the only utteraxiee 
which a brother Highlander ascribes to him. Men went 
down in sw athes, and a howl of rage and agony, heard ato 
over the veldt, swelled up from the frantic and stroggiiiif 
crowd. By tho hundred they dropped — some dead, 
some wounded, some knocked down by the rush and 
sway of the broken ranks. It was a horrible bosineae* 
At such a range and in such a formation a single MaoM 
bullet may well pass through many men. A few 
dashed forwards, and were found dead at the very edgei 
of the trench. The few survivors of companies A, B, and 
C of the Black Watch appear to have never aoinaUy 
retired, but to have clung on to the immediate front ol 
the Boer trenches, while tho remains of the other five 
companies tried to turn the Boor flank. Of the former 
liody only six got away unhurt in the evening after 
lying all day within £wo hundred yards of the enemy* 
The rest of the brigade broke and, disentangling them* 
selves with difficulty from the dead and the dying, iod 
back out of that accursed place. Some, the onfen* 
tuuate of all, became caught in the darkness in tbewiio 
defences, and were found in the morning hang gjp ^ Jibe 
crows,’ as one spectator describes it, aiid xiddlid^'wiilh 
bullets. > 

Who shail blame, the Highlandera>forffailicUBg/wiMh 
they did ? Viewed, not by desperado oJtd sttfridid nastd 
but in all calmness and sanity, ilb my wslireefai dalHMii 
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l)m the very best thing which they could do. Dashed 
i|ito daao 0 ) eeparated from their officers, with no One 
who knew what was to be done, the first necessity was 
to gain shelter from this deadly fire, which had already 
stretched six hundred of their number upon the 
ground. The danger was that men so shaken would be 
stricken with panic, scatter in the darkness over the 
face of the country, and cease to exist as a military 
unit. But the Highlanders were true to their character 
and their traditions. There was shouting in the dark- 
ness, hoarse voices calling for the Bcaforths, for the 
^rgylls, for Company C, for Company II, and every- 
where in the gloom there came the answer of tho clans- 
men. Within half an hour with the break of day the 
Highland regiments had re-formod, and, shattered and 
weakened, but undaunted, prepared to renew the contest. 
Some attempt at an advance was made upon the right, 
ebbing and flowing, one little band oven reaching the 
trenches and coming back with prisoners and reddened 
bayonets. For the most part tho men lay upon their 
faces, and flred when they could at the enemy ; but the 
cover which the latter kept was so excellent that an 
officer who expended 120 rounds has loft it upon record 
that ho never once had seen anything positive at which 
to aim. Lieutenant Lindsay brought tho Seaforths’ 
Maxim into tho firing-line, and, though all her crew 
except two were hit, it continued to do good service 
during the day. The Lancers’ Maxim was equally 
statmcjiiv though it also was left finally with only the 
Uefclteiifl^t in ohadrge and one trooper to work it. 

Fortunately the guns were at hand, and, as usuah 
they vieore quick to come to the aid of the distressed. 
The dun was hardly up* before the howitzers were 
throfwing lyddite at 4,000 yards, the three field batteries 
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(18ih, G2 q( 1, 75th) were working with shrapnel at 
mile, and the troop of Horse ArtiUery was up at the 
front trying to enfilade the trenches. The gnns 'kepv 
down the rifle-fire, and gave the wearied Hig^iidersioiiii^ 
respite from their troubles. The whole situation ha^ 
Ti solved itself now into another Battle of Modder Riveh' 
The infantry, under a fire at from six hundred to eightf 
hundred paces, could not advance and would not letirel 
The artillery only kept the battle going, and the hagd 
naval gun from behind was joining with its deep bark in 
the deafening uproar. But the Boers had already 
learned - and it is one of their most valuable militorj^ 
qualities that they assimilate their experience bo qnickN 
— that shell fire is less dangerous in a trench thim 
among rocLs. Those trenches, very elaborate ii^ 
character, had been dug some hundreds of yaz^h 
from the foot of the hills, so that there was hardly 
guide to our artilleiy fire. Yet it is to the artfllery fird 
that all the losses of the Boers that day were duel 
The clevcriiGSB of Cronje’s disposition of his trenched 
some hundred yards ahead of the kopjes is accientuftted 
hy tho fascination which any rising object has for B 
gunner. Prince l^^raft tells the story of how at Baflowa 
he unlimbered his guns two hundred yards in front ^ 
tho church of Chlum, and how the Austrian reply fire 
almost invariably pitched upon the steeple. So onr owfi 
gunners, even at a two-thousand yard mark, found it 
difficult to avoid overshooting the invisible line, and 
hitting the obvious mark behind. 

As the day wore on reinforcements of infantry caoid 
np from the force which had been left to guard tbeeampl 
The Gordons azvived with the first and second hBttalioij5 
of the Coldstream Guards, and aU tha uititlery^WM 
moved nearer to the enemy's position. At the timei 
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1 ^ i^ere were some indications of an attack upon our 
flmk, ttte Oientdiar Qoards mtb five companieB of 
(be Yorkshire Light Infantrj were moyed up in that 
dhreotion, while the three remaining companies of Barter's 
Torkshiremen secured a drift over which the enemy 
might cross the Modder. This threatening movement 
upon our right flank, which would have put the 
Highlanders into an impossible position had it succeeded, 
was most gallantly held back all morning, before the 
arrival of the Guards and the Yorkshires, by the 
mounted infantry and the 12th Lancers, skirmishing on 
foot It was in this long and successful struggle to cover 
the flank of the 8rd Brigade that Major Milton, Major 
fstjf and many another brave man met his end. The 
Coldstreams and Grenadiers relieved the pressure 
upon this side, and the Lancers retired to their horses, 
Imving shown, not for the flrst time, that the cavalry- 
man with a modern carbine can at a pinch very quickly 
turn himself into a useful infantry soldier. Lord 
Airlie deserves all praise for his unconventional use of his 
men, and for the gallantry with which he threw both him- 
peU and them into the most critical corner of the fight. 

While the Goldstreams, the Grenadiers, and the 
Yorkshire Light Infantry were holding back the Boer 
attack upon our right flank the indomitable Gordons, the 
men of Largal, furious with the desire to avenge their 
eomxades of the Highland Brigade, had advanced 
•traic^i against the trenches and succeeded without any 
very great loss in getting within four hundred yards 
of them* But a single regiment could not carry 
the ppsittcBQ, and anything like a general advance upon 
It, imp of the question in broad daylight after ihe 
whiob we had, reemved* Any plmis of the 
mvt have pa^ through Lord Methuen’s 
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mind were driven away for ever by the sudden unordered 
retreat of the stricken brigade, [f^ej had been 
roughly handled in this, which was to most of them their 
baptism of fire, and they had been without hod lUtd 
water under a burning sun all day. They fell baA 
rapidly for a mile, and the guns were for a time left 
partiodly exposed. Fortunately the lack of initiative oo 
the part of the Boers which has stood our friend so often 
came in to save us from disaster and humiliatioii. Jt ie 
due to the brave unshaken face which the Guards pre- 
sented to the enemy that our repulse did not de^eninto 
something still more serious. 

The Gordons and the Scots Guards were still in 
attendance upon the guns, but they bad been advane^ 
very close to the enemy’s trenches, and there were po 
other troops in support. Under these ciroumstanMpit 
was imperative that the Highlanders should rally, end 
Major Ewart with other surviving officers rushed among 
the scattered ranks and strove hard to gather and to 
stiffen them. The men wore dazed by what they bad 
undergone, and Nature shrank back from fhat dsndly 
zone where the bullets fell so thickly. But the pipes 
blew^ and the bugles sang, and the pom: tired Isllowei 
the backs of their legs so flayed and blistered by lying in 
the sun that they could hardly bend them, hobbM bttok 
to their duty. They worked up to the guns once inore, 
and the moment of danger passed. 

But as the evening wore on it became evident thdi 
no attack could succeed, and that therefore there vras no 
use in holding the men in front of the enemy's positten* 
The dark Cronje, lurking among his ditohae IMP4 bis 
barbed wirei,waS;nQt to be siqpronched* far hm dis fc>i t ed > 
Tha^ ere some wbo think that, bad we held on tbmas 
ne did air the Medder SiWi the enemy wooH eginn 
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bsye beeh accommodating enough to make way for vit 
dclying the night, and the morning would have found 
the road clear to Kimberley. I know no grounds for 
euch an opinion — but sefveral against it. At Modder 
Ol'Onje abandoned his lines, knowing that ho had other 
and stronger ones behind him. At Magersfontein a 
level plain lay behind the Boer position, and to abandon 
it was to give up the game allogether. Besides, why 
should he abandon it? He knew that he had hit us 
hard. We had made absolutely no impression upon his 
defences. Is it likely that he would have tamely given 
up all his advantages and surrendered the frnits of his 
vfctory without a struggle ? It is enough to mourn a 
without the additional agony of thinking that 
a little more perseverance might have turned it into a 
vict<*fy. The Boer position could only bo taken by out- 
flanking it, and we were not numerous enough nor 
mobile raougb to outflank it. There lay the whole secret 
of 6ur troubles, and no conjectures as to what might 
under other circumstances have happened can alter it. 

About half- past five the Boor guns, which had for 
some unexplained reason been .ulent all day, opened 
upon the cavalry. Their appearance was a signal for 
the general falling back of the <eentre, and the last 
attempt to retrieve the day was abandoned. The High- 
landers were dead>beat ; the Ooldstreams had had 
enough; the mounted infantry was badly mauled. 
There remained the Grenadiers, the Boots Guards, and 
two or three line regiments who were available for a new 
attuii^. There Ure occasions, such as Badowa, where a 
ddn^el must play his last card. There are others where 
ddth ^bdinfbilcemQiits in bds rear, he can do bettei* by 
saviiigihk fdveel and 'trying qnee agom. General Gtanl 
tho'bieet^tkue^'fbr'an adveuM^^wsfl 
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TrUen you stete titterly ^zbausied, for that was tlie 
moment when your enemy was probably utterly eit 
hausted too, and of two such forces the att&'Oker has the 
moral advantage. Lord Methuen determined — and no 
doubt wisely — that it was no occasion for counsek of 
desperation. His men were withdrawn*— in some easel 
withdrew themselves — outside the range of the Boer 
guns, and next morning saw the whole force with bitter 
and humiliated hearts on their way back to their camp 
at Modder liiver. 

The K'pulsc of Magersfontein cost the British nearly 
a thousand men, killed, wounded, and missing, of whioh 
over seven hundred belonged to the Highlanders. Fifty- 
seven officers had fallen in that brigade alone, including 
their Brigadier and Colonel Downman of the Gordons; 
Colonel Codrington of the Coldstreams was woUndOd 
early, fought ihrougli the action, and came back in thd 
sveniug on a Maxim gun. Lord Winchester of the samci 
battalion was killed, after injudiciously but heroically 
exposing himself all day. The Black Watch alone hl4 lo^ 
nineteen officers and over three hundred men killed and 
wounded, a catastro))he which can only be matched in all 
the bloody and glorious annals of that splendid Iregimenb 
by their slaughter at Thjonderoga in 1767, when no fewer 
than five hundred fell before Montcalm’s muskets. Never 
has Scotland had a more grievous day than this of Magers* 
foutein* She has always given her best blood with lavish 
generosity for the Empire, but it may be doubted if any 
single battle has ever put so many families of high and 
low into mourning from the Tweed to the Caithness ahore^. 
There is a legend that when sorrow comes upon Scotllmd» 
the old Edinburgh Oaltle is lit by ghostly Ug^ts hndi 
glaanu white at every window in llie mhrk of midnS^ht. 
If ever the watcher ^ohl haveeeen so eisilter hi sight, 
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dMuld have been on this, the fatal night nf Deoembeir 11, 
1899. Afl to the Boer loss it ia impossible to detennine 
it. Their official returns stated it to be seventy killed 
and tm> hundred and fifty wounded, but the reports of 
prisoners and deserters placed it at a very much higher 
figure. One unit, the Scandinavian corps, was placed in 
an advanced position at Spytfontein, and was over- 
whelmed by the Seaforths, who killed, wounded, or took 
the eighty men of whom it was composed. The stories 
of prisoners and of deserters all speak of losses very 
much higher than those which have been officially 
acknowledged. 

In his comments upon the battle next day Lord 
Methuen was said to have given offence to the Highland 
Brigade, and the report was allowed to go uncontra- 
dieted until it became generally accepted. It arose, 
however, from a complete misunderstanding of the 
purport of Lord Methuen’s remarks, in which he praised 
them, as ho well might, for their bravery, and condoled 
with them over the wreck of their splendid regiments. 
The way in which officers and men hung on under 
conditions to which no troops have ever been exposed 
was worthy of the highest traditions of the British 
aray. From the death of Wauchope in the early 
ttonking, until the assumption of the command of the 
brigade by Hughes-Hallett in the late afternoon, no 
Q&e seems to have taken the direction. ' My lieutenant 
was wounded and my captain was killed,' says a private. 
*The General was dead, but we stayed where we were, 
lor there was no order to retire.’ That was the Otory 
efiriie iriiole brigade, until the flanking movemeni of 

Qom OMopelled them to fall back. 

3^ most striking lesson of the eagagemciiit k the 
extreM Uoodiiifss of modem warfare under dome* bon- 
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ditions, and its bloodlessness under others. £fora,<<nit of 
a total of something under a thousand easuatties iOveM 
hundred were incurred in about five minntbs, said the 
whole day of shell, machine-gun, and rifle fire only 
famished the odd three hundred. So also at Lady^ 
smith the British forces (White's ooluxnn) were undsf 
heavy fire from 5.80 to 11.80, and the loss again WM 
something under three hundred. With conservativis 
generalship the losses of the battles of the future will be 
much less than those of the past, and as a consequenoe 
the battles themselves will last much longer, and it wiU 
be the most endming rather than the most fiery whieh 
will win. The supply of food and water to the eom* 
batants will become of extreme importance to keep theM 
up during the prolonged trials of endurance, which will 
last for weeks rather than days. On the other hand, 
when a General's force is badly compromised, it will ba 
so punished that a quick surrender will be the only 
alternative to annihilation. 

On the subject of the quarter-column formatioA 
which proved so fatal to us, it must be remembered tiMt 
any other form of advance is hardly possible durmg d 
night attack, though at Tel-el-Eebir the exceptional 
circumstance of the march being over an open deeert 
allowed the troops to move for the last mile or two in a 
more extended formation. A line of battalion doubted 
company columns is most difficult to preserve in ilHi 
darkness, and any confusion may lead to disaster; 
whole mistake lay in a miscalculation of a few hundred 
yards in the position of the trenches. Had the regi- 
ments deployed five minutes earlier it is probaUe 
(though by no means certain) that the posltioii mmld 
have been carried. 

The aqthm was not mihoat those examples df 
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tnilaiiarj .virtue which Boften a disaeter, and hold out a 
brighter promiso for the future. The Guards withdrew 
foOtn> the field as if on parade, -with the Boer dhella 
btnreting over their ranks. Fine, too, was the restraint 
of G Battery of Horse Artillery on the morning after the 
battle. An armistice was understood to exist, but the 
naval gun, in ignorance of it, opened on our extreme 
left. The Boers at once opened fire upon tho Horse 
Artillery^ who, recognising tho mistake, remained motion- 
less and unlimbered in a line, ^^ith every horse, and 
guxmor and driver in his place, without taking any 
notuce of the fire, which presently slackened and stopped 
Ofi the enemy came to understand the situation. It is 
Wiorthy of remark that in this battle the thiec field 
batieries engaged, as well as G ]3attery, Bil.A., each 
filled over 1,000 rounds and remained for 80 consecutive 
houtrs within 1,500 yards of the Boer position, 
y But of all tho corps who deserve praise, tliere was 
none more gallant than the brave surgeons and ambn* 
lau^ bearers, who encounter all the dangers and 
fjG^oy none of the thrills of warfare. All day under fire 
these men worked and toileu among the wounded. 
Beevor, Ensor, Douglas, Prol) 3 n — all were equally de- 
voted* It is almost incredible, afod yet it is true, that 
by ten o’clock on the morning after the battle, before 
the koops bad loturued to camp, no fewer than five 
hundred wounded were in the train and on their waj- to 
CJupe Town. 
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THE BATTLE OP BTOUMBEIKS 

Rome attompt has now been made to skotch th© succession 
of events w’liich had ended in the investment of Lady- 
smith in northern Natal, and also to show the fortunes 6f 
the force ^hich on the western side of the seat of wAt 
att(‘mpted to ad\.ince to the relief of Kimberley, rtb 
distanu' between these forces may be expressed in 
terms familiar to the European reader by saying thait it 
was that which separates Paris from Frankfort, or to the 
American by suggesting that Ladysmith was at Boston 
and that Methuen was trying to relieve Philadelphia. 
Waterless deserts and rugged mountain ranges divided 
tlie two scenes of action. In the case of the 
there could be n > connection between the t^o move- 
ments, but the Boers by a land journey of somOtlidtig 
over a hundred miles had a double choice of A route by 
which Cronje and Joubert might join hands, either diy 
the Bloemfontein- Johannesburg-Laing’s-Nek Bkilway^ 
or by the direct line from Harriswith to Ladysmitfai 
The possession of these internal lines should have*4^eti 
of enormous beneiit to the Boers, enabling tfaeOi to 
throw the weight of their foroes unexpectedly ftoUk the 
one flank to the other. • t 

In it future chapter it will be recorded hoiwithe Amy 
Corps Arriving from England was largely diTeriU iatd 
Natal in order in the first instance W prevent the oolony 
m 
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from being ovcrrim, and in the second to rescue the 
beleaguered garrison. In the meantime it is necessary 
to deal with the military operations in the broad space 
between the eastern and western armies. 

After the declaration of war there was a period of 
some weeks during which the position of the British over 
the whole of the northern part of Capo Colony was full 
of danger. Immense supplies had been gathered at De 
Aar which were at the mercy of a Free State raid, and 
the burghers, had they possessed a cavalry leader with 
the dash of a Stuart or a Sheridan, might have dealt a 
blow which would have cost us a million pounds' worth 
of stores and dislocated the whole plan of campaign. 
However, the chance was allowed to pass, and when, 
on l^ovember Ist, the burghers at last in a leisurely 
fashion sauntered over the frontier, arrangements had 
been made by reinforcement and by concentration to 
guard the vital points. The objects of the British leaders, 
until the time for a general advance should come, were to 
bold the Orange River Bridge (which opened the way to 
Rimberley), to cover De Aar Junction, where the stores 
were, to protect at all costs the line of railway which led 
from Gape Town to Kimberley, and to hold on to as much 
as pOBsibk of those other two lines of railway which led, 
the one through Colesberg and the other through 
^tormberg, into the Free State. The two bodies of 
invaders who entered the colony moved along the line 
of these two railways, the one crossing the Orange River 
at Norved’s Font and the other at Bethulie. They 
enlisted many recruits among the Cape Colony Dutch as 
they advanced, and the scanty British forces fell back in 
Ipsilif of 13m, dhsndomng Coleri>erg on the one line and 
the other. We hanre, then, to deal with the 
movements of two detachments. The one which 
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operated on the €olesberg line — ^which was the moEe tiM 
of the two, ae a rapid advance of the Boeranppn thatlkte 
would have threatened the precious Gapetoem*SiB|li^l^ 
connection — consisted almost entirely of mounted troopsi 
and was under the command of the same General French 
who had won the battle of Elandslaagte. By an act of 
foresight which was only too rare upon the British side 
in the earlier stages of this war, French, who had in 
the recent large manoeuvres on Salisbury Plain shown 
great ability as a cavalry leader, was sent out of Xjody- 
smith in the very last train which made its way through* 
His operations, with his instructive use of cavalry and 
horse artillery, may be treated separately. 

The other British force which faced the Boers whp 
were advancing through Stormberg was commanded by 
General Gatacre, a man who bore a high reputation for 
fearlessness and tireless energy, though he had been 
criticised, notably during the Soudan campaign, for 
having called upon his men for undue and unnecessaary 
exertion. * General Back-acher ’ they called him, with 
rough soldierly chafif. A glance at Ms long thin $gure, 
his gaunt Bon-Qnixote face, and his aggressive jaw would 
show his personal energy, but might not satisfy the 
observer that he possCsBcd those intellectual gifts which 
qualify for high command. At the action of the Athara ha, 
the brigadier in command, was the first to re^ch S^d jto 
tear down with his own bands the zareeba of the cppnitir 
— a gallant exploit of the soldier, but a questjonahle 
position for the General. The man’s strengjbh hu 
weakness lay in the incident. 

General gatacre was nominally in oop^nand of a 
divkaaon, hut so cruelly had his men hegn diverM, jfEiW 
him, some to Buller in Natal and M^hncihtbat 

he could not assemble more than a bngadCf FaHing 
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kck before the Boer advanee, he fonnd himself eaklydh 
Bedember at Sterkstroom, whUe the Boers oecopied ^flfs 
tery stroog position of Stormberg, some thirty milea* to 
the north of him. With the enemy so near him it waS 
Gataore’s nature to attack, and the moment that he 
thought himself strong enough he did bo. No doubt he 
had private information as to the dangerous hold '^hieh 
the Boers were getting upon the colonial Dutch, and it 
is possible that while Buller and Methuen wore attacking 
east and west they urged Gatacre to do something to 
hold the enemy in the centre. On the night of 
December 9th he advanced. 

The fact that he was about to do so, and even the 
hour of the start, appear to have been the common 
property of the camp some days before the actual move. 
The * Times ’ correspondent under the date Deecmbei!' 
7th details all that it is intended to do. It is to the 
credit of our Generals as men, but to their detriment as 
soldiers, that they seem throughout the campaign to 
have shown extraordinarily little power of disbimulation. 
They did the obvious, and usually allowed it to be obvious 
what they were about to do. One thinks of Napoleon 
striking at Egypt ; how he gave it abroad that the real 
object of the expedition was Ireland, but breathed into 
the ears of one or two intimates that in very truth it 
was bound for Genoa. The leading official at Touloh 
had no more idea where the fleet and army of EranoS 
had ^ne than the humblest oaulker in the yard. How- 
ever, it is not fair to expect the subtlety of the Oor^iKsan 
from the downright Saxon, but it remains strange 'and 
deplorable that in a country filled with spibs any ^one 
ahotild^have knorwn in advance that a so-ealled * 
was abodt 'td be attempted. • 

The force tdth which General Chbtabrc idTtthoed 
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eonsidted of the 2nd Northumberland Fuuiliera, 960 
gtronp, with one Maxim ; the 2nd Irish Bides, 840 strong* 
with one Maxim, and 250 Mounted Infantry. TherO 
were two batteries of Field Artillery, the 74th and 77th* 
The total force was well under 8,000 men. About three 
in the afternoon the men were entrained in open trucks 
under a burning sun, and for some reason, at which the 
impetuous spirit of the General must have chafed, were 
kept waiting for three hours. At eight o’clock they 
detrained at Moltcno, and thence after a short rest and 
a meal they started upon the night march which was 
intended to end at the break of day at the Boer trenches. 
One feels as if one were describing the operations of 
Magersfontein once again and the parallel continues to 
be painfully exact. 

It was nine o’clock and pitch dark when the column 
moved out of Molteno and struck across the black gloom 
of the veldt, the wheels of the guns being wrapped in 
hide to deaden the rattle. It was known that the dis- 
tance was not more than ten miles, and so when hour 
followed hour and the guides were still unable to 
say that they lind reached their point it must have 
become perfectly evident that they had missed their 
way. The men were" dog-tired, a long day’s work had 
been followed by a long night’s march, and they plodded 
along drowsily through the darkness. The ground w6a 
broken and irregular. The weary soldiers siumbled as 
they marched. Daylight came and revealed the column 
still looking for its objective, the fiery General walking 
in front > and leading his horse behind him. It was 
evident 4hat hia plans had miscarried, but his energetie 
and hardy <temperamexii: would not> ^permit ' him to 
turn hack ^without a blow, being stmcki u Hodieirea 
one* may commend his energy, one cannot but stand 
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at his dispogitiona. The country was wild and 
IQCky, the very places for those tactics of the surprise 
a9d the ambuscade in which the Boers excelled, And 
yet the column still plodded aimlessly on in its dense 
formation, and if there wore any attempt at scouting 
ahead and on the flanks the result showed how in- 
effectively it was carried out. It was at a quarter past 
four in the clear light of a South African morning that 
a shot, and then another, and then a rolling crash of 
musketry, told that we were to have one more rough 
lesson of the result of neglecting the usual precautions 
of warfare^ High up on the face of a steep line of hill 
the Boer riflemen lay hid, and from a short range their 
Are scourged our exposed flank. The men appear to 
have been chiefly colonial rebels, and not Boers of the 
backveldt, and to that happy chance it may be that the 
comparative harmlessness of their lire was due. Even 
now, in spite of the surprise, the situation might have 
been saved had the bewildered troops and their harried 
ofgoers known exactly what to do. It is easy to be wise 
after the event, but it appears now that the only course 
that could commend itself would be to extricate the 
troops from their position, and then, if thought feasible, 
to plan an attack. Instead of this a rush was made at 
the hillside, and the infantry mado their way some 
distapee up it only to And that there were positive 
ledgss in front of them which could not be climbed. 
The advance was at a dead stop, and the men lay down 
unde? the boulders for cover Aom the hot Are which 
camo from inaccessible marksmen above them. Mean- 
the artillery had opened behind them, and their 
(not for the Arst time in this campaign) waa more 
deadigr.to their friends than to their foea At least .tm 
pcominepti officer fell among his men, torn by Britiab 
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ehrapnel bullets. Tirana Hill and Modder Bim liiM 
ehown also, though perhaps in a less tragic degree^ ttnA 
what with the long range ol modern artifiery and 
what with the difficulty of locating infantry Irho aiw 
using smokeless powder, it is necessary t^t offioM 
commanding batteries should be provided with the 
coolest heads and the most powerful glasses of an/iiiieil 
in the service, for a responsibility which will beecmie 
more and more terrific rests upon their judgment. 

The question now, since the assault had failed, vm# 
how to extricate the men from their position. ySMaef 
withdrew down the hill, running the gauntlet of the 
enemy’s fire as they emerged from the boulders on to 
the open ground, while others clung to their positione, 
some from a soldierly hope that victory might finally 
incline to them, others because it was clearly safer to 
lie among the rocks than to cross the bullet-swept spaoat 
beyond. Those portions of the force who extricated 
ihemsclves do not appear to have realised how many of 
their comrades had remained behind, and so as the gap 
gradually increased between the men who were stattonary 
and the men who fell back all hope of the two bodiea 
reuniting became impossible. All the infu^try who 
remained upon the jiiUside were captured. The 
rallied at a point fifteen hundred yards from the aaeui 
of the surprise, and began an orderly retreat to Molteno. 

In the meanwhile three powerful Boer gfUM apQH 
the ridge had opened fire with great acotira^, hot 
fortunately with defective shells. Had the enmny% 
contractors been as trustworthy as their gnmtm ifi 
this campaign, our losses would have been very fltneh 
heavier, and it is possible that here we eaiteh glieipte 
of some consequences of that oorraption Whkhr was Ong 
of the curses of the country. l%e gone were meaefi 
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Hilh great smartness along the ridgo, and opened fire 
igain and again, but never with great result. Our own 
batteries, the 74th and 77th, with our handful of 
mounted men, worked hard in covering the retreat and 
holding back the enemy’s pursuit. 

' It is a sad subject to discuss, but it is the one 
instance in a campaign containing many reverses which 
amounts to demoralisation among the troops engaged. 
The Guards marching with the steadiness of Hyde Park 
off the field of Magersfontein, or the men of Nicholson’s 
Nek)6hafing because they were not led in a last hopeless 
charge, are, even in defeat, object lessons of military 
virtue. But here fatigue and sleoplcssness had taken ail 
fire aind spirit out of the men. They dropped asleep by 
the roadside and had to be prodded up by their exhausted 
officers. Many were taken prisoners in thoir slumber 
by the enemy who gleaned behind them. Units broke 
into small straggling bodies, and it was a sorry and 
bedraggled force which about ten o’clock came wandering 
into Molteno. The place of honour in the rear was kept 
tfiroughout by the Irish Rifles, who preserved some 
militory formation to the end. 

Our losses in killed and wounded were not severe — 
miktavy honour would have been less sore had they 
been more so. Twenty-six killed, sixty-eight wounded 
all. But between the men on the hillside and 
the^ Bomuambulists of the column, six hundred, about 
eqdall^ ^divided between the Irish Rifles and the 
Northamberland Fusiliers, had been loft as prisoners, 
ffwe gnnSk too, had been lost in the hurried retreat. 
il ' 14 ie not for the historian — especially for a civilian 
hjigtorian'— to toy a word unnecessarily to aggravate the 
pain of that bvavie man who, having done all that 
(rarwsnal oonrage could do, was seen afterwards sobbing 
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on the table of the waiting-room at Molteito, 'iHiA 
bewailing his *poor men.’ He had a 
Nelson had one at Teneriffe and Kapoleod 
and built their great reputations in spite of it. bdrilft 
one good tiling of a disaster is that by examining 'it' 
nuiy learn to do better in the future, and so it Wbtrfd 
indeed bo a perilous thing if we agreed that our ]*0TonS^tt 
were not a fit subject for open and frank dis<SUssictt.^ * ’’’ 

It is not to the detriment of an enterprise' thit It 
should be daring and call for considerable physical 
on the part of those who arc engaged in if. 'Oll 
contrary, the conception of such plans is one of the signs 
of a great military mind. But in the arranging of the 
details the same military mind should assiduously 
occupy ilseli in foreseeing and preventing every unneces- 
sary tiling which may make the execution of such a plan 
more diilicult. The idea of a swift sudden attack upon 
SLormberg w-as excellent — the details of the operation 
aio eoiiLinually open to criticism. 

How far the Boers suffered at Stormberg is unknown 
to us, but there seems in this instance no reason to 
doubt their ow’ii statement that their losses wore very 
slight. At no time was anybody of them exposed to our 
fire, while wo, as usual, fought in the open. Their 
numhors were probably less than ours, and the quality 
of their shooting and want of energy in pursuit make 
the defeat the more galling. On the oilier hand, their 
guns were served with skill and audacity. They con- 
Bisiod of commandos from Bethulie, Bouxville, and 
Smithfield, under the orders of Olivier, with those 
colonials whom they had seduced from their allegiance. 

This defeat of General Gatacre’s, occurring, as it did, 
in a disaifecled district and one of great strategic im- 
portance, might have produced the worst consequences. 
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fortunately no very evil result followed. No doubt the 
lOQimiting of rebels was helped, but there was no forward 
movement and Molteno remained in our hands. In the 
meanwhile Oatacre's force was reinforced by a fresh 
battery, the 79th, and by a strong regiment, the Derby- 
shires, BO that with the 1st Royal Scots and the wing of 
the Berkshires he was strong enough to hold his own 
until the time for a general advance should come. So 
in the Stormberg district, as at the Modder River, the 
lame humiliating and absurd position of stalemate was 
established. 



CHAPTEE XI 

BATTLE OF COLENSO 

Two Berions defeats had within the week been inflicted 
upon the British forces in South Africa. Cronje, 
lurking behind his trenches and his barbed wire en- 
tanglements, barred Methuen’s road to Kimberley, 
while in the northern part of Cape Colony Gataore’s 
wearied troops had been defeated and driven by a force 
which consisted largely of British subjects. But the 
public at home steeled their hearts and fixed their eyes 
steadily upon Natal. There was their senior General 
and there the main body of their troops. As brigade 
after brigade and battery after battery touched at 
Gape Town, and were sent on instantly to Durban, it was 
evident that it wns in this quarter that the supreme 
effort was to be made, and that there the light might at 
last break. In club, 'knd dining room, and railway oar 
— wherever men mot and talked — the same words 
might be heard : * Wait until Duller moves.’ The hopes 
of a great empire lay in the phrase. 

It was upon October 30th that Sir George White had 
been thrust back into Ladysmith. On November 2nd 
telegraphic communication with the town was inter- 
rupted. On November 8rd the railway line was out. On 
November 10th the Boers held Colenso and the fine of 
the Tugela. On the 14th was the affair of the armoured 
tram. On the 18th the enemy were near Bstconrt, 
176 
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On the 21st they had reached the Mooi River. On the 
23rd Hildyard attacked them at Willow Grange. All 
these actions will be treated elsewhere. This last one 
marks the turn of the tide. Prom then onwards Sir 
Redvers Buller was massing his troops at Chieveley in 
preparation for a great effort to cross the river and to 
relieve Ladysmith, the guns of which, calling from 
behind the line of northern hills, told their constant 
tale of restless attack and stubborn defence. 

But the task was as severe a one as the most ffght- 
ipg General could ask for. On the southern side the 
banks formed a long slope which could be shaved tas 
with a raeor by the rifle lire of the enemy. How lo 
advance across that broad open zone was indeed a pro- 
blem. It was one of many occasions in this war in 
which one wondered why, if a bullet-proof shield capabk 
of sheltering a lying man could be constructed, a trial 
should not bo given to it. Alternate rushes of companias 
with a safe rest after each rush would save itbe 
troqps from the continued toi^sion of that deadly never'* 
ending lire. However, it is idle to discuss what might 
have been done to mitigate tlioir trials. The open 
ground had to be passed, and then they came to— not 
the enemy, but a broad and deep river, with a single 
bridge, probably undermined, and a single ford, which 
was found not to exist in practice. Beyond the livee 
was tier after tier of hills, crowned with stone wal|a 
and soamed with trenches, defended by thousands of 
the best marksmen in the world, supported by, an 
admirable artillery. If, in spite of the advance oypjv 
the opei^ and in spite of the passage of the riyey, rSi 
ridge pould atill be carried, it was only to 
by the ; and so, one Jbehusd the other, Ukp | 
billows of the ocean, a series of hollows 
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noiihwacda to Ladvsmiih. All attajcka Jimit be Al 
the open. All defence was frem mxder cover. ^Add'lA 
this, that the young and energetic Louis Botha was id 
cumiuand of the Boers. It was a desperate task, and 
yet honour forbade that the garrison Bhoold be 'left' t6 
its fate. The venture must be made. 

The most obvious criticism upon the operatl4>n it 
that if the attack must be made it should not be mad^ 
under the enemy's conditions. We seem almost to havb 
j^one out C'f our way to make every obstacle — ^the glacis^ 
like approach, the river, the trenches — as difficult ail 
possiblo. Future operations were to prove that it was 
not so difficult to deceive Boor vigilance and by rapid 
movemenis to cross the Tiigela. A military authority 
has stated, J know not with what truth, that there is no 
instance in history of a determined army being stopped 
by the line of a river, and from Wellington at the 
Douro to the Russians on tho Danube many examples 
ol tho ease with which they may be passed will occur to 
Iho reader. But Bullf r had some exceptional difficulties 
vitli which to contend. Ho was weak in mounted 
tioops, and was opposed to an enemy of exceptional 
mobility who might attack his flank and rear if he 
e\po8ed them. He Rad not that groat preponder- 
ance of numbers which came to him later, and which 
enabled him to attempt a wide turning movement. One 
advantage he had, the possession of a more powerful 
artillery, but his heaviest guns were naturally his least 
mobile, and the more direct his advance the more 
tffi'ctive would his guns be. For these or other reasons 
b( determined upon a frontal attack on the formidable 
Boer position, and he moved out of Ghieveley Gamp for 
that purpose at daybreak on Fidday, December 16th. 

The force which General Buller led into action was 

C N 
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ill« finest which any British geneiai had handled sinoe 
the battle of the Alma. Of infuitry he had four strong 
brigades: the find (Hildyard’s) consisting of the find 
Devons, the find Queen’s or West Surrey, the find West 
Yorkshire, and the find East Surrey ; the 4th Brigade 
(Lyttelton’s) comprising the find Oameronians, the 
fird Bides, the let Durhams, and the let Bide Brigade ; 
the dth Brigade (Hart’s) with the 1st Inniskilling 
Fusiliers, the Ist Connaught Bangers, find Dublin 
Fusiliers, and the Border Begiment, this last taking the 
place of the find Irish Rides, who were with Gatacre. 
There remained the 6ih Brigade (Barter’s), which 
included the find Royal Fusiliers, the find Scots Fusiliers, 
the let Welsh Fusiliers, and the find Irish Fusiliers— in 
all about 16,000 infantry. The mounted men, who were 
commanded by Lord Dundonald, included the ISth 
Hussars, the 1st Royals, Bethune's Mounted Infantry, 
Thomeycroft’s Mounted Infantry, three squadrons of 
South African Horse, with a composite regiment formed 
from the mounted infantry of the Rides and of the 
Dublin Fusiliers with squadrons of the Natal Carabineers 
and thd Imperial Light Horse. These irregular troops 
of horse might be criticised by martinets and pedants, 
but they contained some of the’finest fighting material 
in the army, some urged on by personal hatred of the 
Boers and some by mere lust of adventure. As an 
example of the latter one squadron of the South African 
Horse was composed almost entirely of Texan muleteers, 
who, having come over with their animals, had been 
drawn by their own gallant spirit into the fighting line 
of their kinsmen. 

Cavalry was General Bailer’s weakest arm, but bis 
artillery was strong both in its quality and its number of 
guoe. There were five baWe^-ies (80 guns) of the Field 
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Artillery, the 7th, 14th, 68rd, 64tb, and ddOi* Baeidai 
these there were no fewer than suteen naval goiia frani 
H^.S. * Terrible ' — fourteen of which were 12-p<MindeEi, 
and the other two of the 4*7 type which had done »ah 
good service both at Ladysmith and with Ujethnen. 
The whole force which moved out from Chieveley Can^ 
numbered about 21,000 men. 

The work which was allotted to the army waa simple 
in conception, however terrible it might prove in exeon* 
tion. There were two points at which the river might 
be crossed, one three miles o£f on the left, named Bridle 
Drift, the other straight ahead at the Bridge of Golenso. 
The 5th or Irish Brigade was to endeavour to cross at 
Bridle Drift, and then to work down the river bank on 
the far side so as to support the 2nd or English Brigade, 
which was to cross at Colenso. The 4th Brigade was to 
advance between these, so as to help either which should 
be in difficulties. Meanwhile on the extreme right the 
mounted troops under Dundonald were to cover the flank 
and to attack Hlangwane Hill, a formidable position 
held strongly by the enemy upon the south bank of 
the Tugela. The remaining Fusilier brigade of infantry 
was to support this movement on the right. The guns 
were to cover the various attacks, and if possible gain a 
position from which the trenches might be enfiladed. 
This, simply stated, was the work which lay before the 
British army. In the bright clear morning sunshine, 
under a cloudless blue slcy, they advanced with high 
hopes to the assault. Before them lay the long level 
plain, then the curve of the river, and beyond, silent and 
serene, like some peaceful dream landscape, stretched 
the lines and lines of gently curving hills. It was just 
five o’clock in the morning when the naval guns began 
to bay, and huge red dustclouds from the distant loothills 
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Bhowed where the lyddite was burstings No answeif^ 
oateie back, nor was there any mo\«ment upon thd^ 
sunlit hills. It was almost brutal, this furious 
to so gentle and unresponsive a countryside. In tao^ 
place could the keenest eye detect a sign of guns or men^ 
and yet death lurked in every hollow and crouched by 
every rock. 

It is so difficult to make a modern battle intelligible 
when fought, as this was, over a front of seven or eight 
miles, that it is best perhaps to take the doings of each 
column in turn, beginning -with the left Hank, where 
Hart’s Irish Brigade had advanced to the aosault of 
Bridle Drift. 

Under an unanswered and therefore an iinaimcd 
fire from the heavy guns the Irish infantry moved 
forward upon the points which they bad been ordered 
to attack. The Dublins led, then the Connaughts, 
the Inniskillings, and the Borderers. Incredible as 
it may appear after the recent experiences of Magers* 
fontein and of Stormberg, the men in the two rear 
regiments appear to have been advanced in quarter 
column, and not to have deployed until after the 
enemy’s lire bad opened. Had shrapnel struck this 
close formation, as it was within an ace of doing, the 
loss of life must have been as severe as it was urnieces- 
sary.- 

On approaching the Drift — the position or even the 
existence of which does not seem to have been very 
clearly defined — it was found that the troops had to 
advance into a loop formed by the river, so that they 
were exposed to a very heavy cross-fire upon their right 
flank, while they were rained on by shrapnel from in ' 
front. No cign of the enemy could be seen, though thc^ 
men were dropping fast. Jt is a weird and soul-shakihg 
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oxperiencd to advance over a eunlit and apparently a 
lonely oountryeide^ with no slightest moverment upon its 
broad face, while the path which you talse is marked 
boliind you by sobbing, gasping, writhing men, who tan 
only guess by the position of their wounds whence the 
shots came which struck them down. All round, like the 
hissing of fat in the pan, is the monotonous oraokle 
and rattle of the Mausers ; but the air is full of it, and no 
one can define exactly whence it comes. Far away on 
some hill upon the skyline there hangs the least gauzy 
veil of thin smoke to indicate whence the six men who 
have just all fallen together, as if it were some grim 
drill, mot their death. Into such a hell- storm as this it 
was that tlic boldiers have again and again advanced in 
the course of this war, but it may be questioned whether 
they will not prove to be among the last of mortolB to 
be asked to endure such an ordeal. Other methods of 
attack must be found or attacks must be abandoned, for 
smokeless powder, quick-firing guns, and modern rifles 
make it all odds on the defence t 

The gallant Irishmen pushed on, flushed with battle 
and careless for their losses, the four regiments ohtbbed 
into one, with all military organisation rapidly t die** 
appearing, and nothing loft but their gallant spirit .and 
their furious desire to come to hand-gripe with ,the 
enemy. Bolling on in a broad wave of shouting angry 
men, they never winced from the fixe until they had 
swept up to the bank of the river. Northern Inniskily 
ling and Southern man of Connau^t, orange and 
green, Protestant and Catholic, Celt and Satoortheir 
rivalry ,now was who could shed his blood nlest 
fre^y fqr the oommon cause. [How hateful seem those 
provincial politics and* Barrow seetariaa creeds whsoh 
can hold . such men apart I 
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The bank of the river had been gained, but where 
Wfte the ford ? The water swept broad and unruffled 
in front of them, with no indication of shallows. A few 
dashing fellows sprang in, bat their cartridges and rifles 
dragged them to the bottom. One or two may even 
have struggled through to the further side, but on this 
there is a conflict of evidence. It may be, though it 
seems incredible, that the river had been partly dammed 
to deepen the Drift, or, as is more probable, that in 
the rapid advance and attack the position of the Drift 
was lost. However this may be, the troops could 
find no ford, and they lay down, as had been done in 
so many previous actions, imwilling to retreat and 
unable to advance, with the same merciless pelting 
from front and flank. In every fold and behind every 
anthill the Irishmen lay thick and waited for better 
times. There are many instances of their cheery 
and uncomplaining humour. Colonel Brooke, of the 
Connaughts, fell at the head of his men. Private 
Livingstone helped to carry him into safety, and then, 
hie task done, he confessed to having * a bit of a rap 
meself,' and sank fainting with a bullet through his 
throat. Another sat with a bullet through both legs. 
' Bring me a tin whistle and I’ll blow ye any tune ye 
like,' be cried, mindful of the Dargai piper. Another 
willh his arm hanging by a tendon puffed morosely at 
his'shOft Mock pipe.' Every now and then, in face of 
the impesriblei the fiery Celtic valour flamed furiously 
upwards. * Fix bayonets, men, and let us make a name 
ffle^WtwSelveB/ cri^ a colour sergeant, and he nevetf 
spote dgain. For five hours, under the tropical sun, the 
gftnfyifet^hed men held on to the ground they had 
e ci Ml pleii BrHfeh ^IfeHs pffUied chert and fen affliOtig 
them. A regiment in support fired at them, not khe^ 
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ing that any of the line were bo far adTanoed. Bbet at 
from the front, the flank, and the rear, the 6th Biigadi 
held grimly on. 

But fortunately their orders to retire were at haad* 
and it is certain that had they not reached tiiem the 
regiments would have been uselessly destroyed where 
they lay. It seems to have been BuUer himself, who 
showed extraordinary and ubiquitous personal energy 
daring the day, that ordered them to fall back. As they 
retreated there was an entire absence of haste and 
panic, but officers and men were hopelessly jumbled up, 
and General Hart— whose judgment may occasionally 
be questioned, but whose cool courage was beyond praise 
— had hard work to reform the splendid brigade which 
six hours before had tramped out of Chieveley Camp. 
Between five and six hundred of them had fallen — a loss 
which approximates to that of the Highland Brigade at 
Magersfontein. The Dublins and the Connaughts ware 
the heaviest sufferers. 

So much for the mishap of the 5th Brigade. It is 
superfluous to point out that the same old omisskma 
were responsible for the same old results. Why were 
the men in quarter column when advancing against an 
unseen foe ? Why had no scouts gone forward ta be 
certain of the position of the ford? Where were the 
clouds of skirmishers which should precede such §m 
advance? The recent examples in the field and the 
teachings of the text-books were equally set at naughty 
as they had been, and were to be, so oftmi hi thsB 
campaign. There may be a science of war hi 4lie 
lootare-rooms at Oambwley, hoi very little of skfoniid 
its way to the veldt. The slogghig valour of the 
private, the careless dash el the reguBentai offieer^ 
these were our military assetsr— >l»t seldom the caie aad 
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lorfisigbt of our oommanders. It is a thankless task- to 
slake comments, but the one great lesson of the 
v^ar has been that the army is too vital a thing to fall 
ihto tlie hands of a caste, and that it is a national duty 
idr every man to speak fearlessly and freely what ho 
believes to be the truth. 

Passing from the misadventure of the 5th Brigade 
we come as we move from left to right upon the 4th, or 
Lyttelton’s Brigade, which was instructed not to attack 
itself but to support the attack on either side of it. 
With the help of the naval guns it did what it could to 
eiitricate and cover the retreat of the Irishmen, but it could 
play no very important part in the action, and its losses 
Wereinfflgnificant. Onitsright in turn Hildyard’s Englisli 
Brigaido had developed its attack upon Colenso and the 
bridge. The regiments under Hildyard's lead were the 
Qnd West Surrey, the 2nd Devons (whose first battalion 
was doing so well with the Ladysmith force), the East 
Surreys, and the West Yorkshires. The enemy had 
evidently anticipated the main attack on this position, 
•jid not only were the trenches upon the other side 
exceptionally strong, but their artillery converged upon 
ilhe^ bridge, at least a dozen heavy pieces, besides a 
niimher of quick-firers, bearing upon it. The Devons 
and the Queens, in ox>en order (an extended line of khaki 
dota^ >blendiDg so admirably with the plain that they 
were hardly visible when they halted), led the attaek, 
Jitemg (Supported by the East Surrey and the Wsst 
Yfitkshivea. Advancing under a very heavy five the 
brigade experienced much the same ordeal as 4heir 
komriidBe of Hart’s brigade, which was mitigated by ibe 
'fast that' -from the first they preserved their Dpeii.T)rder 
in* Hdnmlw <Dt hatf-oompanies extended • to ^ eis'paeeq, 
iaad that tto (river in front ^of them; )did not peimit tirid 
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flank Are which was so fatal to tko IrkditeBb 
With a loss of some two hundred men the leaiiing 
ments succeeded in reaching Colenso, and iha West 
Surrey, advancing by rushes of fifty yards at a 
had cbtablished itself in the station, but a catastroflhd 
had occurred at an earlier hour to the artillery wbich 
was supporting it which rendered all further adi^anoe. 
impossible. P'or the reason of this we must follow tUs 
fortunes of the next unit upon their right. » * t 

This consisted of the important body of artillery 
who had been told off to support the main attack. * kt 
comprised two field batteries, the 14th and the 66t[kt 
under tlu' command of Colonel Long, and six naval 
guns (two of 4*7, and four 12-pounderB) under Lieuteaia&t 
Ogilvy of the ‘ Terrible.’ Long has the record of being 
0 most zealous and dashing officer, whose handling^tdf 
the Egyptian artillery at the battle of the Atbara had 
mucli to do with the success of the action. Unfortunattely, 
these barbarian campaigns, in which liberties *may be 
taken with impunity, leave an evil tradition, as the 
French have found with their Algerians. Our own 'close 
formations, our adherence to volley firing, and- im this 
instancK' the use of our artUlory all seem to > be legacies 
of our savage wars. Be the cause what it onay, etk an 
early stage of the action Long’s guns whirled ‘lobwaildBi 
outstripped the infantry brigades upon their flaMkB,>'Mt 
the slow-moving naval guns with -their ox^iteBana behind 
them, and unlimbered within a thousand yardsMof the 
enemy’s trenches. From this position he opened jfise 
upon Fort Wylie, which w'as the centre 61 that r|K>olion 
of the Boer position which faced hint. 

But his two unhappy batteries' were ‘ deataned nobrib 
tarn the tide of battle, as ife had hoped* hut ibithenito 
tarnish the classic asample of the heJ^essoesauitt! 
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urtillery against modern rifle fire. Not even Mercer’s 
famous description ol the effect of a fiank fire upon his 
troop of house artillery at Waterloo could do justice to 
the blizzard of lead ^hich broke over the two doomed 
batteries. The teams fell in heaps, some dead, some 
mutilated, and mutilating others in their frantic struggles. 
One driver, crazed with horror, sprang on a leader, out 
the traces and tore madly off the field. But a perfect 
discipline reigned among the vast majority of the 
gunners, and the words of command and the laying and 
working of the guns were all as methodical as at 
Okefaampton. Not only was there a most deadly rifle 
fire, partly from the linos in front and partly from the 
v^age of Oolenso upon their left flank, but the Boer 
automatic quick-firers found the range to a nicety, and 
the little shells were crackling and banging continually 
over the batteries. Already every gun had its litter of 
dead around it, but each was still fringed by its own 
group of furious officers and sweating desperate gunners. 
Poor Long was down, with a bullet through his arm and 
another through his liver. < Abandon be damned ! We 
don’t abandon guns t ' was his last cry as they dragged 
him into the shelter of a little donga hard by. Captain 
Gfoldie dropped dead. So did Lieutenant Bohreiber. 
Colonel Hunt fell, shot in two places. Officers and men 
Were fidling fast. The guns could not be worked, and 
yet they eould not be removed, for every effort to bring 
npfioaxiis from the shelter where the limbers lay ended 
in >the death of the horses. The survivors took refuge 
from the mnrderous fire in that small hollow to which 
Long had been carried, a hundred yards or so from the 
Una of boliet-Bplashed cannon. One gun on the right 
WM 4il tarred hy^ fohr rntm whw refused to leave its. 
Shay ■eembd te bear charmed lives, these four, m the^ 
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strained and wrestled with their beloved i5-poander, 
amid the spurting sand and the blue wreaths of the 
bursting shells. Then one gasped and fell against the 
trail, and his comrade sank beside the wheel with his 
chin upon his breast. The third threw up his hands 
and pitched forward upon his face ; while the Burvivor» 
a grim powder-stained figure, stood at attention looking 
death in the ejcs until he too was struck down. A 
useless sacrifice, you may say ; but while the men who 
saw them die can tell such a story round the camp 
fire the example of such deaths as these does more than 
clang of bugle or roll of drum to stir the warrior spirit 
of our race. 

For two hours the little knot of heart-sick humiliated 
officers and men lay in the precarious shelter of the 
donga and looked out at the bullet-swept plain and the 
line of silent guns. Many of them were wounded. 
Their chief lay among them, still calling out in hia 
delirium for his guns. They had been joined by the 
gallant Baptie, a brave surgeon, who rode across to the 
donga amid a murderous fire, and did what he could for 
the injured men. Now and then a rush was made 
into the open, sometimes in the hope of firing another 
round, sometimes to bring a wounded comrade in from 
the pitiless pelt of the bullets. How fearful was 
that lead-storm may be gathered from the fact that 
one gunner was found with sixty-four wounds in hia 
body. Several men dropped in these sorties, and the 
disheajrtened survivors settled down once more in the 
donga. 

The hope to which they clung was that their pam 
were not really lost, but that the arrival of iniaaitiigF 
w^d enable them to work them once more* Inlltotry 
did at last arrive, but in such small numbeaw tM ^ 
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ijeiade the Bituatiou more difficult instead 6f oasiag it. 
Colonel Bullock had brought up two companies o^ tioe 
Devons to join the two companies (A and B) of Scots 
Fufciliers who had been the original escort of the guns, 
but such a handful could not turn the tide. They 
also took refuge in the donga, and waited for better 
times. 

In the meanwhile the attention of Generals Buller 
and Olery had been called to the desperate position of 
the guns, and they had made their way to that further 
nullah in the rear where the remaining limber horses and 
drivers were. This was some distance beliintl that other 
donga in which Long, Bullock, and their Devons and 
gunners wore crouching. ‘Will any of you volunteer 
to save the guns ? ’ ciicd Buller, Corporal Nurse, 
Gunner Young, and a few others responded. The 
desperate venture was led by three aides-de-camp of the 
Generals, Congreve, Schofield, and lioberts, the only 
son of the famous soldier. Two gun teams were taken 
down, the horses galloping frantically through an 
infernal fire, and each team bucceeded in getting back 
with a gun. But the loss was fearful. Roberts was 
mortally wounded. Congreve has left an account which 
shows what a modern ride fire* at a thoasand yaordsis 
Uke. ‘ My first bullet went through my left sleeve and 
made the joint of my elbow bleed, next a clod o£*esj:ifl) 
caught me smack on tlie right {irm, then my horse got 
one, 'then my right leg one, then my horse another^ and 
that settled us.* The gallant fellow managed to emwi Ixi 
the group of castaways in the donga. Roberts ineisteti 
oa being left where he feU, for fear he should hampci 
tiie others. i 

(Ja the meanwhile Captain Reed, of the 7th Bdttory 
had aierived with two i^are teams of horses, aiid*aiiothdh 
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determined effort ms made under his leadership to save 
some of the guns. But the fire was too murderous. 
Two-thirds of his horses and half his men, including 
himself, were struck down, and General Buller eoBflf-* 
manded that all further attempts to reach the abandoned 
batteries should be given up. Both he and Genial 
Clery had been slightly wounded, and there were many 
operations over the whole field of action to engage their 
attention. But making every allowance for the pressure 
of many dntioa and for the confusion and turmoil of a 
great action, it docs seem one of the most inexplicable 
incidents in British mililary liistory that the guns should 
ever have been permitted to fall into the hands of the 
enemy. It is evident that if our gunners could not live 
under the fire of tho enemy it would be equally 
irapoBsihlc for the enemy to remove the guns under a 
fire from a couple of battalions of our infantry. There 
were many regiments ^\hich had hardly been engaged, 
and which could have been advanced for such a purpose. 
Tho men of the Mounted Infantry actually volunteered 
for this work, and none could liave been more capable of 
carrying it out. 'I’here was plenty of time also, for the 
guns were abandoned about eleven and the Boers did 
not venture to seize tftem until four. Not only could 
the guns have heou saved, but they might, one would 
think, have been transformed into an excellent bait for 
a trap to tempt the Boers out of their trenches. It must 
have been with fear and trembling that Cherry Emmett 
and his men first approached them, for how could they 
believe that such incredible good fortune hod come to 
them 9 However, tho fact, humiliating and inexplicable, 
is that the guns were so left, that the whole force was 
withdrawn, and that not only the ten cannon, but also 
the handful of Dovons, with their Colonel, and the 
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Fueiliers were taken prisoners in the donga which had 
sheltered them all day. 

We have noW| working from left to right, considered 
the operations of Hart’s Brigade at Bridle Drift, of 
Lyttelton’s Brigade in support, of Hildyard’s which 
attacked Golenso, and of the luckless batteries which 
were to have helped him. There remain two bodies of 
troops upon the right, the further consisting of Dun- 
donald’s mounted men who were to attack Hlangwane 
Hill, a fortified Boer position upon the south of the 
river, while Barton’s Brigade was to support it and to 
connect this attack with the central operations. 

Dundonald’s force was entirely too weak for such an 
operation as the capture of the formidable entrenched 
hill, and it is probable that the movement was meant 
rather as a reconnaissance than as an assault. He had 
not more than a thousand men in all, mostly irregulars, 
and the position which faced him wos precipitous and 
entrenched, with barbed-wire entanglements and auto- 
matic guns. But the gallant colonials were out on their 
first action, and their fiery courage pushed the attack 
home. Leaving their horses, they advanced a mile and 
a half on foot before they came within easy range of the 
hidden riflemen, and learned the 'lesson which had been 
taught to their comrades all along the line, that given 
approximately equal numbers the attack in the open has 
no possible chance against the concealed defence, and 
that the more bravely it is pushed tl e more heavy is the 
repulse. The irregulars carried themselves like old 
soldiers, they did all that mortal man could do, and they 
retired coolly and slowly with the loss of 130 of the brave 
troopers. The 7th Field Battery did all that was possible 
to support the advance and cover the retirement. In no 
single place, on this day of dise^eter, did one least gleam 
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of BUOcesB come to warm the heaitB and rewaid the 
exertions of our much-enduring men. 

Of Barton’s Brigade there is nothing to be recorded, 
lor they appear neither to have supported the attadi 
upon Hlangwane Hill on the one side nor to have 
helped to cover the ill-fated guns on the other. Barton 
was applied to for help by Bundonald, but xefiiaed 
to detach any of his troops. If General BnUer's 
real idea was a reconnaissance in force in order to 
determine the position and strength of the Boer lines, 
then of course his brigadiers must have felt a re* 
luctanco to entangle their brigades in a battle which 
was really the result of a misimderstanding. On the 
other hand, if, as tbo orders of the day seem to show, a 
seriouR engagement was always intended, it is strange 
that two brigades out of four should have played so 
insignificant a part. To Barton’s Brigade was given the 
rebpoiibibility of seeing that no right flank attack was 
carried out by the Boors, and this held it back until it 
was clear that no such attack was contemplated. After 
that one would have thought that, had the situation 
been appre'eiated, at least two battalions might have been 
spared to cover the abandoned guns with their rifle fire. 
Two companies of the Scots Fusiliers did share the 
fortunes of the guns. Two others, and one of the Irish 
Fusiliers, acted in support, but the brigade as a whole, 
together with the Ist Boyals and the 13th Hussars, 
might as well have been at Aldershot for any bearing 
which their work had upon the fortunes of the day. 

And BO the first attempt at the relief of Ladysmith 
came to an end. At twelve o’clock all the troops upon 
the ground were retreating for the camp. There was 
nothing in the shape of rout or panic, and the withdrawal 
was as orderly as tbeodyance; but the feet remaiiied 
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thiatt /we had lost 1,200 men in killed, wounded, and 
misBing, and had gained absolutely nothing. We had 
ilot even the aatiefaotion of knowing that wo had inflietcd 
ae well as endured punishment, for the enemy remained 
throughout the day so cleverly concealed that it is 
doubtful whether more than a hundred casualties 
occurred in their ranks. Once more it was shown how 
weak an arm is artillery against an enemy who lies in 
shelter. 

Our wounded fortunately bore a high proportion to 
Gur killed, as they always will do when it is rifle fire rather 
than shell fire which is effective. Roughly wl had 150 
killed and about 720 wounded. A more humiliating item 
is the 250 or so who were missing. These men were the 
gunners, the Devons, and tho Scots Fusiliers, who were 
taken in the donga together with small bodies from 
the Connaughts, the Dublins, and other regiments who, 
having found some shelter, wero unable to leave it, and 
clung on until the retirement of their regiments left 
them in a hopeless position. Some of these small knots 
of men were allowed to retire in the evening by the 
Boers, who seemed by no means anxious to increase the 
number of their prisoners. Colonel Thackera^^ of the 
Inniskilling Fusiliers, found himself «witli a handful of his 
men surrounded by the enemy, but owing to their good 
hunxour and his own tact he succeeded in withdrawing 
them in safety. The losses fell chiefly on Hart's Brigade, 
Hildyard’s Brigade, and the colonial irregulars, who bore 
off the honours of the fight. 

In his official report General BuUer states that wore 
it not for the action of Colonel Long and the subsequent 
disaster to the artillery he thought that the battle 
might h&ve been a BuccesB/ul one. This is a hard 
saying, 4Uid throws perhaps too much responsibility upon 
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the gallant but unfortunate gunner. There have been 
occasions in the war when greater dash upon the part ot 
our artillery might have changed the fate of the day, and 
it is bad policy to be too severe upon the man who has 
taken a risk and failed. The whole operation, with its 
advance over the open against a concealed enemy with a 
river in his front, was so absolutely desperate that Long 
may have seen that only desperate measures could save 
the situation. To bring guns into action in front of the 
infantry without having clearly defined the position of 
the opposing infantry must always remain one of the 
most hazardous ventures of war. * It would certainly 
be mere folly,’ says Prince Kraft, * to advance artillery 
to within 600 or 800 yards of a position held by 
infantry unless the latter were under the fire of infantry 
from an even shorter range.’ This ‘ mere folly * is 
exactly what Colonel Long did, but it must be 
remembered in extenuation that he shared with others 
the idea that the Boers were up on the hills, and had no 
inkling that their front trenches were down at the 
river. With the imperfect means at his disposal he 
did such scouting as he could, and if his fiery and 
impetuous spirit led him into a position which cost 
him so dearly it is certainly more easy for the critic to 
extenuate his fault than that subsequent one which 
allowed the abandoned guns to fall into the hands of 
the enemy. Nor is there any evidence that the loss of 
these guns did seriously affect the fate of the action, 
for at those other parts of the field where the iafailtiT 
had the full and unceasing support of the artillery 
the result was not more favourable than at the 
centre. 

So much for Golonso. A snore unsatisfactory and in 
some ways inexplicable action is not to be found in the 
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range of British military history. And the fi^r the 
^j;ht in^hich has been poured upon it| the more extra- 
^r^mn.ry does the battle appe^.^ There are a preface 
and a sequel to the action which haVe put a severe strain 
upon the charity which the BritiBh public has alwa^j^s 
shown that it is prepared to extend to a defeated 
General. The preface is that General Buller sent word 
to General White that he proposed to attack upon the 
17 th, while the actual attack was delivered upon the 
15th, 80 that the garrison was not prepared to make 
that demonstration which might have prevented the 
besiegers from sending impoitant rcinforc ^inents to 
Botha, had he needed them. The sequel is more 
serious. Losing all heart at his defeat, General Buller, 
although he had been olficially informed that White 
had provisions for seventy days, sent a hcliogram 
advising the surrender of the garrison. White’s first 
reply, which deserves to Iho with the anecdote of 
Nelson’s telescope at his blind eye, was to the eflcct that 
he believed the enemy had been tampering with BuUer’s 
measages. To this Buller despatched an amended 
message, which with Sir George White’s reply, is here 
appended : 

Message of December as altered by that qf 
December 11 th, 1899. 

* I tried Colenso yesterday, but failed ; the enemy is 
too strong for my force except with siege operations, 
and these will take one full month to prepare. Oan you 
last BO long ? 

‘ How many days can you hold out ? I suggest you 
firing away as much ammunition as you can, and 
mfMig best terms you can. I can remain here if you 
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have alternative Buggeption, but unaided J iQfUipot tffeak 
in. 1 find my infantry cannot fight fnpre tfi^ J;en 
miles from camp, and then only if water |Mk^ he 
it is scarce here. Whatever happens, recoUpct Jtjo 
your cipher, decipher, and code books, and all deciphiQrf^ 
messages.’ 


I'rnm Sir G. White to Sir R, BiUUr^ 

‘ Deelember 16tb, 18Mt 

‘ Yours of to-day received and understo6d. My ]^u^- 
gestion is that you take up strongest available positibn 
that will enable you to keep touch of the enehiy 
and harass him constantly with artillery fire, and in 
other ways us much as possible. I can make food last 
fur much longer than a month, and will not think of 
making terms till I am forced to. You may have hit 
enemy harder than you think. All our native' s^i^ 
report that your artillery fire made considerable im- 
pression on enemy. Have your losses been very Heavy ? 
If you lose touch of enemy, it will immensely increase 
his opportunities of crushing me, and have worfit effedt 
elsewhere. While you are in touch with him and in 
communication with me, he has both of our forces to 
reckon with. Make every effort to get reinforcements 
as early as possible, including India, and enlist every 
man in both colonies who will serve and can ride. 
Things may look brighter. The loss of 12,000 men 
here would be a heavy blow to England. We must not 
yet think of it. I fear I could not cut my way to you. 
Unteric fever is increasing alarmingly here. There are 
now 180 cases, all within last month. Answer fully, 
I am keeping' everything secret for the present till I 
know your plans.’ 
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Much allowance is to be made for a man who is 
daggering Under the mental ahock of defeat and the 
^fayaical exertions which Bnller had Endured. That the 
Goremment made such auowance is clear from the ftiet 
that he was not instantly recalled. And yet the told 
facts are that we have a British General, at the head of 
26,000 men, recommending another General, at the head 
of 12,000 men only twelve miles off, to lay down his 
arms to an army which was certainly very inferior in 
numbers to the total British force ; and this because he 
had once been defeated, although he knew that there 
was still time for the whole resources of the Empire to 
be poured into l^atal in order to prevent so shocking a 
^disaster. Such is a plain statement of the advice which 
Buller gave and which White rejected. For the instant 
the fate not only of South Africa but even, as I believe, of 
the Empire hung upon the decision of the old soldier in 
Ladysmith, who had to resist the proposals of his own 
General as sternly as the attacks of the enemy. He who 
sorely needed help and encouragement became, as his 
message shows, the helper and the encourager. It was 
a tremendous test, and Sir George White came through 
it with a staunchness and a loyalty which saved us not 
only from overwhelming present disaster, but from a 
hideous memory which must have haunted British 
militsjy annals for centuries to come. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE DAAE HOUR 

Thb week which extended from December lOih to 
December 17th, 1899, was the blackest one known during 
our generation, and the most disastrous for British arms 
during the century. We had in the short space of seven 
days lost, beyond all extenuation or excuse, three sepa- 
rate actions. No single defeat was of vital importance 
in itself, but the cumulative effect, occurring as they did 
to each of the main British forces in South Africa, was 
very great. The total loss amounted to about three 
thousand men and twelve guns, while the indirect 
effects in the way of loss of prestige to ourselves and 
increased confidence and more numerous recruits to our 
enemy were incalculable. 

It is singular to glance at the extracts from the 
European press at that time and to observe the delight 
and foolish exultation with which our reverses were 
received. That this should occur in the French journals 
is not unnatural, since our history has been largely a 
contest with that Power, and we can regard witli 
complacency an enmity which is the tribnte to onr 
success. Bussia, too, as the least progressive of 
European States, has a natural antagonism of thought, 
if not of interests, to the Power which stands most 
prominently fpr individual freedom and liberal ^titu; 
tions. Tl^e same poor excuse may be made fox tlip 
197 
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organs of tho Vatican. But what are we to say of the 
imensate railing of Germany, a country whose ally we 
have been for centuries ? In the days of Marlborough, 
in the darkest hours of Frederick the dreat, in the great 
world struggle of Napoleon, we have been the brothers- 
in-arms of these people. So with the Austrians also. 
If both these countries were not finally swept from the 
map by Napoleon, it is largely to British subsidies 
and British tenacity that they owe it. And yet these 
are tl^e folk who turned most bitteily against us at the 
oiily time in modern history when we had a chance of 
distinguishing our friends fiom our foes. Never again, 
I trust, on any pretext will a British guinea be spent 
or a British soldier or sailor shed his blood for such 
allies. The political lesson of this war has been that 
Ve should make ourselves strong within the empire, 
and lei all outside it, save only our kinsmen of 
AmWica, go their own way and meet their own fate 
without let or hindrance from us. It is amazing to 
dnd that even the Americans could understand the 
^bclr from which they are themselves sprung so little 
that such papers as the ' New York Herald ’ Should 
imagine that our defeat at Colenso was a good 
opportunity for us to terminate* the war. The other 
leading Afnerican journals, however, took a more sane 
tietfr olf the situation, and realised that ten years of sUch 
defeats 'Would not find the end either of our resolution or 
of OurTesoUrces. 

tub British Islands and in the empire at laige 
OUr misfortunes were met by a sombre but unalterable 
dbtefUiihatiOn to carry the war to a successful conclusiM 
tffidHd nO sacrifices Which could lead to that end. 
Adildf^u'hhlhilktion bf bm' reverses there was a Ciert^ 
Hikt tfiedebdifhrthlr foedidu 
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should at least have made the oontenCion tiiat the 
strong was wantonly atta(}kmg the weak an ahamd ate. 
Under the stiitmliiB 'l&eltet the opposition t6 tlte War 
sensibly decreased. Xt had become too absurd eveh idr 
the most unreasonable platform orator to contend that 
a struggle had been forced upon the Boers When every 
fresh detail showed how thoroughly they had prepared 
for such a contingency and how much we had to make 
up. Many who had opposed the war simply on that 
sporting instinct which backs the smaller against the 
larger began to realise that what with the geographical 
position of these people, what with the nature o! theiir 
country, and what with the mobility, number, and 
hardihood of their forces, we had undertaken a ta^ 
which would necessitate such a military effort ks we had 
never before been called upon to make. When Kipling 
at the dawn of the war had sung of 'fifty thousand 
horse and foot going to Table Bay,’ the statement hffd 
seemed extreme. Now it was growing upon the public 
mind that four times this number would not be an 
excessive estimate. But the nation rose grandly t6 iihB 
effort. Their only fear, often and loudly expressed, was 
that Parliament would deal too tamely with the situa- 
tion and fail to demand sufficient sacrifices. Btltffi 
was the wave of feeling over the country that ft 'waS im- 
possible to hold a peace meeting anywhere without a 
certainty of riot. The only London daily which hkd 
opposed the war, though very ably edited, was over- 
borne by the general sentiment and compelled to change 
its line. In the provinces also opposition was almost 
silent, and the great colonies were even more unanimous 
than the mother country. Misfortune had solidified Us 
where success mig^t have caused a Sentimental oflpdli- 
tiOii. 
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' On the \(rhole, the energetic mood of the nation was 
reflected by the decided measureB of the Government. 
Before the deep-sea cables had told us the lists of our 
dead, steps had been taken to prove to the world Ifow 
great were our latent resources and how determined our 
spirit. On December 18ih, two days after Colenso, the 
following provisions were made for carrying on the 
campaign. 

1. That as General Buller’s hands were full in Natal 
the supervision and direction of the whole campaign 
should be placed in the hands of Lord Roberts, with 
Lord Kitchener as his chief of staff. Thus the famous 
old soldier and the famous young one were called together 
to the assistance of the country. 

2. That all the remainmg army reserves should be 
called out. 

8. That the 7th Division (10,000 men) should be 
despatched to Africa, and that an 8th Division should be 
formed ready for Ber\ice. 

4. That considerable artillery reinforcements, in- 
cluding a howitzer brigade, should go out. 

5. That eleven Militia battalions be sent abroad. 

6. That a strong contingent of Volunteers be sent 
out* 

7. That a Yeomanry mounted force be despatched. 

8. That mounted corps be raised at the discretion 
of the Commander-in-Ghief in South Africa. 

9. That the patriotic offers of further contingents 
from the colonies be gratefully accepted. 

By these measures it was calculated that froip 
seventy to a hundred thousand men would be added to 
(pr South African armies, the numbers of which were 
alref^^y not short of a hundj^ed thousand. 

it is one thing, however, to draw up paper reinforce- 
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ments, and it is another, in a free country where no 
compulsion would be tolerated, to turn ^lese plfuis into 
actual regiments and squadrons. ^But if there were 
any who doubted that this ancient nation still glowed 
with the spirit of its youth his fears must soon liavf 
passed away. For this far-distant war, a w^r of i'hq 
unseen foe and of the murderous ambuscade, there 
were so many voluntceis that the authorities wer^ 
embarrassed by their numbers and their pertinacity. 
It was a stimulating sight to see those long queues^ oji 
top-hatted, frock-coated young men who waited their turn 
for the orderly room with as much desperate anxiety 
as if hard faie, a veldt bed, and Boer bullets were all 
that life had that was worth the holding. 
cially the Imperial Yeomanry, a corps of riders 
shots, appealed to the sporting instincts of our race. 
Many could ride and not shoot, many could 
and not ride, more candidates were rejected 
were accepted, and yet in a very short time 
thousand men from every class were wearing the ney 
coats and bandoliers. This singular and formi^ble 
force was drawn from every part of England and Scot- 



land, with a contingent of hard-riding Irish fox-hunter^ 
Noblemen and grooms rode knee to knee in the 
and the officers included many well-lmown qefi^iry 
gentlemen and masters of hounds. Well horseA^knd 


well armed, a better force for the work in hanjj oonfd 
not be imagined. Bo high did the patriotism run ihat 


corps were formed in which the men not only'IoivQd 
their own equipment but contributed their to pie 
war fi^nd. litany youn|[ men about town ju^i&d tiieir 
existence for the first |ime. In a single ^ub, wnio^ 
is peculiarly Qonsecrat^ to th^ jemene dorh,. tlu^ 
hundred members rode io ihf wars. 
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^ Without waiting for these disWt hut neoesstoy re- 
i^rcements, the Generals in Afirica had two divisions 
|i(i ^look tOj one of which was actually arrmng while the 
(Ither was on the sea. 'These formed the 5th Division 
under Sir Charles Warren, and the 6th Division under 
General Eellj-Kenny. Until these forces should arrive 
it was obviously best that the three armies should wait, 
for, unless there should be pressing need of help on the 
ptu:t of the besieged garrisons or imminent prospects of 
European complications, every week which passed was in 
our favour. There was therefore a long lull in the war, 
during which Methuen strengthened his position at 
Modder Biver, Gatacre held his own at Sterkstroom, 
god Duller built up his strength for another attempt at 
ue relief of Ladysmith. The only connected series of 
bperatl^s during that time were tliose of General 
Frfncl^ in the neighbourhood of Colesberg, an account 
of which will be found in their entii’ety elsewhere. A 
idibH narrative may be given here of the doings of each 
of ‘these forces until the period of inaction came to an 
end. \ 

'Methuen after the repulse at Magersfontein had 
fallen hack upon the lines of Modder River, and had 
tonified them in such a way that he felt himself secure 
hgamst assault. Gronje, on the other hand, had extended 
jiosiiioiji both to the right and to the left, and had 
^ti^eh^hened the works which we had already found so 
lbramat)le. ‘ Tu this way a condition of inabtion was 
lished which was really very much to our advantage, 
Me&uen retained his communications by mil, 
_ i bJl bhppUes to Cronjehadto come a hundred mU^s 
^he British troops, and especiaRy the 
m Brt^e, were badly in heed'of a rOst aft^r the'terj 
Borere ordeal whiohth4yhitdhhi3Sf^onS. 
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Macdonald, whose military record had ^anM^d' the 
soldierly name of * Fighting Mac,' whs sen^i for tiA 
India to take the place of the ill-fated ^aaehopii.' FeUa^ 
ing his arrival and that of reinforcements, Ijetii'dfeii 
remained quiet, and the Boers fortunately IbltO^ed hi| 
example. From over the northern horlSon fhot^ SijVet 
flashes of light told that Kimberley was dauntless in th^0 
present and hopeful of the future. On January 1st 
British post of Kuriiman fell, by which twelve officers 
and 120 police were captured. The town was isolateiti 
and its capture could have no effect upofi the general 
operations, but it is remarkable as the only capture of a 
fortified post up to this point made by the Boers. , 

The monotony of the long wait was broken by one 
dashing raid carried out by a detachment fiom Metbuen'^s 
line of communications. This force consisted of 


Queenslanders, 100 Canadians (Toionto Company), 40 
mounted Munster Fusilieis, a New South Wales 
lance, and 200 of the Duke of Cornwall’s Light Inf^tr^ 
with one horse battery. This singular force, ^so j^u^allln 
numbers and yet raked fiom the ends of the 
was under the command of Colonel Pilcher. Mtr^g 


out suddenly and rapidly fiom Belmont, it strqck at^tl^ 
extreme right of the* Boer line, which consistei 
laager occupied by the colonial rebels of tliat o('lihe 
country. Nothing could exceed the enthusuw of'th^ 
colonists at the prospect of action. * At ladt^I ’ Was'^we 
cry which went up from the Canadiubs trhen the^ wetl 
ordered to advance. The result was an ahaolnte'iiildei&£ 
The rebels broke and fled, their camp was &ken, iim 
forty of them fell into otir hands. Our qpn loss wtt 
Blight, three killed and a few wounded. %he'w^ 
column bocupied the tbwn of BoUgjllMi o^d' 

British flag tlierei hut it yfiM 
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n|i^^ yet come when it could be held, and the force fell 
him upon Belmont. The rebel prisoners were fent 
^wn to Cape Town for trial. The movement was 
C|OYered by the advance of a force under Babipgton 
(rom Methuen’s force. This detachment, consisting of 
the 9th and 12th Lancers, with some mounted infantry 
and G troop of Horse Artillery, prevented any inter- 
ference with Pilcher’s force from the north. It is worthy 
of record that though the two bodies of troops were 
operating at a distance of thirty miles, they succeeded 
in preserving a telephonic connection, seventeen minutes 
being the average time taken over question and reply. 

Encouraged by this small success, Methuen’s cavalry 
on January 9th made another raid over the Free State 
border, which is remarkable for the fact that, save in the 


/case of Colonel Plumer’s Rhodesian Force, it was the first 
time that the enemy’s frontier had been violated. The ex- 
pedition under Babington consisted of the same regiments 
and the same battery which had covered Pilcher’s advance. 
The line taken was a south-easterly one, so as to get far 
round the left flank of the Boer position. With the aid 
of A party of the Victorian Mounted Rifles a considerable 
tract of country was overrun, and some farmhouses 
destroyed. The latter extreme measure may have been 
Itakw as a warning to the Boers that such depredations 
aa t^y had carried out in parts of Natal could not pass 
n^th impunity, but both the policy and the humanity of 
spoh a epurse appear to be open to question, and thpre 
was some cause for the remonstrance which Presid^t 
Smer i^ortly after addressed to us upon the subjeoi 
expedition returned to Modder Gamp at the end of 
jjbiyu without having seen the enemy. Save for one 
'Cff Itjeo aimilar cavalry reqonnaissanoes, an oocaeippal 
oi Ippg-range ehella, alittle i^ul one 
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or two false alarms at night, which htol^e the wh'dl6 
front of Magersfontein into yellow lines of an'j^ 
nothing happened to Methuen's force which is worthy 'of 
record up to the time of that moverneiit of GenOr^ 
Hector Macdonald to Eoodoosberg which maybe oon- 
sidered in connection with Lord Boberts’s decisive Opbm- 
lions, of which it was really a part. 

The doings of General Gatacre’s force during the 
long interval which passed between his disaster at 
Stormberg and the final general advance may be rapidly 
chronicled. Although nominally in command of a 
division, Gatacre’s troops were continually drafted olf to 
east and to west, so that it was seldom that he had more 
than a brigade under his orders. During the weeks of 
waiting, his force consisted of three field batteHes, 
the 74th, 77th, and 79th, some mounted police ahd 
Irregular horse, the remains of the Boyal Irish Bifles 
and the 2nd Northumberland Fusiliers, the 1st Boyal 
Scots, the Derbyshire regiment, and the Berkshires, the 
whole amounting to about 5,500 men, who had to hold the 
vhole district from Sterkstroom to East London on' the 
coast, with a victorious enemy in front and a disdtfectl^d 
j/opulation around. Under these circumst^Ces he 
could not attempt tb do more than to hold his gi^otind 
at Sterkstroom, and this he did unflinchingly until the 
line of the Boer defence broke down. Scouting and 
raiding expeditions, chiefly organised by Captain Pe 
Montmorency — whose early death cut short the 6ahser 
of one who possessed every quality of a paftis^ l^adfr — 
broke the monotony of inaction. Du!ring tne 'jrtieik 
which ended the year a succession of small 
of which the town of Dordrecht was the Dentrn,'*a#niiii^ 
the troops in irregular warfare. ' * 

On January 8rd the Boer forces advanced and 
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the ottmp of the Cape Monnted Police, Tvhich was Bome 
miles in advance of Gatacre’s main position. The 
^d^^emex^t, however, was a half-hearted one, and was 
^ten off with small loss upon their part and less upon 
qurs. From then onwards no movement of importance 
took place in Gatacre's column until the general advance 
along the whole line had cleared his difficulties from in 
hwnt of him. 

In the meantime General Buller had also been play- 
up^ a waiting game, and, secure in the knowledge that 
Ladysmith could still hold out, he had been build- 
ing u|) his strength for a second attempt to relieve 
the hard-pressed and much-enduring garrison* After 
the repulse at Golenso, Hildyard*s and Barton’s brigades 
^ad remained at Chicvcley with the mounted infantry, 
the naval guns, and two hold batteries. The rest of 
force retired to Frere, some miles in the rear, 
limholdened by their success, the Boers sent raiding 
parties over the Tugela on either flank, which were only 
checked by our patrols being extended from Springfield 
on the yreet to Weenen on the east. A few plundered 
farmhouses and a small list of killed and wounded 
hprsemen on either side were the sole result of theso 
spasmodic and half-hearted operatjons. 

Time here as elsewhere was working for the British, 
for reinforcements were steadily coming to Bullor’s 
army. By the new year Sir Charles Warren’s division 
()ha 5th) was nearly complete at Estcourt, whence it 
oopld reach the front at any moment. This division 
ii^c|nded the ItOth brigade, consisting of the Imperial 
Inii^iry, 2nd Somersets, the 2nd Dorsets, and 
l^ddlese^ ; also the 11th, called the Lanoashire 
Br^pa^, formed by the 2nd Boyal Lancaster, the 2nd 
?nsiliers, the 1st South Lancashire, and the 
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York and Lancaster. The division also included the 
14th Hussars and the 19th, 90th, and 28th batteries 
of Field Artillery. Other batteries of artillery, including 
one howitzer battery, came to strengthen Buller’s force, 
which amounted now to more than 80,000 men. Im- 
mense transport preparations had to be made, however, 
before the force could have the mobility necessary for a 
flank march, and it was not until January 11th that 
General Buller's new plans for advance could be set into 
action. Before describing what these plans wars t^ 
disappointing fate which awaited ihem, we willretun^ to 
the story of the siege of Ladysmith, and sl^ow bof 
narrowly the relieving force escaped the humUiaiiiion-T- 
bumo would say the disgrace — of seeing the town phi^ci^ 
looked to them for help fall beneath their ve^. 

That this did not occur is entirely due to thjs 
knacity and savage endurance of the disease-ridden 
half-Btarved men who hold on to the frail lines wwb 
covered it. 
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CHAPTEB XIII 

THE BIBGE OF LADYSMITH 

Mokday, October doth, 1899, is not a date which can be 
lool^ed back to with satisfaction by any Briton. In a 
scrambling and iU-managed action we had lost our 
detached left wing almost to a man, while our right had 
been hustled with no great loss but with some ignominy 
into Ladysmith. Our guns had been outshot, our 
infantry checked, and our cavalry paralysed. Eight 
hundred prisoners may seem no great loss when com- 
pared with a Sedan, or even with an Ulm ; but such 
matters are comparative, and the force which laid down 
its arms at Nicholson’s Nek is the largest British force 
which has surrendered since the days of our great grand- 
fathers, when the egregious Duke of York commanded 
in Flanders. 

Sir George White was now* confronted with the 
certainty of an investment, an event for which appa- 
rently no preparation had been made, since with an 
open railway behind him so many useless mouths had 
been permitted to remain in the town. Ladysmith lies 
in a hoUow and is dominated by a ring of hills, some 
near and some distant. The near ones were in our 
hands, but no attempt had been made in the early 
dajB of the war to fortify and hold Bulwana, Lmn- 
bard’s Hop, and the other positions from which the 
town might be shelled. Whether these might or might 
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not have been Bucoessfolly held has beei^ mnch disputed 
by military men, the balance of opinion being that 
Bulwana, at least, which has a water-supply of its own, 
might have been retained. This question, however, was 
already academic, as the outer hills were in the hands of 
the enemy. As it was, the inner line — Cssar’s Gamp^ 
Waggon Hill, Bifleman's Post, and round to Helpmakaar 
Hill — made a perimeter of fourteen miles, and the difid- 
culty of retaining so extensive a line goes far to exonerate 
General White, not only for abandoning the outer hiOs, 
but also for retaining his cavalry in the town. 

After the battle of Ladysmith and the retreat of 
the British, the Boers in their deliberate but efifective 
fashion set about the investment of the town, while the 
British commander accepted the same as inevitable, con- 
tent if he could stem and hold back from the colony the 
threatened flood of invasion. On Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday the commandoes gradually closed 
in upon the south and east, harassed by some cavalry 
operations and reconnaissances upon our part, the efifect 
of which was much exaggerated by the press. On 
Thursday, November 2nd, the last train escaped under a 
brisk hre, the passengers upon the wrong side of the seats. 
At 2 p.M. on the same dny the telegraph line was cat, and 
the lonely town settled herself sombrely down to the task 
of holding off the exultant Boers until the day — suppoced 
to be imminent — when the relieving army should appear 
from among the labyrinth of mountains which lay to the 
south of them. Some there were who, knowing both 
the enemy and the mountains, felt a cold chill withip 
their hearts as they asked themselves how an army ^aa 
to come through, but the greater number, from General 
to private, trusted implicitly ir the valour of their oom* 
rades and in the luck of the British Ari^y. 

c p 
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One example of that historical luck was ever hefbre 
their ejes in the shape of those invaluable naval gntis 
^ioh liad arrived so dramaticallj at the very crisifl 
of the fight, in time to check the monster on Pepworth 
Hill and to cover the retreat of the army. But for them 
the besieged must have lain impotent under the muzzles 
of the huge Oreusots. But in spite of the naive claims 
put forward by the Boers to some special Providence— 
a process which a friendly German critic described as 
< commandeering the Almighty *— it is certain that in a 
very peculiar degree, in the early months of this war 
there came again and again a happy chance, or a merci- 
ful interposition, which saved the British from disaster. 
Now in this first week of November, when every hill, 
noi^h and south and east and west, flashed and smoked, 
and the great 96-pound shells groaned and screamed over 
the town, it was to the long thin 4*7’b and to the hearty 
bearded men who worked them, that soldiers and townsfolk 
looked for help. These guns of Larabton's, supplemented 
by two old-fashioned 6*3 howitzers manned by saWivors 
from No. 10 Mountain Battery, did all that was possible to 
keep down the fire of the heavy Boer guns. If they could 
not save, they could at least bit back, and punishmeht is 
not so bad to bear when one is gi^g as well as receiving. 

By the end of the first week of November the Boers 
liad established their circle of fire. On the east of the 
to^ broken by the loops of the Klip Biver, is a birbad 
green plain, some miles in extent, which famished graz- 
ing giound for the horses and cattle of the besieged. 
B^ohd it rises into a long fiat-topped hill the famous 
Bddwana, upon which lay one great Creusot and several 
guns. T^o the north, on Pepworth was 
Creusot, and bbtween the two yeto the Boet 
batteries upon Lbrnhard’s Kop.‘ The 
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were placed upon this side, for, as the open loop formed 
by the river lies at this end, it is the part qf ‘^e 
defences which is most liable to assault. From ^en<ie 
all round the west down to Besters in the south was 
a continuous series of hills, each crowned with Boer 
guns, which, if they could not harm the distant town, 
were at least effective in holding the garrison to its 
lines. So formidable were these positions that, amid 
much outspoken criticism, it has never been suggested 
that White would have been justified with a limited 
garrison in incurring the heavy loss of life which must 
have followed an attempt to force them. 

The first few days of the siege were clouded by the 
death of Lieutenant Egerton of the * Powerful,* one of 
the most promising officers in the Navy. One leg and 
the other foot were carried off, as he lay upon the sand> 
bag parapet watching the effect of our fire. * There's an 
end of my cricket,' said the gallant spoitsman, and he waS 
carried to the rear with a cigar between his clenched teeth. 

On November 3rd a strong cavaliy reconnaissance was 
pushed down the Colenso road to ascertain the force 
which the enemy had in that direction. Colonel Brockle- 
hurst took with him«the 18th and 19th Hussars, the 
5th Lancers and the 5th Dragoon Guards, with the 
Light Horse and the Natal Volunteers. Some desultory 
lighting ensued which achieved no end, and was chiefly 
remarkable for the excellent behaviour of the ColonialSy 
who showed that they were the equals of the Begulars in 
gallantry and their superiors in the tactics which such a 
country requires. The death of Major Taunton, OapUin 
Knapp, and young Brabant, the son of the General Who 
did such good service at a later stage of th6 war, waS a 
heavy price to pay for the knowWge that the 
were in considerable strength to the South. 
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By the end of this week the town had already settled 
down to the routine of the siege. General Joubert, with 
the chivalry which had always distinguished him, had 
permitted the garrison to send out the non-combatants 
to a place called Intombi Camp (promptly named Funk- 
ersdorp by the facetious) where they were safe from the 
shells, though the burden of their support still fell of 
course upon the much -tried commissariat. The hale 
and male of the townsfolk refused for the most part 
to avoid the common danger, and clung tenaciously 
to their shot-torn village. Fortunately the river has 
worn down its banks until it runs through a deep 
channel, in the sides of which it was found to be possible 
to hollow out caves which were practically bomb-proof. 
Here for some months the townsfolk led a troglodytic 
existence, returning to their homes upon that much- 
appreciated seventh day of rest which was granted to 
them by their Sabbatarian besiegers. 

The perimeter of the defence had been divided off so 
that each corps might be responsible for its own section. 
To the south was the Manchester Regiment upon the 
hill called Csssar’s Gamp. Between Lombard's Kop and 
the town, on the north-east, were the Devons. To the 
north, at what seemed the vulnerable point, were the 
Rifle Brigade, the Rifles, and the remains of the 18th 
Hussars, To the west were the 5th Lancers, 19th 
Hussars, and 6th Dragoon Guards. The rest of the 
force was encamped round the outskirts of the town. 

There appears to have been some idea in the Boer 
mind that the mere fact that they held a dominant 
poslt^n over the town would soon necessitate the 
surrender of the army. At the end of a week they had 
i^ealisedi however, just as the British had, that a siege 
lay before both. Their Are upon the to^n was heavy 
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bat not deadly, though it became more efiectire aa the 
weeks went on. Their practice at a range of j&ye milea 
was exceedingly accurate. At the same time their 
riflemen became more yentoresome, and on Tuesday, 
November 7th, they made a half-hearted attack upon 
the Manchesters’ position on the south, which was 
diiven back without difliculty. On the 9th, however, 
their attempt was of a more serious and a^stainod 
character. It began with a heavy shell-fire and with a 
demonstration of rifle-fire from every side, which had for 
its object the prevention of reinforcements for the true 
point of danger, which again was Cassar’s Oamp at the 
south. It is evident that the Boers had from the begin- 
ning made up their minds that here lay the key of the 
position, as the two serious attacks — that of November 9th 
and that of January 6th — wore directed upon this point. 

The Manchesters at Oaosar’s Camp had been re- 
inforced by the 1st battalion 60th Bifles, who held the t)rt)- 
longation of the same ridge, which is called Waggon HiH. 
With the dawn it was found that the Boer riflemen were 
within eight hundred yards, and from then till evening 
a constant fire wa^^ maintained upon the hill. The Boer, 
however, save when the odds are all in his favour, is n6t, 
in spite of his considerable personal bravery, at his b^t 
in attack. His racial traditions, depending up6n the 
necessity for economy of human life, are all opposed to 
it. As a Consequence two regiments well posted W$re 
abfe to hold them off all day with a loss which did 
not exceed thirty killed and wounded, whUb, the enemy^ 
exposed to the Grapnel of the 42n(i battery, itill 
as the rifle-fire of the infantry, must have' 

Very much more severely. The result of the octibn Ws 
a well-grounded belief that in daylight there whs v^ 
little chance of the Boers being abl^ to carry' ibS liheh. 
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WES that of the Prinoe of Wales’s birthda^i 
^ fixate of twe^ty-one Bhotte4 naTal ,gunB wound t^p a 
ffuseessful day. 

The failure of the attempt upon Ladysmith seems 
to have convinced the enemy that a waiting game, 
in which hunger, shell-hre, and disease were their 
allies, would he surer and less expensive than an open 
assault. From their distant hilltops they continued to 
plague the town, while garrison and citizens sat grimly 
patiept, and learned to endure if not to enjoy tho crash 
the 96 -pound shollh, and tho patter of shrapnel upon 
ijjieir cojrrugatcd-iron roofs. The supplies were adequate, 
and the besieged were fortunate in the presence of a 
jupst-class organiser, Colonel Ward of Islington fame, who 
w^tU the assistance of Colonel Stoneman systematised 
the collection and issue of all the food, civil and military, 
so as to suretch it to its utmost. With rain overhead 
andniud underfoot, chafing at their own idleness and 
hjuipiliated by their own position, the soldiers waited 
through the weary weeks for the relief which neve^ 
c{|pme. On some days there was more shell-five, pu 
some less ; on some there was sniping, on some none ; 
on some thpy sent a little feeler of cavalry and guns out 
of the town, on most they lay stiHl — such were tho upB 
B^pd downs of life in Ladysmith. Tho inevitable aiege 
mper^ * The Ladysmith Lyre,’ appeared, and did somo- 
tmpg to relieve the monotony by the exasperation nf 
jokoB. , Nigh^, morning, and noon the sheila rajned vypop 
tjfp thp most timid learned ff^ialjism ^9^ 

Qruh of the percussion* and fifie 
UnS of the, shrappel sounded evpr iniheme^. 

garrison could 'see tbe^ga^^^ 

We 3oim by 

traip tp pie Mie tortinre of the doomed town. 
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The Boere wa Bwffie|entl 7 ^7 

their BtrQ^^ MBh#onfi aipid exqeWt 
the Ladysmith force and to on at papA feiftpa 
conquest of Natal. Had they done qo it is ha^p 
what could have prevented them from ridipg tl|;i^ 
horses down to salt water, A few odds and ,pn4^» 
battalions and local volunteers, stood between wSL 

Durban. But here, as on the Orange River, a aingn^v 

paralysis seems to have struck them. When the xofd 
lay clear before them the first transports of th^e pxpay 
corps were hardly past St. Yinccmt, but beforp they had) 
made up their mind to take that road the harbpnr of 
Durban was packed with our shipping and ten thpii8qi;;di 
men had thrown themselves across their path. \ 

For a moment we may leave the fortunee of ]Lady« 
smith to follow this southerly movement of thq JBoeif^ 
Within two days of the investment of the town they bsid 
swung round their left fiank and attacked 
twelve miles south, shelling the Durban Light Infantry 
out of their post with a long-range fire. Thq Britisj^ 
fell back twenty-seven miles and coneentra,^4 M 
Estcourt, leaving the all-important Colenso , cail^y- 
bridge in the hands of tho enemy. From this on]WA}rds 
they held the north d! the Tugela, and pqi^y a 
wore cr^pe before we got our grip upWtit Qnoe 
Never was there a more critical we^ in. tl^ 
having got Colenso the Boers did lilftle 
formq^y annexed the whole of Northern 
Orange Frqe State— a dangfrous |ti^ecedpn^ ,;w]^ ^tl|f| 
tables should be tomedf With aTwtpg j aaswfgi^^^i 
burghers pegged out farms for thppapelyes ig^d^ssnl^ tOR 
their people to qccupy these nqwly 

On November 6th the Boers had 
that the British returned in small fbcoe tp OoRnsOjUira 
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^^cilrdd some stores— i^hich seems to Suggest that the 
retirement was premature. Four days passed 
dl 'inactivity— four precious days for us — and on the 
evening of the fourth, November 9th, the watchers on (he 
mgnal station at Table Mountain saw the smoke of a 
great steamer coming past Bobben Island. It was the 
^Boslin Castle* with the first of the reinforcements. 
Within the week the * Moor,* ‘ Yorkshire,’ ‘ Aurania,* 
‘Hawarden Castle,’ ‘Gascon,* Armenian,’ ‘ Oriental,* and 
a fleet of others had passed for Durban with 15,000 men. 
Once again the command of the sea had saved the Empire. 

But, now that it was too late, the Boers suddenly 
to6k the initiative, and in dramatic fashion. North of 
Estcourt, where General Hildyard was being daily 
reinforced from the sea, there are two small townlets, 
or at least geographical (and railway) points. FrerS is 
about ten miles north of Estcourt, and Chieveley is five 
miles north of that and about as far to the south of 
Colehso.' On November 15th an armoured train w4b 
despatched from Estcourt to s^e what was going on up 
the line. Already one disaster had befallen us this 
catnpaign on account of these clumsy contrivances, and 
a' heavier one was now to congrm the opinion that, 
doting alone, they are totally inadmissible. As a means 
of carrying artillery for a force operating upOn either 
flank 61 them, with an assured retreat behind, there 
miiy be a place for them in modern war, but as a method 
ot^aBbtitmg'they appear to be the most inefficient* kind 
tfltO 'tife nidst expensive that has ever been ifiven'^C^. 

hfinadman 'would gather more iiiforhiati^i 

Uia‘'vttib]e,*aiid‘' retain some freedOnii as to ^oute. 
After oitr‘6i|kjriCnch the armoured train may dteatai' otlt 
^IIhfiS»BiJ^*hidtoryi 

The Min contained ninety Dublin Fusiliors, dighty 
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Durban Volunteers, and ten eailors, k liMSt 
7-pounder gun. Captain Haldane of the Oordoilii, 
Lieutenant Frankland (Dublin Fusiliers) , and Y^ln^thk 
Churchill, the well-known correspondent, accompfmi^d 
the expedition. What might have been foreseen occttifred. 
The train steamed into the advancing Boer arm^, trke 
fired upon, tried to escape, found the rails blook^ 
behind it, and upset. Dublins and Durbans were slidt 
hclplessl}' out of their trucks, under a heavy firct. A 
railway accident is a nervous thing, and so is an 
ambuscade, but the combination of the two must be 
appalling. Yet there were brave hearts which ro^ 
to the occasion. Haldane and Frankland rallied 
troops, and Churchill the engine-driver. The enghUe 
was disentangled and sent on with its cab full of wounded. 
Churchill, who had escaped upon it, came gallantly baek 
to share the fate of his comrades. The dased shakeh 
soldiers continued a futile resistance for some time, bht 
there was neither help nor escape and nothing for‘th^ 
but surrender. The most Spartan military critic 'oailnM 
blame them. A few slipped away besides those ifbA 
escaped upon the. engine. Our losses were two l^ed, 
twenty wounded, an^ about eighty taken. It is rewijfktK- 
able that of the -three leaders both Haldane and Chqi^ill 
succeeded in escaping from Pretoria. 

A double tide of armed men was now popring 
Southern Natal. From below, trainload after 6l 

Btilish regulars were coming up to t^e danmMli^^ 
fttedimd cheered at every station. Lonely fkn&miuiM 
hear the line hung out their Union Ji^ks, 
on the stoep heard the roar of the chorusCb asw gi4kt 
trains s^nng upon their way. From above the peters 
were flooding down, as Ohurchill saw tkeas^ 'idsewi 
resolute, riding silently through the rhin, Of ehkfltihg 
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jround their can^ fires — brave honest farmers, 
b^^^etandio^ unconsciously i^r xnediffivaUsm and cor* 
lotion, even as our rough-tongued Tommies stood for 
^i^Usation, progress, and equal rights for all men. 

The invading force, the numbers of which could not 
have ezceeded some few thousands, formidable only for 
&eir mobility, lapped round the more powerful but less 
active force at Estcourt, and struck behind it at its 
communications. There was for a day or two some 
discussion as to a further letreat, but Hildyard, strength- 
ened bj the advice and presence of Colonel Long, deter- 
mixmd to hold his ground. On November 2lBt the raiding 
Baers weri^ as far south as Nottingham Eoad, a point 
thirty miles south of Estcourt and only forty miles 
norib of the considerable city of Pietermaritzburg. 
The situation was serious. Either the invaders must 
be stopped, or the second largest town in the colony 
would be in their hands. From all sides came tales of 


plufidersd farina and broken households. Some at least 
tb^ iraiders behaved with wanton brutality. Smashed 
p|fi,poi|. Blattered pictures, slaughtered stock, and vile 
in^iptiQi^, aU exhibit a predatory and violent side to 
ine^i^adoxical Boer character.^ 
t 'fjhe wart Britifib post behind £ildyard's at Estcourt 
was Barton’s upon the Mooi Biver, thirty miles to the 


,^Upon this the Boers made a h«df-hearted 
Jouhert had begup to realise the strength 
of reif forcements and the impossibilii^ 

^up^s ^^,his disposal of investing a sncoesaiqiitof 

JSe ordered Botha to withdraw frowblfooi 

begin. Wsmortherly trek. 


XoM tsaa oaee i.hve the lanneri i& the I^ee i^^te 
rU ooihe «pon Hmw itte • M 

lehcMiaafqr tiwasoenMB offNata). 
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Ibo turniDg-pomt of the Boe; invasion of 
marked, tliough wo cannot claim lihat it was 
the action of Willow Grange, ^his was 
Hildyard and Walter Kitchener in command pt 
Lstcourt garrison, against about 2,000 of tf^e invaders 
under Louis Botha The troops engaged were the ^last 
and West Surreys (four companies of the latter), ilm 
West Yoikshires, the Durban Light Infantry, Soj 'f 
battery R T A , two naval guns, and some hundreds pjf 
Colonial Horse 

The enemy being ob8ei\ed to have a ^un u^n p 
liiU within sti iking distance of Lstcourt, this fqrc^ set 
out on Novtmbei 22nd to make a night attack ai^ io 
ciidcavoui to oaptuie it The bill was takep wiihpuji 
difficulty, bat it was found that the gun bad open 
removed. A severe counter attack was made at df^ligut 
by the Boers, and tin troops were compelled wit^ no 
great loss and less glory to return to the town. Ti?he 
Surieys and the Yoikshiics behaved very wel), but were 
placed in a difficult position and were badly su^ij^ied 
by the artillciy Martyn’s Mounted Infantry ^ovqi;^ 
the letnexnent ^ith gieat gallantry, but the skiitBish 
ended in a British loss of fourteen killed ai^ 'fifty 
wounded or missing, which was certainly morp 
that of the Boers. From this indedsiye t^raon cj[ 
Wdlowj Giange tlio Boer invasion receded until Genersl 
Bjiller^ coming to the fiont on November 27ih, 'jfoui^ 
tha^ the enemy yrae once more occupying the lipe ojt^Ene 
t^ugela l^imself jnoved up tp JPrere, ^ 

devoted his time and energies tp the col]|ecti(m|pf 
force with whicn he^y^patmed, after tl^ree to 

make his way into Lad^mith. 

One unexpected and littk known result of the 
expedition mio Bouthern Naii|l was 
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I chivalrous Jouhert, iojured himself through his 
stumbling, ari4 physically incapacitUkted for 
^ reti^amder of the oampaijm* He returned almost 
immediately to jpr^toria, leaving the command of the 
T^ugela in the hands of Louis Botha. 

Leaving Bullcr to organise his army at Frerei« and 
the Boer commanders to draw their screen of formidable 
defences along the Tugela, we will return once more to 
the fortunes of the unhappy town round which the 
interest of the world, and possibly the destiny of the 
Empire^ were centring. It is very cei tain that had Lady- 
smith fallen, and twelve thousand British soldiers with 
ft million pounds' worth of stores fallen into the hands of 
the Invaders, we should have been faced with the alter- 
native of abandoning the struggle, or of reconquering 
South Africa from Cape Town northwards. South Africa 
18 the keystone of the Empire, and for the instant 
Ladysmith was the keystone of South Africa. But the 
courage of the troops who held the sheU-torn townlet, 
and the confidence of the public who watched them, never 
faltered for an instant. 

^ Beoember 8th was marked by a gallant exploit on the 
pan of the beleaguered garrison^ Not a whisper had 
iransp^red of the coming sortie, and a quarter of an hour 
before &e start officers engaged bad no idea of it. 0 si 
sic ovmiaj At ten o’clock a band of men slipped out of 
^bere were six hundred of them, iJl irregulitrs, 
Aj^wh ^^^om tlm Imperial Light Horse, the 
fiajj^in^S, the Border Mounted Bifles, uiSfet 
me oom^n^ <j>f Hunter, youngest and most dadhfn^ of 
sritiiih Generals. Edwardes and Boyston were the aub- 

ponunander^Y The men had no knowledge of 
JJ *1J pj. ^ 


siienliy titohg unker a drifting sky, with peo|)ti of a quarter 
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moon, over a mimosa-shadowed plain. At last in front 
of them there loomed a dark mass — it was Gun HiU^ 
from which one of the great Creusots had plagh^ 
them.* A strong support (four hundred men) witls lelft 
at the base of the hill, and the others, one titind)j4^ 
Imperials, one hundred Borders and Carabih^ers, ten 
Sappers, crept upwuids with Major Hender^dn its 
guide. A Dutch outpost challenged, but was Sftti^ded 
bjr a Dutch-speaking Carabineer. Higher and 
the men rrepi, the silence broken only by the oedh- 
sional slip of a stone or the rustle of their own brdkt&- 
ing. Most of them had left their boots below. ' ^jSveii 
in the darkness they kept some formation, fl^d t1^ 
right wing curved forward to outflank the de/ence. 
Suddenly a Mauser crack and a spurt of flame — then 
another and another ! * Gome on, boys ! Fix bayonets ! * 
yelled Karri Davies. There were no bayonets, but t^t 
was a detail. At the word the gunners were off, and tftere 
in the darkness in front of the storming party loomed 
the enormous gun, gigantic in that uncertain light. t>ut 
with the huge breech-block ! Wrap the long lean tnuzzl^ 
round with a collar of gun-cotton ! Keep the ^uai^d 
upon the run until the work is done ! Hunter stood by 
with a night light in Dis hand until the charge was in 
position, and then, with a crash which brolight 
armies from their tents, the huge tube reared Up ou 'ifs 
mountings and toppled backwards into the pii. ' A 
howitzer lurked beside it, and this also waS blown 'intp 
ruin. The attendant Maxim was dragged baokfiytlje 
exultant captors, who reached the town amid'^ad^^ 
and laughter with the first break of 'day. driH mah 
wounded, the gallant Henderson, is the cheap price for 
tlm best-planned and most dashing exploit of the 
Beoreoy in eonoeption, vigour in eseeataon-^^hsy sue m 
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iji^i ideas of the soldier's craft. Bo easily w&a the 
^ierprise carried out, and so defective the 6oer watch, 
that it is probable that if all the guns had hecn simul- 
taneously attacked the Boers might have found them- 
selves without a single piece of ordnance in the 
morning.' 

On the same morning (December 9th) a cavalry recon- 
naissance was pushed in the direction of Pepworth Hill. 
The object no doubt was to ascertain whether the 
enemy were still present in force, and the terrihe roll of 
tile Uausers answered it in the affirmative. Two killed 
and twenty wounded was the price which we paid for 
the information. There had been three such recon- 
naissances in the five weeks of the siege, and it is difficult 
to see what advantage they gave or how they are to be 
justified. Far be it for the civilian to dogmatise upon 
such matters, but one can repeat, and to the best of 
one^B judgment endorse, the opinion of the vast majority 
of uMoers. 

There were heartburnings among the Regulars that 
the colonial troops should have gone in front of them, 
so their martial jealousy was allayed three nights 
later by the same task being giveu to them. Four com- 
panies of the 2nd Rifle Brigade were the troops chosen, 
with a few sappers and gunners, the whole under the 
command of Colonel Metcalfe of the same battalion. A 
single gun, the 4*7 howitzer upon Surprise Hill, was 
the objective. Again there was the stealthy advance 
throQ^ the darkness, again the support was left at the 
boilpm of the hill, again the two companies care^iifly 

^ SMUniottos of the Oareoiot wob not aa complete os woi hoffd- 
It sttB taken hoi^ to Pretoria, thm feet were sawn off the muazle, 
h Thd'gnn waa then sent to Klmbei%, abn 

i|fta^j^ip wyawnan .whiohiwrliwd U^wthohwtw«< 

nhS oaMToonslderahle eonstemation among the InhahitantB. ' 
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fiscended, again there was the challenge, the 
flight, and the gnn was in the hands of the stoittietav 
Here and only here the story varies, t'or' 
reason the fase used for the guncotton ttaS defebtiVe, 
and half an hour elapsed before the explosio^ deployed 
the howitzer. When it came it came very thoronghljr, 
but it was a weary time in coming. Then our men 
descended the hill, but the Boers were already crowdfd^ 
in upon them from either side. The English cries. 6f 
the soldiers were answered in English by the Boers, and 
slouch hat or helmet dimly seen in the mirk was ^he 
only badge of friend or foe. A singular letter iit 
from young Beitz (the son of the Transvaal seerstaxyy* 
who was present. According to bis account there' ^ere 
but eight Boers present, but assertion or contradicts^ 
is equally valueless in the darkness of such a nig^i, and 
there are some obvious discrepancies in hiS statemeht. 

* We fired among them,* says Beitz. * They stonped 
all cried out ** Bifle Brigade.*' Then one bf tnem^ lEfjra 
Charge!” Oneof&cer, Captain Faley, advanced, thou^^ 
had two bullet wounds already. Joubert gave him another 
shot and he fell on the top of us. Four EngUshmeii^lb 
hold of Jan Luttig and struck him on the head with |^idir 
rifles and stabbed him in the stomach with a baypn^t. 
He seized two of them by the throat and shouted 
boys ! *' His two nearest comrades shot two pf them, 
and the other two bolted. Then the English eaii;^e dp 
in numbers, about eight hundred, along the foptpath ' 
(there were two hundred on the hill, but thp 
tion is pardonable in the darkness), * and we lay as qdkt 
as mice along the bank. Farther on the English Ul&l 
three of our men with bayonets and wounded twb. In 
the morning we found Captab Faley and twat^-W^f 
klBdd and li^odtrded.* It seemk 
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means that bis own little party were eight men, and not 
watthat represented the force which intercepted the 
retiring riflemen. Within his own knowledge fiye of 
ilia countrymen were killed in the scuffle, so the total 
loss was probably considerable. Our own casualties 
were eleven dead, forty-three wounded, and six prisoners, 
but the price was not excessive for the howitzer and 
fpr the morale which arises from such exploits. Had it 
not been for that unfortunate fuse, the second success 
mi|ght have been as bloodless as the first. ‘ 1 am sorry,’ 
said a sympathetic correspondent to tlie stricken Paley. 
‘ ^i^t we got the gun,* Paley whispered, and hi, spoke fqr 

Brigade. 

Amid the shell-fire, the scanty rations, the enteric 
and the dysentery, one ray of comfort had always 
Brightened the garrison. Bullor was only twelve miles 
away — they could hear his guns— and when his advance 
came in earnest their sufferings would be at an end. 
3nt now in an instant this single light was shut off and 
iha true nature of their situation was revealed to them. 
Bugler had indeed moved . . but backwards. He had 


been defeated at Golenso, and the siege was not ending 
But beginning. With heavier hearts but undiminished 
resolution the army and the townofolk settled down to 
^he long, dour struggle. The exultant enemy replaced 
l^eir shattered guns and drew their lines closer still 
ifpnnd the stricken town. 

A record of the siege onwards until the break of the 
]^ew Year centres upon the sordid details of the sick 
returns and of the price of food. Fifty on one day, seventy 
on the next, passed under the hands of the overworked 


gpd devoted doctors. Fifteen hundred, and later two 
ihorjljandi^c^f the garrison, were ^ down, fhe ^ waf 
semge imd dafk yniii 
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They speckled the scanty food. Eggs yiqxq already a 
shOlmg each, cigarettes sixpence, whisky five poui^dj a 
bottle: a city more free from gluttony and drunkonnesp 
has never been seen. 

Shell-hre has shown itself in this war to be an 
excellent ordeal for those who desire martial oxcitemept 
with a minimum of danger. But now and again some 
black chance guides a bomb — one in five thousand 
perhaps — to a most tragic issue. Such a deadly missile 
falling among Boers near Kimberley is said to have slain 
nine and wounded soventeen. In Ladysmith too there are 
days to be marked in red when the gunner shot better 
than he knew. One shell on December 17th killed six 
men (Natal Carabineers), wounded three, and destroyed 
fourteen horses. The grisly fact has been recorded that five 
separate human legs lay upon the ground. On December 
22nd another tragic shot killed five and wounded twelve 
of the Devons. On the same day four officers ol^tbe 
5th Lancers (including the Colonel) and one sergeant 
were wounded — a most disastrous day. A little latet it 
was again the turn of the Devons, who lost one officer 
killed and ten wounded. Christmas set in amid mjie^, 
hanger, and disease, the more piteous for the grim 
attempts to amuse the children and live up to the joyous 
season, when the present of Santa Claus was too often a 
96-pound shell. On the top of all other troubles it was 
now known that the heavy ammunition was running short 
and must be husbanded for emergencies. There was no 
surcease, however, in the constant hail which fell upon 
the town. Two or three hundred shells were a not 
unusual daily allowance. 

The monotonous bombardment with which the New 
Year had commenced was soon to be varied by a most gal- 
lant and spirit-stirring clash of arms. On January 6th 
c Q 
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die Boers delivered their great assault upon LadyBmi]t!|i 
-^aki 'on!all so gallantly made and gallantly met that it 
deserves to rank among the classic fights of British 
military history. It is a tale which neither side need 
be ashamed to tell. Honour to the sturdy infantry 
who held their grip so long, and honour also to the 
rough men of the veldt, who, led by untrained civilians, 
stretbhed us to the utmost capacity of our endurance. 

It may be that the Boers wished once for all to have 
done at all costs with the constant menace to their rear, 
or it may be that the deliberate preparations of Buller 
for his second advance had alarmed them, and that they 
realised that they must act quickly if they were to act 
at all. At any rate, early in the New Year a most 
determined attack was decided upon. The storming 
party consisted of some hundreds of picked volunteers 
from the Heidelberg (Transvaal) and Harrismith (Free 
State) contingents, led by do Villiors. They were 
supported by several thousand riflemen, who might 
secure their success or cover theii retreat. Eighteen 
heavy guns had been trained upon the long ridge, one 
end of Which has been called Cicsar’s Camp and the 
other Waggon Hill. This hdl, tb^i^ee miles long, lay to 
the south of the town, and the Boers had early recognised 
it as being the most vulnerable point, for it was against 
it that their attack of November 9th had been direoted. 
Now, after two months, they were about to renew the 
atteknpt with greater resolution against less robust 
opponents. At twelve o’clock our scouts heard the 
sounds of the chanting of hymns in the Boer camps. 
At two in the morning crowds of barefooted men wetfe 
clustering round the base of the ridge, and threading 
their wiy; rifle in hand, aniong the miihosa-buBheS alid 
scattered boulders which cover the slope of the hid. 
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Some working parties were moving gpns into ] 

and the noise of their labour helped to drowi^ fte t 

of the Boer advance. Both at Cassar’^s Camp, tie eVsf 
end of the ridge, and at Waggon Hill, thp west ei^d (^ej 
points being, I repeat, three miles apart), the^atc^l^ 
came as a complete surprise. The outposts ^re''Bli6t 
or driven in, and the stormcrs were on the ridge al^osj^ 
(IS soon as their presence was detected. The line of rocks 
blazed with the flash of their guns. 

CsBsar’s Camp was garrisoned by one sturdy reglmeniy^ 
the Manchesters, aided by a Colt automatic gun, The 
defence had been arranged in the form of small sangarg. 
each held by from ten to twenty men. Some few of 
these were rushed in the darkness, but the Lancashire 
men pulled themselves together and held on strenuousfy* 
to those which remained. The crash of musketry wolm 
the sleeping town, and the streets resounded with the 
bhouting of the oiflcers and the rattling of arms ag 
men mustered in the darkness and hurried to the pointy 
of danger. 

Three companies of the Gordons had been left, notuj 
Gfflsar’s Camp, and these, under Captain Carnegie, tlmew 
themselves into the struggle. Four other companies 6i 
Gordons came up in support from the town, losing upQi| 
the way their splendid colonel, Dick-Cunyr^hami wh^ 
was killed by a chance shot at three thousand yards, oq 
this his first appearance since he had recovered from. 

\\ ounds at Elandslaagte. Later four companies of the Bi^^ 
Biigade were thrown into the firing line, and a total of tw<f 
and a half infantry battalions held that end of ihe positipn# 
It was not a man too much. With the dawn of 
could be seen that the Boers held the southe^ 
the northern elopes, while the narrow plateau 
formed a bloody debateable ground. Along a front of a 
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quarter of a mile fierce eyes glared and rifie barrek 
^^ed from behind every rock, and the long fight 
swayed a little back or a little forward with each upwkrd 
heave of the stormers or rally of the soldiers. For 
hours the combatants were so near that a stone or a 
taunt could be thrown from one to the other. Some 
scattered sangars still held their own, though the Boers 
had passed them. One such, manned by fourteen 
privates of the Manchester Regiment, remained untaken, 
but had only two defenders left at the end of the bloody 
day. 

With the coming of the light the 58rd Field Battery, 
the one which had already done so admirably at 
Lombard's Eop, again deserved well of its country. 
It was impossible to get behind the Boers and fire 
straight at their position, so every shell fired had to 
skim over the heads of our own men upon the ridge and 
BO pitch upon tho reverse slope. Yet so accurate was 
the fire, carried on under an incessant rain of shells 
from the big Dutch gun on Bulwana, that not one shot 
miscarried and that Major Abdy and his men succeeded 
in sweeping the further slope without loss to our own 
fighting line. Exactly the same feat was equally well 
performed at the other end of the position by Major 
Blewitt’s 21 st Battery, which was exposed to an even 
more searching fire than the 58rd. Any one who has 
Seen the iron endurance of British gunners and marvelled 
at the answering shot which flashes out through the 
very dust of the enemy’s exploding shell, will understand 
how fine must have been the spectacle of these two 
batteries working in the open, with the ground round 
them sharded with splinters. Eye-witnesses have left it 
tqiKm record that the eight of Major Blewitt strolling up 
and ^own among his guns, (tnd turning over trith hk 
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toe the last fallen eection of iron, was one of the 
vivid and stirring impressions which they carried from 
the fight. Here also it was that the gallani' S^rgea^ 
Bosley, his arm and his leg stricken off by a Bo^r (thelll 
fried to his comrades to roll his body off the trail afia 
go on working the gun. 

At the same time as — or rather earlier than — tb^ 
onslaught upon CoDsar's Camp a similar attack had 
been made with secrecy and determination uTOn the 
western '^nd of the position called Waggon HUl. ' ttte 
barefooted Boers burst suddenly with a roll of 
into the little garrison of Imperial Light Horse and 
Sappers who held the position. Mathias of the fdrmek^ 
Digby-Jones and Dennis of the latter, showed that * t^ 
in the morning ’ courage which Napoleon rated M tin 
highest of military virtues. They and their meh wex^ 
surprised but not disconcerted, and stood desperately i6 
a slogging match at the closest quarters. Sevetx^db 
Sappers were down out of thirty, and more than htil 
little body of irregulars. This end of the positidnisM 
feebly fortified, and it is surprising that so experienced ahd 
sound a soldier as Ian Hamilton should have left 
The defence had no marked advantage as compared 
the attack, neither ti'ench, sangar, nor wire ents^glfe- 
ment, and in numbers they were immenseljr itdtiridf. 
Two coHjipanies of the 60th Bifies and a small body <k 
the ubiquitous Gordons happened to he tipon tbo biff and 
threw themselves into the fray, but they were nnabW‘to 
turn the tide. Of thirty-three Gordons under Lieuteiilirh 
MacNaughten thirty were wounded.^ As omf'i^en 
tired under the shelter of the northern slope 

^ ‘ TU^^QerdoiM flfal '8ftpp4r« Weire ib«t« 
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l^forced hy another bundled and fifty Gordons under 
ue ft^Yrart Miller-WaHnutt, a man cast in the h^oiQd 
Berperk Viking. To th^r aid also came two 
^nndred of the lmperip.1 Light Horse, burning to assist 
^)ijcir epmrades. Another half-battalion of Bifles pame 
with them. At each end of the long ridge the situation 
fjijir.thp dawn of day was almost identical. In each the 
jiiormers had seized one side, but were brou^t to a 
|t^nd,by the defenders upon the other, while the British 
gone ^ejd over the heads of their own infantry to rake 
further slope. 

t .^Itvfason the Waggon Hill side, however, that the 
Bpq: p^ertions w'cro most continuous and sti enuous and 
pur .OWB lesistance most desperate. There fought the 
g^lant de Villiers, while Ian Hamilton rallied the 
^pndm^s and led them in repeated rushes against the 
Une^ Continually leinfoiced from below^ the 
j^p^a,fPUght with extraordinary lesolution. Never will 
who witnessed that Homeric contest question the 
y^ur of auj foes. It was a murderous business pn 
jbotl^ sidps^ Edwardes of the Light Horse was struck 
dQwp* In A gun-emplacement a strange encounter took 
jiplfbee|iB(t|PQint-bls.nk range between a group of Boers and 
pe Villiprs of the F^ee State shot ^ifiller- 
4pnd, Ian Hamilton fired at de Yilljers with 
^s und znissed him. Young Albrecht of the 

shot de Villiers. A Boer nanc^ed 4e Jftciger 
■ pt Albrecht- Ligby- Jones of the Sappers «hpt de 
^ Oply ^ few minutes plater the gaUajut taA, who 
^pn fame enough for a veteran, wcas h^^lf 
Qv W 9 \i^ed, and Dennis, his comrade in ^d 
In glory, fell by his side. 

iwTiJCheielme been no better fighting in owr time’^than 
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DO better fxghters than the l^nperial Light Horsemen 
who formed the centre of the defence, as 

Elandslaagtei they proved themselves worthy to stand V 
line with the crack regiments of the Britishr army. 

Through the long day the fight maintained its 
equilibrium along the summit of the ridge, swaying a 
little that way or this, but never amounting to^a iifepulse 
of the stormors or to a rout of the defender?. » 00 
intermixed wore the combatants that a wounded man 
more than once found himself a i est for the rifles of his 
enemies. One unfortunate soldier in this position 
leceived six more bullets from his own comrades, in their 
efforts to roach tlio deadly rifleman behind him* At 
four o’clock a huge bank of clouds which had towered 
upwards unheeded by the struggling men burst suddeply 
into a terrific thunderstorm with vivid lightnings and 
lashing rain. It is curious that the British victory at 
Eland blaagte was heralded by just such another storm* 
Up on the bullet>swept hill the long fringes of^ ^htm^ 
men took no more heed of the elements than wom4 
bulldogs who have each other by the throat, tlp^rthe 
greasy hillside, foul with mud and with blood, cam^ the 
Boer reserves, and up the northern slope cams oar 
own reserve, the Devon Eegiment, fit representatives of 
that virile county. Admirably led by Park, thsir ga^allt 
Colonel, the Devons swept the Boers before tl^m. and 
the Bides, Gordons, and Light Horse joined in the* wil4 
charge which finally cleared the ridge. 

But the end was not yet. The Boer nan 
risk oventhia venture, and now he had to pay tlis 
Down the hill he passed, crouching, darti|qg|»>l)p)»{fte 
spruits behind, him were tamed into swirling stpsaioSy 
and as he hesitated for an instant upon tlm bpojn.tlie 
relentless sleet of bullets came from 
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yrere swept away down the gorges and into the EUp 
ttiver, never again to be accounted for in the lists 
of their field-cornet. The majority splashed through, 
found their horses in their shelter, and galloped off 
across the great Bulwana Plain, as fairly beaten in as 
fair a fight as ever brave men were yet. 

The cheers of victory as the Devons swept the ridge 
had heartened the weary men upon CsDsar's Camp to a 
similar effort. Manchesters, Gordons, and Rifles, aided 
by the fire of two batteries, cleared the long-debated 
position. Wet, cold, weary, and without food for twenty- 
six hours, the bedraggled Tommies stood y*‘lling and 
waving, amid the litter of dead and of dying. 

It was a near thing. Had the ridge fallen the town 
must have followed, and history perhaps have been 
changed. In the old stiff-rank Majuba days wo should 
have been swept in an hour from the position. But the 
wily man behind the rock was now to find an equally wily 
man in front of him. The soldier had at last learned 
something of the craft of the hunter. He clung to his 
shelter, he dwelled on his aim, he ignored his dressings, 
he laid aside the eighteenth-century traditions of his 
pigtailed ancestor, and he hit the Boers harder than 
they had been hit yet. No return may ever come to ns 
of their losses on that occasion ; 80 dead bodies were 
returned to them from the ridge alone, while the slopes, 
the dongas, and the river each had its own separate tale. 
No possible estimate can make it less than three hundred 
killed and wounded, while many place it at a much higher 
figtire. Our own casualties were very serious and the pro- 
portion of dead to wounded unusually high, owing to the 
fact that the greater part of the wounds were neoessarfly 
Of this' head. In killed we lost 13 officers, 185 mOfi. 
In Wounded 28 officers, 244 men-^-a total of 420. Lotd 
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Ava, the honoured son of an honoured fathet, the fle^ 
Bich-Cunyngham, stalwart Miller-WaUnutt, bra|e 

boy sappers Digby-Jones and Dennis, A<jaii^s 
Packman of the Light Horse, the chivalrouB Lafone-^w^ 
had to mourn quality as well as numbers. The gruiij 
test of the casualty returns shows that it was to' 
Imperial Light Horse (ten oflBcers down, and the re^- 
raent commanded by a junior captain), the Manohestera. 
the Gordons, the Devons, and the 2nd Bifle Brigade ili^t 
the honours of the day arc due. 

In the course of the day two attacks had been made 
upon other points of the British position, the one on 
Observation Hill on the north, the other on the 
Helpmakaar position on the oast. Of these the latter 
was never pushed home and was an obvious feint, but 
in the case of the other it was not until Bchutte, their 
commander, and forty or fifty men had been killed and 
wounded, that the stormers abandoned their attempt. 
At every point the assailants found the same scattered 
but impenetrable fringe of riflemen, and the same 
energetic batteries waiting for them. 

Throughout the Empire the course of this great 
struggle was watched with the keenest solicitude and with 
all that painful emOiion which springs from impotent 
sympathy. By heliogram to Duller, and so to the farthest 
ends of that great body whose nerves are the telegraphic 
wires, there came the announcement of the attack. Then 
after an interval of hours came * everywhere repulsed, 
but fighting continues.’ Then, * Attack continues. 
Enemy reinforced from the south.' Then * Attack 
renewed. Very hard pressed.’ There the messages 
ended for the day, leaving the Empire black with appre- 
hension. The darkest forecasts and most dreary an- 
ticipations were indulged by the most temperate and 
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^9^in£ormed London papers. For the first time the 
euggestion that the campaign might be above our 
^ength was made to the public. And then at last there 
(^pe the official news of the repulse of the assault. Far 
at Ladjsmithi the weary men and their sorely 
ried officers gathered to return thanks to God for Hie 
manifold mercies, but in London also hearts weio 
stricken solemn by the greatness of the crisis, and lips 
long unused to prater joined in the devotions of the 
absent warriois. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE OOLESBERH OPERATIONS 


Of the four British armies in the field I have attempt!^ 
to tell the story of the western one which adv^oe^ l6 
help Kimberley, of the eastern one which was repulsed 
at ColouBO, and of the central one which was cheokhd 
at Btormberg. There remains one other central en'e, 
some account of which must now be given. 

It was, as has already been pointed out, a loRg three 
weeks after the declaration of war before the forces of 
the Orange Free State began to invade Cape Cobny. 
But for this most providential delay it is prqbable that 
the ultimate fighting would have been, not among the 
mountains and Lopjos of Stormberg and Colesbeifg, liUt 
amid those formidable passes which lie in the Hei VaKey, 
immediately to the north of Cape Town, and that the 
armies of the invader would have been doubled by their 
kinsmen of the Colony. The ultimate result of‘ war 
must have been the same, but the eight of aQ South 
Africa in flames might have brought about tho^ Con- 
tinental complications which have always been fto ^aye 
a menace. 

The hivasion of th^ Colony was at two points f^opjg 
the line of the two railways which connect, 
countries, the one passing over the Orai^gje 
d^orval’fl Pont^and^th^ other at Bet^ulie^ ^ abou^ ‘ 
th^ There ^e no 

l>e conei^^^ ujsincmwni 
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who imagine that the Britieh entertained any design 
against the Bepablics), and the Boers jogged slowly 
southward amid a Dutch population who hesitated 
between their unity of race and speech and their know- 
ledge of just and generous treatment by the Empire. 
A largo number were won over by the invaders, and, 
like all apostates, distinguished themselves by their 
virulence and harshness towards their loyal neighbours. 
He^e and there in towns which were off the railway line, 
in barkly East or Ladygrey, the farmers met together 
with and bandolier, tied orange puggarees round 
their hats, and rode off to join the enemy Possibly 
these ignorant and isolated men hardly recognised what 
it WAS that they were doing. They have found out 
since. In some of the border distiicts the rebels 
numbered ninety per cent, of the Dutch population. 

In the meanwhile, the British leaders had been 


strenuously Endeavouring to scrape together a few troops 
with which to make some stand o gainst the enemy, 
^oi; this purpose two small forces were necessary — the 
otip to QPlpose the advance through Bethulie and Btorm- 
berg, the other to meet the invaders, who, having passed 
the river at NorvaJ’s Pont, had now occupied Colesbcrg. 
l^^e former task was, as alreadyshown, committed to 
(^neral Gatacre. The latter was allotted to General 


Fi^ch, the victor of Elondslaagte, who had escaped in 
the Very last train from Ladysmith, and had taken over 
this new and important duty. French’s force assen^bled 
krundel and Gatacre's at Sterkstroom. It is with 
o^ei;attonB of the former that we have no^ to deaf. 
GeWal French, for whom South Africa has tpr hhop 
t»Vo*^‘not the ^ave but the cradle of a rept^tation/ 
wfere inie ^ar gained come name as a sniart apld 
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his handling of a considerable body of horse at the 
great Salisbury mancdoyres in 1898, conbaii^' the 
highest opinion of his capacity, and it was due to ike 
strong support of General Buller, who had commanded 
in these peaceful operations, that French received his 
appointment for South Africa. In person he is iho^t 
and thick, with a pugnacious jaw. In character he !s a 
man of cold persistence and of fiery energy, cautious and 
yet audacious, weighing his actions well, but carrying them 
out with the dash which befits a mounted leader. He is 
remaikable for the quickness of his decision — • can think 
at a gallop,’ as an admirer expressed it. Such was the 
man, alert, resourceful, and determined, to whom irtiB 
entrusted the holding back of the Colesberg Boers. 

Although the main advance of the invaders was 
along the lines of the two railways, they ventured, as 
they realised how weak the forces were which opposed 
them, to break off both to the east and west, occupying 
Dordrecht on one side and Steynsberg on the Other. 
Nothing of importance acciued from the possession of 
these points, and our attention may be concentrated 
upon the main line of action. 

French’s original force was a mere handful of men, 
scraped together ftom anywhere. Naauwpoort was 'his 
base, and thence he made a reconnaissance by rail bn 
November 28rd towards Arundel, the next hamlet along 
the line, taking with him a company of the Black TVatch, 
forty mounted infantry, and a troop of the Mew ^oUth 
Wales Lancers. Nothing resulted from the enqtedition 
save that the two forces came into toUch with eadh dther, 
a touch which was sustained for months nndei: many 
vicissitudes, until the invaders were driven bodk'bhed 
more over NorvaJ’s Font. Finding that' Adundel *%a8 
weakly held, French advanced up to it, end eatabllslied 
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there towards the end of December, within six 
miles of the Boer lines at Bensburg, to the south of 
Oolesberg. His mission — with his present forces — was 
to prevent the farther advance of the enemy into the 
Colony, but he was not strong enough yet to, make 
a serious attempt to drive them out. 

Before the move to Arundel on December 13th his 
detachment had increased in size, and consisted largely 
of mounted men, so that it attained a mobility very 
unusual for a British force. On December 13th there was 
an attempt upon the part of the Boers to advance south, 
which was easily held by the British Cavalry and Horse 
Artillery. The country over which French was operating 
is dotted with those singular kopjes which the Boer loves 
— kopjes which are often so grotesque in shape that one 
feels ae if they must be due to some error of refraction 
when one looks at them. But, on the other hand, 
between these hills there lie wide stretches of the green 
or russet savannah, the noblest held that a horseman or 
a horse gunner could wish. The riflemen clung to the 
hiUs, French’s troopers circled warily upon the plain, 
gradually eontracting the Boer position by threatening 
to cut od this or that outlying kopja, and so the enemy 
was slpwly herded into Colesberg. The small but mobile 
British force covered a very large area, and hardly a day 
passed, that one or other part of it did not come in 
oontaciwifch the enemy. With one regiment of infantry 
(the JQ|erh shires) to hold the centre, his hard-riding 
TasmfUiians, Eew-Zealanders, and Australians, with the 
Scots JSreys, the Inniskillings, and the Carabineers, 
form^ikli elastic but impenetrable screen to cover the 
Colpi|^^..,Ihe^ were aided by^two batteries, 0 and B, of 
Eprse Every day <lleneral French rode out 

and made a close personal examination of the enemy^s 
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position, while his Bcoiiia and outposts were i^8tr^ote4' 
to maintain the closest possible touch. 

On December 80th the enemy abandoned Hensbur^ 
^\hich had been their advanced post, and concentrat^ 
at Colesborg, upon which French moved his force up ana 
seized Rensburg. The very next day, December Slst, he 
began a vigorous and long-continued series of operations. 
At five o’clock on Sunday evening he moved out of 
llonsburg camp, with B and half of 0 batteries 
Die 10th Hussars, the Inniskilliugs, and the Berhshires, 
to take up a position on the west of Colesberg. At 
tlie same time Colonel Porter, with the half-battery 6f 
0, his own regiment (the Carabineers), and the NeW 
Zealand Mounted Bifics, left camp at two on the Mon* 
(lay morning and took a position on the enemy’s left 
iUnk. The Berkshires under Major McCracken seized 
a hill, driving a Boer picket off it, and the Horse 
Artillery enfiladed the enemy’s right flank, and after a 
brisk artillery duel succeeded in silencing his guns. 
Next morning, however (January 2nd, 1900), it was 
found that the Boers, strongly reinforced, were bach 
near their old positions, and French had to be oont^ 
to hold them and to wait for more troops. 

These were not long in coming, for the Suffolk 
ment had arrived, followed by the Composite Begi]|ient 
(chosen from the Household Cavalry) and the 4th Batte^ 
B.F.A. The Boers, however, had also been zeinforcM| 
and showed great energy in thei|[ effort to break tUt 
cordon which was being drawn round them. Upon 
4th a determined effort was made by about a thousana 
of them under General Shoemann to turn the, flal^ 
of the British, and at dawn it was aotualf^ 
that they had eluded the vigilance of the oulgi^fil' Aha 
had established themselves upon a hill to the rear of the 
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position. They were shelled off of it, however, by the guns 
dt ‘CT‘^attery, and in their retreat across the idaln they 
were pursued by the 10th Hussars and by one squadron 
the Inniskillings, who cut off some of the fugitives, 
^t the same time, De Lisle with his mounted infantry 
carried the position which they had originally held. In 
this successful and well-managed action the Boer loss 
was ninety, and we took in addition twenty-one prisoners. 
Oqr own casualties amounted only to six killed, including 
Major Harvey of the 10th, and to fifteen wounded. 

' , Hncouraged by this success an attempt was made by 
Suffolk Begiment to cari-y a hill which formed the key 
of the enemy’s position. The town of Colesberg lies in 
a baaiu surrounded by a ring of kopjes, and the possession 
hy US of any one of them w^ould have made the place 
i^ntenable. The plan has been ascribed to Colonel Watson 
of thfii Suffplks, but it is time that some protest should 
be nuBed against this devolution of respoiiBibility upon 
subordinates in the event of failui o. When success has 


crowned our arms we have been delighted to honour 
odir general ; but when oui efforts end in failure our 
^tehtion is called to Colonel Watson, Colonel Long, or 
Colonel Thomeycroft. It is fairer to state that in thiii 
instance General French orderc^'Colonel Watson to make 
^ ,n^t attack upon the hill. 

The result was disastrous. At midnight four com* 
^janies in canvas shoes or in their stocking feet set forth 
^n t’heir venture, and just before dawn they found 
m^Mlves upon the slope of the hill. They were in a 
foriQatibn of quarter column with files extended to two 
H Company was leading. When half-way up 
fire was opened upon them in the darkness. 
'Watson gave the order to retire, intending, as it 
is,l)efieved,‘th?,t the men should get under the shelter of 
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the dead ground which they had just quittedi but hlh 
death immediately afterwards left matters in ii eunfused 
condition. The night was black, the ground broken, 4 
hail of bullets whizzing through the ranks. Companiee 
^ot mixed in the darkness and contradictory orders Were 
issued. The leading company held its ground, though 
each of the officers, Brett, Carey, and Butler, Was etruok 
down. The other companies had retired, howevet, used 
the dawn found this fringe of men, most of them wounded, 
lying under the very rifles of the Boers. Even then they 
held out for some time, but they could neither advance, 
retire, or stay where they were without losing lives to no 
purpose, so the survivors were compelled to surrender. 
There is better evidence here than at Magersfontoin that 
the enemy were warned and ready. Every one of thb 
oflicers engaged, from the Colonel to the boy subaltern, 
was killed, wounded, or taken. Eleven officers and one 
hundred and fifty men were our losses in this unfortu- 
nate but not discreditable affair, which proves once mote 
how much accuracy and how much secrecy is neoessaiy 
for a successful night attack. Four companies of the 
regiment were sent down to Port Elizabeth to re-offioer. 
but the arrival of the 1st Essex enabled French to fill 
the gap which had bcen^'made in his force. 

In spite of this annoying check, French continued to 
pursue his original design of holding the enemy in front 
and working round him on the east. On January 9fch, 
Porter, of the Carabineers, with his own regiment, two 
Rquadrons of Household Cavalry, the N6w-Zealimd!ers, 
the New South Wales Lancers, and four guns, took 
another step forward and, after a skirmish, occupied a 
position called Slingersfontein, still further to the north 
and east, so as to menace the main road of retreat to 
NorvaPs Pont. Borne skirmishing followed, but 
c R 
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wfts maintained. Qn iha l^th the Boers, 
PmdkiBg that this long extoBsion must have 
jas, ij^do a spirited attach upon a position held by l^ew- 
^^^I^ers and a compax\y of the let Yorkshixes, this 
j^e^e^^t haying been sen^ up to reinforce French. The 
^ten^pt was met by a volley and a bayonet charge, 
p^pitain Qrr, of the Yorkshires, was struck down ; but 
^ptain hfadoeks, of the New-Zealandere, who behaved 
conspieuous gallantry at a critical instant, took 
command, and the enemy was heavily repulsed. Madocks 
^gagad in a point-blank rifle duel with the frock-coated 
jtfjp-hatted Boer leader, and had the good fortune to kill 
bis r formidable opponent. Twenty-one Boei dead and 
j^qoiany wpuuded left upon the fleld made a small set-oif to 
^saster of the Suifolks. 

The next day, however (January 16ih), the bcales of 
lortunc* W^oh swung alternately one way and the other, 
wero.f^gaiff 'tipped against us. It is diiticult to give an 


ii^^igible account of the details of these operations, 
hecauso they were carried out by thin fringes of men 
j^ovefing on both sides a very large area, each kopje 
qopupied as a fort, and the intervening plains patrolled 
^y cavalry. 

As French extended to the east and north the Boers ex- 


^Sn4ed also to prevent him from outflanking them, and so 
the little armies stretched and stretched until they were 
twp long mobile skirmishing linos. The actions therefpre 
f esjolve ^mselves into the encounters of small bodies 
ae4,rth|^ mapping up of exposed patrols— a game in 
Whiph the Boer aptitude for guerilla tactics gave them 
|iOf;)a advantage,, though our own cavalry quickly adapted 
thanH’^ves to the new conditions. On this occasion a 
patip 9 ^ of, sktean men from the South Australian ^orse 
South' Walea IiaiO^a fe^ into an amb^aij^.and 
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eleven were captured. Of the remainder', three ma^e 
their way baek to camp* while erne wee kijled Att^rona 
wae wounded. , 

The duel between French on the ou^ aidetf^ii^ 
Schoeman and Lambert on Ihe other waa ffOBt 
pnwards one of manoeuvring rather than of 
The dangerously extended line of the Britieh 
period, over thirty miles long, was reinforced, aa^hae 
been mentioned, by the let Yorkshire and later. ,by 
the 2nd Wiltshire and a section of the d7th Eoi^taci* 
Battery. There was probably no very great difference in 
numbers between the two little armies, but the Boers 
now, as always, were working upon internal liz^es- TJbe 
monotony of the operations was broken by the ren^jkable 
feat of the Essex Begimcnt, which succeeded l^y haw^s 
and good-will in getting two 15-pounder guns of the 4ih 
Field Battery on to the top of Coleskop, a biU which tri^ses 
scveial hundred feet from the plain and is A precipito|US 
that it is no small task for an unhampered man to 
From the summit a fire, which fur some days couldfOPtrbc 
localised by the Boors, was opened upon their laage^, 
which had to be shifted in consequence. This ^fpergetic 
action upon the part of our gunners may be set off agS^t 
those other examples where commanders of batterici^haye 
shown that they had not yet appreciated whatshxmg tadflc 
and stout arms can accomplish. The guns upoq Coleskop 
not only dominated all the smaller kopjes for a. range of 
9,000 yards, but completely commanded the town of 
Colesberg, which could not however, for hnmanitwrian 
and political reasons, be shelled. 

By gradual reinforcements the force under Frepeb 
had by the end of January attained the respactable 
figure of ten thousand men, strung over, a large of 
coofitry. His infantry consisted of the 2ud Berkdhires* 
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Ist Boyal Irishi 2nd Wiltshires, 2nd Worcesters, 1st Essex, 
lihd I'At Yorkshires; his eavedry, of the 10th Hussars, 
the 6th Dragoon Guards, the Inniskillings, the New-Zea- 
landers, the N.B.W. Lancers, some Rimington Guides, 
and the composite Household Regiment ; his artillery, the 
R and 0 batteries of R.H.A., the 4th R.F.A., and a 
section of the 87th Howitzer Battery. At the risk of 
tedium I haTe repeated the units of this force, because 
there are no operations during the war, with the exception 
perhaps of those of the Rhodesian Column, concerning 
which it is so difficult to get a clear impression. The 
fluctuating forces, the vast range of country covered, and 
the petty farms which give their names to positions, all 
tend to make the issue vague and the narrative obscure. 
The British still lay in a semicircle extending from 
Slingersfontein upon the right to Kloof Camp upon 
the left, and the general scheme of operations continued 
to be an enveloping movement upon the right. General 
Clements commanded this section of the forces, while 
the energetic Porter carried out the successive advances. 
The lines had gradually stretched until they were nearly 
fifty miles in length, and something of the obscurity in 
which the operations have been left is duo to the im- 
possibility of any single corres^londent having a clear 
idea of what was occurring over so extended a front. 

On January 25th French sent Stephenson and 
Brabazon to push a reconnaissance to the north of 
Colesberg, and found that the Boers were making a 
fresh position at Rietfontein, nine miles nearer their 
own border. A small action ensued, in which we lost 
ten or twelve of the Wiltshire Regiment, and gained some 
kh<^ledge of the enemy’s dispositions. For the re- 
ihainder of the month th&two forces remained in a statb 
of '^llibrium, each keenly on its' guard, and neither 
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strong enough to penetrate the lines oi the other. General 
French descended to Cape Town to aid General Boherts 
in the elaboration of that plan which was sooiii to change 
the whole military situation in South Africa. 

Beinforoements were still dribbling into the Britiidi 
force, Hoad’s Australian Regiment, which had been 
changed from infantry to cavalry, and J battery B.H.A. 
from India, being the last arrivals. But very much 
stronger reinforcements had arrived for the Boers — so 
strong that they were able to take the offensive. Delarey 
had left the Modder with three thousand men, and 
their presence infused new life into the defenders of 
Colesberg. At the moment, too, that the Modder Boers 
were coming to Colesberg, the British had begun to send 
cavalry reinforcements to the Modder in preparation for 
the march to Kimberley, so that Clements’s Force (as it 
had now become) was depleted at the very instant when 
that of the enemy was largely increased. The result was 
that it was all they could do not merely to hold their 
own, but to avoid a very serious disaster. 

The movements of Delarey were directed towards 
turning the right of the position. On February 9th 
and 10th the mounU'd patrols, principally the Tas- 
manians, the Australians, and the Inniskilling^ came 
in contact with the Boers, and some skirmishing ex^sued, 
with no heavy loss upon either side. A British patrol 
was surrounded and lost eleven prisoners, Tasmanians 
and Guides. On the 12th the Boer turning movement 
developed itself, and our position on the right at Slingers- 
fontein was strongly attacked. , 

The key of the British position at this point was a 
Impje held by three companies of the 2nd WoroasfteT 
Recent. Upon ;this the Boers made a fiei^ce qnsiajgghti 
but were as fiercely repelled. They came up in the dark 
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ti^tFvrcien the set of moon and rise of san, as they had dona 
at' the great aBsaolt of Ladysmith, and the first dhn 
light saw them in the advanced sangars. The Boer 
generals do not favour night attacks, but they are exceed- 
ingly fond of using darkness for taking up a good 
position and pushing on-wards as soon as it is possible to 
see. Thia is what they did upon this occasion, and the 
first intimation which the outposts had of their presenee 
was the rush of feet and loom of figures in the cold misty 
light of dawn. The occupants of the sangars were killed 
to a man, and the assailants rushed onwards As the 
sun topped the line of the veldt half the kopje was in 
th^r posBctesion. Shouting and firing, they piessed on- 
wards. 

But the Worcester men were steady old soldiere, and 
the battalion contained no less than four hundred and 
fifty marksmen in its ranks. Of these the companies 
upon i^ehill had their duo proportion, and their fire was 
BO accurate that the Boers found themselves unable to 
advance any further. Through the long day a desperate 
duel was maintained between the two lines of rifle- 
men. Oolonel Coningham and Majoi Stubbs were killed 
while endeavouring to recover the g^’ound which had b4en 
low. Hovel and Bartholomew continued to encourage 
their men, and the British fire became so deadly that 
that of the Boers was dominated. Under the directiou 
of Haeket Pain, who commanded the nearest post, guns 
of J battery were brought out into the open and shelled 
the portion of the kopje which was held by ttie Boers^ The 
latter were reinforced, but could make no advance agaifftt 
the accurate trifle fire with which they were met. ^The 
of the battalion, with a bullet^through^ 
his'tlWj^,eixpend! 0 d a hundred kounde* before sinkSAgfttMh^ 
lose tif btbod. It whs an excellent defence, and a 
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ezeeptidn to those too fre^aeht eases t^here SA 
force has lost heart in face of a nameroas fand perbisteM 
foe. With the coming of darkness the Boers withdrew 
a loss of over two hundred killed and t^ouhdod. Of dera nad 
come from Clements that the whole right wing 
be drawn in, and in obedience to them the remaps 
of the victorious companies were called in by Hacleli* 
Pain, who moved his force by night in the direction 
Bensbuig. The British loss in the action Was twenty-eigtit 
killed and nearly a hundred wounded or missing, moStoi! 
which was incurred when the sangars were rushed ih t!^ 
early morning. 

While this action was fought upon the extreme mhl:' 
of the British position another as sevefe had occurred 
with much the same result upon the extreme Icjft, whefe 
the 2nd Wiltshire Regiment was stationed, ficime eoitli 
panics of this legiment were isolated upon A. kopjd 'andf 
surrounded hy the Boor riflemen when the^ prSssujj? 
upon them was iclicved by a desperate attack by al>ou^^ 
hundred of the Yictorian Rifles. The gallant Australians 
lost Major Eddy and six officers out of seven, 
large proportion of their men, but they proved (mce%|| 
all that amid all the ocattered nations who came 
the same home there is not one with a more fiery opu^i^ 
and a higher sense of martial duty than the men'ffom 
the great island continent. It is the misloftiinV^^^e^ 
historian when dealing with those contingents 
a jrule, by their very nature they were employe^ in 
tached parties in fulfilling dutips which fall^ to 
lot of scouts and light cavalry — duties which 
casualty lists but not the pages 'of the 'eWonic)ef. 


casualty lists but not the pages 'of the eWonic)ef. ' 
said, hoi^ever/ once for aS that thfofigl^tii the^w^pl^ 
African Af my there wA.B nothing but the' dtliiosi; aSmiriir. 
tidfi'for tne ‘aa& eind ot the ni^d-Hding, 
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^booting sons of Australift and Now Zealand. In a hgat 
^biob held many brave men there were none braver than 
ftey. 

It was evident from this time onwards that the 
turning movement had failed, and that the enemy had 
developed such strength that we were ourselves in 
imminent danger of being turned. The situation was a 
most serious one, for if Clements’s force could be brushed 
aside there would be nothing to keep the enemy from 
cutting the communications of the army which Boberts 
had assembled for his march into the Free State. 
Clements drew in his wings hurriedly and concentrated 
his whole force at Bensburg. It was a difficult operation 
Ui the face of an aggressive enemy, but the movements 
were well timed and admirably carried out. There is 
always the possibility of a retreat degenerating into a 
panic, and a panic at that moment would have been a 
most serious matter. One misfortune occurred, through 
which two companies of the Wiltshire regiment were 
left without definite orders, end were cut off and 
captured after a resistance In which a third of theii 
number was killed and wounded. No man in that 
trying time worked harder than Colonel Carter of the 
ttriltshires (the night of the retreat was the sixth which 
he had spent without sleep), and the loss of the two 
companies is to be set down to one of those accidents 
which may always occur in warfare. Some of the 
Inniskilling Dragoons and Victorian Mounted Bifles 
were also cut off in the retreat, but on the whole 
Clements was very fortunate in being able to concen- 
trate his scattered army with so few mishaps. The 
withdrawal ^as heartbreaking to the soldiers who had 
worlked so hard and so long, in extending the lines, but 
it' might be regarded with equanimity by the Generals, 
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who understood that the greater strength the enemy 
developed at Colesberg the less they would have to 
oppose the critical movements which were about to be 
carried out in the west. Meanwhile Coleskop had also 
been abandoned, the guns removed, and the whole force 
on February 14th passed through Eensburg and felt 
back upon Arundel, the spot from which six weeks 
earlier French had started upon this stirring series of 
operations. It would not bo fair, however, to suppose 
that they had failed because they ended where they 
began. Their primary object had been to prevent 
further advance of the Freostatei's into the colony, 
and, during the most critical period of the war, this hl^ 
bean accomplished with much success and little loss* 
At last the pressure had become so severe that the 
enemy had to weaken the most essential part of their 
general position in order to relieve it. The object of 
the operations had really been attained when Clemen^ 
found himself back at Arundel once more. French, the 
stormy petrel of the war, had flitted on from Cape Town 
to Modder Biver, where a larger prize than Colesb^g 
awaited him. Clements continued to cover Naauwpoit, 
the important railway; junction, until the advance of 
Boberts’s army causcS a complete reversal of the whole 
military situation. 
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CHAPTER XV 

SFION EOP 

WiklLBT Methuen and Gutacre were content to hold their 
own at the Modder and at Sterketroom, and whilst the 
mdhite and energetic French was herding the Boers into 
ddlesbetg, Sir Redvera Buller, the heavy, obdurdte, 
inexi)]ieable man, was gatheiing and organising his 
fortes loi* another advance ui>on Ladysmith. Nearly a 
month had elapsed since the evil day when his infantry 
had ifetired, and his ten guns had not, from the frontal 
attack upon Colenso. Since then Sir Charles Warren'^ 
division of infantry and a considei-aMe reinforcement of 
artillery had come to him. And yet in view of the 
terrible nature of the ground m front of him, of'th'Cr 
fighting power of the Boers, and of the fact that they 
were always acting upon internal lives, his force even ndw 
was, in the opinion of competent judges, too weak for the 
matter in hand. 

There remained, however, several points in his favour. 
His excellent infantry were full of zeal and of confidence 
in their chief. It cannot be denied, however much we 
may criticise some incidents in his campaign, that he 
possessed the gift of impressing and encouraging his 
followers, and, in spite of Colenso, the sight of his 
square figure and heavy impassive face conveyed an 
assurauoe of ultimate victory to those around him. In 
artillery he was very much stronger than before, 
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cBpeciallj in weight of metal. His eayalry was atill 
weak in proportion to his other arms. When at last he 
moved out on January 10th to attempt to outflank the 
Boers, he took with him nineteen thousand infantry, 
three thousand cavalry, and sixty guns, which included 
six howitzers capable of throwing a SO^lb. lyddite 8hell, 
and ten long-range naval pieces. Barton’s Brigade aadt 
other tioops weie left behind to hold the base aild 
of communications. 

An analysis of Biillti’a force shows that its details 
'weit as follows : 

Clay* 8 Diimon 


Ilililj aid’s Biigade 


/2nd West Surrey 
J 2nd Devonshiie 
1 2nd West Yorkshiio 
t2nd East Surrey 


Hart’s Biigadt 


Ist InniskilUng Fusiliers 
1st Bolder Begiment 
Ist Connaught Bangers 
2nd Boyal Dublin Fusili^s 


Field Aitilhiy, thiee batteries, 19th, 28tb, 63rd‘; 'ond' 
squadron ISth Hussais; Boyal Engineers. 


Wanen’s Diiision 


Lyttelton’s Brigade 


2nd Cameronians 
Srd King’s Boyal Bifles 
1st Dmham Light Infantry 
Ist Bifle Brigade 


Woodgate's Brigade 


/2nd Boyal Lancaster 
2nd Lancashire Fusilieiis 
' Ist South Lancashire 


uork and LaneaiterB 

Field ArtiU^ Hhrae betterie*, 7tbl'reib;>4ttAr«tlW 


sqtftjdron 18th Hussars. 
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Corp§ Trooj^t 


Coke’s Brigade 


Imperial Light Infantry 
2nd Somersets 
2nd Dorsets 
2nd Middlesex 


•61st Howitzer Battery ; two 4*7 naval guns ; eight 
naval 12-pounder guns ; one squadron ISth Hussars ; 
BoyaL Engineers. 

Caialry 

1st Bnyal Dragoons 
14th Hussars 

Four squadrons South African Horse 
One squadron Imperial Light Horse 
Bethune’s Mounted Iiiiantry 
Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry 
One squadron Natal Carabineers 
One squadron Natal Police 

One company King’s Royal Rifles Mo unit d Infantry 
Six machine guns 


This is the force whose operations I shall attempt to 
describe. 

About sixteen miles to the westward of Colenso there 
is a ford over the Tugcla River whi^di is called Potgieter’s 
Drift. General BuUer’s apparent plan was to seize this, 
together with the ferry which runs at this point, and so 
to throw himself upon the right flank of the Colenso 
Boers. Once over the river there is one formidable line 
of hills to cross, but if this were passed there would be 
comparatively easy ground until the Ladysmith hills 
were reached* 'With high hopes Buller and his men 
sallied out upon their adventure. 

Dundonald^ cavalry {6roe pushed rapidly forwards, 
.Li^lc ^ugelaj « tribcitary of the main 
rhrer, at Springfield, and established themselveB upon 
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the hills which command the drift. Dnndonald 
exceeded his instnictions in going so far, and ^hile we 
applaud his courage and judgment in doing so, we iku^ 
remember and be charitable to those less fortunate 
officers whose private enterprise has ended in disasW 
and reproof. There can be no doubt that the enei^y 
intended to hold all this tract, and that it waS oxifv tne 
quickness of our initial movements which for^srall)^ 
them. Early in the morning a small party of the Souip 
African Ilorsc, under Lieutenant Carlisle, swam the 
broad river under fire and brought back the ferry boirf, 
an enterprise which was fortunately bloodies^, bu^ 
which was most coolly planned and gallantly carried out 
The way was now open to our advance, and co^ld it have 
been cariied out as rapidly as it had begun the Boers 
might conceivably have been scattered before they cpiild 
concentrate. It was not the fault of the infantry that (t 
was not so. They were trudging, mud-spattered and 
jovial, at the very heels of the horses, after a forc^ed ms.rcl;i 
which was one of the most trying of the whole campai|pj. 
But an army of 20,000 men cannot be conveyed over ^ 
river twenty miles from any base without elaborate pre- 
parations being made to feed them. The roads wcjre ip 
such a state that th€^ wagons could hardly move,.heavv 
rain had just fallen, and every stream was swollen mw 
a river; bullocks might strain, and traction engipes 
pant, and horses die, but by no human means c6uld the 
stores be kept up if the advance guard were allowed 'to 


go at thoir own pace. And so, having ensured fui 
ultimate crossing of the river by the seizure of Ilifount 
Alice, the high hill which commands the drift, th'^p 
forces waited day after day, watching in the distance the 
swarms of strenuous dark fibres 'who dug an^ liajilea 
and worked upon the hillsideB dppOsiW, bteriiig' this 
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r which they would have to take. Par away on 
horizon a little shining point twinkled amid the 
purple haze, coming and going from piorning to night. 
I|i was the heliograph of Ladysmith, explaining ner 
irpubleB and calling for help, and from the heights of 
Mount Alice an answering star of hope glimmered ^nd 
skone, soothing, encouraging, explaining, while the 
stem men of the veldt dug furiously at their trenches in 
Mween. * We are coming ! We are coming ! ' cried 
Mount Alice. ‘ Over our bodies,’ said the men with the 
ajpa4eB and mattocks. 

' On Thursday, January 12ih, Dundonald seized the 


heights, on the 13th the feiiy was taken and Lyttelton’s 
l^rigade came up to secure that \vhicb the cavalry had 
gained. On the 14th the heavy na^ al guns were brought 
p.p to cover the crossing. On the 15th Coke’s Brigade 
‘and other infantry concentrated at the drift. On the 


16th the four regiments of Lyttelton’s Brigade went 
‘across, and then, and only then, it began to be apparent 
that Buller’s plan vas a more deeply laid one than had 
h6Sn thought, and that all this business of Fotgieter’s 
Drift was really a demonstration in order to cover the 
actual crossing which was to be effected at a ford named 
Trichard’s Drift, five miles to the westward. Thus, 


while Lyttelton’s and Coke’s Brigades were ostentatiously 
attacking Fotgieter’s from in front, three other brigades 
(Sart*B, Woodgate’s, and HUdyard’s) were marched rapidly 
on ^he uight of the 16th to the real place of crossing, 
to which Dundonald’s cavalry had already ridden, 
^cre, on the 17th, a pontoon bridge had been erected, 
wd 1 ^ strong force was thrown over in such a way as to 
turn ihe right of the trenches in front of Fotgieter’s. 
|t was admirably planned and excellently carried out, 
Mtiainiy the most strategic movement, if there conld be 
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B8i<l to have been any etrategic moven^ent upon ^le 
British side, in the cfiznpaign up to that da^. On the 
18 th the infantry, the cavalry, and most of the 
were safely across without loss of life. 

The Boers, however, still retained their 
internal lines, and the only result of a change of 
position seemed to be to put them to the trouble 
of building a new series of those terrible entrenohn^ts 
at which they had become such experts. After aQ (he 
combinations the British were, it is true, upon the ri^t 
side of the river, but they were considerably furtherjEr^ip 
Ladysmith than when they started. There are times, 
however, when twenty miles are less than fourteen, and it 
W'as hoped that thiN might prove to be among them.^ But 
the first step was the most serious one, for right across 
their fiont lay the Boer position upon the edge of a lofty 
plateau, with the high peak of Spion Kop forming the 
left corner of it. If once that main ridge could be 
captured commanded, it would carry them halfway to 
the goal. It was for that essential line of hills that two 
of the most dogged races upon earth wei^e about to 
contend. An immediate advance might have secured 
the position at once, but, for some reason which inex- 
plicable, an aimless march to the left was followed by a 
retirement to tlic oiiginal position of Warren's divisipn, 
and so two invaluable days were wasted. Wo hf^ve the 
positive assurance of Commandant Bdwards, whp 
Chief of Stall to General Botha, that a vigorous turning 
movement upon the left would at this time havp 90m- 
pletely outflanked the Boer position and opened 9 k WS*y 
to Ladysmith. ^ ^ y 

A small BuccesB, the more welcome for its 
came to the British arms on this flrst day. Pnodmudd’s 
men had l^en thrown out td coyer the left of ipfluntry 
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advance and to feel for the right of the Boer position, 
ii Btrong Boer patrol, caught napping for once, rode 
ititd an ambuscade of the irregulars. Some escaped, 
BOjme held out most gallantly in a kopje, but the final 
rbsult ^as a surrender of twenty-four un wounded 
firisoners, and the finding of thirteen killed and 
wounded, including de Mentz, the field-cornet of Hell- 
htbn. Two killed and two wounded were the British 
losses in this well-managed affair. Dundonald’s force 
then took its position upon the extreme left of Warren's 
advance. 

The British were now moving upon the Boc “S in two 
separate bodies, the one which included Lyttelton’s and 
doke’s Brigades from Potgieter’s Drift, making what 
was really a frontal attack, while the main body under 
Warren, who had crossed at Tnehard's Drift, was 
swinging round upon the Boer right. Midway between 
the two movements the formidable bastion of Spion Kop 
stood clearly outlined against the blue Natal sky. The 
heavy naval guns on Mount Alice (two 4'7’b and eight 
twelve-pounders) were so placed as to support either 
advance, and the howitzer battery was given to Lyttelton 
to help the frontal attack. For two days the British 
pressed slowly but steadily on to the Boers under the 
cover of an incessant rain of shells. Dour and long- 
suffering the Boers made no reply, save with sporadic 
rifle-fire, and refused until the crisis should come to 
expose their great guns to tho chance of injury. 

On January 19th Warren’s turning movement began 
i6 biflng hiia' into closer touch with the enemy, his thirty- 
six field guns and the six howitzers which had returned 
to him crushing down the opposition which faced him. 
lild 'groUfid in frbnt of him was pleated into long fdlds, 
and his adVahoe meant the carrying^Uf ridge afteV ridge. 
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In the earlier stages of the var this would hav6 entailed 
a murderous loss ; but we had learned our lesson, and 
the infantry now, with intervals of ten paces, and evea;y 
man choosing his own cover, went up in proper Boer 
form, carrying position after position, the enemy always 
retiring with dignity and decorum. There wae no 
victory on one side or rout on the other — only a steady 
advance and an orderly retirement. That night the 
infantry slept in their fighting line, going on again at 
three in the morning, and light broke to find not only 
rifles, but the long-silent Boor guns all blazing at the 
British advance. Again, as at Colenso, the brunt of the 
flghting fell upon Hart’s Irish Brigade, who upheld that 
immemorial tiadition of valour with which that name^ 
either in or out of the British service, has invariably 
been associated. Upon the Lancashire Fusiliers and th# 
York and Lancasters came also a large share of the losses 
and the glory. Slowly but surely the inexorable line 
of the British lapped over the ground which the enemy 
had held. A gallant colonial, Tobin of the South African 
Horse, rode up one hill and signalled with his hat that 
it was clear. Uis comrades followed closely at his heels, 
and occupied the position with the loss of Ghilde, theur 
Major. During this action Lyttelton had held the 
Boers in their trenches opposite to him by advancing 
to within 1,600 yards of them, but the attack was not 
pushed further. On the evening of this day, January 
20th, the British had gained some miles of ground, and 
the total losses had been about three hundred killed 
and wounded. The troops were in good heart, and all 
piomisad well ior the future. Again the men lay wheora 
they he4 fought, and again the dawn heard the madt 
oi thftgreatrlpina ^ the jattle of the mnafliietrj^ 

' The cyperatlons of this day began with a sustained 

0 B 
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eumonade from the field batteries and Gist Howitser 
Battery, which was as fiercely answered by the enemy. 
About eleven the infantry began to go forward with 
advance which would have astonished the martinets of 
Aldershot, an irregular fringe of crawlers, wrigglers, 
writhers, orouchers, adl cool and deliberate, giving away 
no points in this grim game of death. Where now were 
the officers with their distinctive dresses and fiashing 
swords, where the valiant rushes over the open, where 
the men who were too proud to lie down ? — the tactics bf 
three months ago seemed as obsolete as those of the 
Middle Ages. All day the line undulated forward, and 
hj evening yet another strip of rock-strcwn ground had 
gained, and yet another train of ambulances was 
hearing a hundred of our wounded back to the base 
hospitals at Frere. It was on Hildyard’s Brigade on the 
left that the fighting and the losses of this day principally 
fell. By the morning of January 22nd the regiments 
Were clastering thickly all round the edges of the Boer 
ttiain position, and the day was spent in resting the 
weary men, and in determining at what point the final 
assault should be delivered. On the right front, com- 
manding the Boer lines on either ^side, towered the stark 
eminence of Spion £op, so called because freu its 
commit the Boer voortrekkers had first in 1BS5 
gised down upon the promised land of Katefl. If that 
eonld only be seized and held! Buller and Waifen 
swept its bald summit with their field-glailies. It 
was a ventcve. But all war is a venture; eng tfre 
hsave^man is lie who ventures moet. One fletg^ iMi 
AAd tha mastar-^ksy uf all theso loohed^^oonr ihiilMMbt 
jft^QMr Ifo^tiigi ofbning there chbe^ 
to Iiontebwlhish telt >tbef wtiolA M 

a pU e it «tiofl. %ion £op ims fo bd aHMliMf 



trao{)i9 Whidh 1^ tftdk ^9^ 

eight compAHMs of tho 2nd LftnOOBhii^e FdeHieth, 
of the 2ikd' BoyAl Lanoastets, of the Idt l^uth 
LanoMbiree, 160 of Thornoyoi^ft’fi, and lialf a 
of SapperB. It ^as to be a Noirth of England job! ' 

Under the friendly cover of a starlefiB ni^hVlltib 
men, in Indian file, like a party of Iroqnoisbrat^'ti^ 
the war trail, stole up the winding and ill-defio^ htfffi 
which led to the summit. Woodgate, the Lan6asMfh 
Brigadier « and Blomfield of the Fusiliers led the 
It was a severe climb of 2,000 feet, coming after arddtms 
work over broken ground, but the affair was v^elMini^d, 
and it was at that blackest hour which precedes 'thh 
dawn that the last steep ascent was reached. The 
Fnsiliers crouched down among the rocks tb 
their breath, and saw far down in the plain ' behdttfii 
them the placid lights which showed where thehf 6(W* 
rades were resting. A fine rain was falling, aAd r6lib$^ 
clouds hung low over their heads. The men With ftA- 
loaded rifles and fixed bayonets stole on once zbdlf^ 
their bodies bent, their eyes peering through the 
for the first sign of the enemy — that enemy whose ffibt 
sign has usually beep a shattering volley. Thoniier^- 
croft’s men with their gallant leader had threaded tlkit 
way up into the advance. Then the leading fileit fbiMd 
that they were walking on the level. The ereet hbd 
been gained. 

With slow steps and bated breath, the open bf 
ekymishers stole across it. Was it possible ^at it !dtd 
be«a«iilirsly abandoned!? Suddenly a raucoHs Idibdt'oY 
eamw^otiit of thodarknest, ibdn ar%hoe,<tlds^lb 
of'Mfasiktry aa^ ihemsilisfs«4ffdbg 

wnwrdsiwvith'didk hayoWdtiiJl^ rTi9i»‘So#|dstf<!if?^d«d 
imsgiieN^dlaMMd M solwfibled wwdy ttto 
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iad a cheer that roused both the sleeping armies told that 
ttie surprise had been complete and the position won. 

In the grey light of the breaking day the men ad- 
Tanced along ^e narrow undulating ridge, the prominent 
end of which they had captured^ Another trench faced 
them, but it was weakly held and abandoned. Then 
the men, uncertain what remained beyond, halted and 
waited for full light to see where they were, and what the 
work was which lay before them — a fatal halt, as the 
result proved, and yet one so natural that it is bard to 
blame the officer who ordered it. Indeed he migbtt 
have seemed more culpable bad he pushed blindly on, 
and so lost the advantage which had been already gained. 

About eight o’clock, with the clearing of the mist. 
General Woodgate saw how matters stood. The ridge, 
one end of which he held, extended away, rising and falling 
for some miles. Had he the whole of the end plateau* 
and had he guns, he might hope to command the rest of 
the position. But he held only half the plateau, and at 
the further end of it the Boers were strongly entrenched. 
The Spion Kop mountain was really the salient or 
sharp angle of the Boer position, so that the British 
were exposed to a cross fire bot^ from the left and 
right. Beyond were other eminences which sheltered 
strings of riflemen and several guns. The plateau 
which the British held was very much narrower than 
was usually represented in the press. In many places 
the possible front was not much more than a hundred 
yards wide, and the troops were compelled to bunch 
together, as there was not room for a single company to 
take an extended formation. The cover upon this 
plateau was scanty, far too scanty for the lorce 
and tbe’wheli fire-^q^eoially Uie fire of theponvpOMrr 
soon became very mnrdereui. To maes the Inoiepo 
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and^r the eoTer of the edge of the plftteaa might 
natorally suggest itself, but with great taetioal eUn 
the Boer advanced line from Commandant Prinsloo's 
Heidelberg and Carolina commandos kept so aggreBsive 
m attitude that the British could not weaken the lilies 
opposed to them. Their Bkirmishers wwe creeping 
round too in such a way that the fire was reaUy coming 
from three separate points, left, centre, and right, and 
every corner of the position was searched by their buUeti. 
Early in the action the gallant Woodgate and many of 
his Lancashire men were shot down. The others spread 
out and held on, firing occasionally at the whisk of a 
rifle-barrel or the glimpse of a broad-brimmed hat. 

From morning to midday, the shell, Maxim, and rifle 
fire swept across the kop in a continual driving shower. 
The British guns in the plain below failed to localise the 
position of the enemy’s, and they were able to vent their 
concentrated spite upon the exposed infantry. No blame 
attaches to the gunners for this, as a hill intervened to 
screen the Boer artillery, which consisted of five leg 
guns and two pom-poms. 

Upon the fall of Woodgate, Thomeycroft, who bore 
the reputation of a determined fighter, was placed at 
the suggestion of Bulfer in charge of the defence of the 
hitt, and he was reinforced after noon by Coke's brigade, 
the Middlesex, the Doreets, and the Somersets, togetlier 
with the Imperial Light Infantry. The addition of tbb 
force to the defenders of the plateau tended to inereose 
the casnalty returns rather than the strength of the 
delsnee. Three thousand more rifles could do neihing 
to dbeok the fire of the invisible cannon, and it 
this which was the main sonrce of ^e losses, 
while on She other hand the plateau had heeoM so 
(WMdherWd "With tiwops that a shell could hardly frit 
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oom',tp sbpUer iheii^^ifiil4 
mtn^ovo. for th^m tareztend,) 9^1i6 .pi^sgare wof 
B^yere upon tjne shallow tronohea in the front, whioh ' 
M been abandoned by the Boers and were held by^tha 
I^caEfoire Fusiliers, ^hey were enfiladed by rifie and 
cannoUf and the dead and wounded outnumbered the 
hid^. @0 close \yore the skirmishers that on at least one 
oaaasion Boar and Briton found themselves on ea<;h side 
of dike same rook. Once a handful of men, tormented 
beyond onduranoei sprang up as a sign that they had had 
eppugh, but Thomey croft, a man of huge physique, ruabed 
forward tpf the advancing Boers. * You may goiio hell} ' 
he yelled. * 1 command here, and allow no surrender^ 
with your firing.’ Nothing could exceed the 
g^dlantry of Bouia Botha’s men in pushing the attack, 
Again and again they made their way up to thq 
British firing line, exposing themseives with a reckfoasT 
nesA which, with the exception of the grand attack upea 
I^adysoutb, was unique in our experience of them. About 
two o’clock they rushed one trench occupied by the 
Fusiliers and secured the survivors of two qompanies as 
^isQners, bat were subsequently driven out again. A 
dotaphed ^oup of the South Lancashires was sum* 
m<SS^ to surrender. * When 1 surrender,’ eded ^Coloupf 
^SKgeant Ndan, 'it will be my dead body I’ i HqWH 
often hour rof the unintermitting otrash of the dseiki 
among the rocks and of the groans and screamad mm 
tesn and burnt by the most faordble of ail(wannds had 
ahikep thotAsoc^ badiy. Spectators foom belqw who Bgir 
thflifheHspitShingei ^ rate of eeven a minute onAbi^ 
c|9>w|M pMaeUvmarwafied at^tiie endurance whiglahsl^ 
tl^dswo^d men to thmr post,, Men woffpdid 

siueofWermAKi M :wefiM>sAi0iw» 
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ft aoldier'^B bftMe. 7 h 9 «eon^fi«D 7 of&oiiftB wore sap^b. 
Captain Muriel of the Middlesex was shot throui^ tbo 
cheek while giving a cigarette to ft wounded man, oon- 
tinned to lead hie company, and was shot again tbrpiqi^ 
the brain. Scott Moncrieff of the same regiment was only 
disabled by the fourth bullet which hit him* CfiwniiU 
of Thorneycroft's was shot, and exclaimed, ' That's 
right. It’s not much.’ A second wound mada hip 
remark, ‘ 1 can get on all right.' The third killed hiip 
Bass of the Lancasters, who had crawled from a aUkr 
bed, was found dead upon the furthest crest, TamM 
Murray of the Scottish Bides, dripping from five wamidSj 
still staggered about among his men. And the men wens 
worthy of such officers. * No retreat ! No retreat t ! ibay 
yelled when some of the front line were driven in* hd 
all regiments there are weaklings and hang^baekSr nud 
many a man was wandering down the reverse shipes 
when he should have been facing death upon the ,top, 
but as a body British troops have never stood fixm 
through a more fiery ordeal than on that fatal hill. , 
position was so bad that no efforts of officers or 
men could do anything to mend it. They were in a 
murderous dilemma. If they fell back for cover ^ 
fiosr irifiemen would rush the position. If they held 
their ground this horrible shell fire must continue* whM& 
they had no means of answering. Down at CUaJBLiU 
m fi^nt ol the Boer position we had no fewer then film 
hfttteiues, the 78tb, 7th, 7Srd, 6drd, and filet bowitar, 
hut a ridge intervened between them and the^qer guns 
whieh*wm. shelling > Spion £ep» and thui>^iAge mee 
atsenctoi^trenohedt The naval guns 
MeuntHdilpee did whatnthey eould»^biit^tha)mpge,mp 
eei^ limg^*and)ths poiitipn ef t]iar{)9Wj«u«ie4apiP^^ 
The nrtffieKy, situated w it waa could not save t|m 
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infantry from the horrible eoonrging which they were 
enduring. 

There remains the debated question whether the 
British guns could have been taken to the top. Mr. Win- 
ston Churchilb the soundness of whose judgment has been 
frequently demonstrated during the war, asserts that it 
might have been done. Without venturing to contradict 
one who was personally present, I venture to think that 
there is strong evidence to show that it could not have 
been done without blasting and other measures, fbr 
which there was no possible time. Captain Hanwell of 
the 78th B.F.A., upon the day of the battle had the very 
utmost difficulty with the help of four horses in getting 
a light Maxim on to the top, and his opinion, with that 
Of other artillery officers, is that the feat was an impos- 
IdUe- one until the path had been prepared. When 
night fell Colonel Sim was despatched with a party 
of Sappers to clear the track and to prepare two 
emplacements upon the top, but in his advance he met 
the retiring infantry. 

Throughout the day reinforcements had pushed up 
the hill, until two full brigades had been drawn into the 
fight. From the other side of the ridge Lyttelton sent up 
the SeotUsh Rifles, who reached the summit^ and added 
%eir share to the shambles upon the top. As the shadeb 
of night closed in, and the glare of the bursting shetU 
became more lurid, the men lay extended upon the robfey 
ground, parched and exhausted. They were hopeless^ 
jumbled together, with the exception of the Dorsets^ 
whbee cohesion may have been due to superior discipline, 
lees CKpoBore, or to the fact that their khaki diffiBre4fiome«> 
wlttt in colour from that of the others. Twelve hbues lef 
eo^lievribte an experience hdd had a strange eAeet upon 
many of men. Some were daaed and battlc*str«di, 
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hie&pa'ble of clear ondersttinding. Botne were ee inco- 
herent as drankards. Borne lay in an oterpd^ering 
drowsiness. The most were doggedly patient arid long- 
suffering, with a mighty longing for water obliteratiri|^ 
every other emotion. 

Before evening fell a most gallant and snco^ssfal 
attempt had been made by the third battalion Of thb 
King's Boyal Bides from Lyttelton's Brigade to reBoVe 
the pressure upon their comrades on Spion Kbp. 

Order to draw part of the Boer fire away they ascended 
from the northern side, and carried the hills \rhieb 
formed a continuation of the same ridge. The movement 
Was meant to be no more than a strong demonstration,^ 
but the riflemen pushed it until, breathless but victorionfa, 
they stood upon the very crest of the position, leaving 
nearly a hundred dead or dying to show the path t^ich 
they had taken. Their advance being much fh^er 
than was desired, they were recalled, and it was at the 
moment that Buchanan Biddell, their brave Colonel* 
stood up to read Lyttelton's note that he fell with a 
Boer bullet through his brain, making one more of those 
gallant leaders who died as they had lived, at tho 
head of their regiments. Chisholm, I)ick-Cunyiighapi« 
DoWriman, Wilford, Gunning, Sherston, Thackei*ay, Sit- 
well, MacCartby O'Leary, Airlie — they have led thiftr 
xhen tip to and through the gates of death. It wafei a 
eiplolt of the 3rd Bifles. * A finer bit of skirmiahin^, a! 
fide^ hit of climbing, and a finer bit of fighting, I have 
never seen,' said their Brigadier. It is certain that tf 
Lyttelton hid not thrown his two regiments into tfad 
fight ibe pressnrO upon the hill-top might ha^ beoMb 
unenddirable ; and it seems also certain that If hb hid 
ohh^bfd oil to the position Which the Bffiea had |airied, 
tfhAT^oers Woitfd neVer hiv^ reoccupied Bpibn KOp. * ' 
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.4^04 nowi ^Q 4 er shadow of night, but 
^ l^iaUa bursting thiokly over the pUteaUi the oq[^* 
wjied Thorneyoroft had to make up his mind ymeiim 
he -^ttld hold on for another such day as he bad 
endured, or whether now, in the friendly darkness, 
he should remove his shattered force. Gould he have 
^e discouragement of the Boers and the pre- 
pai;ationa which they had made for retirement, be 
^^uld have held his ground. But this was hidden from 
while the horror of** his own losses was but tpo 
uwent. Forty per cent, of his men were down- 
fiju^taen hundred dead and dying are a grim sight upon 
a ,,ifide*spr^d bai)tle-fiold, but vhen this number is 
t^iji^d upon a confined space, where from a single high 
^^ock whole litter of broken and shattered bodies can 
^;S^0U4 ^^4 the groans of the stricken rise in one long 
drqaiug chorus to the ear, then it is an iron mind indeed 
wbiob can resist such evidence of disaster. In a harder 
S(Bp W^ington was able to survey four thousand bodies 
piled in the narrow compass of the breach of Badajos, 
but his resolution was sustained by the knowledge 
th^t the military end for which they fell had been 
f^i^mplished* Had his task been unfinished it is doubt- 
fuirwbetber even bis steadfast soul would pot haye 
fi^heid from its completion. Thorneycroft saw the 
q^^tful havoc of one day, and he shrank from tb^ 
Umii^Ehtufauch another. * Better six battalions sslely 
|the hill than a mop up in the morning,’ said 
|p 4 ,bs gave the word to xsetire- One who had met ^e 
IgaopajBa they staggered down has told me how far,t^ 
routed, in mixed array, but 
sj||d the long Ihin line trudged tbrogii^^ 

artteulata. but 

they ‘l??4er( Where is waterT aB,#hepr 
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opou ilMr of^hUl^y 

formed into reigimentf oooe morok ii^ 

tb$ evp^ Jn the mqxiuiig the hlpcdnipftjbt^ed |uU4o|^ 
with its piles of dead and of wounded^ weceiia tb# hft^di 
of 3otha and his men, whose valour and porsevanmee 
deserved the victory which they had won. There m na 
douh^ now that at 3 a.m. of that morning Bothaiihuowin^ 
that the JEtides had carried Burger’s position, regardlldi 
the adair as hopeless, and that no one wae mofp 
astonished than he when he f<mnd, on the report of.^ 
Boontfi, that it was a victory and not a defeat which da^e# 
come to him. 

, How shall we sum up such an action saye that \i 
was a gallant attempt, gallantly carried out, andns 
gallantly met ? On both sides the resuHs cdl artillery dm 
during the war have been disappointing, but; at %iojOi 
beyond all question it was the Boer guns whieh won 
the action for them. So keen was the disappointment 
at home that there was a tendency to criticise tba bafttle 
with some harshness, but it is difficult now;, with th^ 
evidence at our command, to say what was left niydoiie 
which could have altered the result. Had Thorn^ymlt 
known all that we know, be would have kepi his «grr|r 
upon tlm -bill. On thS face of it one finds it difficult ^to 
understand why so momentous a deoision^rf^ipoaa whieh 
tl^a w4<fie operations depended, should have been left 
er^tirqly to the judgment of one who in the mprAiQg had 
h^a simple Lieutenant-Colonel *WiBfe am 
bq^Bse?.' qried a Fusilier, and the histprinn ^caa^rndf 
re^ the question. General Warrem the, haiW 
of he aeoended and deteiamned ftbatf#e 

p)jSi9fL^A^ held, he might Jmm aentdowAnd^v 
wearied hrnegbt 
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tiiM io buying up winter and guns. It wao for 
d^fltonal eommandeb to lay his hand upon the reins 
at eo critioal an instant, to relieve the weary man who 
had struggled so hard all day. 

The subsequent publication of the official despatches 
has served little purpose, save to show that there wad a 
wAnt of hahnony between Buller and Warren, and that 
Ifhe former lost all confidence in his subordinate during 
the eburse of the operations. In these papers General 
BdHer expresses the opinion that had Warren’s opera- 
1116ns been more dashing, he would hav found his 
turning movement upon the left a comparatively easy 
matter. In this judgment lie would probably hate the 
concurrence of most military critics. He adds, however, 
the 19th, I ought to have assumed command 
ibyself. I saw that things were not going well — indeed, 
everyone sfew that. I blame myself now for not having 
done so. I did not, because, if I did, I should dis- 
Ct^edit General Warren in the estimation of the troops, 
and, if 1 were shot, and he had to withdraw across the 
Tligela, and they had lost confidence in him, the conse- 
quences might be very serious. I must leave it to 
higher authority whether this argument was a sOulid 
Ohe.’' It needs no higher authority than common-sense tb 
rfaythat the argument is an absolutely unsound one. Hb 
cbifseiquences could be more serious than that the o^^erli- 
Abhs should miscarry and Ladysmith remain unrelieved, 
end such 'want of success must in any case discredit 
Warren in the eyes of his troops. Besides, a subordinate 
iH hbt discredited because his chief steps in to coMtUet 
a bVHfbkl Operation. However, these personal cofftTo- 
rMiec may ^ be sufibred to^ remain in that ^^ebh-hoie 
ftol wbioh thdjr should never have been drkHi^li 

*00 ahdbttirit 6f the crdvdfng’df fdur iho^stbid t’roojjib 
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into a Bpaoe which might have afforded tolerable cover 
for five hundred the Iobbob in the action were very heavy, 
not fewer than fifteen hundred being killed, Wounded^ or 
miBBing, the proportion of killed being, on account of the 
shell fire, abnormally high. The LanoaBhire FuBiliera 
were the heavieet sufferers, and their Colonel Blomfiel^ 
was wounded and fell into the hands of the enemy.^ The 
Boyal Lancasters also lost heavily. Thorneycroft’s had 
80 men hit out of 160 engaged. The Imperial Light 
Infantry, a raw corps of Band refugees who were endur- 
ing their baptism of fire, lost 130 men. In officers the 
losses were particularly heavy, 60 being killed or wounded. 
The Boer returns show some 50 killed and 150 
wounded, which may not be far from the truth. 
Without the shell fire the British losses might not have 
been much more. 

General Buller had lost nearly two thousand men 
since he had crossed the Tugela, and his purpose was 
still unfulfilled. Should he risk the loss of a large part 
of his force in storming the ridges in front of him, or 
should he recroHs the river and try for an easier route 
elsewhere ? To the surprise and disappointment both of 
the public and of the army, he chose the latter course, and 
by January 27 th he fiad fallen buck, unmolested by the 
Boers, to the other side of the Tugela. It must be con- 
fessed that his retreat was admirably conducted, and 
that it was a military feat to bring his men, his guns, 
and his stores in safety over a broad river in the face of 
a victorious enemy. Stolid and unmoved, his im- 
penetrable demeanour restored serenity and confidence 
to the angry and disappointed troops. There might well 
be heavy hearts among both them and the public. After 
a fortnight’s campaign, and theendurainoeof great losses 
and hardships, both Ladysmith and her relievers found 
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ihemselves no bettor off than when they started. Bidbr 
itiU held the eommanding position of Moont Alice, and 
ttiis was all that he had to show for such sacrifices and 
auch exertionB. Once more there came a weary pause 
while Ladysmith, sick with hope deferred, waited 
gloomily upon half-rations of horse-flesh for the next 
movement from the South. 



CHAPTEE XVI 

VAALEBANZ 

Nbithub General Buller nor his troops appeared to '‘be 
dismayed by the failure of their plans, or by the heavy 
losses which were entailed by the movement which dtth 
minated at Spion Kop. The soldiers grumbled, it is tme, 
at not being let go, and swore that even if it cost them 
two-thirds of their number they could and would make 
their way through this labyrinth of hills with its fringe 
of death. So doubtless they might. But from first to 
last their General had shown a great — some said an 
exaggerated — respect for human life, and he had no 
intention of winning a path by mere slogging, if there 
were a chance of finding one by less bloody means. On 
the morrow of his return he astonished both his attny 
and the Empire by announcing that he had found the 
key to the position and that he hoped to be in La^- 
smith in a week. Some rejoiced in the assurance. 
Some shrugged their shoulders. Oareless of friends 
or foes, the stolid Buller proceeded to work out his new 
combination. 

In the next few days reinforcements trickled ' hi 
whieH more than made up for the lotsCs of ‘Ihe 
pfecei^g %eek. A battery of horse artflleiy,*‘*ka^ 
mfjir tt^o squadrons blithe Idth 'SvMatj, tad 
'drhfrs to ^ htimber of 
hondrSd tUbn ^amd to share the 
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disaster. On the morning of February 5th the army 
sallied forth once more to have another try to win a 
way to Ladysmith. It was known that enteric was 
rife in the town, that shell and bullet and typhoid germ 
had struck down a terrible proportion of the garrison, 
and that the rations of starved horse and commissariat 
mule were running low. With their comrades — in 
many cases their linked battalions — in such straits 
within fifteen miles of them, Bullcr’s soldiers had high 
motives to brace them for a supreme effort. 

The previous attempt had been upon ithe lii;^ 
immediately to the west of Spion Kop. If, however,, one 
wexe to follow to the oast of Spion Kop, one would come 
upon a high mountain called Doornkloof. Between 
these two peaks, there lies a low ridge, called Brakfontein, 
and a small detached hill named VaalkraiiE. BuUer’s 
idea was that if he could seize this small Yaalkranz, it 
would enable him to avoid the high ground altogether 
and pass his troops through on to the plateau beyond. 
He still held the Ford at Potgieter’s and commande4 the 
country beyond with heavy guns on Mount Alice and at 
Swartz Kop, so that he could pass troops over at his 
will. He would make a noisy demonstration against 
Brakfontein, then suddenly seize ‘Yaalkranz, and so, as 
be hoped, hold the outer door which opened on to the 
passage to Ladysmith. 

The getting of the guns up Swartz Kop was a 
preliminary which was as necessary as it was difficult. 
A read was cut, sailors, engineers, and gunners worked 
with a will under the general direction of 
F^dla^ and Apel^y Smith. A mountain batte^^ ^ ^(> 
fifjd gauB, and six naval IS-pounders were 
it^hawaera^ the sailora jeo-hoing on 
Tbe ABuamtion was takei^' up. hw'4^ iM 
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o'clock on tbe morning of the 5th the other gnns 
opened a furious and probably harmless fire upon 
Brakfontein, Spion Kop, and all the Boer positions 
opposite to them. Shortly afterwards the feigned 
attack upon Brakfontein was commenced and was sus- 
tained with much fuss and appearance of energy unt^ 
all was ready for the development of the true one. 
Wynne’s Brigade, which had been Woodgate’s, recovered 
already from its Spiou Kop experience, carried out 
this part of the plan, supported by six batteries of 
field artillery, one howitzer battery, and two 4*7 naval 
guns. Three hours later a telegram was on its way to 
Pretoria to tell how triumphantly the burghers had 
dri'cn back an attack which was never meant to go 
for\\ard. The infantry retired first, then the artillery 
in alternate batteries, preserving a beautiful order and 
decorum. The last battery, the 78th, remained to 
receive the concentrated lire of the Boer guns, and was 
so enveloped in the dust of the exploding shells that 
spectators could only sec a gun here or a limber there. 
Out of this whirl of death it quietly walked, without a 
bucket out of its place, the gunners drawing one wagoi^ 
the horses of which had perished, and so effected a 
leisurely and contemptuous withdrawal. The gallantry 
of the gunners has been one of the most striking features 
of the war, but it has never been more conspicuous than 
in this feint at Brakfontein. 

While the attention of the Boers was being con- 
centrated upon the Lancashire men, a pontooii bridge 
Was suddenly thrown across the river p,t a place Called 
Muhg^s !Dr£rt, some miles to the eastward. 4fbr^ 
iiffctntry brigades,' those lef Bart, Lyttelton, and 
yard, ^had'b^n massed an ready to be let s% #hen the 
fhlse atiack was sufficiehtly khsorliing. 'The ai4lHery 
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fire (the Swartz Hop guns, and also the batteries which 
had been withdrawn from the Brakfontein demonstra- 
t$ofi) was then turned suddenly, with the crashing effect 
of seventy pi6i|8, upon the real object of attack, the 
isolated VaalkrSh. It is doubtful whether any position 
has ever been subjected to so terrific a bombardment, 
for the weight of metal thrown by single guns was 
greater than that of a whole German battery in the 
days of their last great war. The 4-pounders and 
6-povmderfl of which Prince Kraft discourses would 
have seemed toys beside these mighty howitzers and 
'4'7 '’b. Yet though the hillside was sbardod off in great 
flakes, it is doubtful if this terrific fire Inflicted much 
injury upon the cunning and invisible riflemen with 
whom we had to contend. 

About midday the infantry began to stream across 
the bridge, which bad been most gallantly and efficiency 
constructed under a warm fire, by a party of sappers, 
under the command of Major Irvine. The attack was 
led by the Durham Light Infantry of Lyttelton’s 
Brigade, followed by the l&t Rifle Brigade, with the 
Scottish and Srd Rifles in support. Never did the old 
Light Division of Peninsular fame go up a Spanish hill- 
side with greater spirit and dsish than these, their 
descendants, facing the slope of Yaalkranz. In open 
prder they moved across the plain, with a superb 
disregard of the crash and patter of the shrapuel, a^d 
then up they went, the flitting figures, springing from 
cover to cover, stooping, darting, crouching, runn^, 
with their glasses the spectators on Swfp^a |(op 
ODi^ see the gleam of the bayonets and tiie strain of 
ftpi^us rushing men upon the summit, ai| t)^ l^t 
wera ^iven from their trenches* 
was^fined) hut litCc ekle. Seven officers and se^ty 
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men were lying killed and wounded among the boulders. 
A few Btricken Boers, five nnwounded priBonera, and a 
string of Baauto ponies were iihe poor fruits of yietory — 
those and the arid hill from which so ^uoh had b^n 
hoped, and so little was to be gained. « 

It was daring this advance that an incident ooourred 
of a more picturesque character than is usual in modem 
warfare. The invisibility of combatants and guns, and 
the absorption of the individual in the mass, have 
robbed the battle-field of those episodes which adorned, 
if they did not justify it. On this occasion, a Boer gun, 
cut off by the British advance, flew out suddenly from 
behind its cover, like a hare from its tussock, and raced 
for safety across the plain. Here and there it wound, 
the horses stretched to their utmost, the drivers stooping 
and lashing, the little gun bounding behind. To right 
to left, behind and before, the British shells burst, 
lyddite and shrapnel, crashing and riving. Over the lip 
of a hollow, the gallant gun vanished, and within a tsw 
minutes was banging away once more at the British 
advance. With cheers and shouts and laughteir, the 
British infantrymen watched the race for shelter, thefr 
sporting spirit rising high above all racial hatred^ and 
hailing with a ^gone^ to ground ’ whoop the final disap- 
pearance of the gun. 

The Durhams had cleared the path, but the other 
regiments of Lyttelton’s Brigade followed hard at t^ieir 
heels, and before night they had firmly estabUshed 
themselves upon the hill. But the fatal slowness w])iich 
had marred General Buller*B previous operates again 
prevented him., from completing his success. Twiea at 
least In the course of these operations there is evfSwoe 
of sudden impulse to drop hie tools in the midst ^ his 
task and to do no more for the day, So it Was sit doleasb, 
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where an order was given at an early hour for the whole 
force to retire, and the guns which might have been 
cpvered by infantry fire and withdrawn after nightfall 
were abandoned. So it was also at a critical moment 
at this action at Yaalkranz. In the original scheme of 
operations it had been planned that an adjoining hill, 
called the Green Hill, which partly commanded Vaal- 
kranz, should be carried also. The two together made 
a complete position, while singly each was a very bad 
neighbour to the other. On the aide-de-camp riding up, 
however, to inquire from General Bullcr whether the time 
had come for this advance, he replied, ‘ We have done 
enough for the day,* and left out this essential portion of 
his original scheme, with the result that all miscarried. 

Speed was the most essential quality for carrying out 
his plan successfully. So it must always be with the 
attack. The defence does not know where the blow is 
coming, and has to distribute men and guns to cover 
scales of ground. The attacker knows where he will hit, 
a9d behind a screen of outposts he can mass his force 
and throw his whole strength against a mere fraction of 
that of his enemy. But in order to do so he must be 
quick. One tiger spring must tear the centre out of the 
line before the flanks can come to its assistance. If 
time is given, if the long line can concentrate, if the 


scattered guns can mass, if lines of defence can be 
redrqpUcated behind, then the one great advantage which 
the attack possesses is thrown away. Both at the secoqll 


BfUd at the third attempts of BuHer the British movemeHl^ 
were so dow that had the enemy been the slowest insleacl 
qf the most mobile o^ armies, they could still always havls 

mnAo iLTiir tlianAQifinna larViinli fViAir /ttinaA 
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account of posaible difficulties of supply, but it would 
strain the ingenuity of the most charitable critic to find a 
sufficient reason for the lethargy of Vaalkranz. Though 
daylight comes a little after four, the operations were 
not commenced before seven. Lyttelton’s Brigade had 
stormed the hill at two, and nothing more was done 
during the long evening, while officers chafed and soldiers 
swore, and the busy Boers worked furiously to bring 
up their guns and to bar the path which we must 
take. General Buller remarked a day or two later 
that the way was not quite so easy as it had been. 
One might have deduced the fact without the aid of a 
balloon. 

The brigade then occupied Vaalkranz and erected 
sangars and dug trenches. On the morning of the 6th, 
the position of the British force was not dissimilar to 
that of Bpion Eop. Again they had some thousands of 
men upon a hill- top, exposed to shell fire from several 
directions and without any guns upon the hill to support 
them. In one or two points the situation was modified 
in their favoui, and hence their escape from loss and 
disaster. A more extended position enabled the infantry 
to avoid bunching, but in other respects the situation 
was parallel to that in which they had found themselves 
a fortnight before. 

The original plan was that the taking of Vaalkran^ 
should be the first step towards the outflanking ojf 
Brakfontein and the rolling up of the whole Boer podtiou. 
But after the first move the British attitude became 
one of defence rather than of attack. 'Whatever the 
general and ultimate effect of these operations m^ 
j^Vj^ it is beyond question that t^ir oonteiiq;ii^ 
4pp wf^ ^npying amd bewildering in extrefpe 
Ibose whp were present. The position on February 0]^ 
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wak this. Over the river upon the hill was a ringle 
British brigade, exposed to the fire of one enormons 
gwi — a 96 -pound Greusot, the longest of all Long Toms 
— ^ich was stationed upon Doomkloof, and of several 
smaller guns and pom-poms which spat at them from 
nooks and crevices of the hills. On our side n^ere 
seventy-two guns, large and small, all very noisy and 
impotent. It is not too much to say, as it appears to 
me, that the Boers have in some ways revolutionised oUr 
ideas in regard to the use of artillery, by bringing a 
fresh and healthy common-sense to bear upoh a subject 
which had been unduly fettered by podantic rules. The 
Boer system is the single stealthy gun -crouching where 
ndne can See it. The British system is the six brave 
guns coming into action in line of full interval, and 
spreading out into accurate dressing visible to all men. 
‘Always remember,* says one of our artillery maxims, ‘ that 
one gun is no gun.’ Which is prettier on a field-day, is 
obvious, but which is busmess — let the many duels 
between six Boer guns and sixty British declare. With 
black powder it was useless to hide the gun, as its smoke 
must betray it. With smokeless powder the guns are do 
Invisible that it was only by the detection with powerful 
glasses of the dust from the trail on the recoil that the 
officers were ever able to localise the guns against Ivhich 
they were fighting. But if the Boers had had six guns in 
linOf instead of one behind that kopje, and another 
between those distant rocks, it would not have been db 
dtlSeult to say where they were. Again, British tivdtf- 
tkmd ife fidl in favour of planting guns close togMhIk. 
i^^lftitTvery action of Yaalkranz the two lari^^gdhn 
that a shell bursting bhtwMfh thdtts 
#outti Hive ^ablbd themiTotb. * The officer %lf6 
them afid so disregarded in a vitid matter 
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mofit obvious dictS.teS Of coiUmon-SenBe, \vb 4 ld pi^obab^ 
have been shocked by any want of technical sipkirtnB^S, 
or irregtdarity in the routine dri^. Ah over-alabdthi^ 
of trifles, and a want of grip of common-sense, arid 6f 
adaptatioi) to new ideas, is the most serious and datni^^ 
criticism whicih can be levelled against our army. fWt 
the function of infantry is to shoot, and not to act likO 
speaimen in the Middle Ages; that the first du^y jOjf 
artillery is so far as is possible to be invisible — th^ m 
two of the lessons which have been driven homk so oftm 
during the war, that even oni hidebound conservSttiM 
edn hardly resist them. ^ ' 

Lyttelton’s Brigade, then, held Vaalkranz , and frOlil 
three parts of the compass there came big shells and 
little shells, with a constant shower of loUg-rangO rifle 
bullets. Behind them, and as useful as if it had hesXi 
Woolwich Common, there was drawn up an i]n|)ofiS^g 
hiass of men, two infantry divisions, and two brigtmett of 
cavalry, all straining at the leash, prepared to shed their 
blood until the spfuits ran red with it, if pUly they cotild 
win their wa^ to where their half-starved cbmrkdjss 
waited for them. But nothing happened. Houed psh^ 
and nothing happened. An occasional shell fi:om il!^e 
big gun plumped among them. One, througli Some 
freak of gunnery, lobbed slowly through a division, And 
the men whooped and threw their caps at it as it passi^. 
The guns on Swartz Eop, at a range of nearly fiven^es, 
tossed shells at the monster on Doornkloof, and ftiUMy 
blew up his powder magazine amid the applause ^oIT w 
tufantry. ’ For the army it was a picnic and a^^eetaUCe. 
^ But it was otherwise with tlie men up oh 
In spite of sangar and trench, that cross fire was finding 
them out; aod no feint or demonetration on either side 
came to draw the concentrated fire from their positien. 
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Once there was a sudden alarm at the western end of 
the hill, and stooping bearded figures with slouch hats 
and bandoliers were right up on the ridge before they could 
be stopped, so cleverly had their advance been conducted. 
But a fiery rush of Durhams and Rifles cleared the crest 
again, and it was proved once more how much stronger 
is the defence than the attack. Nightfall found the 
position unchanged, save that another pontoon bridge had 
been constructed during the day. Over this Hildyard^s 
Brigade marched to relieve Lyttelton’s, who came back 
for a rest under the cover of the Swartz Kop guns. 
Their losses in the two days had been under two hundred 
and fifty, a trifle if any aim were to be gained, but 
excessive for a mere demonstration. 

That night Hildyard's men supplemented the defences 
made by Lyttelton, and tightened their hold upon the hilV 
One futile night attack caused them for an instant to 
change the spade for the rifle. When in the morning it 
was found that the Boers had, as they naturally would, 
brought up their outlying guns, the tired soldiers did not 
regret their labours of the night. It was again demon- 
strated how innocuous a thing is a severe shell fire, if 
the position be an extended one wj^th chances of cover. 
A total of forty killed and wounded out of a strong 
brigade was the result of a long day under an incessaAt 
cannonade. And then at nightfall came the conclusion 
that the guns were too many, that the way was too hard, 
and down came all their high hopes with the order to 
withdraw once more across that accursed river. Yaa^ 
kranz was abandoned, and Hildyard’s Brigade, seethii^ 
with indignation, was ordered back once more to its camp. 



CHAPTER XVII 
uulleh'b final advanob 


Thb heroic moment of the siege of Ladysmith was thai 
which witnessed the repulse of the great attack. The 
epic should have ended at that dramatic instant. But 
instead of doing so the story falls back to an anticlimax 
of crowded hospitals, slaughtered horses, and sporadic 
shell fire. For another six weeks of inactivity the brave 
garrison endured all the sordid evils which had steadUy 
grown from inconvenience to misfortune and from mis* 
fortune to misery. Away in the south they heard, the 
thunder of BuUer's guns, and from the hills round the 
town they watched with pale faces and bated brea^ 
the tragedy of Spion Eop, preserving a firm oonvictiom 
that a very little more would have transformed it into 
their salvation. Theij; hearts sank with the sinking of 
the cannonade, and rose again with the roar of Vaal- 
kranz. But Vaalkranz also failed them, and they 
waited on in the majesty of their hunger and their weak- 
ness for the help which was to come. 

It has been already narrated how General Bulfi^ 
had made his three attempts for the relief of the city. 
The General who was inclined to despair was noy 
stimulated by despatches from Lord Roberts, while 
army, who were by no means inclined to deemair, 
immei^sely cheered hy aoA n^ws pcctm thf|kixi[^hpriey 
siae. general ano army prepared for^a 
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supreme effort. This time, at least, the soldiers hoped 
that they would be permitted to burst their way to the 
help of their starving comrades or leave their bones 
among the hills which had faced them so long. All 
they asked was a fight to a finish, and now they were 
about to have one. 

General Buller had tried the Boers' centre, he had 
tried their extreme right, and now he was about to try 
their extreme left. There were some obvious advantage;^ 
on this side which make it surprising that it was not we 
first to be attempted. In the first place, the enemy's 
main position upon that flank was at Hlangwane moun- 
tain, which is to the south of the Tugela, so that in cape 
oY defeat the river ran behind them. In the second, 
^langwane mountain was the one point from which the 
Boer position at Golenso could be certainly enfiladed, dnd 
therefore the fruits of victory would be greater on that 
fiank than on the other. Finally, the operations dould 
be conducted at no great distance from the railhead, khd 
the force would be exposed to little danger of having its 
flank attacked or its communications cut, as was the 
ease ih the Spion Kop advance. Against these potent 
considerations there is only to be *pnt the single fact that 
the taming of the Boer right would threaten the Free- 
waters’ line of retreat. On the whole, the balance of 
advantage lay entirely with the new attempt, and the 
whole army advanced to it with a premonition of success. 

all the examples which the war has given of the 
enduring qualities of the British troops there is none 
ittore etrikmg tiian the absolute confident^ and "whd^- 
ibatfficld' delict with which, after thr^ bloody rcj^dftes, 
tli^y upon'anothdt ventblre. ' * - ' 

^t^nttet^r^ '^e greater part of the for^' Item we 
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extreme left to the centre and right. the 11th 
Lyttelton’s (formerly Clery’s) second diyisioii and 
Warren's fifth division had come eastward, leaving ^hr^ 
If ardooh’s cavalry brigade to guard the Western eid^. 
the 12th Lord Dundonald, with all the colonial cavalr^^ 
two battalions of infantry, and a battery, made a strong 
reconnaissance towards Hussar Hill, which is the nearest 
of the several hills which would have to be occupied 
in order to turn the position. The hill was taken, but 
was abandoned again by General Duller after he ^lad 
used it for some hours as an observatory. A long-ran^ 
action between the retiring cavalry and the Boers ended 
in a few losses upon each side. ' ' 

What Duller had seen during the hour or two whi^ 
he had spent with his telescope upon Hussar Hill hiifd 
evidently confirmed him in his views, for two days 
(February 14th) the whole army set forth for this pdint. 
By the morning of the 15th twenty thousand ihen %ere 
concentrated upon the sides and spurs of this eifiihelioy. 
On the 16th Uie heavy guns were in position, and dt 
was ready for the advance. ‘ 

Facing them now were the formidable Bobr linos 6if 
Hlangwane Hill and Green Hill, which would cel$tain|jr 
cost several thousands of men if they were to tahe them 
by direct storm. Beyond them, upon the Bper 
were the hills of Monte Christo and Gingolo, whi& 
appeared to be the extreme outside of the Boer poaitibh. 
The plan was to engage the attention of the trdnehU 
in front by a terrific artillery fire and the threat c/l m 
assault, ^ile at the same time sending tbe^trub^Mm 
attaek fkr'ihund to earry the Cingolo ridgb, 
lie taken Mfe ms dthtt hlli'tfouldhe 

tihge M eaet, the 
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BciQO^d division (Lyttelton’s) with Wynne’s Brigade 
started upon th^ir widely curving flanking march. The 
country through which they passed was so broken that 
the * troopers led their horses in single file, and would 
have found themselves helpless in face of any resistance. 
Fortunately, Cingolo Hill was very weakly held, and by 
evening both our horsemen and our infantry had a firm 
grip upon it, thus turning the extreme left flank of the 
Boer position. For once their mountainous fortresses 
were against them, for a mounted Boer force is so 
mobile that in an open position, such as faced Methuen, 
it is very hard and requires great celerit;, of movement 
ever to find a flank at all. On a succession of hills, 
however, it was evident that some one hill must mark 
the extreme end of their line, and Buller had found it at 
Cingolo. Their answer to this movement was to throw 
their flank back so as to face the new position. 

Even now, however, the Boer leaders had apparently 
not realised that this was the main attack, or it is 
posfiible that the intervention of the river made it 
difficult for them to send reinforcements. However that 
niay be, it is certain that the task which the British found 
Awaiting them on the 18th proved to be far easier than 
they had dared to hope. The honours of the day rested 
with Hildyard’s English Brigade (East Surrey, West 
Surrey, West Yorkshires, and 2nd Devons). In open 
9rder and with a rapid advance, taking every advantage 
of the cover — which was better than is usual in Sohth 
warfare — they gained the edge of the ^nte 
C|l^i0to ridge, and then swiftly cleared the crest. ^ One 
]l|B 90 t of the regimei^ts engaged, the Pev^nsi ’^p 
hy the thought tha^ their own first hal^h^jW 
mti^^ for them at Ladysmitn. The owWe ^ we 
hjffi xnacle the line of trenches whiph fj^'ed B^^er u^ 
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tenable, and he was at once able to advance with Barton's 
Fusilier Brigade and to take possession of the whele 
Boer position of Hlangwane and Green Hill. It Was not 
a great tactical victory, for they had no trophies to show 
save the worthless debris of the Boer camps* But it 
a very groat strategical victory, for it not only gaye theni 
the whole south side of the Tugcla, but also the means 6i 
commanding with tlinr guns a gioai deal of the north 
side, mcludmg those Colcnso trenches which had blocked 
the va> BO long. A hundicd and seventy killed and 
wound td (of whom only fourteen were killed) was a 
trivial price for such a result At last from the captured 
ridges the exultant tioops could see far away the base 
which lay over the loofs of Ladysmith, and the besieged, 
with hearts beating high with hope, tuined their glasses 
upon the distant mottled patclw s which told them that 
their comrades were appioaching. 

By February 20th the British had firmly establfshed 
themselvoB along tlic whole south bank of the rivSr, 
Hart’s biigado had occupied Colcnso, and the heavy guns 
had been pushed up to moie advanced positions. !lhe 
crossing of the iiver was the next operation, and the qnosl' 
tion arose whci e it should be crossed. The wisdom ^ich 
comes with experience shows us now that it would Bave 
been infinitely better to ha^ e crossed on their extreme leA 
flank, as by an advance upon this line we should 
turned their strong Pieters position just as liad 
already iurned their Colenso one. With an absolutely 
master card in our hand we refused to play it, and* Wi 
the ganre by a mere tedious and perilous p’roebss.'* 
aspmption seems to have he^n made (on no othef^hyil^- 
thesis can one Understand iho facts) that the i^tt^y 
were ^dethoridiG^ed and t):iat tha positibn^ ‘w6Ud hbt be 
strongly' held. Our flartking advantage was abandoned 
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and a direct advance was ordered from Oolenso, involving 
%|Eontal attack upon the Pieters position. 

On Februaij 2l8t Bailer threw his pontoon bridge 
over the river near Oolenso, and the same evening his 
airmy began to cross. It was at once evident that the 
Boer resistance had by no means collapsed. Wynne’s 
Lancashire Brigade were the first across, and found them- 
selves hotly engaged before nightfall. The low kopjes 
in froni; of them were blazing with musketry hre. The 
brigade held its own, but lost the Brigadier (the second in 
a month) and 150 rank and hie. Next morning the main 
body of the infantry was passed across, and the army was 
absolutely committed to the formidable and unnecessary 
enterprise of fighting its way straight to Ladysmith. 

The force in front had weakened, however, both in 
numbers and in morale. Some thousands of the Free- 
staters had left in order to defend their own country 
from the advance of Boberts, while the rest were de- 
pressed by as much of the news as was allowed by their 
JeadsTB to reach them. But the Boer is a tenacious 
fighter, and many a brave man was still to fail before 
Bifiler and White should shake hands in the High Street 
of Ladysmith. 

The first obstacle which faced the army, after crossing 
the river, was a belt of low roUing ground, which was gra- 
dnoUy cleaared by the advance of our infantry. As night 
eloped in the advance lines of Boers and British were so 
cIqbo to each other that incessant rifle fire was main- 
,tained untfi morning, and at more than one point small 
hodiea of depperate riflemen charged right up to the 
humetsiuf our infantry. The morning found ns still 
our positions all along the line, and aa more god 
mocPrOftssi^ infantry came up and gun after gun xoaied 
gnfj0;,a9tipu we began to push our stubbm enemy 
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northwards. On the Slat the Doraets, Middleaex, and 
Somersets had home the heat of the day. On the SSnd 
it was the Boyal Laneastera, followed by the South 
Lancaahirea, who took op the running. U wonld take 
the patience and also the apace of a Einglake in thia 
scrambling broken fight to trace the doingl of thoee 
groups of men who strove and struggled throu^ the 
rifle fire. All day a steady advance was maintained 
over the low kopjes, until by evening we were faoed l;y 
the more serious line of the Pieter’s Hills. The opera- 
tions bad been carried out with a monotony of gaUantry. 
Always the same extended advance, always the same 
rattle of Mausers and clatter of pom-poms from a xidge, 
always the same victorious soldiers on the barren crest, 
with a few crippled Boers before them and many crippled 
comrades behind. They were expensive triumphs, and 
yet every one brought them nearer to their go^. And 
now, like an advancing tide, they lapped along the base of 
Pieter’s Hill. Could they gather volume enough to carry 
themselves over ? The issue of the long-drawn battle and 
the fate of Ladysmith hung upon the question. 

Brigadier Fitzroy Hart, to whom the assault was 
entrusted, is in some ways as singular and pic- 
turesque a type as^has been evolved in the war. A 
dandy soldier, always the picture of neatness from the 
top of his helmet to the heels of his weU-poliahed bvQlwn 
boots, he brings to military matters the same precision 
which he afEects in dress. Pedantic in hia aoeurasyf^ie 
actually at the battle of Colenso drilled the Ixi^ 
lor haV an hour before leading them Mo aetumjt 
threw out markers under a deadly fire in order 
change Itom elose to extended formation 
AoadamioaJUy correct. The heavy loss of M 
thia aetipn was to some extent ascribed to, him and 
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affected his popularity ; but as his men came to know 
hftt*’b^tcr, his romantic braTery, his whliksical Soldierly 
humour, their diMike changed into admiration. His 
|)er6onal disregard for danger was notorious and repre- 
hensible. ‘ Whero is General Hart ? ’ asked some one in 
Action. * I have not seen him, but I know where you 
will find him. Go ahead of the skirmish lino and you 
will see him standing on a rock,’ was the answer. He 
bore a charmed life. It was a danger to be near him. 
* Whom are you going to ? * * General Hart,’ said the 

aide-de-camp. * Then good-bye ’ ’ cried his fellows. A 
grim humour ran through his nature, is gravely 
recorded and widely believed that he lined up a regiment 
on A hill-top in order to teach them not to shrink from 
fire. Amid the laughter of his Irishmen, he walked 
through the open files of his firing line holding a laggard 
by the elar. This wns the man wlio had put such a spirit 
into the Irish Brigade that amid that army of valiant 
men there were none who held such a record. * Their 
rushes were the quickest, their rushes were the longest, 
and they Stayed the shortect time under cover/ said 
a shrewd military observer. To Hart and his brigade 
wtts given the task of clearing the way to Ladysmith. 

The regiments which he took with him on his 
petilbus enterprise were the 1st Inniskiliing Fusiliers, 
ih6 find Dublin Fusiliers, the Ist Connaught Bangci^, dud 
thb Imperial Light Infantry, the whole forming thfe 
fambtis ’5th Brigade. They were already in the eztfbmie 
British advAnAe, and now, they moved forwafUsi the 
DArhana Light Infkhtry and tbb let Eifle Brigade froih 
L^tidltdn^s Brigkde came up to take thbir plto. " 
hill % bb take^ lay bd the right, and the sblAer^ Wrb 
boif^ibildd' td’ pass in sin^ file under' 'a 
mbre' thaU a ibile until 'they reached the ^spot wM^h 
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leemed best for their enterprise. There, short already 
of sixty of their comrades, they assembled and began a 
cautious advance upon the lines of trenches and stiligari 
which seamed the brown slope above them. 

For a time they were able to keep some cover, and 
the casualties were comparatively few. But now at last, 
as the evening sun throw a long shadow from the hills, 
the leading regiment, the Inniskil lings, found themselves 
at the utmost fringe of boulders with a clear slope 
between them and the main trench of the enemy. Up 
there where the shrapnel was spurting and the great 
lyddite shells crashing they could dimly see a line of 
bearded faces and the black dots of the slouch hats. 
With a yell the Inniskillings sprang out, carried with a 
rush the first trench, and charged desperately onwards for 
the second one. It was a supremely dashing attack against 
a Bujiremely steady resistance, for among all their gallant 
deeds the Boers have never fought better than on that 
February evening. Amid such a smashing shell fire 
as living mortals have never yet endured they stood 
doggedly, these hardy men of the veldt, and fired fast 
and true into the fiery ranks of the Irishmen. The yell 
of the stormers was answered by the remorseless roar of 
the Mausers and the deep-chested shouts of the farmers 
Up and up surged the infantry, falling, rising, dashing 
bull-headed at the cracklmg line of the trench. But 
still the bearded faces glared at them over the edge, 
and still the sheet of lead pelted through their ranks. 
The regiment staggered, came on, staggered again, was 
overtaken by supporting companies of the Dublins and 
the Connaughts, came on, staggered once more, and 
finally dissolved into shreds, .who ran swiftly baek foi 
cover, threading their way among their stricken oom- 
rades. Never on this earth was there a retreat of which 
r V 
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the iitrvivorfl hod lees reason to be ashamed. They had 
held on to the utmost capacity of human endurance. 
Their Colonel, ten officers, and more than half the regi- 
ment were lying on the fatal hill. Honour to them, and 
honour also to the gallant Dutchmen who, rooted in the 
trenches, had faced the rush and fury of such an on- 
slaught ! To-day to them, to-morrow to us — but it is 
for a soldier to thank the God of battles for worthy foes. 

It is one thing, however, to repulse the British soldier 
and it is another to rout him. Within a few hundred 
yards of their horrible ordeal at Magersfontein the High- 
tanders reformed into a military body. So now the 
Irishmen fell back no further than the nearest cover, and 
there held grimly on to the ground which they had won. 
If you would know the advantage which the defence has 
over the attack, then do you come and assault this line 
of tenacious men, now in your hour of victory and 
exultation, friend Boer ! Friend Boer did attempt it, 
and skilfully too, moving a flanking party to sweep the 
position with their hre. But the brigade, though sorely 
hurt, held them off without difficulty, and was fouiid on 
the morning of the 24th to be still lying upon the ground 
which they had won. 

Our losses had been very heavy, Colonel Thackeray of 
the luniskillings, Colonel SitweU of the Dublins, thiiee 
majors, twenty officers, and a total of about six hundred 
out of 1,200 actually engaged. To take such punish- 
ment and to remain undemoralised is the supreme test 
to which troops can be put. Could the loss have been 
avoided? By loUowiag the origiiial line of advanee 
iipom Monte Christo, perhaps, when we shoald have 
toroid ihennemy's leit« But otherwise no. The* hill 
w;iMi in the^ray and bad to be takmi. In the wmr gome 
you cannot play without a slake. You lose and you pay 
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forfeit, and where the game is fair the beet player is he 
who pays with the best grace. The attack was well 
prepared, well delivered, and only misoajr ried on aoootint 
of the excollenoe of the defence. We proved once more 
what we bad proved so often before, that all valoiir 
and all discipline will not avail in a frontal attadc 
against brave coolheaded men armed with quick-firing 
rifles. 

While the Irish Brigade assaulted Railway Hill an 
attack had been made upon the left, which was probably 
meant as a demonstration to keep the Boers from 
reinforcing their comrades rather than as an actual 
attempt upon their lines. Such as it was, however, it 
cost the life of at least one brave soldier, for Colonel 
Thurold, of the Welsh Fusiliers, was among the fallen. 
Thorold, Thackeray, and SitweU in one evening. Who 
can say that British colonels have not given their men a 
lead? 

The army was now at a deadlock. Railway Hill 
barred the way, and if Hart’s men could not carry it by 
assault it was hard to say who could. The 24th found 
the two armies facing each other at this critical point, 
the Irishmen still clinging to the slopes of the hill and 
the Boers lining the top. Fierce rifle firing broke out 
between them during the day, but each side was well 
covered and lay low. The troops in suiqport suffered 
somewhat, liowever, from a random shell fire. Mr. 
Winston Churchill has left it upon record that within 
his own observation three of their shrapnel sbells fired 
at a venture on to the reverse slope of a hill aoodimted 
for. nineteen men and four horses. The enemy' can 
never have iknown how hard. those three shells had hit 
ns, and so we may also believe that our artillery fire has 
often been lees futile than it appeared. 
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General Biiller had now realised that it was no 
mere rearguard action which the Boers were fighting, 
but that their army was standing doggedly at bay; 
BO he reverted to that flanking movement which, as events 
showed, should never have been abandoned. Hart’s 
Irish Brigade was at present almost the right of the 
army. His new plan — a masterly one — was to keep 
Hart pinning the Boers at that point, and to move his 
centre and left across the river, and then back to 
envelope the left wing of the enemy. By this manoeuvre 
Hart became the extreme left instead of the extreme 
right, and the Irish Brigade would bo the hinge upon 
which the whole army should turn. It was a large 
conception, finely carried out. The 24th was a day of 
futile shell fire — and of plans for the future. The heavy 
guns were got across once more to the Monte Christo 
ridge and to Hlajigwane, and preparations made to 
throw the army from the west to the east. The 
enemy still snarled and occasionally snapped in front of 
Hart’s men, but with four companies of the 2nd Rifle 
Brigade to protect thei^ flanks their position remained 
secure. 

In the meantime, through a rQvtrctemps between our 
outposts and the Boers, no leave had been given to us to 
withdraw our wounded, and the unfortunate fellows, 
some hundreds of them, had lain between the lines in 
agonies of thirst for thirty-six hours — one of the most 
painful incidents of the campaign. Now, upon the 25th, 
an armistice was proclaimed, and the crying needs of the 
survivors were attended to. On the same day the hearts 
of our soldiers sank within them as they saw the stream 
of our wagons and guns .crossing the river once more. 
What, were they foiled again ? Was the blood of these 
brave men to be shed in vain ? They ground their teeth 
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at the thought. The higher strategy was not for them, 
but back was back and forward was forward, and they 
knew which way their proud hearts wished to go. 

The 26th was occupied by the large movements of 
troops which so complete a reversal of tactics necessi- 
tated. Under the screen of a heavy artillery fire, the 
British right became the left and the left the right. A 
second pontoon bridge was thrown across near the old 
Boer bridge at Hlangwane, and over it was passed a 
large force of infantry, Barton’s Fusilier Brigade, 
Kitchener’s (vice Wynne’s, vice Woodgate’s) Lancashire 
Brigade, and two battalions of Noroott’s (formerly 
Lyttelton’s) Brigade. Coke’s Brigade was left at Colenso 
to prevent a counter attack upon our left flank and 
communications. In this way, while Hart with the 
Durhams and the 1st Bifle Brigade held the Boers in 
front, the main body of the army was rapidly swung 
round on to their left flank. By the morning of the 27tb 
all were in place for the new attack. 

Opposite the point where the troops had been massed 
were three Boer hills; one, the nearest, may for con- 
venience sake be called Barton’s Hill. As the army had 
formerly been situate^ the assault upon this hill would 
have been a matter of extreme difficulty ; but now, with 
the heavy guns restored to their commanding position, 
from which they could sweep its sides and summits, it had 
recovered its initial advantage. In the morning sunlight 
Barton’s Fusiliers crossed the river, and advanced to the 
attack under a screaming canopy of shells. Up they 
went and up, darting and crouching, untU their gleaming 
bayonets qparkled upon the summit. The masterful 
artillery had done its work, and the first long step taken 
in this last stage of the reliei of Ladysmith. The loss 
had beat slight and the advantage enormous. After they 
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htid gained the summit the 'Fusiliers were stung tiiid 
EMig agAin by clouds of skirmishers trho clung to the 
flanks of the Ml, but their grip was firm and grett firmer 
irtth every heUr. 

Of the three Boer hills vrhich had to be tkken the 
nearest (or eastern one) was now in the hands of the 
British. The furthest (or western one) was that on which 
the Irish Brigade was still crouching, ready at any moment 
for' a final spring which would take them over the few 
hiindred yards which separated them from tlie trenches. 
Bett^een the two inteiwencd a central hill, as yet un- 
todched. Could we carry this the whole position would 
be oili’S. Now for the final effort! Turn every gun 
Upon it, the guns of Monte Christo, the guns of Hlang- 
wane ! Turn every rifle upon it— the rifles of Barton's 
men, the rifles of Hart’s men, the carbines of the distant 
daValry! Scalp its crown with the machine-gun fire 
Abd now up with you, Lancashire men, Norcoti’s men * 
The summit or a glorious death, for beyond that hill 
yOUr suffering comrades are awaiting you! Put fevery 
bullet ahd every man and all of fire and spirit that you 
worth into this last hour ; for if you fail now you have 
failed for ever, and if you win, thou when your hairs are 
white ybur blood will still run warm when you think of 
that morning’s work. The long drama had drawn to an 
end, and one short day’s work is to show what that end 
was tb be. 

‘ ^ But them was never a doubt of it. Hardly for One 
ihitfint did the advance WaVer at any point of ite'ezteffded 
‘ It Wkfif Ihb sdpteme Instant of the ftataboktupalgii', 
tfath ailfer wave, the long linei^ frffiant^isttil 
ahtmtoeHiig up the hill, pn the left the Labcastem, the 
fMIlerfl,- fte* South LemcaahireB, the lfoift 
anft Lci&casters, With a bmnr of 
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went racing for the summit. Spion Kop and a thousand 
comrades were calling for Tengeanoe. * Bemember, men, 
the eyes of Lancashire are watching you,' cried the 
gallant MacGarthy O’Leary. The old 40th swept ob, 
but his dead body marked the way which they had taken. 
On the right the East Surrey, the Gameronians, the 
3rd Bifles, the let Bide Brigade, the Durhams, and the 
gallant Irishmen, so sorely stricken and yet so eagSPi 
were all pressing upwards and onwards. The Boer fire 
lulls, it ceases — they are running 1 Wild hat-waying 
men upon the Hlangwane uplands see the silhouette dT 
the active figures of the stormers along the sky-line and 
know that the position is theirs. Exultant soldiera 
dance and cheer upon the ridge. The sun is setting in 
glory over the great Drakensberg mountains, and so 
also that night set for ever the hopes of the Boer 
invaders of Natal. Out of doubt and chaos, blood and 
labour, had come at last the judgment that the lower 
should not swallow the higher, that the world is for the 
man of the twentieth and not of the seventeenth century. 
After a fortnight of fighting the weary troops threw 
themselves down that night with the assurance that 
at last the door was ^ar and the light breaking through* 
One more effort and it would be open before them. 

Behind the line of hills which had been taken th^e 
extended a great plain as far as Bulwana— that evil' 
neighbour who had wrought such harm upon Ladysmith. 
More than half of the Pieters position had falhm into 
BuUer’s hands on the 27 tb, and the remainder had be- 
come untenable. The Boers had lost some five bimdred in 
kiUed, wounded, and prisoners.' It seemed to the Brifish 
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and his men that one moie action would bring 
them safely into Ladysmith. 

But they miscalculated, and so often have we 
miscalculated on the optimistic side in this campaign 
that it is pleasing to find for once that our hopes were 
less than the reality. The Boers had been beaten — fairly 
beaten and disheartened. It will always be a subject for 
conjecture whether they were so entirely on the strength 
of the Katal campaign, or whether the news of the Cronje 
disaster from the western side had warned them that 
they must draw in upon the east. For my own part 1 
believe that the honour bes with the gallant men of Natal, 
and that, moving on these lines, they would, Cronje or no 
Oroide, have forced their way in triumph to Ladysmith. 

imd now the long-drawn story draws to a swift close. 
Cautiously feeling their way with a fringe of horse, the 
British pushed over the great plain, delayed here and 
there by the crackle of musketry, but finding always that 
the obstacle gave way and vanished as they approached 
it. At last it seemed clear to Dundonald that there 
really was no barrier between his horsemen and the 
beleaguered city. With a squadron of Imperial Light 
llprse and a squadron of Natal Carabineers he rode on 
until, in the gathering twilight, the Ladysmith picket 
challenged the approaching cavalry, and the gallant 
town was saved. 

It is hard to say which had shown the greater 
endurance, the rescued or their rescuers. The town, 
indelensible, lurking in a hollow under commanding 
bUls, had held out for 118 days. They had endured 
two waaults and an incessant bombardment, to which, 
towards the end, owing to the failure of heavy^ am- 
mnoitippi they ware onable ^to make any ad^uate 
repljiT It was calculated that 16,000 shells hitd |a||en 
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within the town. In two Buocessful sorties they had 
destroyed three of the enemy’s heavy guns. They had 
been pressed by hunger, horsedesh was already running 
short, and they had been decimated by disease. More 
than 2,000 cases of enteric and dysentery had been 
in hospital at one time, and the total number of admis* 
sious had been nearly as great as the total number of 
the garrison. One-tenth of the men had actually died 
of wounds or disease. Bagged, bootless, and emaciated, 
there still lurked in the gaunt soldiers the martial spirit 
of warriors. On the day after their relief 2,000 of them 
set forth to pursue the Boers. One who helped to 
lead them has left it on record that the most piteous 
sight that he has ever seen was these wasted men, 
stooping under their rifles and gasping with the pressure 
of their accoutrements, as they staggered after their 
retreating enemy. A Yerestschagen might find a subject 
in these 2,000 indomitable men with their emaciated 
horses pursuing a formidable foe. It is God's mercy 
that they failed to overtake them. 

If the record of the besieged force was great, that of 
the relieving army was no less so. Through the blackest 
depths of despondency^ and failure they had struggled to 
absolute success. At Golenso they had lost 1,200 men, 
at Spion Kop 1,700, at Vaalkranz 400, and now, in 
this last long-drawn effort, 1,600 more. Their total 
losses were over 5,000 men, more than 20 per cent, of 
the whole armyi Some particular regiments had suffered 
horribly. The Dublin and Inniskilling Fusiliers headed 
the roU of honour with only five officers and 40 per 
cent, of the men left standing. Next to them the Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers and the Boyal Lancasters had^een 
the hardest hit. It speaks for Bailer’s of 
winning and holding the confidence of his men that 
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m the ftuse of repulse after repulse the soldiers still went 
into ba^Ie as steadily as ever under his command. 

On March 8rd Buller’s force entered Ladysmith in 
state between the lines of the defenders. For their 
heroism the Dublin Fusiliers were put in the van of toe 
procession, and it is told bow, as the soldiers who lined 
toe streets saw the five ofOcers and small clump of men, 
toe remains of what had been a strong battalion, realising, 
for the first time perhaps, what their relief had cost, many 
sobbed like children. With cheer after cheer the stream of 
brave men flowed for hours between banks formed by men 
as brave. But for the purposes of war the garrison was 
useless. A month of rest and food would he necessary 
before toey could bo ready to take the field once more. 

So the riddle of the Tugela had at last been solved. 
Even now, with all the light which has been shed npon 
the matter, it is hard to apportion praise and blame. 
To toe cheerful optimism of Symons must be laid some 
o| the blame of the original entanglement ; hut main is 
mortal, and he laid down his life for his mistake. YHiite, 
who had been but a week in the country, could not, if he 
would) alter the main facts of the military situation. 
He did bis best, committed oi^e or two errors, did 
brilliantly on one or two points, and finally conducted 
toe defence with a tenacity and a gallantry which are 
above aU praise. It did not, fortunately, develop into an 
absolutely desperate affair, like Massena’s defence of 
Gfoaoa, but a few more weeks would have made it a 
tailitory tragedy. He was fortunate in the troops whom 
fac^commaaded^half of them old> soldiers from India ^ 


f kn ofl^r in high command ill Ladvsiulth bos told me, as an 
OlMferaiiwto sod dtaoipiine of lhe<ltii»ps, ttWr tfiotob Mw 
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andieMeedinl^ fortonate in his officetB, Frene)!if^(in tha 
opei’atkmaHMdre the dBge), Archibald Inn 

Haidllton, H^dwortb Laitibhti, IMck^Ahiii^il^atdiSiioi,' 
]>e >Gou]rey HamOto, and all the ntlier gbod men and iftte 
who Btood (8B long as they eould atand) by Ide eidb. Abbml 
all, he was fortunate in hie eotnmisearmt offieeM, audit 
was in the officee of Oolonele Ward and StoneMan^etrt 
much oa in the trenches and sangare of GflWar's Gatn||r 
that the siege was won. ‘ * 

Builer, like White, had to take the situation M 9if6 
found it. It is well known that his own belief was that 
the line of the Tugela was the true defence of Natal. 
When he reached Africa, Ladysmith was already be- 
leaguered, and he, with his troops, had to abandon ttth 
scheme of direct invasion and to hurry to extricate 
White’s division. Whether they might not haive been mofb 
rapidly extricated by keeping to the original plarfi itf i 
question which will long famish an excellent subject fbf 
military debate. Had Bailer in November knbwh' that 
Ladysmith was capable of holding out until Maroh, is ft 
concerrable that he, with his whole army cebps and Sis 
many more troops as he cared to Biuntnon from Enj^laiiff^ 
would not have made such an advance in fbur nionrfihs 
through the Free State as would necessitate the 
aban^nment of the sieges both of Kimberley add of 
Ladysmith ? If the Boers persisted in these sieges ^y 
eouM not possibly place more than <20,000 
the Orange River to face 60,000 whom Bullett 
have ha»d 'there by the first week in Deesinlberk 
Mhtluieb^ fotoe, French’s force, Isroef^ind the 
Ntttul force, with Ihe exception of garrisons lor ^Pi^er«- 
atarijtehurg (Und^ DuchasH iMite asheai^Med^ nril^ h 

tianttlieidf sibther siity IhowMBid «ilii ifi’thtfMtoiif 
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over a flat country with plenty of flanking room, it is 
probable that he would have been in Bloemfontein by 
Christmas and at the Vaal Biver late in January. What 
could the Boers do then ? They might remain before 
Ladysmith, and learn that their capital and their gold 
mines had been taken in their absence. Or they might 
abandon the siege and trek back to defend their own 
homes. This, as it appears to a civilian critic, would 
have been the least expensive means of fighting them ; 
but after all the strain had to come somewhere, and the 
long struggle of Ladysmith may have meant a more 
certain and complete collapse in the future. At least, by 
the plan actually adopted we saved Natal from total 
devastation, and that must count against a great deal. 

Having taken his line, Buller set about his task in a 
slow, deliberate, but pertinacious fashion. It cannot be 
denied, however, that the pertinacity was largely due to 
the stiffening counsel of lioberts and the soldierly firm- 
ness of White who refused to acquiesce in the suggestion 
of surrender. Let it be acknowledged that Bullor's was 
the hardest problem of the war, and that he solved it. 
The mere acknowledgment goes far to soften criticism. 
But the singular thing is that i^ his proceedings he 
showed qualities which had not been generally attributed 
to him, and was wanting in those very points which the 
public had imagined to be characteristic of him. He 
had gone out with the reputation of a downright John 
Bull fighter, who would take punishment or give it, but 
slog his way through without wincing. There was no 
reason for attributing any particular strategical ability 
to hiip. But as a matter of fact, setting the Colenso 
atlsmpt aside, the crossing for the Spion Kop enterprise, 
the triliidvairal of the compromised army, the Vaalkrans 
ovosshlgiriHi the clever feint upon Brakfontein, the final 
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operations, and especially the complete change of front 
after the third day of Pi^rs, were strategical movements 
largely conceived and admirably carried out. On the 
other hand, a hesitation in pushing onwards, and a dis- 
inclination to take a risk or to endure heavy punishment, 
even in the case of temporary failure, were consistent 
charaoteristicH of his generalship. The Vaalkranz opera- 
tions are particularly difficult to defend from the charge 
of having been needlessly slow and half-hearted. This 
' saturnine fighter,’ as he had been called, proved to be 
exceedingly sensitive about the lives of his men — an 
admirable quality in itself, but there are occasions when 
to spare thorn to-day is to needlessly imperil them to- 
morrow. The victory was his, and yet in the very 
moment of it he displayed the qualities which 
marred him. With two cavalry brigades in band he 
did not push the pursuit of the routed Boors with their 
guns and endless streams of wagons. It is true that 
he might liave lost heavily, but it is true also that a 
success might have ended the Boer invasion of Natal, 
and the lives of our troopers would be well spent in such 
a venture. If cavalry is not to be used in pursuing a 
retiring enemy encumbered with much baggage, then its 
day is indeed past. 

The relief of Ladysmith stirred the people of the 
Empire as nothing, save perhaps the subsequent relief 
of Mafeking, has done during our generation. Even 
sober unemotional London found its soul for once 
and fluttered with joy. Men, women, and children, 
rich and poor, cluWan and cabman, joined in the 
universal delight. The thought of our garrison, of their 
privations, of our impotence to relieve them, of the 
impending humiliation to thdm and to us, had lain dark 
for many months across our spirits. It had weighed 
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i^po]^ 08, until the sulgeot, thou£^ 6 ¥er preBent in oar 
tboughts, was too painful for general talk. And now, in 
an instant, the shadow was lifted. The outburst of 
rejoioing was not a triumph over the gallant Boers. But 
it was our own escape from humiliation, the knowledge 
that the blood of our sons had not been shed in vain, above 
all tfie conviction that the darkest hour had now passed 
and that the light of peace was dimly breaking far away— 
that was why London rang with joy bells that March 
morning, and why those bells echoed btLok from every 
town and hamlet, in tropical sun and in Arctic snow, 
over which the flag of Britain waved. 



CHAPTER XVni 

THE BIFOE AND BELIEF OF KIMBERLEY 


It has already been narrated how, upon the arrival of 
the army corps from England, the greater part was 
drafted to Natal, while some went to the western side, 
and started under Lord Methuen upon the perilous 
enterprise of the relief of Kimberley. It has also been 
shown how, after three expensive victories. Lord 
Methuen’s force met with a paralysing reverse, and was 
compelled to remain inactive within twenty miles of the 
town which they had come to succour. Before de- 
scribing how that succour did eventually arrive, some 
attention must be paid to the incidents which had 
occurred within the city. 

‘ 1 am dir('cted to assure you that there is no reason 
for apprehending that Kimberley or any part of the 
colony either is, or in any contemplated event will be, 
in danger of attack. Mr. Schreiner is of opinion that 
your fears are groundless and your anticipations in the 
matter entirely without foundation.’ Such is the official 
reply to the remonstrance of the inhabitants, when, with 
the shadow of war dark upon them, they appealed for help, 
it is fortunatSi however, that a progressive British town 
has uBoaJily capacity ior doing things for itself 
without tile ^fitervention of officials. Kimheslcy was 
paitipytiarly hickjin being tiie centre of the wealthy and 
•lert Beers Company, which had laid is snffioieiit 
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ammunition and supplies to prevent the town from being 
helpless in the presence of the enemy. But the cannon 
were popguns, firing a 7-pound shell for a short range, 
and the garrison contained only seven hundred regulars, 
while the remainder were mostly untrained miners and 
artisans. Among them, however, there was a sprinkling 
of dangerous men from the northern wars, and all were 
nerved by a knowledge that the ground which they 
defended was essential to the Empire. Ladysmith was 
no more than any other strategic position, but Kimberley 
was unique, the centre of the richest tract of ground for 
its size in the whole world. Its loss would have been 
a heavy blow to the British cause, and an enormous 
encouragement to the Boers. 

On October l‘2th, several hours after the expiration of 
Kruger’s ultimatum, Cecil Rhodes threw himself into 
Kimberley. This remarkable man, who stood for the 
future of South Africa as clearly as the Dopper Boer 
stood for its past, had, both in features and in cha- 
racter, some traits which may, without extravagance, 
be called Napoleonic. The lestless energy, the fertility 
of resource, the attention to detail, the wide sweep of 
mind, the power of terse comment^— all these recall the 
great emperor. So did the simplicity of private life in 
the midst of excessive wealth. And so finally did a 
want of scruple where an ambition was to be furthered, 
shown, for example, in that enormous donation to the 
Irish party by which he made a bid for their parlia- 
mentary support, and in the story of the Jameson raid. 
A oertain cynicism of mind and a grim humour complete 
the parallel. But Rhodes was a Nf^leon of peace. The 
donsoUdation of South Afima under the freest and mo4t 
progrCMivd form of government was th^ IdJrge objiMt Oil 
which he had expefided his energids and hl#%rfdne' htft 
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the deTelopment of the country in every conceivable re- 
spect, from the building of a railway to the importation 
of a pedigree bull, engaged his unremitting attention. 

It was on October 15th that the fifty thousand 
inhabitants of Kimberley first heard the voice of war. It 
rose and foil in a succession of horrible screams and 
groans which travelled far over the veldt, and the 
outlying farmers marvelled at the dreadful clamour 
from the sirens and the hooters of the great mines. 
Those V ho have endured all — the rifle, the cannon, and 
the hunger — have said that those wild whoops from the 
sirens were what had tried their nerve the most. 

The Boers in scattered bands of horsemen were thick 
around the town, and had blocked the railroad. They 
raided cattle upon the outskirts, but made no attempt 
to rush the defence. The garrison, who, civilian and 
military, approached four thousand in number, lay close 
in rifle pit and redoubt waiting for an attack which never 
came. The perimeter to be defended was about eight 
miles, but the heaps of tailings made admirable fortifica- 
tions, and the town had none of those inconvenient 
heights around it which had been such bad neighbours 
to Ladysmith. Picturesque surroundings are not favour- 
able to defence. 

On October 24th the garrison, finding that no attack 
was made, determined upon a reconnaissance. The 
mounted force, upon which most of the work and of the 
loss fell, consisted of the Diamond Fields Horse, a small 
number of Cape Police, a company of Mounted Infantry, 
and a body called the Kimberley Light Horse. With 
two hundred and seventy volunteers from this force 
M^jor Scott-Turner, a redoubtable fighter, felt his way 
to the north ontil he came in touch with the Boers, 
latter, who were much enperior in numbers, 
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maQteuvred io out him oBf but the arrival of two 
Qompames of the North Lajicaahire Hegiment turned tho 
scale in our favour. We loi^ three killed and twenty-one 
wounded in the skirmish. The Boer loss is unknown, 
but their oommander Botha was slain. 

On November 4th Commandant Wessels formally 
summoned the town, aiid it is assorted that he gave 
Colonel Kekewioh leave to send out the women and 
children. That officer has been blamed for not taking 
advantage of the permission —or at the least for not 
communioating it to the civil anthorities As a matter 
of fact the charge rests upon a misapprehension. In 
Wessels’ letter a distinction is made between Africander 
and English women, the former being offered an asylum 
in his camp. This offer was made known, and half a 
dozen persona took advantage of it. The suggestion, 
however, in the case of the English carried with it no 
promise that they would be conveyed to Orange River, 
and a compliance with it would have put them as help- 
less- hostages into the hands of the enemy. As to not 
publishing the message it i.) not usual to publish such 
official documents, but the offer was shown to Mr. 
Rhodes, who concurred in the Impossibility of accept- 
ing it. 

It is difficult to allude to this subject without touch- 
ing upon the painful but notorious fact that there 
existed during the siege considerable friction between 
the military authorities and a section of the civilians, of 
whom Mr. Rhodes was chief. Among other character- 
istice Rhodes bore any form of restraint very badly, 
and chafed mightUy when unable to do a things ih tbc 
way which he cozuudered best. Hie may hava ho^ 
a MaUDleow oC peaces bat hia warmest idende ooidd wevet 
daailwbe ) him ae a Napoiaeii of war, fev hfe aulitafy 
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forecasts have been erroneous, and the management of 
the Jameeon fiasco certamly inspired no omifidenee in 
the judgment of any one concerned. Thai his intentioiis 
were of the best, and that he had the good of the Empire 
at heart, may be freely granted ; bat that these motimBa 
should lead him to cabal against, and even to threaten, 
the military governor, or that he should attempt to loroe 
Lord Itoberts’s hand in a military operation, was most 
deplorable. Every credit may be given to him lor all 
his aid to the military — he gave with a good graoe what 
the garrison would otherwise have had to commandeer— 
but it is a fact that the town would have been more 
united, and therefore stronger, without his prosenee. 
Colonel Eokewich and bis chief staff officer, Major 
O'Meara, were as much plagued by intrigue within as by 
the Boers without. 

On November 7tb the bombardment of the town com- 
menced from nine 9-pounder guns to which the artiUery 
of the garrison could give no adequate reply* ISie 
result, however, of a fortnight’s fire, during which Seven 
hundred shells were discharged, was the loss of two 
non-combatants. The question of food was recognieed 
as being of more importance than the enemy's fire. An 
early relief appeared probable, however, as the advance 
of Methuen's force was already known. One pound of 
bread, two ounces of sugar, and half a pound of meat 
were allowed per head. It was only on the Mnidl 
children that the scarcity of milk told with tragic offset. 
At Ladysmith, at Maleking, and at Kimberley IntAdreds 
of these mnoeents were saerifieed. 

November fifith was a red-letter day wtiffiinevunm, 
who made a sortie utid«? thp impiossioit tital MetiMien 
^ Aot fitr off, said that ^ they ^wero assistlBg Util^opera- 
tions.‘ The attoek. eae-niade^'^upOH’ one ef^ffte flotk 
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pOiidonB by a force consisting of a detachment of the 
lii^t Horse and of the Gape Police, end their work 
was brilliantly successful. The actual storming of the 
redoubt was carried out by some forty men, of whom 
but four were killed. They brought back thirty-three 
prisoners as a proof of their victory, but the Boer gun, as 
usual, escaped us. In this brilliant affair Scott-Turner was 
wounded, which did not prevent him, only three days 
later, from leading another sortie, which was as disastrous 
as the first had been successful. Save under very 
exceptional circumstances it is in modern warfare long 
odds always upon the defence, and the garrison would 
probably have been better advised had they refrained 
from attacking the fortifications of their enemy — a truth 
which Baden-Powell learned also at Game Tree Hill. 
As it was, after a temporary success the British were 
blown back by the fierce Mauser fire, and lost the 
indomitable Scott-Turner, with twenty-one of his brave 
companions killed and twenty- eight wounded, all belong- 
ing to the colonial corps. The Empire may reflect 
with pride that the people in whose cause mainly they 
fought showed themselves by their gallantry and their 
devotion worthy of any sacrifice which has been made. 

Again the siege settled down to a monotonous record 
of decreasing rations and of expectation. On December 10 
there came a sign of hope from the outside world. Ear 
<on the southern horizon a Httle golden speck shimmered 
against the blue African sky. It was Methuen’s balloon 
gleaming in the sunshine. Next morning the low 
grumble of distant cannon was the sweetest of muaio to 
,thaJi8jl{eiuj]g citizens. . But days passed without further 
inowp^riuad it was not for more than a week that they 
ths bloody repulse of Magerslontem, and that 
help nas ionce more indefinitely postponed. Qelio- 
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graphic communication had been opened with the 
relieving army, and it is on record that the first message 
flashed through from the south was a question about the 
number of a horse. With inconceivable stupidity this 
has been cited as an example of military levity and 
incapacity. Of course the object of the question was a 
test as to whether they were really in commnnicatiOa 
with the garrison. It must be confessed that the town 
seems to have contained some very querulous and ua^ 
reasonable people. 

The New Year found the beleaguered city reduced 
to a quarter of a pound of meat per head, while the 
health of the inhabitants began to break down Under 
their confinement. Their interest, however, was keenly 
aroused by the attempt made in the De Beers workshops 
to build a gun which might reach their opponents. 
This remarkable piece of ordnance, constructed by 
an American named Labram by the help of tools 
manufactured for the purpose and of books found in the 
town, took the shape eventually of a 28 lb. rifled gun, 
which proved to be a most efficient piece of artillery. 
With grim humour, Mr. Ehodcs’s compliments had been 
inscribed upon the shells — a fair retort in view of the 
openly expressed threat of the enemy that in case of his 
capture they would carry him in a cage to Pretoria^ 

The Boers, though held off for a time by this 'un- 
expected piece of ordnance, prepared a terrible answer 
to it. On February 7th an enormous gun, throwing ta 
96 lb. shell, opened from Kamfersdara, which is fofir 
miles from the centre of the town. The shells, 'following 
the evil precedent of the Germans in 1870, were fired 
not at the forte, but into the,thickly populated city. 3)eiy 
and night these huge missiles exploded, shattering the 
houses and occasionally kilUng or maianiiigthe oeoupiails, 
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BtaMi tbouBamds of 41ie women aAd ohildren were 
eonve^ down the mhiefli wbere» in the eleotrie-lighted 
tnnzMlB, tbe^ lay in eomfort and salety . One Bttrprising 
revenge the Boers bed, for by an extraordinary cbanoe 
one of the few men killed by their gun was the 
ingenious Labram who had constructed the 28-pounder. 
By an even more singular chance, Leon, who was 
reeponsible for bringing the big Boer gun, was struck 
immediately afterwards by a long-range rifle-shot from 
the garrison. 

The historian must be content tr give a tame 
aeeoont of the siege of Kimberley, for the thing itself 
was tame. Indeed * siege * is a misnomer, for it was 
mther an investment or a blockade. Buch as it was, how- 
ever, the inhabitants became very restless under it, and 
though there were never any prospects of surrender 
the utmost impatience began to be manifested at the 
protracted delay on the part of the relief force. It was 
not till later that it was understood how cunningly 
Kimberley had been used as a bait to hold the enemy 
until final prepaxatiops had been made for bis destiue- 
tkm. 

And at last the great day came^ It is on record how 
dtomatie was the meeting between the mounted outposts 
of the detoders and the advance guard of the relisven, 
whose advent aeems to have been equally unexpected 
by friexid and foe. A skimush was in progress on 
February 15th between a party of the Kimberley Light 
Horse and of the Boers, when a new body of horsemen, 
naeeeognised by either side, appeared upon the plain 
«wi epened fim upon the enemy. One of the strangers 
'Mie uf) to the patvoL * What the dickens does K«LJ[. 
itfeane&yaiur ahonlderWi^? ’ he asked, *lt means 
ffimbsriey light Horse, Who are you? ’ ; < J amone 
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of tbo New<fZealanders.' Maoaufa^jr in ]>is vnlde^t dnoam 
of the f oture of the much^quoted New-Zonlai^te mmm 
pictured Jiim as heading a rescue force for tbe relief of 
a British town in the heart of Africa. 

'l^e population had assembled to watch the taigb^y 
cloud ol dust which rolled along the south-eaeteni 
horizon. What was it which swept westwards within 
its reddish heart ? Hopeful and yet fearful they eawjkhe 
huge bank draw nearer and nearer. An assault from 
the whole of Cronje’s army was the thought which 
passed through many a mind. And then the duBt"Ofottd 
thinned, a mighty host of horsemen spurred out Irom it, 
and in the extended far-flung ranks the glint oft spaar^ 
heads and the gleam of scabbards told of the.Hussaw 
and Lancei's, while denser banks on either flank snarhed 
the position of the whirling guns. Wearied and spent 
with a hundred miles’ ride the dusty riders and tihe 
panting, dripping horses took fresh heart as they iMMir 
the broad city before them, and swept with martial 
rattle and jingle towards the cheering crowds. Amid 
shouts and tears French rode into Kimberley while his 
troopeiB encamped outside the town. 

To know how this bolt was prepeured anid how 
launched, the narrative must go back to the beghmijag 
of the month. At that period Methuen and his men 
were still faced by Gronje and his entrefiehed foa^aeS, 
who, in spite of occasional bombardments, held Iheir 
position between Kimberley and the relieving ‘army. 
French, having handed oter the operations at Oelesbeig 
to Clements, hsd gone down to Cape Town totMtnler wifeh 
Boberts md Kitchener. Thence they all ifareb sosade 
their way to 'the Modder Bhrer^ which wad iedidiB% 
about to be l^sse Of a more largely cotaoeiM sediOs 
of operations than any which had yet been undertclbea, 
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In order to draw the Boer attention away from the 
bhnnderbolt which was about to fall upon their left flank, 
a strong demonstration ending in a brisk action was 
made early in February upon the extreme right of 
Oronje’s position. The force, consisting of the Highland 
Brigade, two squadrons of the 9th Lancers, No. 7 Go. 
Boyal Engineers, and the 62nd Battery, was under the 
command of the famous Hector Macdonald. 'Fight- 
ing Mac * as he was called by his men, had joined his 
regiment as a private, and had worked through the 
grades of corporal, sergeant, captain, major, and colonel, 
until now, still in the prime of his manhood, he found 
himself riding at the head of a brigade. A bony, 
craggy Scotsman, with a square fighting head and a bull- 
dog jaWf he had conquered the exclusiveness and routine 
of the British service by the same dogged qualities 
which made him formidable to Dervish and to Boer. 
With a cool brain, a steady nerve, and a proud heart, he 
is an ideal leader of infantry, and those who saw him 
manoBuvre his brigade in the crisis of the battle of 
Omdurman speak of it as the one great memory which 
they carried back from the engagement. On the field of 
battle he turns to the speech of his childhood, the jagged, 
rasping, homely words which brace the nerves of the 
northern soldier. This was the man who had come from 
India to take the place of poor Wauchope, and to put 
fresh heart into the gallant but sorely stricken brigade. 

The four regiments which composed the infantry of 
the force— the Black Watch, the Argyll and Sutherlands, 
the Seaforths, and the Highland Light Infantry— left 
Lord Methuen’s camp on Saturday, February 8rd, and 
halted at Fraser’s Drift, passing on next day to Koodoos- 
berg. The day was very hot, and the going very heavy, 
and many men fell out, some never to return. The 
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drift (or ford) was fonnd, howerer, to be midefe&ded, 
and was seised by Macdonald, who, after pitching camp 
on the south side of the river, sent out strong parties 
across the drift to seize and entrench the Koodoosbetg 
and some adjacent kopjes which, lying some three- 
quarters of a mile to the north-west of the drift formed 
the key of the position. A few Boer scouts were seen 
hurrying with the news of his coming to the head 
laager. 

The effect of these messages was evident by Tuesday 
(February 6th), when the Boers were seen to be assembling 
upon the north bank. By next morning they were there 
in considerable numbers, and began an attack upon a 
crest held by the Seaforths. Macdonald threw two 
companies of the Black Watch and two of the Highland 
Light Infantry into the fight. The Boers made excellent 
practice with a 7-pounder mountain gun, and their rifle 
fire, considering the good cover which our men had, was 
very deadly. Poor Tait, of the Black Watch, good 
sportsman and gallant soldier, with one wound hardly 
healed upon his person, was hit again. * They've got 
me this time,' were his dying words. Blair, of the Sea- 
forths, had his carotid out by a shrapnel bullet, aqd lay 
for hours while the men of his company took turns to 
squeeze the artery. But our artillery silenced the Boer 
gun, and our infantry easily held their riflemen. Babktg- 
ton with the cavalry brigade arrived from the camp 
about 1.80, moving along the north bank of the river. 
In spite of the fact that men and horses were weary from 
a tiring march, it was hoped by Macdonald's force ifadt 
they would work round the Boers and make aa attempt 
to capture either them or their gun. Bui the horsemen 
seem not to have realised the position of the partaes, or 
that possibiHty of bringing off a considevable emip, so the 
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(iBite'^QlaDBie to a tame AonQluaioD, ^o^Boeire^x^BtinDg im- 
BttOHied from theiir atUok. < OaThutoday,.‘Eobruiury 9tht 
th^Btf^ei^feiimd^ohaira withdrawn, and on the same oyen* 
iag one' own fotee was recalled, to the surprise and die- 
aj^iointfiiont of the public at home, who had not realised 
that in dfrecting their attention to their right flank 4he 
eolnmn had already produced the effect upon the enemy 
for which they had been sent. They could not be left 
there, as they were needed for those great operations 
isbieh Were pending. It was on tlio 9th that the brigade 
rethrood ; on the 10th they were congratulated by Lord 
Bobsrts in person ; and on the 11th those new disposi- 
SiQoa were made which were destined not only to relieve 
Kimberley, but to inflict a blow upon the Boer cause 
from^wiiich it was never able to recover. 

' fimaJl, brown, and wrinkled, with puckered eyes and 
alert manner^ Lord Eoberts in spite of his sixty-seven 
yeard preserves the figure and energy of youth. The 
notive npeo-air life of India keeps men fit for the saddle 
When in England they would only sit their club ann- 
afaairs, and it is hard for any one who sees the Wiry 
figure and brisk Step of Lord Eoberts to realise that he 
has !spent forty ^oue years of soldisring in what used to 
be regarded as an unhealthy climate. He had oafried 
into late life the habit of martial exercise, and a Eosaian 
trnvnller has left it on recol’d that the eight which 
surprised him most in India was to see the veteran 
oornmeader of the army ride forth with his spaar and 
oaery off the peg with the skiil of a ptaotised troopef. 
^Lofhis early youth he had Shown in the SLatmy^jbfaat^be 
possessed dhe fighting energy of the soldier to ifi rennurb- 
aUndeg&'ee; baiit wsa only is the Afghan; War od 1880 
ihnt hwiiad ten loppontnnity of proving thaif ho had renr 
slid move vtelnaUe gifts, fibo power of swSftrcreOQldttOs 
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and <deiemiBed exBtiUtiosi* M the eriflie of jbhe^^he 
and hie Army diseppeered entirely from the in^blio hen 
only tto emerge dramatioally as vtotore at a point f/thsea 
hundred miles distant from, where they had vanuhed^,,! 

It is not only as a soldier, but as a man« that Loid 
Roberts possesses some remarkable charaoteristtos^ Kje 
has in a supreme degree that magnetic quality whseh 
draws not merely the respect but the love of those who 
know him. In Chaucer’s phrase, he is a very perfect 
gentle kuight. Soldiers and regimental officers have for 
him a feeling of personal affection such as the unemn* 
tional British Army has never had for any leader in the 
course of our history. His chivalrous oourtesy, his 
unerring tact, his kindly nature, bis unselfish «nd 
untiring devotion to their interests have all endeared 
him to those rough loyal natures, who would follow him 
with as much confidence and devotion as the yreynerdp 
of the Guard had in the case of the Great £mperev,» 
There were some who feared that in Bober ts's ease, aa.in 
so many more, the donga and kopje of South Afrisia 
might form the grave and headstone of a militsKiy 
r^utation, but far from this being so be oonsisr 
tently showed a wide sweep of strategy and a power 
of conoeiving the effect of scattered movements over a 
great extent of country which have surprised his warmost 
admirers. In the second week of February hia 4ia- 
positions were ready, and there followed the swift seraes 
of blows which brought the Boers upon their kneas. 
Of tiiese wo shaB only describe here the exploits o| ths 
fine force of cavalry which* after a ride of a hpn^rad 
miles, broke out of tiie heart ol that reddish^ dukt* 
cloud and swept the Boer besiegers a'way from hard- 
pressed Kimberley. • 

. Jn order to strike uAeapeptedly, LosdfBoberfo had 
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ndt only made a strong demonstration at Eoodoosdtift, 
at the other end of the Boer line, but he had 'Withdrawn 
his main force some forty miles south, taking them 
down by rail to Belmont and Enslin with such secrecy 
that even commanding officers had no idea whither the 
troops were going. The cavalry which had come from 
French’s command at Colesberg had already reached 
the rendezvous, travelling by road to Naanwpoort, and 
thence by train. This force consisted of the Carabineers, 
New South Wales Lancers, Inniskillings, composite 
regiment of Household Cavalry, 10th Iiussars, with 
some mounted infantry and two batteries of Horse 
Artillery, making a force of nearly three thousand 
sabres. To this were added the 9th and 12th Lancers 
from Modder Biver, the 16th Lancers from India, the 
Soots Greys, which had been patrolling Orange River 
from the beginning of the war, Bimington’s Scouts, and 
two brigades of mounted infantry under Colonels Ridley 
and Hannay. The force under this latter officer had a 
severe skirmish on its way to the rendezvous and lost 
fifty or sixty in killed, v^ounded, and missing. Five other 
batteries of Horse Artillery were added to the force, 
making seven in all, with a pon^toon section of Royal 
Engineers. The total number of men was about five 
thousand. By the night of Sunday, February lltb, this 
-formidable force had concentrated at Bamdam, twenty 
miles north-east of Belmont, and was ready to advance. 
At two in the morning of Monday, February 12th, the 
start was made, and the long sinuous line of night-riders 
moved off over the shadowy veldt, the beat of twenty 
thousand hoofs, the clank of steel, and the ramble of gun- 
wfaeels and tumbrils sw6l^ng into a deep low roar like 
the surge upon the shingle. 

Two rivers, the Riet and the Modder, mtervened 
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between French and Kimberley. By daylight on the 
12th the head of his force had reached WaterTal Drift, 
which was found to be defended by a body of Boers 
frith a gun. Leaving a small detachment to hold 
them, French passed his men over Dekiel’s Drift, 
higher up the stream, and swept the enemy out of his 
position. This considerable force of Boers had come 
from Jacobsdal, and were just too late to get into 
position to resist the crossing. Had we been ten 
minutes later, the matter would have been much more 
serious. At the cost of a very small loss he held both 
sides of the ford, but it was not until midnight that the 
whole long column was brought across, and bivouacked 
upon the northern bank. In the morning the strength 
of the force was enormously increased by the arrival of 
one more horseman. It was Koberts himself, who had 
ridden over to give the men a send-off, and the sight of 
his wiry erect figure and mahogany face sent them full 
of fire and confidence upon their way. 

But the march of this second day (February ISth) 
was a military operation of some difficulty. Thirty 
long waterless miles had to be done before they could 
reach the Modder, ai^l it was possible that even then 
they might have to fight an action before winning the 
drift. The weather was very hot, and through the long 
day the sun beat down from an unclouded sky, wliile the 
soldiers were only shaded by the dust-bank in wl^ioh 
they rode. A broad arid plain, swelling into stony 
hills, surrounded them on every side. Here and there 
in the extreme distance, mounted figures moved over 
the vast expanse — ^Boer scouts who marked in amaae- 
ment the advance of this gr^t array. Onoe or iwtoe 
these men gathered together, and a spatter of rifle Are 
broke onft upon our left flank, but the great tide swept 
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Oil and carried them with it. Often in this desolate 
land the herds of mottled springbok and of grey rek- 
bek could be seen sweeping over the plain, or stopping 
tnth that curiosity upon which the hunter trades, to 
stare at the unwonted spectacle. 

So all day they rode, hussars, dragoons, and lancers, 
over the withered veldt, until men and horses drooped 
with the heat and the exertion. A front of nearly two 
miles was kept, the regiments moving two abreast in 
open order ; and the sight of this magnificent cloud of 
horsemen sweeping over tho great barrel, plain was a 
glorious one. The veldt had caught fire upon the right, 
and a black cloud of smoke with a lurid heart to it 
covered ihe flank. The beat of the sun from above and 
the swelter of dust from below were overpowering. 
Gun horses fell in the traces and died of pure exhaustion. 
The men, parched and silent, but cheerful, strained 
their eyes to pierce the continual mirage which played 
over the horizon, and to catch the first glimpse of the 
Modder. At last, as the sun began to slope down to the 
west, a thin line of green was discerned, the bushes 
which skirt the banks of that ill-favoured stream. With 
renewed heart the cavalry pushed,, on and made for the 
drift, while Major Bimington, to whom the onerous 
duty of guiding the force had been entrusted, gave a 
sigh of relief as he saw that he had indeed struck the 
retj point at which he had aimed. 

The essential thing in the movements had been 
speed — ^to reach each point before the enemy could 
coneentrate to oppose them. Upon this it depended 
whether they would find five hundred or flye thonsasd 
wvdting on the further ba^. It must have been ^wtth 
Bindw eyes titat Ftwnoh watched hie 'first vegiment 
ndedoem te Klip Drift If the Boere shenld JutveJMd 
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notice of his coming and have transferred some of thaio 
40*p(»Lader8, he might lose heavily before^ ha iorced 
the stream. But this time, at last, ho had OQmpletel|r 
outmancBuvred them. He came with the naWs of hhl 
coming, and Broadwood with the 12th Lancers rushed 
the drift. The small Boer force saved itself hy flight, 
and the camp, the wagons, and the supplies remained 
with the victors. On the night of the 18th he had 
secuied the passage of the Modder, and up to the eafl^ 
morning the horses and the guns were splashing 
through its coflee-coloured waters. 

French’s force had now come level to the main 
position of the Boers, but had struck it upon the extreme 
left wing. The extreme right wing, thanks to the 
Eoodoosdrift demonstratioii, was fifty miles off, and 
this line was naturally very thinly held, save only at the 
central position of Magersfontein. Croisje could npt 
denude this central position, for he saw Methuen stiU 
waiting in front of him, and in any case £lip Drift is 
twenty-five miles from Magersfontein. But the Boer 
left wing, though scattered, gathered into some soriiof 
cohesion on Wednesday (February 14th), and made an 
effort to check the victorious progress of the cavalry. It 
was necessary on this day to rest at Klip Drift, antil 
Kelly-Kenny should come up with the iufiuutry to hold 
what had been gained. All day the small bodmOf 
Boers came riding in and taking up positions betmaOq 
the column and its objective. 

Next morning the advance was resumed, the oohlmn 
being still forty miles from Kimbedey with the enemy 
in unknown force between. Some four miles oat farcmsh 
came tt|Mn.ihdur pontion, two hills with a lcmg^ta.Aek 
betwean/ifrmm which. caasS a brisk xifle £ceei|piiQrted^^ 
arhlleia^ dBat Breseh mm potonist aoi to H 
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but could not even be retarded. Disregaiding the Boer 
ftre completely the cavalry swept in wave after wave over 
tile low nek, and so round the base of the hills. The 
Boer riflemen upon the kopjes must have seen a mag* 
niflcent military spectacle as regiment after regiment, 
the 9th Lancers leading, all in very open order, swept 
across the plain at a gallop, and so passed over the nek. 
A few score horses and half as many men were left 
behind them, but forty or fifty Boers were cut down in 
the pursuit. It appears to have been one of the very 
few occasions during the campaign when ^hat obsolete 
and absurd weapon the sword was anything but a dead 
weight to its bearer. 

And now the force had a straight run in before it, for 
it had outpaced any further force of Boers which may 
have been advancing from the direction of Magersfontein. 
The horses, which had come a hundred miles in four 
days with insufficient food and water, were so done that 
it was no uncommon sight to see the trooper not only 
walking to ease his horse, but carrying part of his 
monstrous weight of saddle gear. But in spite of 
fatigue the force pressed on until in the afternoon a 
distant view was seen, across the reddish plain, of the 
brick houses and corrugated roofs of Kimberley. The 
Boer besiegers cleared off in front of it, and that night 
(February 15th) the relieving column camped on the 
plain two miles away, while French and his staff rode in 
to the rescued city. 

The war was a cruel one for the cavalry, who 
were handicapped throughout by the nature of the 
eonntry and by the tactics of the enemy. They are 
certainly the branch of the service which had least 
opportunity for distinction. ' The work of scouting and 
patrolling is the most dangerous which a soldier can 
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undertake, and yet from its very nature it can find no 
chronicler. The war correspondent, like Providence, is 
always with the big battalions, and there never was a 
campaign in which there was more unrecorded heroism, 
the heroism of the picket and of the vedette which finds 
its way into no newspaper paragraph. But in the 
larger operations of the war it is difficult to say that 
cavalry, as cavalry, have justified their existence. In 
the opinion of many the tendency of the future will be 
to convert the whole force into mounted infantry. How 
little is required to turn our troopers into excellent foot 
soldiers was shown at Magersfontein, where the 
12th Lancers, dismounted by the command of their 
colonel. Lord Airlie, held back the threatened flank 
attack all the morning. A little training in taking cover, 
leggings instead of boots, and a rifle instead of a 
carbine would give us a formidable force of twenty 
thousand men who could do all that our cavalry does, 
and a great deal more besides. It is undoubtedly 
possible on many occasions in this war, at Colesberg, at 
Diamond Hill, to say ‘ Here our cavalry did well.’ They 
are brave men on good horses, and they may be expected 
to do well. But th^ champion of the cavalry cause 
must point out the occasions where the cavalry did 
something which could not have been done by the sam^ 
number of equally brave and equally well-mounted 
infantry. Only then will the existence of the cavalry 
be justified. The lesson both of the South African 
and of the American civil war is that the light horse- 
man who is trained to fight on foot is the type of the 
future. 

A few more words as a sequel to this short sketch of 
the siege and relief of Kimberley. Oonsiderable suzprise 
has been expressed that the great gun at Eamferedam, a 
c T 
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pieed tvhich mast have weighed many tons and ootild 
not have been moved by bulloek teams at a rate of 
hiore than two or three miles an hour, should have eluded 
ohr cavalry. It is indeed a surprising circumstance, 
and yet it was due to no inertia on the part of our 
leaders, but rather to one of the finest examples of Boer 
tenacity in the whole course of the war. The instant 
that Kekewich was sure of relief he mustered every 
available man and sent him out to endeavour to get 
the gun. It had already been removed, and its retreat 
was covered by the strong position of Dronfield, which 
Was held both by riflemen and by light artillery. Finding 
himself unable to force it, Murray, the commander of the 
detachment, remained in front of it. Next morning 
(Friday) at three o’clock the weary men and horses of 
two of French’s brigades were afoot with the same object. 
But still the Boers were obstinately holding on to Dron 
field, and still their position was too strong to forc^ and 
tdo ettended to get round with exhausted horses. It 
Was nht until the night after that the Boers abandoned 
their excellent rearguard action, leaving one light gun in 
the hands of the Gape Police, but having gained such a 
staH for their heavy one that French, who had othet and 
more important objects in view, could not attempt to 
follow it. 



CHAPTER XIX 

PAABDEBBRO 


Lord Roberts’s operations, prepared with admirable 
Becrecy and carried out with extreme energy, aimed at 
two different results, each of wliich he was fortunate 
enough to attain. The first was that an overpowering 
force of cavalry should ride round the Boer position 
and raise the siege of Kimberley : the fate of this 
expedition has already been described. The second was 
that the infantry, following hard on the heels of the 
cavalry, and holding all that they had gained, should 
CBtablish itself upon Gronje’s left flank and out his 
connection with Bloemfontein. It is this portion of the 
operations which has now to be described. 

The infantry force which General Roberts had 
assembled was a very formidable one. The Guards 
he had left under Methuen in front of the lines of 
Magersfontein to contain the Boer force. With them 
he had also left those regiments which had fought 
in the 9th Brigade in all Methuen’s actions, l^ese, al 
will be remembered, were the 1st Northumberland 
Fusiliers, the 2nd Yorkshire Light Infantry, the 2nd 
Northamptons, and one wing of the Loyal North Lamar 
Bhire Regiment. These stayed to hold Qna^ in his 
position. 

There remained three diviaimiB of inffamiry, one 01 
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irhich, the ninth, was made np on the spot. These i^ere 
constituted in this way t — 


12th Brigade 
(Enox) 


18th Brigade 
(Stephenson) 


Oxford Light Infantry 

Glonccsters (2nd) 

West Riding 

Buffs 

Essex 

Welsh 

Warwicks 

Yorks 


1 - 

14th Brigade 

(Chermsido) 


15th Brigade 


(Wavell) 

CQ 1 


.§ 1 
•c ® 

Highland Brigade 

(Macdonald) 


19tb Brigade 


(Smitb-Dorrien) 


\ 


Soots Borderers 

Lincolns 

Hampshires 

Norfolks 

North Staffords 

Cheshires 

■ S. Wales Borderers 
East Lancashires 

I Black Watch 
I Argyll and Sutherlands 
j Scaforths 

I Highland Light Infantry 
^Gordons 
j Canadians 

I Shropshire Light Infantry 
iCoriiwall Light Infantry 


With these were two brigade divisions of artillery 
under General Marshall, the first containing the 18th, 
62nd, and 75th batteries (Colonel Hall), the other the 
76th, Slst, and 82nd (Colonel McDonnell). Besides 
these there were a howitzer battery, a naval contingent 
of font 4*7 gone and four 12-poander8 undet Captau^ 
Beaffctoft of the * Philomel.’ The force was soon inereased 
by the konsfcr ^ the Guards and the aniysl oC more 
artillery ; but the numbers which started on Mfimdsy» 
February 19th, amounted roughly to twenty-five tboasand 
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foot and eight thoneand horse with 98 guns^Hi consider^ 
able army to handle in a foodless and almost Waterless 
country. Seven hundred wagons drawn by eleven 
thousand mules and oxen, all collected by the genius for 
preparation and organisation which characterises Lord 
Kitchener, groaned and creaked behind the columns. 

Both arms had concentrated at Bamdam, the cavalry 
going down by road, and the infantry by rail as far as 
Belmont or Enslin. On Monday, February 12th, the 
cavalry had started, and on Tuesday the infantry were 
pressing hard after them. The first thing was to secure 
a position upon Cronje's flank, and for that purpose the 
6th Division and the 9th (Kelly-Kenny’s and Colvile’s) 
pushed swiftly on and arrived on Thursday, February 
15th, at Klip Drift on the Modder, which had only been 
left by the cavalry that same morning. It was obviously 
impossible to leave Jacobsdal in the hands of the enemy 
on our left flank, so the 7th Division (Tucker’s) turned 
aside to attack the town. Wavell’s brigade carried 
the place after a sharp skirmish, chiefly remarkable 
for the fact that the City Imperial Volunteers found 
themselves under Are for the first time and bore them- 
selves with the gallaptry of the old train-bands whose 
descendants they are. Our loss was two kiUed and twenty 
wounded, and we found ourselves for the first time firmly 
established in one of the enemy’s towns. In the excellent 
German hospital were thirty or forty of our wounded. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, February 15th, our 
cavalry, having left Klip Drift in the morning, were 
pushing hard for Kimberley. At Klip Drift was Kelly- 
Kenny’s 0th Division. South of Klip Drift at Vfegdraai 
was Colvile’s 9th Diwsion, while the 7th revision was 
approaching ' Jacebadal. Altogether the Brxtish forces 
wer^ extended over » hne of Icrty * nilesl The same 
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erctting baw the r^ef of Kimberley and the taking 
of Jaoobfidal, bat it also saw the captare of one of oar 
eonvoys by the Boers, a dashing exploit which struck 
08 upon what was undoubtedly our vulnerable point. 

It has never been cleared up whence the force of 
Boers came which appeared upon our rear on iMt 
occasion. It seems to have been the same body which 
had already had a skirmish with Hannay’s Mounted 
Infantry as they went up from Orange River to join the 
rendezvous at Bamdam. The balance of evidence 
is that they had not come from Colesberg or any 
distant point, but that they were a fcrce under the 
command of Piet De Wet, the younger of two famous 
brothers. Descending to Waterval Dritt, the ford 
over the Biet, they occupied a line of kopjes, which 
ought, one would have imagined, to have been care- 
fully guarded by us, and opened a brisk fire from 
rifles and guns upon the convoy as it ascended the 
northern bank of the river. Numbers of bullocks were 
soon shot down, and the removal of the hundred and 
eighty wagons made impossible. The convoy, which 
contained forage and provisions, had no guard of its own, 
but the drift was held by Colonel Bidley with one 
eompsAy of Gordons and one hundred and fifty mounted 
infantry without artillery, which certainly seems an 
hMidequate force to secure the most vital and vulnerable 
spot in tiie line of communications of an army of forty 
thousand men. The Boers numbered at the first some five 
or six hundred men, but their position was such that 
they could not be attacked. On the other hand they 
were net stxonigi enough to leave their shelter in ordur to 
divre in the British guards who, lying in extended order 
b e twon ^ ikevWagens end the AssaflaBta* were jBespng^np 
a wtoadgr hnd lUfativB iflr& Qaptain Head» lof ^the Beet 
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LanooBbir^ Begiment, a fine natural aoldiar^ijonunauded 
the British firing line, and neither he nor any q£ his 
men doubted that they could hold off the ^emy for 
an indefinite time. In the course of the afterf^ooa 
reinforcements arrived for the Boers, but Kitchener’s 
Horse and a field battery came back and reetore4,the 
balance of power. In the evening the latter swayed 
altogether in favour of the British, as Tucker appear|4 
upon the scene with the whole of the 14th Brigade ; but 
as the question of an assault was being debated a positive 
order arrived from Lord Boberts that the convoy ehould 
be abandoned and the force return. 

If Lord Boberts needed justification for this decision^ 
the future course of events will furnish it. One of 
Napoleon’s maxims in war was to concentrate all one’s 
energies upon one thing at one time. Boberts’s aim was 
to outflank and possibly to capture Cronje’s army* If 
he allowed a brigade to be involved in a rearguard actioUi 
his whole swift-moving plan of campaign might be dis- 
located. It was very annoying to lose a hundred and 
eighty wagons, but it only meant a temporary iucon- 
venience. The plan of campaign was the essential 
thing. Therefore he^ sacrificed his convoy and hurried 
bis troops upon their original mission. It was with 
heavy hearts and bitter words that those who had fought 
so long abandoned their charge, but now at least there 
are probably few of them who do not agree m the 
wisdom of the sacrifice. Our loss in this affair waa, be- 
tween fifty and sixty killed and wounded. The Boers 
were unable to get rid of the stores, and they we 
eventually distributed among thefocalJarmeraaodi^- 
covered again as the British forces fiowedove; the opnntry* 
Another amsK disaster occurred to ns on ^ 
day inihe loss of men of K coinpaniF^f Kitehener’s 
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Horse, which had been left as a gaard to a well in ^e 
desert. 

But great events were coming to obscure those small 
checks which are incidental to a war carried out over 
immense distances against a mobile and enterprising 
enemy. Gronje had suddenly become aware of the net 
which was closing round him. To the dark fierce man 
who had striven so hard to make his line of kopjes im- 
pregnable it must have been a bitter thing to abandon 
his trenches and his rifle pits. But he was crafty as well 
as tenacious, and he had the Boer horror of being cut 
off — an hereditary instinct from fathers who had 
fought on horseback against enemies on foot. If at 
any time during the last ten weeks Methuen had con- 
tained him in front with a thin line of riflemen with 
machine guns, and had thrown the rest of his force on 
Jacobsdal and the east, he would probably have attained 
the same result. Now at the rumour of English upon 
his flank Gronje instantly abandoned his position and 
his plans, in order to restore* those communications with 
Bloemfontein upon which he depended for his supplies. 
With furious speed he drew in his right wing, and then, 
one huge mass of horsemen, guns, land wagons, he swept 
through the gap between the rear of the British cavalry 
bound for Kimberley and the head of the British infantry 
at Klip Drift. There was just room to pass, and at it 
he dashed with the furious energy of a wild beast rush- 
ing from a trap. A portion of his force with his h^avy 
guns had gone north round Kimberley to Warrenton ; 
many of the Freestaters also had slipped away and 
rOtuhied to their hirms. The remainder, number- 
ing Hbout six thousand mei}, the majority of whom wens 
TmnMalers; swept through between the Britfsh^foreesi 
TUit novbment ‘was carried out on the ‘ flight ' t>f 
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February 15th, aad’liad it been a Uttle ^nieker it might 
have been concluded before we were aware of it. But 
the lumbering wagons impeded it, and on the Friday 
morning, February 16th, a huge rolling cloud of dust on 
the northern veldt, moving from west to east, told our out^ 
posts at Klip Drift that Gronje’s army had almost slipped 
through our fingers. Lord Kitchener, who was in com- 
mand at Klip Drift at the moment, instantly unleashed 
his mounted infantry in direct pursuit, while Knox's 
brigade sped along the northern bank of the river to 
cling on to the right haunch of the retreating column. 
Gronje's men had made a night march of thirty miles 
from Magersfontein, and the wagon bullocks were ex- 
hausted. It was impossible, without an absolute aban- 
donment of his guns and stores, for him to get away 
from his pursuers. 

This was no deer which they were chasing, however, 
but rather a grim old Transvaal wolf, with his teeth 
flashing ever over his shoulder. The sight of those 
distant white-tilted wagons fired the blood of every 
mounted infantryman, and sent the Oxfords, the Buffs, 
the West Bidiugs, and the Gloucesters racing along ^ 
river bank in the glorious virile air of an African morn- 
ing. But there were kopjes ahead, sown with fierce 
Dopper Boers, and those tempting wagons were only to 
be reached over their bodies. The broad plain across 
which the English were hurrying was suddenly swept 
with a storm of bullets. The long infantry line extended 
yet further and lapped round the flank of the Boer posi- 
tion, and once more the terrible duet of the Mauser and 
the Lee-lfetford was sung while the 81 st field battery 
hurried up in time to add its deep roar to their higher 
chorus. With ffne judgment *Ooii§e held on to • the hat 
moment*of safety, and then with a swift inovunwntid the 
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vWiieiBdda ftUT^er line two miUee oft end again oiu^P^ 
at hie eager puvauerg. All day the gam and weary 
eeaigtiard stalled off the fiery advance of the infantry, 
and at nightfall the wagons were still nntahen. 
pursuing force to the north of the river was, it must be 
remembered, numerically inferior to the pursued, so that 
in simply retarding the advance of the enemy and in 
giving other British troops time to come up, Knox’s 
brigade was doing splen^d work. Had Cronje been 
well advised or well informed, he would have left his 
guns and wagons in the hope that by a swift dash over 
the Modder he might still bring his army dway in safety. 
He seems to have underrated both the Britii^ numbers 
and the British activity. 

On the night then of Friday, February 16th, Cronje 
lay upon the northern bank of the Modder, with bis 
stores and guns still intact, and no enemy in front of him, 
though Knox’s brigade and Hannay’s Mounted Infantry 
were behind. It was necessary for Cronje to cross the 
river in order to be on the line for Bloemfontein. As 
tibe river tended to the north the sooner he could cross 
the better. On the south side of the river, however, were 
ooneideffable British forces, and th^ obvious strategy wab 
to hurry them forward and to block every drift at which 
he could get over. The river runs between very deep 
banks, so steep that one might almost describe them as 
small chiffB, and there was no chance of a borsemaA, far 
less a wagon, crossing at any point save those where the 
convenience of traffic and the use of years had worn 
sloping )|»ths down to the shallows. The British knew 
metly thosefore what the places were which had to he 
lOoiihe use made of the next few hours tbs 
aamsnoaifaifairetif the whaio openutisa miiilfidep«ad»' 
.wShaiiMaMbt drift to Oroi^ was onlyaiiiileijUK.tiiio 
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distiuit, Klipkrftal the oame ; next to that the Paarda- 
berg Drift; next to that the Wolveskraal Drift, each 
about Beyen miles from the other. Had Gronje pnehed 
on instantly after the action, he might have got across at 
Klipkraal. But men, horses, and bullocks were equally 
exhausted after a long twenty-four hours’ mainfaing 
and fighting. He gave his weary soldiers some hours’ 
rest, and then, abandoning seventy-eight of his wagons, 
he pushed on before daylight for the farthest off of the 
three fords (Wolveskraal Drift). Gould he reach and 
cross it before his enemies, ho was safe. The Elipkraad 
Drift had in the meanwhile been secured by the Buffs, 
the West Hidings, and the Oxfordshire Light Infantry 
after a spirited little action which, in the rapid rush of 
events, attracted less attention than it deserved. The 
brunt of the fighting fell upon the Oxfords, who lost ten 
killed and thirty-nine wounded. It was not a waste of 
life, however, for the action, though small and hardly 
recorded, was really a very essential one in the campaigUi. 

But Lord Eoberts’s energy had infused itself into 1 ms 
divisional commanders, his hrigadiers, his colonels, and 
so down to the humblest Tommy who tramped and 
stumbled through th^ darkness with a devout faith that 
’ Bobs ’ was going to catch * old Croi\je ’ this time. The 
mounted infantry had galloped round from the north to 
the south of the river, crossing at Elip Drift and secaring 
the sonthem end of Klipkraal. Thither also came 
Stephenson’s brigade from Kelly-Kenny’s Division, whUe 
Knox, finding in the morning that Gronje was gone, 
marched along the northern bank to the same spot • Jka 
Klipkraal was safe, the mounted infantry pushed oh at 
once and seeured the south^ end of^tbe Faatddbarg 
Diift^^whi^or they wm lolkwed thsl same nraniiig hy 
StephanlQii and Knox. There isenudned ^only ^iha 
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Wolveskraal Drift to block, and this had already been 
done by as smart a piece of work as any in the war. 
Wherever French has gone he has done well, but his 
crowning glory was the movement from Kimberley to 
head off GrODje*s retreat. 

The exertions which the mounted men had made in 
the relief of Kimberley have been already recorded. 
They arrived there on Thursday with their horses dead 
beat. They were afoot at three o’clock on Friday morn- 
ing, and two brigades out of three were hard at work all 
day in an endeavour to capture the Dronfield position. 
Yet when on the same evening an order came that French 
should start again instantly from Kimberley and en- 
deavour to head Gronje’s army off, he did not plead 
inability, as many a commander might, but taking every 
man whose horse was still fit to carry him (something 
under two thousand out of a column which had been at 
leftst five thousand strong), he started within a few hours 
and pushed on through the whole night. Horses died 
under their riders, but still the column marched over 
the shadowy veldt under the brilliant stars. By happy 
chance or splendid calculation they were heading straight 
for the one drift which was still op^n to Gronje. It was 
a close thing. At midday on Saturday the Boer advance 
guard was already near to the kopjes which command 
it. But French’s men, still full of fight after their 
march of thirty miles, threw themselves in front and 
seized the position before their very eyes. The last of 
the drifts was closed. If Gronje was to get across now, he 
must crawl out of his trench and fight under Boberte’s 
conditions, or ha might remain under his own conditions 
until Boberts’s forces closed round him. With him lay 
ti]le aUeraative. In the meantime, BtiU ignorant of the 
fences about him, but finding himself beaded off . by 
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French, he made hia way down to the river and <^apied 
a long atretch of it between Paardeberg Drift and 
Wolveakraal Drift, hoping to force hia way acroas. This 
was the situation on the night of Saturday, February 17 th. 

In the course of that night the British brigades, 
staggering with fatigue but indomitably resolute to crush 
their evasive enemy, were converging upon Paardeberg. 
The Highland Brigade, exhausted by a heavy march over 
soft sand from Jacobsdal to Klip Drift, were nerved to 
fresh exertions by the word * Magersfontein,’ which flew 
from lip to lip along the ranks, and pushed on for 
another twelve miles to Paardeberg. Close at their 
heels came SmiLh-Dorrien’s 19th Brigade, comprising 
the Shropshires, the Cornwalls, the Gordons, and the 
Canadians, probably the very fluost brigade in the whole 
army. They pushed across the river and took up their 
position upon the north bank. The old wolf was now 
fairly surrounded. On the west the Highlanders were 
south of the river, and Smith-Dorrien on the north. On 
the oast Kelly-Kenny’s Division was to the south of the 
river, and French with his cavalry and mounted iufautry 
were to the north of it. Never was a general in a more 
hopeless plight. Do what he w'ould, there was no possible 
loophole for escape. 

There was only one thing which apparently should 
not have been done, and that was to attack him. His 
position was a formidable one. Not only were the 
banks of the river fringed with his riflemen under 
excellent cover, but from these banks there extended on 
each side a number of dongas, which made admirable 
natural trenches. The only possible aftack from either 
side mus^ be across a level plain at least a thousand or 
fifteen hundred yards in 'width, where our numbers 
would only swell Qur losses. It must be a bold soldier, 
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ttndiA (te'bolder civilian, <vdio would ventee to quevtion 
aaMopCration carried cut under the immediate personal 
direetion of Lord Kitchener ; but the general conaensuB 
of opinion among critics may justify that which might 
be temerity in the individual. Had Cronje not been 
tightly surrounded, the action with its heavy Iobbcb 
might have been justified as an attempt to hold him 
until his investment should be complete. There seems, 
however, to be no doubt that he was already entirely sur- 
rounded, and that, as experience proved, we had only to 
sit round him to insure his surrender. It is not given 
to the greatest man to have every soldierly gift equally 
developed, and it may be said without offence that Lord 
Kitchener’s cool judgment upon the actual field of battle 
has not yet been proved as conclusively as his long- 
headed power of organisation and his iron determination. 

Putting aside the question of responsibility, what 
happened on the morning of Sunday, February 18 th, 
was that from every quarter an assault was urged across 
the Isvel plains, to the north and to the south, upon the 
lines of desperate and invisible men who lay in the 
dongas and behind the banks of the river. Everywhere 
there was a terrible monotony about the experiences of 
the various regiments which learned once again the 
grim lessons of Colenso and Modder Biver. We surely 
did not need to prove once more what had already been 
BO amply proved, that bravery can be of no avail against 
conoeal^riflemen well entrenched, and that the more 
hSjrdy is the attack the heavier must be the repulse. 
Over the long circle of our attack Knox's brigade, 
Stephehson's brigade, the Highland brigade, Bmith- 
brigade all fare^ alike. In each ease there 
wan llhe advance until they were within the thousandl- 
y&rd flib Sone, then the resistless sleet of bufiett whidh 
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compelled 4hem to get down and to keep down. Had 
they evwn then reoognieed that they^wnre atten^tmg 
the impoBBible, no great harm might hiwe been done* 
but with generous emulation the men of the Toiione 
regiments made little rushes, company by oempaiiy, 
towards the river bed, and found themselves tfHit 
exposed to a more withering fire. On the nor^ievn 
bank Bmith-Dorrien’s brigade, and espedally tbs 
Canadian regiment, distinguished themselves by the 
magnificent tenacity with which they persevered in their 
attack. The Comwalls of the same brigade swept up 
almost to the river bank in a charge which was the 
admiration of all who saw it. If the miners of Johan* 
nesburg had given the impression that the Cornishman 
is not a fighter, the record of the county regiment in the 
war has for ever exploded the calumny. Men who were 
not fighters could have found no place in Smith*Dorvien's 
brigade or in the charge of Paardeberg. 

While the infantry had been severely handiled by 
the Boer riflemen, our guns, the 76tb, 61st, and 8find 
field batteries, with the 65th howitzer battery, h«ui been 
shelling the river bed, though our artillery fire proved aS 
usual to have little ^fiect against scattered and hidden 
riflemen. At least, however, it distracted their atten- 
tion, and made their fire upon the exposed infantry 
in front of them less deadly. Now, as in Naptfieon’^s 
time, the effect of the guns is moral rather than 
material. About midday French’s horse-ariiUery guns 
came into aotion from the north. Smoke and ffames 
frem the dongas told that some of our shells had fiiMen 
among the wagons and their combustible stores. * 

The Boar line had proved itself to be On 

eaoh fbee, but at its ends the tesult of the aeUionims 
to push them vpf and to (^xteii the strOtoh of the river 
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vliibh WM held by them. On the north bank Smith* 
Deerien’s brigade gained a considerable amount of 
ground. At the other end of the position the Welsh, 
Yorkshire, and Essex regiments of Stephenson’s brigade 
did some splendid work, and pushed the Boers for some 
distance down the river bank. A most gallant but 
impossible charge was made by Colonel Hannay and a 
number of mounted infantry against the northern bank. 
He was shot with the majority of his followers. General 
Knox of the 12th Brigade and General Macdonald 
of the Highlanders were among the wounded. Colonel 
Aldworth of the Cornwalls died at the head of his 
men. A bullet struck him dead as he whooped his 
West Countrymen on to the charge. Eleven hundred 
killed and wounded testified to the fire of our attack and 
the grimness of the Boer resistance. The distribution of 
the losses among the various battalions — eighty among 
the Canadians, ninety in the West Biding Regiment, one 
hundred and twenty in the Seaforths, ninety in the York- 
shires, seventy-six in the Argyll and Sutherlands, ninety- 
six in the Black Watch, thirty- one in the Oxfordshires, 
fifty-isix in the Cornwalls, forty-six in the Shropshires — 
shows how universal was the gaUan|;ry, and especially how 
well the Highland Brigade carried itself. It is to be feared 
that they had to face, not only the fire of the enemy, but 
also that of their own comrades on the further side of the 
river. A g^eat military authority has stated that it 
takes many years Ibr a regiment to recover its spirit gnd 
steadiness if it has been heavily punished, and yet within 
two months of Magersfontein we find the indomitable 
Highlanders taking without fiinchiug the very bloodiest 
Shiu;e, 9 ( tbis bloody dgy—wd this after a mandl of thirty 
mll^ no pause before going into action* A eeimlse 
it losy have hsen* but they .bear no name of .which they 
may be more proud upon the victory scroll of their colours. 
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What had wo got in return for our elevoi hnndrcid 
oaBnaltiei ? We had contracted the Boer position from 
about three miles to less than two. Bo much was to 
the good, as the closer they lay the more effective onr 
artillery fire might be expected to be. Bat it is probable 
that our shrapnel alone, without any loss of life, might 
have effected the same thing. It is easy to be wise after 
the event, but it does certainly appear that with our 
present knowledge the action at Paardeberg was as un* 
rie(;osBary as it was expensive. The sun descended on 
Sunday, February 18 th, upon a bloody field and crowded 
field hospitals, but also upon an unbroken circle of 
British troops still hemming in the desperate men who 
lurked among the willows and mimosas which drape the 
brown steep banks of the Modder. 

There was evidence during the action of the presence 
of an active Boer force to the south of us, probably the 
same well-handled and enterprising body which had 
captured our convoy at Waterval. A small party of 
Kitchener’s Horse was surprised by this body, and thirty 
men with four officers were taken prisoners. Much has 
been said of the superiority of South African scouting to 
that of the British regulars, but it must be confessed 
that a good many instances might be quoted in which 
the colonials, though second to none in gallantry, have 
been defective in that very quality in which they were 
expected to excel. 

This surprise of our cavalry post had more serious 
consequences than can be measured by the loss of men, 
ior by it the Boers obtained possession of a strong kopje 
called Kitchener’s Hill, lying about two miles distant on 
the south-east of our position. The movement was an 
admirable one strategically upon their part^ for it gave 
their beleaguered comrades a first station on the line of 
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thtir r«fcreai. Gould they only win their way to that 
koiije^ ft rearguard aetion mi^t be fought &om there 
nihioh would cover the eseape of at least a portion of the 
force. Be Wet| if he was indeed responsible for the man- 
ceuvree of these Southern Boers, certainly handled his 
small force with a discreet audacity which marks him as 
the bom leader which he afterwards proved himself to be. 

If the position of the Boers was desperate on 
Sunday, it was hopeless on Monday, for in the course 
of the morning Lord Roberts came up, closely followed 
by the whole of Tucker’s Division (7tb) from Jacobsdal. 
Our artillery also was strongly reinforced. The 18th, 
62nd, and 76th field batteries came up with three naval 
4*7 guns and two naval 12*pounderB. Thirty-five 
thousand men with sixty guns were gathered round the 
little Boer army. It is a poor spirit which will not 
applaud the supreme resolution with which the gallant 
farmers held out, and award to Cronje the title of one 
of the most grimly resolute leaders of whom we have 
any record in modern history. 

For a moment it seemed as if his courage was giving 
way. On Monday morning a message was transmitted 
by him to Lord Kitchener asking^or a twenty-four hours’ 
armistice. The answer was of course a curt refusal. To 
this he replied that if we were so inhuman as to prevent 
him from burying his dead there was nothing for him 
save surrender. An answer was given that a messenger 
with power to treat should be sent out, but in the 
interval Cronje had changed his mind, and disappeared 
with a snarl of contempt into his burrows. It had be- 
come known that women and children were in the laager, 
lad a message was sent offering them a place of safety, 
bni even to this a vslu^ was given. The rsasons for 
this last decision are ineosuieivahle.* ) 

Lord Roberts’s dispositions were simple, efficacious, 
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and above bJI bloodied. Smlth-Dorrien’e <bngade^ who 
were winning in the Weetern army eomething of the 
reputation which Hart’e Iriddmdn had won in Natal« 
were placed astride of the river to the west, with 
orders to push gradually np, as occasion served, using 
trenches for their approach. Ghermside’s brigade occu- 
pied the same position on the east. Two other divisions 
and the cavalry stood round, alert and eager, like 
terriers round a rat-hole, while all day the pitiless guns 
crashed their common shell, their shrapnel, and their 
lyddite into the river-bed. Already down there, amid 
slaughtered oxen and dead horses under a burning son, 
a horrible pest-hole had been formed which sent its 
mephitic vapours over the countryside. Occasionally 
the sentries down the river saw amid the brown eddies 
of the rushing water the floating body of a Boer vdiich 
had been washed away from the Golgotha above. Dark 
Oronje, betrayer of Potchefstroom, iron-handed ruler of 
natives, reviler of the British, stern victor of Magersfon- 
tein, at last there has come a day of reckoning for you ! 

On Wednesday, the 2lBt, the British, being now sure 
of their grip of Cronje, turned upon the Boer force 
which had occupied ^he hill to the south-east of the 
drift. It was clear that this force, unless driven away, 
would be the vanguard of the relieving army which 
might be expected to assemble from La^ysmitb, Bloem- 
fontein, Oolesberg, or wherever else the Boww ceuM 
detach men. Already it was known that reinfoytaMite 
who had left Natal whenever they heard that till i'fee 
State was invaded were drawing near. It waaneocasai^y 
to cru^tite force upon the bill before it became too 
powerfoL For this purpose the cavalry cal^lortfi, 
Broadwood with the IGtfa Hussars, IBth Iianoers, and 
two batteries ipblag lotmd on one side, while French with 
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the 9th and 16th Lancers, the Household Cavalry, and 
two other batteries skirted the other. A force of Boers 
was met and defeated, while the defenders of the hill 
were driven off with considerable loss. In this well- 
managed affair the enemy lost at least a hundred, of 
whom fifty were prisoners. On Friday, February 23rd, 
another attempt at rescue was made from the south, but 
again it ended disastrously for the Boers. A party 
attacked a kopje held by the Yorkshire regiment and 
were blown back by a volley, upon which they made for 
a second kopje, where the Buffs gave them an even 
rougher reception. Eighty prisoners were marched in. 
Meantime hardly a night passed that some of the Boers 
did not escape from their laager and give themselves 
up to our pickets. At the end of the week we had taken 
six hundred in all. 

In the meantime the cordon was being drawn ever 
tighter, and the fire became heavier and more deadly, 
while the conditions of life in that fearful place were 
such that the stench alone might have compelled 
surrender. Amid the crash of tropical thunderstorms, 
the glare of lightning, and the furious thrashing of rain 
there was no relaxation of British ^vigilance. A balloon 
floating overhead directed the fire, which from day to 
day became more furious, culminating on the 26th 
with the arrival of four 5-inch howitzers. But still 
there came no sign from the fierce Boer and his gallant 
followers. Buried deep within burrows in the river 
bank the greater part of them lay safe from the shells, 
but the rattle of their musketry when the outposts 
moved showed that the trenches were as alert as ever. 
!ni)e thing could only have one end, however, and Lord 
Roberts, with admirable judgment and patience, refused 
to hurry it at the expense of the lives of his soldiers. 
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The two brigades at either end of the Boer lines had 
lost no chance of pushing in, and now they had come 
within striking distance. On the night of February 
26th it was determined that Smith-Dorrien’s men 
should try their luck. The front trenches of the 
British were at that time seven hundred yards from the 
Boer lines. They were held by the Gordons and by the 
Canadians, the latter being the nearer to the river. It 
is worth while entering into details as to the arrange- 
ment of the attack, as the success of the campaign was 
at least accelerated by it. The orders were that the 
Canadians were to advance, the Gordons to support, and 
the Shropsliires to take such a position on the left as 
would outflank any counter attack upon the part of the 
Boers. The Canadians advanced in the darkness of the 
early morning before the rise of the moon. The front 
rank held their rifles in the left hand and each extended 
right hand grasped the sleeve of the man next it. The 
rear rank had their rifles slung and carried spades. 
Nearest the river bank were two companies (G and H.) 
who were followed by the 7th company of Boyal Engi- 
neers carrying picks and empty sand bags. The long line 
stole through a pitcky darkness, knowing that at ax^ 
instant a blaze of fire such as flamed before the ^igh- 
landers at Magersfontein might crash out in front of 
them. A hundred, two, three, four, five hundred paces 
were taken. They knew that they must be close upon 
the trenches. If they could only creep silently enough, 
they might spring upon the defenders unannounced. 
On and on they stole, step by step, praying lor silence. 
Would the gentle shuffle of feet be heard by the men 
who lay within etone-throw of them ? Their h(^ had 
begun to ciia when there broke upon the silence of 
the night a resonant metallic rattle, the thud of a fsiUigg 
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man, an empty clatter 1 They had walked into a line of 
meat^cans elung npon a wire. By measBrement it was 
only ninety yards from the trench. At tiiat instant a 
single rifle sounded, and the Canadians hurled themselyes 
do^n upon the ground. Their bodies had hardly touched 
it when from a line six hundred yards long there came 
one furious glare of rifle fire, with a hiss like water on a 
red-hot plate, of speeding bullets. In that terrible red 
light the men as they lay and scraped desperately for 
cover could see the heads of the Boers pop up and down, 
and the fringe of rifle barrels quiver and gleam. How the 
regiment, lying helpless under this fire, escaped destruc- 
tion is extraordinary. To rush the trench in the face 
of such a continuous blast of lead seemed impossible, 
and it was equally impossible to remain where they 
were. In a short time the moon would be up, and they 
would be picked off to a man. The outer companies 
upon the plain were ordered to retire. Breaking up into 
loose order, they made their way back with surprisingly 
little loss ; but a strange contretemps occurred, for, 
lea|>ing suddenly into a trench held by the Gordons, 
they transfixed themselves upon the bayonets of the men. 
A subaltern and twelve men received bayonet thrusts — 
none of them fortunately of a very serious nature. 

'While these events had been taking place upon the 
left of the line, the right was hardly in better plight. 
All firing had ceased for the moment— the Boers being 
evidently under the impression that the whole attack 
had recoiled. Uncertain whether the front of the small 
party on the right of the second line (now conskitisigof 
Whhe siity-five Sappers and Oanadians lying in one 
line) was clear for firing should tiie Boevs leave 
their' tMnohes, Captain Boileau, of ihb 'Sappms, crawled 
fenrktd ' along tha bank of the xtrer, and di ae ov ered 
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Oupiam SkWn mA tea mu of tbe 4 kmSMm^ the bxkd* 
ysfol» of the fldng line, &>mly enseonoed ino. ofotioe^of 
the river beak overlooking tiie laAger, finite hapjpyoii 
being reasenred es to the protimity of ea|i^t. iSiih 
brought the total number of the deriag bend 119 ^ke 
Beventy-five rifles. Meanwhile, the Gordons, solMUdMid 
perplexed by the flying phantoms who had hbeii flitting 
into and over their trenches for the past few miautes, 
sent a messenger along the river bank to ascertain, 
in their turn, if their own front was olear to and if 
not, what state the survivors were in. To this message 
Colonel Kincaid, B.E., now in command of the fomam 
of the assaulting paiiiy, replied that his meki would be 
well entrenched by daylight. The little party had been 
distributed for digging as well as the darkness and their 
ignorance of their exact position to the Boena would 
permit. Twice the sound of the picks brought angry 
volleys from the darkness, but the work was never 
stopped, and in the early dawn the workers found not 
only that they were secure themselves, but that they 
were in a position to enfilade over half a mile of Boer 
trenches. Before daybreak the British crouched low 
in their shelter, so that with the morning light the Boers 
did not realise the change which the night had wrought. 
It was only when a burgher was shot as he filled bis 
pannikin at the river that they understood how tbeir 
position was overlooked. For half an hour a brisk fire 
was maintained, at the end of which time a white flag 
went up from the trench. Kincaid stood up on his 
parapet, sad a single haggard figure emerged from the 
Boer warren. * The burghers have had enough ( what 
are they to do 9 ' said he. JiM he epoke his ooMadoi 
Boramblod oat h^und him and oamo waUung ahd fw 
ning over to> ttie firitiBh' lineSk dt WM ndt w^moiWiut 
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likely to be forgotten by the perched luid grimy wrrioni 
who etood up and cheered until the cry came craehuig 
beck to them again from the distant Britieh camps. No 
doubt Crooje had already realised that the extreme 
limit of his resistance was come, but it was to that 
handful of Sappers and Canadians that the credit is 
immediately due for that white flag which fluttered on 
the morning of Miyuba Day over the lines of Paardeberg. 

It was six o’clock in the morning when General 
Pretyman rode up to Lord Boborts’s headquarters. 
Behind him upon a white horse was p dark-bearded 
man, with the quick restless eyes of a hunter, middle- 
sieed* thickly built, with grizzled hair flowing from 
under a tall brown felt hat. He wore the black broad- 
cloth of the burgher with a green summer overcoat, and 
carried a small whip in his hands. His appearance was 
that of a respectable London vestryman rather than of 
a most redoubtable soldier with a particularly sinister 
career behind him. 

The Generals shook hands, and it was briefly 
intimated to Cronje that his surrender must be uncon- 
ditional, to which, after a short silence, he agreed. His 
only stipulations were personal^ that his wife, his 
grandson, his secretary, his adjutant, and his servant 
might accompany him. The same evening he was 
despatched to Cape Town, receiving those honourable 
attentions which were due to his valour rather than to 
his character. His men, a pallid ragged crew, emerged 
from their holes and burrows, and delivered up their 
rifles* It is pleasant to add that, with much in their 
memories to exasperate them, the British privates 
toeelfld their enemies with as large-hearted a courtesy 
m IjofcdiBoherts had shown to their leader. Our4otal 
capture niimhered eome three thousand of the Transvaal 
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and etoven bwidred ol tba Free State. That the latter 
were not far more numerons wae due to the fact that 
many ha4 already ehredded off to their farma. Besides 
Gronje, Wolverans of the Transvaal, and the German 
artillerist Albrecht, with forty-four other field-cornets 
and commandants, fell into our hands. Six small guns 
were also secured. The same afternoon saw the long 
column of the prisoners on its way to Modder Biver, 
there to be entrained for Cape Town, the most singular 
lot of people to be seen at that moment upon earth — 
ragged, patched, grotesque, some with goloshes, some 
with umbrellas, coffee-pots, and Bibles, their favourite 
baggage. So they passed out of their ten days of 
glorious history. 

A visit to the laager showed that the horrible smalls 
which had been carried across to the British lines, and 
the swollen carcasses which had swirled down the muddy 
river were true portents of its condition. Strong-nerved 
men came back white and sick from a contemplation of 
the place in which women and children had for ten days 
been living. From end to end it was a festering mass 
of corrji^ption, overshadowed by incredible swarms of 
files. Yet the engii^er who could face evil sights and 
nauseous smells was repaid by an inspection of the 
deep narrow trenches in which a rifleman could crouch 
with the minimum danger from shells, and the caves in 
which the non-combatants remained in absolute sefety. 
Of their dead we have no accurate knowledge, but two 
hundred wounded in a donga represented th^ir losses, 
not only during a bombardment of ten days, but also 
in that JpMu^deberg engagement which had cost} ns 
eleven hundred casualties. No more convincing qiaqiple 
could be adduced both of the advantage of the defcnep 
over the attach, and of the harmlessness ol the fiereest 
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if «tpMe4 ifr ft huin ispums and 

Itea to'^ake pfepenratiOiiB. 

A fortnight had ehtpeed emce Lord Boherts had 
laanched his forces from Bamdam, and that fortnight 
had nought a complete reTolntion in the campaign. 
It is hard to recall any instance in the histcvy of irar 
where a single movement has created snch a change 
over BO many different operations. On February 14th 
ELimberley was in danger of capture, a victorious Boer 
army was lacing Methuen, the lines of Magersfontein 
appeared impregnable, Clements was being pressed at 
Odesbelg, Gatacre was stopped at Stormberg, BuHer 
^ouM not pass the Tugela, and Ladysmith was fri a 
perilous condition. On the 28th Kimberley had been 
rehflived, the Boer army was scattered or taken, the lines 
of Magersfontein were in our possession, Clements found 
his assailants retiring before him, Gatacre was able to 
advance at Stormberg, Buller had a weakening army 
in front of him, and Ladysmith was on the eve of relief. 
And all this had been done at the cost of a very mode- 
rate loss of life, for most of which Lord Roberts was in 
no sense answerable. Here at last was a reputation so 
weU fonnded that even South Afrionn warfare could only 
ccmffrm and increase it. A single master hand had in an 
instant turned England’s night to day, and had brought 
ns out of that nightmare of miscalculation and disaster 
whi<ffi had weighed so long upon our spirits. His was 
the master hand, but there were others at his side without 
whom that hand might have been paralysed : Eitcdiener 
title organiser, French the cavalry leader — to these two 
men, second only to their chief, are the results of the 
dperations due. Hendersqn, the most capablfil head Mof 
Inteimettbe^ and Biohardsonl who under aH diffioidties 
fsd ifrbb^, maty eaeh claim his share in tiie suebesfeh 



CHAPTER XX 

ROBERTS’ B ADVANCE ON BLOEMFONTEIN 

The surrender of Gronje had taken place on Fehmary 
27th, obliterating for ever the triamphant memories 
which the Boers had for twenty years associated with that 
date. A halt was necessary to provide food for the hnhgry 
troops, and above all to enable the cavalry horses to piek 
up. The supply of forage had been most inadequate, 
and the beasts had not yet learned to find a living from 
the dry withered herbage of the veldt.^ In addition to 
this, they had been worked most desperatdy during thA 
fortnight which had elapsed. Lord Roberts waited 
therefore at Osfontein, which is a farmhouse close to 
Paardeberg, until his cavalry were fit for an advance. 
On March 6th he began his march for Bloemfentein. ' 
The force which had been hovering to the ^ohtfa and 
east of him during the Paardeberg operatfons had mSan*- 
while been reinforced from Colesberg and ft:*oni ‘Lady>> 
smith until it had attained considerable pTo^rtioilS. 
This army, under the leadership of De Wet, bad tidraik 
up a strong position a few miles to the east, covering <4 
considerable range of kopjes. On March 8rd a fOoon- 
naissanee was made of it, in which some of odr gtms 
were engaged ; but it was not until three days later that 

‘ A bstlBry which turned out its horses to graso found that the 
puiried'orMturia iSmply gallopid •ibout As plain, bbS omM Snfy be 
fcjr the M 

when t&ej ruined and waited in lines for their ^qaefiags to im 
put on*' 
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the army advanoed with the intention of turning or 
forcing it. In the meantime reinforcements had been 
arriving in the British camp, derived partly from the 
regiments which had been employed at other points 
during these operations, and partly from newcomers 
from the outer Empire. The Guards came up from 
Klip Drift, the City Imperial Volunteers, the Australian 
Mounted Infantry, the Burmese Mounted Infantry and 
a detachment of light horse from Ceylon helped to form 
this strange invading army which was drawn from five 
continents and yet had no alien in its ra^ ks. 

The position which the enemy had taken up at 
Poplars Grove (so called from a group of poplars round 
a farmhouse in the centre of their position) extended 
across the Modder River and was buttressed on either 
side by well-marked hills, with intermittent kopjes 
between. With guns, trenches, rifle pits, and barbed 
wire a bull-headed general might have found it another 
Magersfontein. But it is only just to Lord Roberts’s 
predecessors in command to say that it is easy to do 
things with three cavalry brigades which it is difficult to 
do with two regiments. The ultimate blame does not 
rest with the man who failed with the two regiments, 
bat with those who gave him inadequate means for the 
work which he had to do. And in this estimate of 
means our military authorities, our politicians, and our 
public were all in the first instance equally mistaken. 

Lord Roberts’s plan was absolutely simple, and yet, 
had it been carried out as conceived, absolutely effective. 
It was not his intention to go near any of that entangle- 
ment of ditch and wire which had been so carefully 
ereated for his undoing. The weaker party, if it be wise, 
aloiiot for its weakness by efitrenchments. The stronger 
party, if it be wise, leaves the entrenchments alone and 
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uses its strength to go round them. Lord Roberts 
meant to go round. With his immense preponderanoe 
of men and guns the capture or dispersal of the enemy's 
army might be reduced to a certainty. Once surround^, 
they must either come out into the open or they must 
surrender. 

On March 6th the cavalry were brought across the 
river, and in the early morning of March 7th they were 
sent off in the darkness to sweep round the left wing of 
the Boers and to establish themselves on the line of 
their retreat. Kelly*Kenny’s Division (6th) had orders to 
follow and support this movement. Meanwhile Tucker 
was to push straight along the southern bank of the 
river, though we may surmise that his instructions were, 
in case of resistance, not to push his attack home. 
Colvile’s 9th Division, with part of the naval brigade, 
were north of the river, the latter to shell the drifts in 
case the Boers tried to cross, and the infantry to execute 
a turning movement which would correspond with that 
of the cavalry on the other Bank. 

The plan of action ^as based, however, upon one 
supposition which proved to be fallacious. It was that 
after having prepared, so elaborate a position the enemy 
would stop at least a little time to defend it. Nothing 
of the sort occurred, however, and on the instant that 
they realised that the cavalry was on their flank they 
made off. The infantry did not fire a shot. 

The result of this very decisive flight was to derange 
all calculations entirely. The cavalry was not yet in 
its place when the Boer army streamed off between the 
kopjes. One would have thought, however, that they 
would have bad a dash for the wagons and the guns, 
even if they were past them. It is un&ir to Oritioiie 
a movement until one is certain as to the pontive 
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(Ordm whieh the leaclev my have received ; but on the 
laqe.of it it is clear that the sweep of our cavalry was 
not wide enough, and that they erred by edging to the 
left instead of to the right, so leaving the flying enemies 
always to the outside of them. 

As it was, however, there seemed every possibility of 
their getting the guns, but De Wet very cleverly covered 
them by his skirmishers. Taking possession of a farm- 
house on the right flank they kept up a spirited Are 
upon the 16th Lancers and upon P battery B.H.A. When 
at last the latter drove them out of their shelter, they 
again formed upon a low kopje and poured so galling a 
fire upon the right wing that the whole movement was 
interrupted until we had driven this httle body of fifty 
men from their position. When, after a delay of an 
hour, the cavalry at last succeeded in dislodging them 
— or possibly it may be fairer to say when, having 
accomplished their purpose, they retired — the guns and 
wagons were out of reach, and, what is more impor- 
tant, the two Presidents, both Bteyn and Kruger, who 
had come to stifl'en the resistance of the burghers, had 
escaped. 

Making every allowance for t^jie weary state of the 
horses, it is impossible to say that our cavalry were 
handled with energy or judgment on this occasion. 
7))^t^«geh a force of me^ and guns should he .held 
off from an object of such importance by so lanall 
a xe^istaflOe reflects no credit upon us, It would 
have been hatter to repeat the Kimberley iacttes and 
tp eweep the regiments in extended order pant the 
ohftasle if ,we eould not pass over it. At the other side 
litlie iU-defeoded kopje lay a possible termination 
anAenr crack cavalry xsgimentB.«miMnmad 
lort)iP|ratimd<let it pees out of their reach. Mowaver, 
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fl 0 Lord Boberts good-humouredly remarked at the end 
of the action, * In war you can’t expect everything to 
come out right.’ General French can afford to shed 
one leaf from his laurel wreath. On the other band, no 
words can be too high for the gallant little band of 
Boers who had the courage to face that overwhelming 
mass of horsemen, and to bluff them into regarding this 
handful as a force fighting a serious rearguard action. 
When the stories of the war are told round the fires in 
the lonely veldt farmhouses, as they will be for a century 
to come, this one deserves an honoured place. 

The victory, if such a word can apply to such an 
action, had cost some fifty or sixty of the cavalry killed 
and wounded, while it is doubtful if the Boers lost as 
many. The finest military display on the British side 
had been the magnificent marching of Kelly-Xenny’s 
6th Division, who had gone for ten hours with hardly a 
halt. One 9 lb. Krupp gun was the only trophy. On 
the other hand, Boberts had turned them out of their 
strong position, had gained twelve or fifteen miles on 
the road to Bloemfontein, and for the first time shown 
how helpless a Boer army was in country which gave 
our numbers a chai;i^ce. From now onwards it was only 
in surprise and ambuscade that they could hope for a 
success. We had learned and they had learned that 
they could not stand in the open field. 

The action of Poplars Grove was fought on March 
7th. On the 9th the army was again on its way, and on 
the 10th it attacked the new position which the Boers bad 
occupied at a place called Driefontein, or Abram’s Kraal. 
They covered a front of some seven miles in such a 
formation that their wings were protected, the northern 
by the river and the southern by flanking bastions of 
hill axtendiag for some distwooe to the rear, U the 
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position had been defended as well as it had been 
chosen, the task would have been a severe one. 

Since the Modder covered the enemy’s right the 
turning movement could only be developed on their 
left, and Tucker’s Division was thrown out very wide 
on that side for the purpose. Bui in the meanwhile 
a contretemps had occurred which threw out and 
seriously hampered the whole British line of battle. 
General French was in command of the left wing, which 
included Kelly-Kenny’s Division, the first cavalry bri- 
gade, and Alderson’s Mounted Infantry. His orders 
had been to keep in touch with the centre, and to avoid 
pushing his attack home. In endeavouring to carry out 
these instructions French moved his men more and 
more to the right, until he had really squeezed in 
between the Boers and Lord Boberts’s central column, 
and so masked the latter. The essence of the whole 
operation was that the frontal attack should not be 
delivered until Tucker had worked round to the rear of 
the position. It is for military critics to decide whether 
it was that the flankers were too slow or the frontal 
assailants were too fast, but it is certain that Kelly- 
Eenny’s Division attacked before ^e cavalry and the 
7th Division were in their place. Eelly-Kenny was 
informed that the position in front of him had been 
abandoned, and four regiments, the Buffs, the Essex, the 
Welsh, and the Yorkshires, were advanced against it. 
They were passing over the open when the crash of the 
Mauser fire burst out in front of them, and the bullets 
hissed and thudded among the ranks. The ordeal was 
a very severe one. The Yorkshires were swung round 
wide upon the right, but the rest of the brigade, the 
Welfth Begiment leading, made a frontal attack upon 
the ridge. It was done coolly and deliberately, the men 
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taking advantage of every possible cover. Boers could 
be seen leaving their position in small bodies as the 
crackling, swaying line of the British surged ever higher 
upon the hillside. At last, with a cheer, the Welshmen 
with their Kent and Essex comrades swept over the 
crest into the ranks of that cosmopolitan crew of 
sturdy adventurers who are known as the Johannes- 
burg Police. For once the loss of the defence was 
greater than that of the attack. These mercenaries 
had not the instinct which teaches the Boer the right 
instant for flight, and they held their position too long to 
get away. The British had left four hundred men on the 
track of that gallant advance, but the vast majority of 
them were wounded — too often by those explosive or ex- 
pansive missiles which make war more hideous. Of the 
Boers we actually buried over a hundred on the ridge, 
and their total casualties must have been considerably 
in excess of ours. 

The action was strategically well conceived ; all that 
Lord Roberts could do for complete success had been 
done ; but tactically it was a poor affair, considering his 
enormous preponderance in men and guns. There was 
no glory in it, save f^r the four regiments who set their 
faces against that sleet of lead. The artillery did not 
do well, and wore browbeaten by guns which they 
should have smothered under their ^e. The cavalry 
cannot be said to have done well either. And yet, when 
all is said, the action is an importajit one, for the enemy 
were badly shaken by the result. The Johannesburg 
Police, who had been among their corps d' elite, had been 
badly mauled, and the burghers were impressed by one 
more example of the impossibility of standing in anything 
approaching to open country against disciplined troops, 
Roberts had not captured the guns, but the road had been 
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cleared lor him to Bloemfontein and, what iaznore singelajr« 
to Pretoria: for though hundreds of miles intervene 
between the field of Driefontein and the Transvaal capital^ 
he never again met a force which was willing to look his 
infantry in the eyes in a pitched battle. Surprises and 
skirmishes were many, but it was the last time, save only 
at Doornkop, that a chosen position was ever held for an 
effective rifle fire — to say nothing of the push of bayonet. 

And now the army flowed swiftly onwards to the 
capital. The indefatigable 6th Division, which had 
done march after march, one more brilliant than 
another, since they had crossed the Diet liiver, reached 
Asvogel Kop on the evening of Sunday, March 11th, the 
day after the battle. On Monday the army was still 
pressing onwards, disregarding all else and striking 
straight for the heart as Blucher struck at Paris in 1814. 
At midday they halted at the farm of Gregorowski, he 
who had tried the Keform prisoners after the Kaid. The 
cavalry pushed on down Kaal Spruit, and in the evening 
crossed the Southern railway lino which connects 
Bloemfontein with the colony, cutting it at a point some 
five miles from the town. In spite of some not very 
strenuous opposition from a Boer ^rce a hill was seized 
by a squadron of Greys with some mounted infantry 
and Bimington’s Guides, aided by U battery B.H.A., 
and was held by them all that night. 

On the same evening Major Hunter-Weston, an 
officer who had already performed at least one brilliant 
teat in the war, was sent with Lieutenant Charles and 
a handful of Mounted Sappers and Hussars to cut the 
line to the north. After a difficult journey on a very 
dark night he reached his object and succeeded in find- 
ing and bbwing up a culvert. There is a Victoria Cross 
gaUantry whioh leads to nothing save personal daeora- 
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tion, and there is another and far higher gallantry of 
calculatran, whieh springs from a oo(d brain aa well as a 
hot heart, and it is from the men who possess this .rare 
quality that great warriors arise. Such feats as the 
cutting of this railway or the subsequent saving of the 
Bethulie Bridge by Grant and Popham are of more 
service to the country than any degree of mere valour 
untempered by judgment. Among other results the 
cutting of the line secured for us twenty-eight loco- 
motives, two hundred and fifty trucks, and one thousand 
tons of coal, all of which were standing ready to leave 
Bloemfontein station. The gallant little band were 
nearly cut off on their return, but fought their way 
through with the loss of two horses, and so got back 
in triumi^h. 

The action of Driefontein was fought on the 10th. 
The advance began on the morning of the lltb. On the 
morning of the 18th the British were practically masters 
of Bloemfontein. The distance is forty miles. No one 
can say that Lord Boberts cannot follow a victory up as 
well as win it. 

Some trenches had been dug and sangars erected to 
the north-west of the jtown ; but Lord Boberts, with hie 
usual perverseness, took the wrong turning and appeared 
upon the broad open plain to the south, where resistance 
would have been absurd. Already Bteyn and the irre^ 
concilables had fled from the town, and the General 
was met by a deputation of the Mayor, the Landdrost, 
and Mr. Fraser to tender the submission of the coital. 
Ifraser, a sturdy clear-headed Highlander, had been 
the one politician in the Free State who combined a 
perfect loyalty to his adopted country with a just 
appreciation of what a quarrel A Voutrane^ with the 
British ^ fiiD|iiiz<e would mean. Had Fraser’s views 

▲ A 2 
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prevailed, the Orange Free State would still exist as a 
happy and independent State. As it is, he may help her 
to happiness and prosperity as the prime minister of the 
Orange River Colony. 

It was at half-past one on Tuesday, March 18 th, that 
General Roberts and his troops entered Bloemfontein, 
amid the acclamations of many of the inhabitants, who, 
either to propitiate the victor, or as a sign of their real 
sympathies, had hoisted union jacks upon their houses. 
Spectators have left it upon record how from all that 
interminable column of yellow-clad weary men, worn 
with half rations and whole-day marches, there came 
never one jeer, never one taunting or exultant woid, as 
they tramped into the capital of their enemies. The 
bearing of the troops was chivalrous in its gentleness, 
and not the least astonishing sight to the inhabitants was 
the passing of the Guards, the dandy troops of England, 
the body-servants of the great Queen. Black with sun 
and dust, staggering after a march of thirty-eight miles, 
gaunt and haggard, with their clothes in such a state 
that decency demanded that some of the men should be 
discreetly packed away in the heart of the dense column, 
they still swung into the towi^ with the aspect of 
Kentish hop-pickers and the bearing of heroes. She, the 
venerable mother, could remember the bearded ranks who 
marched past her when they came with sadly thinned files 
back from the Crimean winter ; even those gallant men 
could not have endured more sturdily, nor have served 
her more loyally, than these their worthy descendants. 

It was just a month after the start from Ramdam 
that Lord Roberts and his army rode into the enemy's 
capital. Up to that period we had in Africa Generals 
who were hampered for want of troops, and troops wbo 
were hampered for want of Generaki. Only when the 
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Commander-in-Chief took over the main army had vre 
soldiers enough, and a man who knew how to handle 
them. The result was one which has not only solved 
the question of the future of South Africa, but has given 
an illustration of strategy which will become classical to 
the military student. How brisk was the course of 
events, how incessant the marching and fighting, may 
be shown by a brief recapitulation. On February 18tb 
cavalry and infantry were marching to the utmost 
capacity of men and horses. On the 14th the cavalry 
were halted, but the infantry were marching hard. On 
the 15th the cavalry covered forty miles, fought an 
action, and relieved Kimberley. On the 16th the 
cavalry were in pursuit of the Boer guns all day, and 
were off on a thirty-mile march to the Modder at night, 
wliile the infantry were fighting Cronje’s rearguard 
action, and closing up all day. On the 17th the 
infantry wore marching hard. On the 18th was the 
battle of Paardeberg. From the 19th to the 27 th was 
incessant fighting with Gronje inside the laager and with 
De Wet outside. From the 28th to March 6th was rest. 
On March 7th was the action of Poplars Grove with heavy 
marching ; on March 10th the battle of Driofontein. On 
the 11th and 12th the infantry covered forty miles, 
and on the 18th were in Bloemfontein. All this was 
accomplished by men on half-rations, with horses which 
could hardly be urged beyond a walk, in a land where 
water is scarce and the sun semi-tropical, each infantry- 
man carrying a weight of nearly forty pounds. There are 
few more brilliant achievements in the history of British 
arms. The tactics were occaeionally faulty, and the 
battle of Paardeberg was a blot upon the operations ; but 
the strategy of tiie General and the spirit of the soldier 
were alike admirable. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

BntATBGIO BFFBOTS OF LORD ROBEBTS’S MARCH 

From the moment that Lord Roberts with his army 
advanced from Ramdam all the other Liitish forces in 
South Africa, the Colesberg force, the Stormberg force, 
Brabant’s force, and the Natal force, had the pressure 
relieved in front of them, a tendency which increased with 
every fresh success of the main body. A short chapter 
must now be devoted to following rapidly the fortuncb 
of these various armies, and tracing the effect of Lord 
Roberts’s strategy upon their movements. They may 
be taken in turn from west to east. 

The force under General Clements (formerly 
French’s) had, as has already been told, been denuded 
of nearly all its cavalry and horse artillery, and so left 
in the presence of a very superior body of the enen^. 
Under these circumstances Clements had to withdraw 
his immensely extended line, and to concentrate at 
Arundel, dosdy followed by the elated enemy. The 
sitnation was a more critical one than has beeii 
appreciated by the public, for if the force had been 
defeated the Boers would have been in a position to cut 
Lord Roberts’s line of oommunioatioas, and tha main 
amy would have been in the air. Much credit is due, 
not oalj to General Glezheats, but to Gartor o| ijne 
WiHdiires, Haeket Fain of the Woreesteri, Riitoher of 
the 4th R.F.A., the admirable AustraUanSi and tall the 
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other good men and true who did their heat to hold the 
gap for the Empire* 

The Boer idea of a strong attack upon this point 
was strategically admirable, but tactically there was not 
sufficient energy in pushing home the advance. The 
British wings succeeded in withdrawing, and the con- 
centrated force at Arundel was too strong for attack. 
Yet there was a time of suspense, a time when every man 
had become of such importance that even fifty Indian 
syces were for the first and last time in the war, to their 
own supreme gratification, permitted for twenty-four hours 
to play their natural part as soldiers.^ But then with 
the rapid strokes in front the hour of danger passed, and 
the Boer advance became first a halt and then a retreat. 

On February 27th, Major Butcher, supported by the 
Inniskillings and Australians, attacked Bensburg and 
shelled the enemy out of it. Next morning Clements’s 
whole force had advanced from Arundel and took up its 
old position. The same afternoon it was clear that the 
Boers were retiring, and the British, following them up, 
marched into Colesberg, around which they had man- 
oeuvred so long. A telegram from Steyn to Be Wet 
found in the town toid the whole story of the retirement : 

‘ As long as you are able to hold the positions you are in 
with the men you have, do so. If not, come here as 
quickly as circumstances will allow, as matters here are 
taking a serious turn.’ The whole force passed over 
the Orange Biver unimpeded, and blew up the Norvai’s 
Pont railway bridge behind it. Clements’s brigade 
followed on March 4th, and succeeded in the ceuroe of 

' ThAra was something piteous In the ohagrin of these fine flikhs at 
being hel4 haek from their natnmiVork as soldien. A depiBtatlcaii, of 
them waited upon Lord Boberta at Bloemfonteu} to ask, with .may 
salaamst wheChsff ' his o lldren were not to see opelUtle fight ftfoiA they 
relumed.' , 
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a week in throwing a pontoon bridge over the river and 
crossing into the Orange Free State. Roberts having 
in the meanwhile seized Bloemfontein, communication 
was restored by railway between the forces, and Clements 
was despatched to Philippolis, Fauresmith, and the other 
towns in the south-west to receive the submission of the 
inhabitants and to enforce their disarmament. In the 
meantime the Engineers worked furiously at the restora- 
tion of the railway bridge over the Orange River, which 
was not, however, accomplished until some weeks later. 

During the long period which had elapsed since the 
repulse at Stormberg, General Gatacre had held his own 
at Sterkstroom, under orders not to attack the enemy, 
repulsing them easily upon the only occasion when they 
ventured to attack him. Now it was bis turn also to 
profit by the success which Lord Roberts had won. On 
February 2drd he re-occupied Molteno, and on the same 
day sent out a force to reconnoitre the enemy’s position 
at Stormberg. The incident is memorable as having 
been the cause of the death of Captain de Montmorency, ‘ 
one of the most promising of the younger officers of the 
British army. He had formed a corps of scouts, consist- 
ing originally of four men, but soon expanding to seventy 
or eighty. At the head of these men he confirmed the 
reputation for desperate valour which he had won in the 
Soudan, and added to it proofs of the enterprise and 
judgment which go to make a leader of light cavalry. 
In the course of the reconnaissance he ascended a small 

1 De Montmorency had established a remarkable influence over his 
rough followers. To the end of the war they could not speak of him 
without tears in their eyes. When I asked Sergeant Howe why his 
captain went almost alone up the. hill, his answer was, ‘ Because the 
captain knew no fear.’ Byrne, his soldier servant (an Omdorman V.O. 
Utohis xaastei}, gallpped madly off next morning with a saddled hone 
to bring back nls oaptsin alive or dead, and had to be iorelbty lelied 
and restrained by our cavaliy. 
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kopje aocompanied by three oompanionB, Colonel HoBkier, 
a London Volunteer Boldier, Vice, a civilian, and Sergeant 
Howe. * They are right on the top of ub/ he cried to 
his comrades, as he reached the summit, and dropped 
next instant with a bullet through his heart. Hoskier 
was shot in five places, and Vice was mortally wounded, 
only Howe escaping. The rest of the scouts, being farther 
back, were able to get cover and to keep up a fight until 
they were extricated by the remainder of the force. Alto^ 
gether our loss was formidable rather in quality than 
in quantity, for not more than a dozen were hit, while the 
Boers suffered considerably from the fire of our guns. 

On March 5th General Gatacre found that the Boers 
were retreating in front of him^-in response, no doubt, 
to messages similar to those which had already been 
received at Oolesberg. Moving forward he occupied the 
position which had confronted him so long. Thence, 
having spent some days in drawing in his scattered de- 
tachments and in mending the railway, he pushed forward 
on March 12th to Burghersdorp, and thence on the 18th 
to Olive Siding, to the south of the Bethulie Bridge. 

There are two bridges which span the broad muddy 
Orange liiver, thick 'v^th the washings of the Basutoland 
mountains. One of these is the magnificent high rail- 
way bridge, already blown to ruins by the retreating 
Boers. Dead men or shattered horses do not give a 
more vivid impression of the unrelenting brutality of 
war than the sight of a structure, so graceful and so 
essential, blown into a huge heap of twisted girders and 
broken piers. Half a mile to the west is the road bridge, 
broad and old-fashioned. The only hope of preserving 
some mode of crossing the difficult river lay in ^ the 
chance that the troops might anticipate the Boars who 
were about to destroy this bridge. 
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, In this they weva amgalarly fBvoimd Joy fioriune. 
On the arrival of a snuJl party of Boouts and of the 
Cape Police under Major Nolan-Keylan at the end of the 
bridge it was found that all was ready to blow it up, the 
mine sank, the detonator fixed, and the wire laid. Only 
the connection between the wire and the charge had not 
been made. To make sure, the Boers had also laid 
several boxes of dynamite under the last span, in case 
the mine should fail in its effect. The advance guard 
of the Police, only six in number, with Nolan-Neylan at 
their head, threw themselves into a building which com- 
manded the approaches of the bridge, and this handful 
of men opened so spirited and well-aimed a fire that the 
Boers were unable to approach it. As fresh scouts and 
policemen came up they wore thrown into the firing lino, 
and for a whole long day they kept the destroyers from the 
bridge. Had the enemy known how wealc they were and 
how far from supports, they could have easily destroyed 
them, but the game of bluff was admirably played, and 
a fire kept up which held the enemy to their rifle pits. 

The Boers were in a trench commanding the bridge, 
and their brisk fiie msde it impossible to cross. On the 
other hand, our lifle fire commanded the mine and pre- 
vented any one from exploding it. But at the approach 
of darkness it was certain that this would be done. The 
situation was saved by the gallantry of yoimg Popham 
of the Berbyshires, who crept across with two men and 
removed t^ detonators. There still remained the 
dynamite under the further span, and this also they 
MmavhAf carrying it off across the bridge under a heavy 
$m4* The work was made absolutely complete a. little 
ktorfliy 4be exploit of Oiqptain Grant of the Sappers, who 
deter the ohWges Irom the hoies in which they ihaid>lieeD 
sunk, and dropped them into the river, tiius atoiduig 
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the oheiace that they migtit be exploded next morniog 
by ehell fine. The feat of Popham and of Hranti/WM 
not only most gallant but of extraordinary Bervioe to the 
country ; but the highest credit belongs to Nolan-Neylan, 
of the Police, for the great promptitude and gallani^ of 
his attack, and to McNeill for his support. On that road 
bridge and on the pontoon bridge at Norval’s Pont Lord 
Roberts’s axmy ^as for a whole month dependent for 
their supplies. 

On March 15th Gatacre’s force passed over into 
the Orange Free State, took possession of Bethulie, and 
sent on the cavalry to Springfontein, which is the junc- 
tion where the railways from Cape Town and from East 
London meet. Here they came in contact with two 
battalions of Guards under Pole-Carew, who had been 
sent down by train from Lord Roberts’s force in the 
north. With Roberts at Bloemfontein, Gataore at 
Springfontein, Clements in the south-west, and Brabant 
at AUwal, the pacification of the southern portion of the 
Free State appeared to be complete. Warlike opera* 
tions seemed for the moment to be at an end, and 
scattered parties traversed the country, * bill-stickuig,’ at 
the troops called it — tRat is, carrying Lord Roberts’s pro- 
clamation to the lonely farmhouses and outlying villages. 

In the meantime the colonial division of tha^ £ne 
old African fighter, General Brabant, had begun to play 
its part in the campaign. Among the many judieioaa 
arrangements which Lord Roberts made immediately 
after his arrival at the Cape was the assembling «f the 
greater part of the scattered colonial bands into one 
division, and placing over it a General of their k)wni a 
man who (had defended the csvase of the Empire betlx isi 
Ihe legildative assembly and the field.^ To this Itwce 
was entrusted the deftnce of the eonntry lying toithe 
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east of Gatacre’s position, and on February 15th they 
adTanoed from Penhoek upon Dordrecht. Their Imperial 
troops consisted of the Royal Scots and a section of the 
79th R.F.A., the Colonial of Brabant’s Horse, the 
Eaffrarian Mounted Rifles, the Cape Mounted Rifles 
and Cape Police, with Queenstown and East London 
Volunteers. The force moved upon Dordrecht, and on 
February 18th occupied the town after a spirited action, 
in which Brabant’s Horse played a distinguished part. 
On March 4th the division advanced once more with the 
object of attacking the Boer position at Labuschague’s 
Nek, some miles to the north. 

Aided by the accurate fire of the 79th R.F.A., the 
colonials succeeded, after a long day of desultory fighting, 
in driving the enemy from his position. Leaving a gar- 
rison in Dordrecht Brabant followed up his victory and 
pushed forward with two thousand men and eight guns 
(six of them light 7-pounderB) to occupy Jamestown, 
which was done without resistance. On March 10th the 
colonial force approached Aliwal, the frontier town, and 
so rapid was the advance of Major Henderson with 
Brabant’s Horse that the bridge at Aliwal was seized 
before the enemy could blow it up. At the other side 
of the bridge there was a strong stand made by the 
enemy, who had several Krupp guns in position ; but the 
light horse, in spite of a loss of some twenty-five men 
killed and wounded, held on to the heights which com- 
mand the river. A week or ten days were spent in pacify- 
ing the large north-eastern portion of Cape Colony, to 
which Aliwal acts as a centre. Barkly East, Hersohel, 
Lady Grey, and other villages were visited by 
detaehments of the coloniid horsemen, who pushed for- 
ward also into the soutdi-eastern portion of the Free 
State, passing through Rouxville, and so along the 
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Basutoland border as far as Wepener. The rebellion in 
the Colony was now absolutely dead in the north- 
east, while in the north-west in the Prieska and 
Carnarvon districts it was only kept alive by the fact 
that the distances were so groat and the rebel forces so 
scattered that it was very difficult for our flying columns 
to reach them. Lord Kitchener had returned from 
Paardeberg to attend to this danger upon our line of 
communications, and by his exertions all chance of its 
becoming serious soon passed. With a considerable 
force of Yeomanry and Cavalry he passed swiftly over 
the country, stamping out the smouldering embers. 

So much for the movements into the Free State of 
Clements, of Gatacre, and of Brabant. It only remains 
to trace the not very eventful history of the Natal cam- 
paign after the relief of Ladysmith. 

General Buller made no attempt to harass the 
retreat of the Boers, although in two days no fewer than 
two thousand wagons were counted upon the roads to 
Newcastle and Dundee. The guns had been removed by 
train, the railway being afterwards destroyed. Across the 
north of Natal lies the chain of the Biggarsberg moun- 
tains, and to this the^Transvaal Boers had retired, while 
the Freestaters had hurried through the passes of the 
Drakensberg in time to make the fruitless opposition 
to Roberts’s march upon their capital. No accurate 
information had come in as to the strength of the 
Transvaalers, the estimates ranging from five to ten 
thousand, but it was known that their position was 
formidable and their guns mounted in such a way as to 
command the Dundee and Newcastle roads. 

General Lyttelton’s Division had camped as far out 
as Elandslaagte with Burn Murdoch's cavalry, while 
Dundonald’s brigade covered the space between Bum 
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lfiirdooh*B western outposts and the Drakensberg 
paiSBes. Few Boers were seen, but it was known that 
the passes were hdd in some strength. Meanwhile the 
line was being restored in the rear, and on March 9th 
the gallant White was enabled to take train for Durban, 
though it was not until ten days later that the Golenso 
bridge was restored. The Ladysmith garrison had been 
sent down to Golenso to recruit their health. Thwe 
they were formed into a new division, the 4th, 
the brigades being given to Howard and Knox, and the 
command to Lyttelton, who had returned his former 
division, the second, to Glery. The 5th and 6th 
brigades were also formed into one division, the lOtb, 
which was placed under the capable command of Hunter, 
who had confirmed in the south the reputation which 
he had won in the north of Africa. In the first week of 
April Hunter’s Division was sent down to Durban and 
transferred to the western side, where they were moved 
up to Kimberley, whence they advanced northwards. 
The man on the horse has had in this war an immense 
advantage over the man on foot, but there have been 
times when the man on the ship has restored the 
balance. Captain Mahan might fiijd some fresh texts in 
the transference of Hunter’s Division, or in the subse- 
quent expedition lo Beira. 

On April 10th the Boers descended from their 
mountains and woke up our sleepy army corps by 
a brisk artillery fire. Our own guns silenced it, and 
the troops instantly relapsed into their slumber. There 
was no movement for a fortnight afterwards upon either 
side, save that of Sir Charles Warren, who lefi; the aemy 
in order to take up the governorship of British Beohu- 
analand, a district which was still in a disturbed state, 
and in which his presence had a peculiar signifioanee^ 
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Bince he had rescued portions of it from Boer dowinM^ion 
in the early days of the Transvaal Bepnblic. Hildyard 
took over the command of the 6th Division. In this 
state of inertia the Natal force remained until Lord 
Roberts, after a six weeks* halt in Bloemfontein, necessi- 
tated by the insecurity of his railway communication 
and his want of every sort of military supply, more 
especially horses for his cavalry and boots for his 
infantry, was at last able on May 2nd to start upon his 
famous march to Pretoria. Before accompanying bi^, 
however, upon this victorious progress, it is necessary to 
devote a chapter to the series of incidents and operations 
which had taken place to the east and south-east of 
Bloemfontein during this period of compulsory inactivity. 

One incident must be recorded in this place, though 
it was political rather than military. This was the 
interchange of notes concerning peace between Paul 
Kruger and Lord Salisbury. There is an old English 
jingle about * the fault of the Dutch, giving too little and 
asking too much,’ but surely there was never a more 
singular example of it than this. The united Presidents 
prepare for war for years, spring an insulting ultimatum 
upon us, invade our un|ortunate Colonies, solemnly annex 
all the portions invaded, and then, when at last driven 
back, propose a peace which shall secure for them the 
whole point originally at issue. It is difficult to believe 
that the proposals could have been seriously meant, but 
more probable that the plan may have been to strengthen 
the hands of the Peace deputation who were being sent 
to endeavour to secure European intervention. Could 
they point to a proposal from the Transvaal and a 
lefusal from England, it might, if not too curiously 
examined, excite the sympathy of those who fdlow 
emotioDi rather than facts. 
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The documents were as follow : — 

* The PresidentB oj the Orange Free State and of the 
South African Republic to the Ma/rquees of Scdiabwry. 

Bloemfontein : March 5th, 1900. 

* The blood and the tears of the thousands who have 
suffered by this war, and the prospect of all the moral and 
economic ruin with which South Africa is now threatened, 
make it necessary for both belligerents to ask them- 
selves dispassionately and as in the sight of the Triune 
God for what they are fighting and whether the aim of 
each justifies all this appalling misery and devastation. 

* With this object, and in view of the assertions of 
various British statesmen to the effect that this war 
was begun and is carried on with the set purpose of 
undermining Her Majesty's authority in South Africa, 
and of setting up an administration over all South 
Africa independent of Her Majesty’s Government, we 
consider it our duty to solemnly declare that this war 
was undertaken solely as a defensive measure to safe- 
guard the threatened independence of the South 
African Bepublic, and is only continued in order to 
secure and safeguard the incontestable independence of 
both Republics as sovereign international States, and to 
obtain the assurance that those of Her Majesty’s subjects 
who have taken part with us in this war shall suffer no 
harm whatsoever in person or property. 

‘ On these conditions, but on these conditions alone, 
are we now as in the past desirous of seeing peace 
re-established in South Africa, and of putting an end to 
the evils now reigning over South Africa ; while, if Her 
Majesty’s Government is determined to destroy the 
ifidependence of the Republics, there is nothing left to us 
and to our people but to persevere to the end in 1i)e 
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eourse already begun, in spite of the oiverwhehning 
pre*enunence of the British Empire, oonsoioufi that that 
God who lighted the mextingaishable fire of the love of 
freedom in our hearts and those of our fathers will not 
forsake us, but will accomplish His work in us and in 
our descendants. 

^We hesitated to make this declaration earlier to 
your Excellency as we feared that, as long as the 
advantage was always on our side, and as long as our 
forces held defensive positions far in Her Majesty’s 
Colonies, such a declaration might hurt the feelings of 
honour of the British people. But now that the 
prestige of the British Empire may be considered to be 
assured by the capture of one of our forces, and that 
we are thereby forced to evacuate other positions which 
we had occupied, that difficulty is over and we can no 
longer hesitate to inform your Government and people in 
the sight of the whole civilised world why we are fighting 
and on what conditions wo are ready to restore peace.' 

Such was the message, deep in its simplicity and 
cunning in its candour, which was sent by the old 
President, for it is Kruger’s style which we read in 
every line of it. Oi]^ has to get back to facts after 
reading it, to the enormous war preparations of the 
Bepublics, to the unprepared state of the British 
Colonies, to the ultimatum, to the annexations, to the 
stirring up of rebeUion, to the silence about peace in the 
days of success, to the fact that by 'inextinguishable 
love of freedom ’ is meant inextinguishable determina- 
tion to hold other white men as helots— only then can 
we form a just opinion of the worth of his message. 
One must remember also, behind the homely and pious 
phraseology, that one is dealing with a man who has 
been too Ctnning for us again and again— a man who is 
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ftB wily as the savages with whom he has treated and 
foBght. This Paul Kruger with the simple words of 
peace is the same Paul Kruger who with gentle sayings 
insured the disarmament of Johannesburg, and then 
instantly arrested his enemies — the man whose name 
was a by-word for * slimness * throughout South 
Africa. With such a man the best weapon is absolute 
naked truth with which Lord Salisbury confronted him 
in his reply : — 

Foreign Office : March 11th. 

* 1 have the honour to acknowledge your Honoars’ 
telegram dated March 5th from Bloemfont *^ 10 , of which 
the purport was principally to demand that Her Majesty’s 
Government shall recognise the “incontestable inde- 
pendence ” of the South African Bopublic and Orange 
Free State as “ sovereign international States,” and to 
offer on those terms to bring the war to a conclusion. 

^In the beginning of October last peace existed 
between Her Majesty and the two Bepublios under the 
conventions which then were in existence. A discussion 
had been proceeding for some months between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the South African Republic, 
of which the object was to obtain i'edress for certain very 
serious grievances under which British residents in the 
Bepublic were suffering. In the course of those negotia- 
tions the Bepublic had, to the knowledge of Her Majesty’s 
Government, made considerable armaments, and the 
latter had consequently taken steps to provide corre- 
sponding r^nforoements to the British garrisons of 
Cape IDown and Natal. No infringement of the rights 
gneMBteed by the conventions bad up to that time taken 
phmq QB the Britiah side. * Suddenly, at two days* notice, 
tiaa South African Bepublic, after issuing ao ihsultiiig 
oltimatiim, declared war, and the Orange Free State 
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with whom there had not eyen been any diecusBion, took 
a similar step. Her Majesty’s dominions were imme- 
diately invaded by the two Bepublics, siege was laid to 
three towns within the British frontier, a large portion 
of the two Colonies was overran with great destruction 
to property and life, and the Bepublics claimed to treat 
the inhabitants as if those dominions had been annexed 
to one or other of them. In anticipation of these opera- 
tions the South African Bepublic had been aocumulating 
for many years past military stores upon an enormous 
scale, which by their character could only have been 
intended for use against Great Britain. 

* Your Honours make some observations of a negative 
character upon the object with which these preparations 
were made. 1 do not think it necessary to discuss the 
questions which you have raised. But the result of 
these preparations, carried on with great secrecy, hfls 
been that the British Empire has been compelled to 
confront an invasion which has entailed a costly War and 
the loss of thousands of precious lives. This ^reat 
calamity has boon the penalty which Great Britain has 
suffered for having m recent years acquiesced in the 
existence of the two Kepublics. 

* In view of the use to which the twoBepublios have put 
the position which was given to them, and the calamitieB 
which their unprovoked attack has inflicted upon Her 
Majesty’s dominions, Her Majesty’s Government can ohly 
answer your Honours’ telegram by saying that they are 
not prepared to assent to the independence either of the 
South African Bepublic or of the Orange Free State/ 

Witbthisfcank and uncompromirangreplythe Empife,* 
with the exception of a email party of dupesand dootrin 
aiaes^ heartily agreed. The ^ens were dropped, and the 
Mauser and the Lee-Metford once more took up the debate* 

11 n 2 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE HALT AT BLOEMFONTEIN 

On March Idth Lord Roberts occupied the capital of the 
Orange Free State. On May 1st, more than six weeks 
later, the advance was resumed. This long delay was 
absolutely necessary in order to supply the place of the 
ten thousand horses and mules which are said to have 
been used up in the severe work of the preceding month. 
It was not merely that a large number of the cavalry 
chargers had died or been abandoned, but it was that of 
those which remained the majority were in a state which 
made them useless for immediate service. How far this 
might have been avoided is open to question, for it is 
notorious that General French's reputation as a horse- 
master does not stand so high as l^is fame as a cavalry 
leader. But besides the horses there was urgent need 
of every sort of supply, from boots to hospitals, and the 
only way by which they could come was by two single- 
line railways which unite into one single-line railway, 
with the alternative of passing over a precarious pontoon 
bridge at Norvars Pont, or truck by truck over the road 
Iffidge at Bethulie. To support an army of fifty 
thousand men under these circumstances, eight hundred 
ate from a base, is no light matter, and a premature 
adranee wliioh could not be thrust home would be the 
greatefd of misfortunes. The public at home and the 
army in Africa became restless under the inaction, but 
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it was one more example of the absolute soundness of 
Lord Boberts’s judgment and the quiet resolution with 
which he adheres to it. He issued a proclamation to the 
inhabitants of the Free State promising protection to all 
who should bring in their arms and settle down upon 
their farms. The most stringent orders were issued 
against looting or personal violence, but nothing could 
exceed the gentleness and good humour of the troops. 
Indeed there seemed more need for an order which should 
protect them against the extortion of their conquered 
enemies. It is strange to think that we are separated 
by only ninety years from the savage soldiery of Badajoz 
and San Sebastian. 

The streets of the little Dutch town formed daring 
this interval a curious object-lesson in the resources of 
the Empire. All the scattered Anglo-Celtio races had 
sent their best blood to fight for the common oause. 
Peace is the great solvent, as war is the powerful unifier. 
For the British as for the German Empire much virtue 
had come from the stress and strain of battle. To stand 
in the market square of Bloemfontein and to see the 
warrior types around you was to be assured of the 
future of the rac^. The middle-sized, square-set, 
weather-tanned, straw-bearded British regulars crowded 
the footpaths. There also one might see the hard-faced 
Canadians, the loose-limbed dashing Australians, fi^e- 
blooded and keen, the dark New-Zealand^s, with a Maori 
touch here and there in their features, the gallant men 
of Tasmania, the gentlemen troopers of India and Ceylon, 
and everywhere the wild South African irregulars with 
their bandoliers and unkempt wiry horses, Bimington’s 
men with the racoon bands, Boberts's Hbrse with the 
black plumes, emne with pink puggarees^ some with 
birdseye, but ell of the same type^ hard, rugged* and ftlwt. 
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The ttfin who coaid look ttt these splendid soldiers, andr 
reBsembering the saorifioes of time, money, and comfort 
which most of them had made before they foniid them- 
selves fighting in the heart of Africa, doubt that the 
spirit of the race burned now as brightly as ever, must 
be devoid of judgment and sympathy. The real glories 
of the British race lie in the future, not in the past. The 
Empire walks, and may still walk, with an uncertain 
step, but with every year its tread will be firmer, for its 
weakness is that of waxing youth and not of waning 
age. 

The greatest misfortune of the campaign, one which 
it was obviously impolitic to insist upon at the time, 
began with the occupation of Bloemfontein. This was the 
groat outbreak of enteric among the troops. For more 
thilm two months the hospitals were choked with sick. 
One general hospital with five hundred beds held seventeen 
hundred sick, nearly all enterics. A half field hospital 
With fifty beds held three hundred and seventy cases. 
The total number of cases could not have been less than 
six or seven thousand — and this not of an evanescent 
and easHy treated complaint, but of the most persistent 
and debilitating of continued fever^, the one too which 
requires the most assiduous attention and careful nursing. 
How great was the strain only those who had to meet it 
can t^I. The exertions of the military hospitals and of 
those others which were fitted out by private benevolenee 
sufficed, after a long struggle, to meet the crisis. At 
Bloemfontein alone, as many as fifty men died in one day, 
and more than 1,000 new graves in the cemetery testify 
to> severity of the epidemic. No men in theeampaigtt 
country more truly than tha*offldef« iund 
miH Wl' the quedisal serfice^ nor atm 
wcfiNP «hio^ dlte Ojtldeaiid iopgei 
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gelfiahnees of those admirable nursing sisters who set 
the men around them a higher standard of devotinn 
to duty. 

Enteric fever is always endemic in the country, and 
especially at Bloemfontein, but there can be no doubt 
that this severe outbreak had its origin in the Paarde- 
berg water. All through the campaign, while the 
machinery for curing disease was ezceUent, that for 
preventing it was elementary or absent. If bad water 
can cost us more than all the bullets of the enemy, then 
surely it is worth our while to make the drinking pf 
unboiled water a stringent military offence, and to attach 
to every company and squadron the most rapid, and 
efficient means for boiling it — lor filtering alone is useless. 
An incessant trouble it would be, but it would have 
saved a division for the army. It is heartrending for 
the medical man who has emerged from a hospital full 
of water-born pestilence to see a regimental waters 
cart being filled, without protest, at some polluted way- 
side pool. With precautions and with inoculation all 
those lives might have been saved. The fever died down 
with the advance nf thA troops and the coming of ttis 
colder weather. 

To return to the military operations : these, although 
they were stagnant so far as the main army was oon*' 
cerned, were exceedingly and inconveniently active in 
otho* qnarters. Three small actions, two of which were 
disastrous to our arms, and one successful deieiles 
marked the period of the pause at Bloemfontein. 

To the north of the town, some twelve milei distant 
UeB;the ubiquitous Modder Biver, which is •orossediby a 
railway bridgaat a place nnm^ ^Ban. • Vhesaving afitiie 
bridge iMel eonsidsiaUe impoiiaiuje^aBdrimgbb^i^ 
xukmM tMtiniony tbB famtoni ofidlpbdistiaotJKve 
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been effeoted any time within the first few days of our 
oeenpation. We appear, however, to have imperfec% 
appreciated how great was the demoralisation of the 
Boers. In a week or so they took heart, returned, and 
blew up the bridge. Koving parties of the enemy, 
composed mainly of the redoubtable Johannesburg 
police, reappeared even to the south of the river. Young 
Lygon was killed, and Colonels Crabbe and Codrington 
with Captain Trotter, all of the Guards, were severely 
wounded by such a body, whom they gallantly but 
injudiciously attempted to arrest when armed only with 
revolvers. 

These wandering patrols who kept the country 
unsettled, and harassed the farmers who had taken 
advantage of Lord Boberts’s proclamation, were found 
to have their centre at a point some six miles to the 
north of Glen, named Karee. At Karee a formidable 
line of hills out the British advance, and these had been 
occupied by a strong body of the enemy with guns. 
Lord Roberts determined to drive them off, and on 
March 28th Tucker’s 7th Division, consisting of Gherm- 
side’s brigade (Lincolns, Norfolks, Hampshires, and 
Scottish Borderers), and Wavell’p brigade (Cheshires, 
East Lancashires, North Staffords, and South Wales 
Bmrderers), were assembled at Glen. The artillery oon- 
nsted of the veteran 18th, 62nd, and 76th BEJk. 
Three attenuated cavalry brigades with some mounted 
infantry oomideted the force. 

The movement was to be upon the old model, and 
in result it proved to be only too truly so. French’s 
cavalry were to get round one fiank, Le GallaiB's 
mouDted infantry round the other, and Tucker's 
Divniibn tp attack in front. Notlung could be nkuie 
pafeoi n^tbedry and nottnog apparently moie d^botife 
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in practice. Since on this as on other oeeiiBkais the 
mere fact that the cavalry were demonstrating in the 
rear caused the complete abandonment of the position^ 
it is difficult to see what the object of the infantry attack 
could be. The ground was irregular and unexplored, 
and it was late before the horsemen on their weary 
steeds found themselves behind the flank of the enemy. 
Some of them, Le Gallais's mounted infantry and 
Davidson's guns, had come from Bloemfontein during 
the night, and the horses were exhausted by the long 
march, and by the absurd weight which the British 
troop-horse is asked to carry. Tucker advanced his 
infantry exactly as Kelly-Kenny had done at Driefontein, 
and with a precisely similar result. The eight regiments 
going forward in echelon of battalions imagined from 
the silence of the enemy that the position had been 
abandoned. They were undeceived by a cruel fire which 
beat upon two companies of the Scottish Borderers from 
a range of two hundred yards. They were driven back, 
but reformed in a donga. About half-past two a Boer 
gun burst shrapnel over the Lincolnshires and Scottish 
Borderers with some effect, for a single shell killed five 
of the latter regiment. Chermside’s brigade was now 
all involved in the flght, and Wavell’s came up in 
support, but the ground was too open and the position 
too strong to push the attack home. Fortunately, about 
four o'clock, the horse batteries with French began to 
make their presence felt from behind, and the Boers 
instantly quitted their position and made off through the 
broad gap which still remained between French and Le 
Gallais. The Brandfort plain appears to be ideal ground 
for uavaliy, but in spite of that the enemy with huigiins 
got safely away. The loss of the infantry amoviied'to 
one httndiwd and risfy kilM and womMed, ^^lirger 
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ihm oi tbe casufiltieB and of the honour falling to the 
Seottuh Borderers and the East Lanoashires. The 
infantry was not well handled, the cavalry was bIqw, 
and the guns were inefficient — altogether an inglorious 
day. Yet strategically it was of importance, for the 
ridge captured was the last before one came to the 
great plain which stretched, with a few intermissions, 
to the north. From March 29th until May 2nd Karee 
remained the advanced post. 

In the meanwhile there had been a series of opera- 
tions in the east which had ended in a serious disaster. 
Immediately after the occupation of Bloemfontein 
(on March 16th) Lord Roberts despatched to the east 
a small column consisting of the 10th Hussars, the 
Gompusite regiment, two batteries (Q and U) of the 
Horse Artillery, some mounted infantry, Roberts’s Horse, 
and Rimington’s Guides. On the eastern horizon forty 
miles from the capital, but in that clear atmosphere 
looking only half the distance, there stands the impres- 
sive mountain named Thabanchu (the black mountain). 
To all Boers it is an historical spot, for it was at its 
base that the wagons of the Yoortrekkers, coming by 
devious ways from various partB,raBB6mbled. On tbs 
further side of Thabanchu, to the north and east of it, lies 
the riohest grain-growing portion of the Free State, the 
eentie of which is Ladybrand. The forty miles which 
interaiie between Bloemfontein and Thabanchu sjre in- 
tersected midway by the Modder River. At this point 
are the waterworks, erected recently with modern 
machinery, to take the place of the insanitary weUs on 
whioh the town had been dependent. The foroe^ met 
inth ao reuctanec^ ^and the small town of Tbehwhn 
wBMmvM- 
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inclined to explore e Uttie Intlher, eikd wilb tiuM 
Bquadronfl of mounted men he rode on to the eafttrerdi 
Two eommandoB, supposed to be Grobler’s asid 01mer*B» 
were seen by them, moving on a line which suggested 
that they were going to join Steyn, who was known to be 
rallying bis forces at Kroonstad, his new seat of govern- 
ment in the north of the Free State. Pilcher, with 
great daring, pushed onwards until with his little band 
on their tired horses he found himself in Ladybrand, 
thirty miles from his nearest supports. Entermg the 
town he seized the landdrost and the field-cornet, but 
found that strong bodies of the enemy were moving upon 
him and that it was impossible for him to hold the place* 
He retired, therefore, holding grimly on to his prisenecSi 
and got back with small loss to the place from which he 
started. It was a dashing piece of bluff, and, when taken 
with the Douglas exploit, leads one to hope that Pileher 
may have a chance of showing what he can do with 
larger means at his disposal. Finding that the to&mj 
was following him in force, he pushed on the same night 
for Thabanchu. His horsemen must have eoverCd 
between fifty and sixty miles in the twenty-four houre. 

Apparently the e&ct of Pilcher’s exploit was to halt 
the march of those commandos which had been Been 
trekking to the north-west, and to cause them towwing 
round upon Thabanchu. Broadwood, a young eavabj 
commander who had won a name in Egypt, coneideved 
that hii position was unnecessarily exposed and fell 
back upon Bloemfontein. He halted on the first night 
near the waterworks, halfway upon his journey. 

The Boets are great masters in the fufibnsoadei 
Never' Iwanlf raod shown sneh aptitode for thk form of 
warfideMa legacy fbotoi m kmg sHooesdon of* omltodli 
witb'eawung savages* finl^ netor also Iwve thay dono 
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anything so clever and so andaoions as De Wet’s dis- 
positions in this action. One cannot go over the ground 
without being amazed at the ingenuity of their attack, 
and also at the luck which favoured them, for the 
trap which they had laid for others might easily have 
proved an absolutely fatal one for themselves. 

The position beside the Modder at which the British 
eamped had numerous broken hills to the north and east 
of it. A force of Boers, supposed to number about two 
thousand men, came down in the night, bringing with 
them several heavy guns, and with the early morning 
opened a brisk fire upon the camp. Thf surprise was 
complete. But the refinement of the Boer tactics lay in 
idle fact that they had a surprise within a surprise —and 
it was the second which was the more deadly. 

The force which Broadwood had with him consisted 
of the 10th Hussars and the composite regiment, Biming- 
ton’s Bcouts, Roberts’s Horse, the New Zealand and 
Burmah Mounted Infantry, with Q and U batteries of 
Horse Artillery. With such a force, consisting entirely 
of mounted men, he could not storm the hills upon 
which the Boer guns were placed, and his twelve-pounders 
were unable to reach the heavier cannon of the enemy. 
His best game was obviously to continue his march to 
Bloemfontein. He sent on the considerable convoy of 
wagons and the guns, while he with the cavalry covered 
the rear, upon which the long-range pieces of the enemy 
kept up the usual well-directed but harmless fire. 

Broadwood’s retreating column now found itself on 
a huge plain which stretches all the way to Bloem- 
fontein, broken only by two hills, both of which were 
known to be in our popsession. The plain wai one 
wliSeh was ooniinually traversed from end to end by our 
tcodps and oonvoys, so that once out upon its eniiaoe all 
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danger Beemod at an end. Broadwood had additfenal 
reasons for feeling seonre, for he knew that, in answer 
to his own wise request, Golvile’s Division had been sent 
out before daybreak^that morning from Bloemfontein to 
meet him. In a very few miles their vanguard and hia 
must come together. There were obviously no Boers 
upon the plain, but if there were they would find them* 
selves between two fires. He gave no thought to hia 
front therefore, but rode behind, where the Boer gone 
were roaring, and whence the Boer riflemen might 
ride. 

But in spite of the obvious there were Boers upon 
the plain, so placed that they must either bring off a 
remarkable surprise or be themselves cut off to a man. 
Across the veldt, some miles from the waterworks, there 
runs a deep donga or watercourse — one of many, but the 
largest. It cuts the rough road at right angles. Its depth 
and breadth are such that a wagon would dip down 
the incline, and disappear for about two minutes 
before it would become visible again at the crown of the 
other side. In appearance it was a huge curving ditch 
with a stagnant stream at the bottom. The sloping 
sides of the ditch were fringed with Boers, who had 
ridden thither before dawn and were now waiting 
for the unsuspecting column. There were not more 
than three hundred of them, and four times their 
number were approaching ; but no odds can represent 
the difference l^tween the concealed man with the 
magazine rifle and the man upon the plain. 

There were two dangers, however, which the Boers 
ran, and, skilful as their dispositions were, their luck 
was equally great, for the risks were enormous; One 
was tiiat a force coming the other way (Golvile’e W 
only a few miles off) would arrive, and that they 
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miScdOne. Tfao ofchor was that for onoe the British 
EMJOftts might give the alarm and that Broadwood’B 
mounted men would wheel swiftly to right and left and 
seeure the ends of the long donga. Should that b^pen, 
not a man of them oould possibly escape. But they 
took their chances like brave men, and fortune was 
their friend. The wagons came on without any 
scouts. Behind them was U battery, then Q, with 
Roberts's Horse abreast of them and the rest of the 
cavalry behind. 

As the wagons, occupied for the mvist part only 
by unarmed sick soldiers and black transport drivers, 
came down into the drift, the Boers quickly but quietly 
took possession of them, and drove them on up the 
further slope. Thus the troops behind saw their 
wagons dip down, reappear, and continue on their 
course. The idea of an ambush could not suggest 
itself. Only one thing could avert an absolute cata- 
strophe, and that was the appearance of a hero who 
would accept certain death in order to warn his com- 
rades. Such a man rode by the wagons — though, un- 
happily, in the stress and rush of the moment there is 
no ceriainty as to his name or rank. We only know 
that one was found brave enough to fire his revolver in 
(be face of certain death. The outburst of firing which 
answered his shot was the sequel which saved the 
column. Not often is it given to a man to die so choice 
a death as that of this nameless soldier. 

But (he detachment was already so placed that 
aolhiikg oould save it from heavy loss. The wagons 
all jMMsed but nine,, and the leading battery*^ 
ariBlary 'was at the vety edge of the donga. Noting 
is sd helpless as a limbered- up battery. In an instant 
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the teams irere she# dowa a&d the guoaeta^iwece «Md« 
prisoners. A terrific fire burst at the Bame.inBteDit!iiike]D 
Boberte's Horse, who were abreast of the gone. ^ Fttsa 
about! gallop!’ yelled Colonel Dawson, and by^<hli 
exertions and those of Major Pack-Beresford the corps 
was extricated and reformed some hundreds of yards 
farther off. But the loss of horses and men was heavy* 
Major Pack-Beresford and other officers were shot dowa^ 
and every unhorsed man remained necessariLy as a 
prisoner under the very muzzles of the riflemen in tise 
donga. 

As Boberts’s Horse turned and galloped for dear liSe 
across the flat, four out of the six guns ^ of Q battery 
and one gun (the rearmost) of U battery swung round 
and dashed frantically for a place of safety. At the 
same instant every Boer along the line of the donga 
sprang up and emptied his magazine into the mass of 
rushing, shouting soldiers, plunging horses, and scream- 
ing Kaffirs. It was for a fow moments a sauv^up^atui* 
Serjeant-Major Martin of U, with a single driver on 
wheeler, got away the last gun of his battery. The 
four guns which were extricated of Q, under Major 
Phipps-Hornby, whirled across the plain, pulled up,, 
unlimbered, and opened a brisk fire of shrapnel from 
about a thousand yards upon the donga. Had the battery 
gone on for double the distance, its action would^ have 
been more effective, f(Hr it would have been under a iaill 
deadly rifle fire, but in any case its sudden change from 
flight to discipline and order steadied the whole force. 
Boberts’s men sprang from their horses, and with the 

‘ Of the other two one overiarned and could not be 
other hadlbe whMers ehofr and oould not be ektrlealed faeUi thif(Uiiaii|b> 
It wai e^toiaUf stated that the giuis of Q b^ttary.Wfze baUnd,a dMumnd 
yards blf the don^, but my impression was, from ezamiAing me gmuiiai 
that it Was not more than six hundred. 
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BavmeM «nd K«w->Zeft]Anderg flung themselves dQnn ia 
a aUnmsh line. The cavalry moved to iihe left to find 
some drift by vrhioh the donga could be passed, and out 
of chaos there came in a few minutes calm and a settled 
purpose. 

It was for Q battery to cover the retreat of the force, 
and most nobly it did it. A fortnight later a pile of 
horses, visible many hundreds of yards off across the 
plain, showed where the guns had stood. It was the 
Oolenso of the horse gunners. In a devilish sleet of 
lead they stood to their work, loading and firing while a 
man was left. Some of the guns were left ^.ith two men 
to work them, one was loaded and fired by a single 
officer. When at last the order for retirement came, 
only ten men, several of them wounded, were left upon 
their feet With scratch teams from the limbers, driven 
by single gunners, the twelve-pounders staggered out of 
action, and the skirmish line of mounted infantry 
sprang to their feet amid the hail of bullets to cheer 
them as they passed. 

It was no slight task to extricate that sorely stricken 
force from the close contact of an exultant enemy, and 
to lead it across that terrible dpnga. Yet, thanks 
to the coolness of Broadwood and the steadiness of his 
rearguard, the thing was done. A practicable passage 
had been found two miles to the south by Captain 
Chester-Master of Bimington’s. This corps, with 
Boberts’e, the New-Zealanders, and the Srd Mounted 
Infantry, covered the withdrawal in turn. It was one of 
those actions in which the horseman who is trained to 
fij^t upon foot did very much better than the regular 
ei/vahy* Bs two hours' time the drift had been passed and 
the eittvivtxrs 6f the force found themselves in safety. 

The losses m this disastrous but not dishonourabla 
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engagement were severe. About thirty oihcers and 
five hundred men were killed, wounded, or xnisaing. 
The prisoners came to more than three hundred. They 
lost a hundred wagons, a considerable quantity of stores, 
and seven twelve-pounder guns — five from U battery 
and two from Q. Of U battery only Major Taylor and 
Sergeant-Major Martin seem to have escaped, the rest 
being captured e/t bloc. Of Q battery nearly every 
man was killed or wounded. Roberts’s Horse, the New- 
Zealanders, and the mounted infantry were the other 
corps which suffered most heavily. Among many brave 
men who died, none was a greater loss to the service 
than Major Booth of the Northumberland Fusiliers, 
serving in the mounted infantry. With four comrades 
he held a position to cover the retreat, and refused to 
leave it. Such men are inspired by the traditions of the 
past, and pass on the story of their own deaths to 
inspire fresh heroes in the future. 

Broadwood, the instant that he had disentangled 
himself, faced about, and brought his guns into action. 
He was not strong enough, however, nor were his men 
in a condition, to seriously attack the enemy. Martyr’s 
mounted infantry lie,d come up, led by the Queens- 
landers, and at the cost of some loss to themselves 
helped to extricate the disordered force. Golvile’s 
Division was behind Bushman’s Kop, only a few miles 
off, and there were hopes that it might push on and 
prevent the guns and wagons from being removed. 
Colvile did make an advance, but slowly and in a 
flanking direction instead of dashing swiftly forward 
to retrieve the situation. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that the problem which faced this General 
was one of great difficulty. It was almost certain that 
before he could throw bis men into the action the 
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captured guns would be bcyoud his reach, aud it was 
possible that he might swell the disaster. With all 
charity, however, one cannot but feel that his return 
next morning, after a reinforcement during the night, 
without any attempt to force the Boer position, was 
lacking in enterprise. ‘ The victory left the Boers in 
possession of the waterworks, and Bloemfontein had 
to fall back upon her wells— a change which reacted 
most disastrously upon the enteric which was already 
decimating the troops. 

The effect of the Saniia’s Post defeat was increased 
by the fact that only four days later (on Apxil 4th) a second 
even more deplorable disaster befell our troops. This 
was the surrender of five companies of infantry, two of 
them mounted, at Reddersberg. So many surrenders 
of small bodies of troops had occurred during the course 
of the war that the public, remembering how seldom the 
word * surrender ’ had ever been lieard in our endless 
succession of European wars, bad become very resti\e 
upon the subject, and were sometimes inclined to 
question whether this new niid humiliating fact did not 
imply some deterioration of our spirit. The fear was 
natural, and yet nothing could b» more unjust to this 
the most splendid army which has over marched under 
the red-crossed flag. The fact was new because the 
conditions wore new, and it was inherent in those 
conditions. In that country of huge distances small 
bodies must be detached, for the amount of space 
covered by the large bodies was not sufficient for all 
military purposes. In reconnoitring, in distributing 

' It may be urged in Oenoral Colvile's defence that hie diyieion bad 
already done a long march from Bloemfontein. A divieion, however, 
which contains two such brigades as Macdonald’s and Smith-Dorrien's 
ll^[7 safely be called upon for any exertions. The gunner ofHoers in 
Oolvile's uvision heard their comrades’ guns in ‘ section-lire ' and knew 
It to be the sign of a desperate situation. 
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proclamationfl, in collecting arms, in overawing outlying 
districts, weak columns must bo used. Very often these 
columns must contain infantry soldiers, as the demands 
upon the cavalry were excessive. Such bodies, moving 
through a hilly country with which they were un- 
familiar, were alwaj’s liable to be surrounded by a mobile 
enemy. Once surrounded the length of their resistance 
was limited by three things : their cartridges, their 
water, and their food. When they had all three, as at 
Wrpener or Mafeking, they could hold out indefinitely. 
AVhen one or other was wanting, ns at Eeddersberg or 
Nicholson’s Nek, their position was impossible. They 
could not break away, for how can men on foot break 
away from horsemen ? Hence those repeated humilia- 
tions, which did little or nothing to impede the course of 
the war, and which were really to be accepted as one of 
tlie inevitable prices which we had to pay for the 
conditions under which the war was fought. Numbers, 
discipline, and resources were with us. Mobility, 
distances, nature of the country, insecurity of supplies, 
w'cro with them. We need not take it to heart therefore 
if it happened, with all these forces acting against them, 
that our soldiers f^und themselves sometimes in a 
position whence neither wisdom nor valour could rescue 
them. To travel through that country, fashioned above 
all others for defensive warfare, with trench and fort of 
superhuman size and strength, barring every path, one 
marvels how it was that such incidents were not more 
frequent and more serious. It is deplorable that the 
white flag should ever have waved over a company of 
British troops, but the man who is censorious upon the 
subject has never travelled in 'South Africa. 

In the disaster at Eeddersberg three of the companies 
were eff the Irish Rifles, and two of the 2nd Northumber- 
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land f^uailiers— the same unfortunate regiments \rhich 
had already been cut up at Siormberg. They had been 
detached from Gatacre’s 8rd Division, the headquarters 
of which was at Springfontein. On the abandonment 
of Thabanchu and the disaster of Sanna’s Post, it was 
obvious that we should draw in our dctachod parties to 
the east ; so the hvo companies were ordered to leave 
Dewetsdorp, which they were garrisoning, and to get 
back to the railway line. Either the order was issued 
too late, or they were too slow in obeying it, for they 
were, only halfway upon their journey, near the town of 
Reddersberg, when the enemy came down upon them 
with five guns. Without artillery they were powerless, 
but, having seized a kopje, they took such shelter as they 
could find, and waited in the hope of succour. Their 
assailants seem to have been detached from De Wet’s 
force in the north, and contained among them many of 
the victors of Sanna’s Post. The attack began at 
11 A.M. of April 8rd, and all day the men lay among the 
stones, subjected to tho pelt of shell and bullet. The 
cover was good, however, and tho casualties were not 
heavy. The total losses were under fifty killed and 
wounded. More serious than the ^enemy’s fire was the 
absence of water, save a very limited Bui)ply in a cart. 
A message was passed through of the dire straits in 
which they found themselves, and by the late afternoon 
the news had reached headquarters. Lord Roberts 
instantly despatched tho Camerons, just arrived from 
Egypt, to Bethany, which is the nearest point upon 
the line, and telegraphed to Gatacre at Springfontein 
to take measures to save his compromised detachment. 
The telegram should haye reached Gatacre eaily on 
the evening of the 8rd, and he had collected a force 
of fifteen hundred men, entrained it, journeyed forty 
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miles up the line, detrained it, and reached Beddors- 
berg, which is ten or twelve miles from the line, by 
10.80 next morning. Already, however, it was too late, 
and the besieged force, unable to face a second day 
without water under that burning sun, had laid down 
their arms. No doubt the stress of thirst was dreadful, 
and yet one cannot say that the defence rose to the 
highest point of resolution. Knowing that help could 
not be far off, the garrison should have held on while 
tliey could lift a ride. If the ammunition was running 
low, it was bad management which caused it to be shot 
away too fast. Captain McWhinnic, who was in command, 
behaved with the utmost personal gallantry. Not only 
the troops but General Gatacre also was involved in the 
disaster. Blame may have attached to him for. leaving 
a detachment at Dewetsdorp, and not having a sup- 
porting body at lieddersberg upon which it might fall 
back ; but it must be remembered that his total force 
was small and that he had to cover a long stretch of 
the lines of communication. As to General Gatacre's 
energy and gallantry it is a by-word in tho army ; but 
coming after tho Stormberg disaster this fresh mishap 
to his force made the continuance of his command 
impossible. Much sympathy was felt with him in the 
army,' where he was universally liked and respected by 
officers and men. He returned to England, and his 
division was taken over by General Chermside. 

In a single week, at a time when the back of the 
war had seemed to be broken, we had lost nearly twelve 
hundred men with seven guns. The men of the Free 
State— for the fighting was mainly done by commandos 
from the Ladybrand, Winburg, Bethlehem, and Harri- 
smith districts— deserve great credit for this fine effort, 
and their leader De Wet confirmed the reputatiem which 
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h6 bad already gained as a dashing and indefatigable 
leader. His force was so weak that when Lord Roberts 
was able to really direct his own against it, he brushed 
it away before him ; but the manner in which De Wot 
took advantage of Roberts's enforced immobility, and 
dared to get behind so mighty an enemy, was a fine 
exhibition of courage and enterprise. The public at 
home chafed at this sudden and unexpected turn of 
affairs; but the General, constant to his own fixed 
purpose, did not permit his strength to be wasted, 
and his cavalry to be again disorganised, by flying 
excursions, but waited grimly until he should be strong 
enough to strike straight at Pretoria. 

In this short period of depression there came one 
gleam of light from the west. This was the capture of 
a commando of sixty Boers, or rather of sixty foreigners 
fighting for the Boors, and the death of the gallant 
Frenchman, Do Villebois-Mareuil, who appears to 
have had the ambition of pla^'ing Lafayette in South 
Africa to Kruger’s Washington. From the time that 
Kimberley had been reoccupied the British had been 
acoumulating their force there so as to make a stxong 
movement which should coincide Vith that of Roberts 
from Bloemfontein. Hunter’s Division from Natal was 
being moved round to Kimberley, and Methuen already 
commanded a considerable body of troops, which included 
a number of the newly arrived Imperial Yeomanry. 
With these Methuen pacified the surrounding country, 
and extended his outposts to Barkly West on the one 
Bide, to Boshof on the other, and to Warrenton upon the 
Vaal River in the centre. On April 4th news reached 
Boshof that a Boer commando had been seen some ten 
miles to the east of the town, and a force, consisting of 
Yeomanry, Kimberley Light Horse, and half of Butcher’s 
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veteran 4th battery, was sent to attack them. They 
were found to have taken up their position upon a kopje 
which, contrary to all Boer custom, had no other kopjes 
to support it. French generalship was certainly not so 
astute as Boor cunning. The koi^je was instantly 
surrounded, and the small force upon the summit Hbeing 
without artillery in the face of our guns found itself in 
exactly the same position which our men had been in 
t^\Lnty-four hours before at Boddersberg. Again was 
shotYn the advantage which the mounted rifleman has 
over the cavahy, for the Yeomanry and Light Horsemen 
left their horses and ascended the hill with the bayonet. 
In three hours all was over and the Boers had laid down 
then- arms. Villebois was shot with seven of his com- 
panions, and there were nearly sixty prisoners. It speaks 
well for the skirmishing of the Yeomanry and the way 
in which they were handled by Lord Chesham that 
though they W'orked their way up the hill under fire they 
only lost four killed and a few wounded. The affair was 
a small one, but it was complete, and it came at a time 
when a success w^as very welcome. One bustling week 
had seen the expensive victory of Karee, the disasters of 
Sanna’s Post and Beddersberg, and the successful 
skirmish of Boshof. Another chapter must be devoted 
to the movement towards the south of the Boer forces 
and the dispositions which Lord Boberts made to 
meet it. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

TQB CLEArjNG OF TUE BOUTU-EABT 

Load Roberts never showed his self-command and fixed 
purpose more clearly than during his six weeks’ halt at 
Bloemfontein. De Wet, the most entoi prising and 
aggressive of the Boer commanders, was attacking his 
eskstern posts and menacing his line of commmiications. 
A fussy or nervous general would have harassed his 
men and worn out his horses by endeavouring to pursue 
a number of will-of-the-wisp commandos. Roberts 
contented himself by building up his strength at the 
capital, and by spreading nearly twenty thousand men 
along his line of rail from Bloemfontein to Bethulio. 
When the time came he would strike, but until then he 
rested. His army was not only being rehorsed and re- 
shod, but in some respects was bcii^g reorganised. One 
powerful weapon which was forged during those weeks 
was the collection of the mounted infantry of the 
central army into one division, which was placed under 
the command of Ian Hamilton, with Hutton and Ridley 
as brigadiers. Hutton’s brigade contained the Canadians, 
New South Wales men. West Australians, Queenslanders, 
New-Zealanders, Victorians, Bouth Australians, and 
Tasmanians, with four battalions of Imperial Mounted 
Infantry, and several light batteries. Ridley’s brigade 
contained the South African irregular regiments of 
cavalty, with some imperial troops. The strength of the 
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whole division came to over ten thousand rifles, and in 
its ranks there rode the hardiest and best from every 
corner of the earth over which the old flag is flying. 

A word as to the general distribution of the troops 
at this instant while Roberts was gathering himself f(» 
his spring. Eleven divisions of infantry were in the 
held. Of these the 1st (Methuen’s) and half the 10th 
(Hunter’s) were at Kimberley, forming really the 
hniidred-milo-distant left wing of Lord Roberts’s army. 
On that side also was a considerable force of Yeomanry, 
as General Yillebois discovered. In the centre with 
Roberts was the Gth division (Kelly-Kenny’s) at 
Bloemfontein, the 7th (Tucker’s) at Karee, twenty 
miles north, the 9th (Colvile’s) and the 11th (Pole- 
Carew’s) near Bloemfontein. French’s cavalry division 
was also in the centre. As one descended the line 
towards the Cape one came on the 8rd division 
(Chermside’s, late Gatacre’s), which had now moved 
up to Reddersberg, and then, further south, the 8th 
(Bundle’s), near Rouxville. To the south and east was 
the other half of Hunter’s division (Hart’s brigade), and 
Jirabant’s Colonial division, half of which was shut op 
in "VVepener and the ''rest at Aliwal. These were the 
troops operating in the Free State, with the addition of 
the division of mounted infantry in process of forma- 
tion. 

There remained the three divisions in Natal, the 
2nd (Clcry’s), the 4th (Lyttelton’s), and the 5th (Hild-. 
yard’s, late Warren’s), with the cavalry brigades of 
Burn-Mm'docb, Dundonald, and Brocklehurst. These, 
with numerous militia and unbrigaded regiments 
ftlong the lines of communication, formed the British 
army in South Africa. At Mafeking some 900 irregUf 
lars stood at bay, with another force about as lavge 
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wader Plumcr a little to the north, endeavouring to 
relieve them. At Beira, a Portuguese port through 
which we have treaty rights by which we may pass 
troops, a curious mixed force of Australians, New- 
Zealanders and others was being disembarked and 
pushed through to Bhodesia, so as to cut off any trek 
which the Boers might make in that direction. Car- 
rington, a fierce old soldier with a large experience of 
South African warfare, was in command of this pic- 
turesque force, which moved amid tropical forests over 
orocodile-haunied streams, while their comrades were 
shivering in the cold southerly uinds of a Cape winter. 
Neither our Government, our people, nor the world 
understood at the beginning of this campaign how grave 
was the task which ^ve had undertaken, but, having once 
reidised it, it must be acknowledged that it was carried 
through in no half-hearted way. So vast was the scene 
of operations that the Canadian might almost find his 
native climate at one end of it and the Queenslander at 
the other. 

To follow in close detail the movements of the Boers 
and the counter movements of the British in the south- 
east portion of the Free State dufing this period would 
tax the industry of the historian and the patience of the 
reader. Let it be told with as much general truth and 
as little geographical detail as possible. The narrative 
which is interrupted by an eternal reference to the map 
is a narrative spoiled. 

The main force of the Frecstaters had assembled in 
the north-eastern corner of their State, and from this 
they made their sally southwards, attacking or avoiding 
«#}|heir pleasure the eastern line of British outposts. 
!Riiir Aril engagement, that of Sanna’s Post, was a great 
mit deararved success. Three days later they secured 
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the fivo oompanies at Eeddcrsberg. Warned in timei Uw 
other email British bodies closed in upon their eupportBi 
and the railway line, that nourishing artery jrhieh was 
necessary for the very existence of the army, was held 
too strongly for attack. The Bethulie Bridge was a 
particularly important point; but though the Boers 
approached it, and even wont the length of announcing 
oOlcially that they had destroyed it, it was not actually 
attacked. At Wepener, ho\sevGr, on the Basutoland 
border, they found an isolatod force, and proceeded at 
oiicc, according to their custom, to hem it in and to 
bombard it, until one of tliLir three great allies, want 
of food, want of vatcr, or want of cartridges, should 
compel a surrender. 

On this occasion, however, the Boers had undertaken 
a task which was beyond their strength. The troops at 
Wepener were one thousand sovon hundred in number, 
and formidable in quality. The place had been occupied 
by part of Brabant’s Colonial division, consisting of hardy 
irregulars, men of the stuff ol the defenders of Mafeking 
Such men are too shrewd to be herded into an untenable 
position and too valiant to sui render a tenable one^ The 
force was commanded by a dashing soldier. Colonel 
Balgety, of the Cape Mounted liiiles, as tough a fighter 
as his famous namesake. There were with him nearly 
a thousand men of Brabant’s Horse, four hundred of 
the Cape Mounted Bifles, four hundred Kaffratian Horse, 
with some scouts, and one hundred regulars, including 
twenty invaluable Sappers. They were strong in guns — 
two seven-pounders, two naval twelve-pounders, two 
fifteen-pounders and several machine guns. The posi- 
tion which they had taken up, Jammersberg, thnee miles 
north of Wepener, was a very strong one, and it wendd 
have taken a larger force than Be Wet had at ihui 
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dkposal to turn them out of it. The defence had beeii 
Bvminged by Major Cedric Maxwell, of the Sappers ; and 
though the huge perimeter, nearly eight miles, made its 
defence by so small a force a most difficult matter, the 
result proved how good his dispositions were. 

At the same time, the Boers came on with every con- 
fidence of victory, for they had a superiority in guns and 
an immense superiority in men. But after a day or two 
of fierce struggle their attack dwindled down into a mere 
blockade. On April 9th they attacked furiously, both by 
day and by night, and on the 10th the p -essure was 
equally severe. In these two days occurred the vast 
majority of the casualties. But the defenders took 
cover in a way to which British regulars have not yet 
attained, and they outshot their opponents both with their 
rifles and their cannon. Captain Lukin’s management 
of the artillery was particularly skilful. The weather was 
vile and the hastily dug trenches turned into ditches 
half full of water, but neither discomfort nor danger shook 
the courage of the gallant colonials. Assault after 
assault was repulsed, and the scourging of the cannon was 
met with stolid endurance. The Boers excelled all their 
previous feats in the handling of artillery by dragging two 
guns up to the summit of the lofty Jammersberg, whence 
th^ fired down upon the camp. Nearly all the horses 
were killed and three hundred of the troopers were hit, a 
number which is double that of the official return, for 
the simple reason that the spirit of the force was so high 
that only those who were very severely wounded reported 
themselveB as wounded at all. None but the serious cases 
everreaohed the hands of Dr. Faskally, who did admirable 
work wHh very slender resources. How many the enemy 
Idst ean never be certainly known, but as they puehed 
borne severol attacks it is impossible to imagine that thehr 
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iDBses were less than thoee of the victorious defetkders. 
At the end of seventeen days of mud and blood the bravo 
irregulars saw an empty laager and abandoned trenches* 
Their own resistance and the advance of Brabant to their 
rescue had caused a hasty retreat of the enemy. Wepener, 
Mafeking, Kimberley, the taking of the first guns at Iiody- 
smith, the deeds of the Imperial Light Horse — it cannot 
be denied that our irregular South African forces have 
a bi illiaut record for the war. They are associated with 
man} successes and with few disasters. Their fine re- 
cord cannot, 1 think, be fairly ascribed to any greater 
hardihood which one portion of our race has when com- 
pared with another, for a South African must admit that 
in the best colonial corps at least half the men were 
Britons of Britain. In the Imperial Light Horse the 
proportion was very much higher. But what may 
fairly be argued is that their exploits have proved, what 
the American war proved long ago, that the German 
conception of discipline is an obsolete fetish, and that 
the spirit of free men, whose individualism has been 
encouraged rather than crushed, is equal to any feat of 
arms. The clerks and miners and engineers who went 
up Elandslaagte Hill without bayonets, shoulder to 
shoulder with the Gordons, and who, according to 8ir 
George While, saved Ladysmith on January 6th, have 
shown for ever that with men of our race it is the spirit 
within, and not the drill or the discipline, that makes a 
formidable soldier. An intelligent appreciation of the 
fact might in the course of the next few years save us 
as much money as would go far to pay for the war. 

It may well be asked how for so long a period es 
seventeen days the British epuld tolerate a loreeito the 
rear of, them when with their great superiority of numbePi 
they Qould have readily sent an army to drive it awaf* 
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The Answer must be tFtat Lord Roberts had despatched 
his trusty lieutenant, Kitchener, to Aliwal, whence he had 
been in heliographic communication with Wepener, that 
he was sure that the place could hold out, and that he 
was using it, as he did Kimborlc}^ to hold the enemy 
while he was making his plans for their destruction. 
This was the bait to tempt them to their ruin. Had the 
tn^ not been a little slow in closing, the war in the Free 
Biate might have ended then and there. From the 9th 
to the 26th the Boers were held in front of Wepener. 
Let us trace the movements of the other P’-itish detach- 
ments during that time. 

Brabant’s force, with Hart’s brigade, which had 
been diverted on its way to Kimberley, whore it was to 
form part of Hunter’s division, was moving on the south 
towards Wepener, advancing through Rouxville, but going 
slowly for fear of scaring the Boers away before they 
were sufficiently compromised. Ohermside's 8rd division 
approached from tlie north-west, moving out from the 
railway at Bethany, and passing through Boddersberg 
towards Dewetsdorp, from which it would directly 
threaten the Boer lino of retreat. The movement was 
made with reassuring slowness and’ gentleness, as when 
the ouiTed hand approaches the unconscious By. And 
then suddenly, on April 2lBt, Lord lioberts let every- 
thing go. Had the action of the agents been as swift 
and as energetic as the mind of the planner, Be Wet 
could not have escaped us. 

What held Lord Roberts’s hand for some few days 
alter he was ready to strike was the abominable weather. 
Bain was falling in sheets, and those who know South 
Ailacan roads, South African mud, and South African 
driHs wfll understand how impossible swift military move- 
ments ave under those circumstances. But with the first 
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clearing of the olonds the hills to the south And east of 
]>loemfontem were dotted with our soouts. Himdle ifith 
hi<3 8th division was brought swiftly up from the *soath, 
united with Chermside to the east of Beddersberg^ and 
the whole force, numbering 13,000 rifles with thirty gnus, 
advanced upon Dowctsdorp, Bundle, as senior officer, 
being in command. As they marched the blue hiHs of 
Wepenor lined the sky some twenty miles to the soutti, eh* 
qneiit to every man of the aim and object of their nuoMskL 
On April 20th, Bundle as he advanced found a force 
with artillery across his path to Dewetsdorp. It is 
always diihcult to calculate the number of hidden men 
and lurking guns which go to make up a Boer army, but 
with some knowledge of their total at Wepener it wnS 
certain that the force opposed to him must be very 
inferior to his own. At Constantia Farm, where he 
found them in position, it is difficult to imagine that 
there were more than three thousand men. Their left 
flank was their 'sveak point, as a movement on that side 
would cut them off from Wepener and drive them up 
towards our main force in the north. One would hare 
thought that a containing force of three thousand men, 
and a flanking movement from eight thousand, would hate 
turned them out, as it has turned them out so often before 
and since. Yet a long-range action began on Friday, 
April 20th, and lasted the whole of the 21st, the ffifaid, 
and the 28rd, in which we sustained few losses, bet 
made no impression upon the enemy. Thirty ef the 
Ist Worcesters wandered at night into the wrong line, 
and wore made prisoners, but with this exception the 
four days of noisy fighting does not appear to have eort 
either side fifty casualties. . It is probable tiiab the 
deliberation with which the operations ware conducted 
was due to Bundle’s instructions to wait until the oihef 
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forces were in position. His subsequant movements 
daowed that be was not a General who feared to strike. 

On Sunday night (April 22nd) Fole-Garow sallied out 
from Bloemfontein on a line which would take him 
round the right flank of the Boers wlio were facing 
Bundle. The Boers had, however, occupied a strong 
position at Leeuw Kop, which barred his path, so that 
the Dewetsdorp Boers were covering the Wepener 
Boers, and being in turn covered by the Boers of Leeuw 
Kop. Before anything could bo done, they must be 
swept out of the way. Pole-Carew is one of those flnds 
which help to compensate us for the var. Handsome, 
dashing, debonnaire, he approaches a fleld of battle as a 
light-hearted schoolboy approaches a football field. On 
this occasion he acted with energy and discretion. His 
cavalry threatened the flanks of the enemy, and Stephen- 
son’s brigade carried the position in front at a small cost. 
On the same evening General French arrived and took 
over the force, which consisted now of Stephenson’s and 
the Guards brigades (making up the 11th division), with 
two brigades of cavalry and one corps of mounted infan- 
try. The next day, the 23rd, the advance was resumed, 
the cavalry bearing the brunt of' the fighting. That 
gallant corps, Boberts’s Horse, whose behaviour at 
Sauna’s Post had been admirable, again distinguished 
itsdf, losing among others its Colonel, Brazier Creagb. 
On the 24th again it was to the horsemen that the 
honour and the casualties feU. The 9th Lancers, the 
regular cavalry regiment which bears away the honours 
ol the war, lost several men and oiheerB, and the 8th 
Hussars also suflered, but the Boers were driven from 
their position, and lost more heavily in this skirpiish 
then in some of the larger battles of the campaign. 
The * pom-poms,' which had been supplied to us by the 
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belated energy of the Ordnance Department, were used 
with some effect in this engagement, and the Boers 
learned for the first time how unnerving are those noisy 
but not particularly deadly fireworks which they had so 
often crackled round the ears of our gunners. 

On the 'WedneBday morning Bundle, with the 
addition cf Polc-Carew’s division, was strong enough for 
any attack, while French was in a position upon the 
Hank. Every requisite for a great victory was there 
exeepb the presence of an enemy. The Wepener siege 
Iiad been raised and the force in front of Bundle had 
disappeared as only Boer armies can disappear. Tho 
combined movement was an admirable piece of work 
on the part of the enemy. Finding no force in front of 
them, the combined troops of French, Bundle, and 
(jhermside occupied Dewetsdorp, where the latter 
remained, while the others pushed on to Thabanchu, the 
storm centre from which all our troubles had begun 
nearly a month before. All the way they knew that 
De 'Wet's retreating army was just in front of them, and 
they knew also that a force had been sent out from 
Bloemfontein to Thabanchu to head off the Boers. 
Lord Boberts might naturally suppose, when he had 
formed two cordons through w'hich Do Wet must pass, 
that one or other must hold him. But with extra- 
ordinary skill and mobility De Wet, aided by the fact 
that every inhabitant was a member of bis intelligence 
department, slipped through the double net which had 
been laid for him. The first net was not in its place in 
time, and tho second was too small to hold him. 

While Bundle and French had advanced on Dewets- 
dorp as described, the other force which was intended to 
head off De Wet had gone direct to Thabanchu. The 
advance began by a movement of Ian Hamilton on 

c P D 
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April 22ncl with eight hundred mounted infantry upon 
the waterworks. The enemy, who held the hills beyond, 
allowed Hamilton’s force to come right down to the Modder 
before they opened hre from three guns. The mounted 
infantry fell back, and encamped for the night out of 
range. ^ Before morning they were reinforced by Smith - 
Dorrien’s brigade (Gordons, Canadians, and Shropshires 
— the Cornwalls had been left behind) and some more 
mounted Infantry. With daylight a fine advance was 
begun, the brigade moving up in very extended order and 
the mounted men turning the right flank ->f the defence. 
By evening we had regained the waterworks, a most 
important point for Bloemfontein, and we held all the 
line of hills which command it. This strong position 
would not have been gained so easily if it had not been 
for Pole-Carcw’s and French’s actions two days before, 
on their way to join Bundle, which enabled them to turn 
it from the south. 

Ian Hamilton, who had already done good service in 
tho war, having commanded the infantry at Blands- 
laagte, and been one of the most prominent leaders in 
the defence of Ladysmith, takes from this time onwards 
a more important and a more independent position. A 
Uiin, aquiline man, of soft voice and gentle manners, 
he had already proved more than once during his ad- 
venturous career that he not only posseBSod in a high 
degree the courage of the soldier, but also the equanimity 
and decision of the born leader. A languid elegance in 
his bearing covered a shrewd brain and a soul of Are. 
A distorted and half-paralysed band reminded the 
observer that Hamilton, as a young lieutenant, had 

‘ This was a remarkable cxiiibltion of the harmlessness of diall>llre 
against troops ia open fbrmatioD I myself saw at least lortf shells. 
aU of burs^ fall among the ranks of the mounted infantry, who 

retired at a contemptuous walk. There were no easuoltlei. 
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known at Majnba what it was to face the Boer rifles. 
Now, in his forty-seventh year, ho had returned, matured 
and formidable, to reverse the results of that first de- 
plorable campaign. This was the man to whom Lord 
Hobertshad entrusted the command of that powerful flank- 
ing column which was eventually to form the right wing 
of his main advance. Being reinforced upon the morning 
after the capture of the Waterworks by the Highland 
Biignde, the Cornwalls, and two heavy naval guns, his 
whole force amounted to not less than seven thousand men. 
From these he detached a garrison for the Waterworks, 
and with the rest he continued his march over the hilly 
country which lies between them and Thabanohu. 

One position, Israel’s Poort, a nek between two bills, 
was held against them on April 25th, but was gained with- 
out much trouble, the Canadians losing one killed and two 
wounded. Colonel Otter, their gallant leader, was one 
of the latter, while Marshall’s Horse, a colonial corps 
raised in Graliamstown, had no fewer than seven of their 
officers and several men killed or wounded. Next morn- 
ing the town of Thabanchu was seized, and Hamilton 
found himself upon the direct line of the Boer retreat. 
He seized the pass Which commands the road, and all 
next day he waited eagerly, and the hearts of his men 
beat high when at last they saw a long trail of dust wind- 
ing up to them from the south. At last the wily Be Wet 
had been headed off ! Deep and earnest were the ourses 
when out of the dust there emerged a khaki oolmnn of' 
horsemen, and it was realised that this was French’s 
pursuing force, closely followed by Bundle’s infantry 
from Dewetsdorp. The Boers had slipped round and 
were already to the north of us. 

It is impossible to withhold our admiration for the way 
in which the Boer force was manoeuvred throughout this 

BD 2 
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portion of the campaign. The mixture of oircumspec- 
tion and audacity, the way in which French and Bundle 
were hindered until the Wepener force had disengaged 
itself, the manner in which these covering forces were then 
withdrawn, and finally the clever way in which they all 
slipped past Hamilton, make a brilliant bit of strategy. 
Louis Botha, the generalissimo, held all the strings in his 
hand, and the way in which he pulled them showed that 
his countrymen had chosen the right man for that high 
office, and that his was a master spirit even among those 
fine natural warriors who led the separate commandos. 

Having got to the north of the British forces Botha 
made no effort to get away, and refused to be hustled by 
a reconnaissance developing into un attack, which French 
made upon April 27th. In a skirmish the night before 
Kitchener’s Horse had lost fourteen men, and the action 
of the 27th cost us about as many casualties. It served 
to show that the Boer force was a compact body some 
six or seven thousand strong, which withdrew in a 
leisurely fashion, and took up a defensive position at 
Houtnek, some miles further on. French remained at 
Thabanchu, from which he afterwards joined Lord 
Boberts’ advance, while Hamilton n6w assumed complete 
command of the flanking column, with which he pro- 
ceeded to march north upon Winburg. 

The Houtnek position is dominated upon the left of 
the advancing British force by Thoba Mountain, and it 
was this point which was the centre of Hamilton’s attack. 
It was most gallantly seized by Kitchener’s Horse, who 
were quickly supported by Smith-Dorrien’s men. The 
mountain became the scene of a brisk action, and night fell 
before the crest was cleared* At dawn upon May Ist the 
fighting was resumed, and the position was carried by a 
determined advance of the Shropshires, the Canadians, 
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and the Gordons : the Boers escaping down the reverse 
slope of the hill came under a heavy fire of our infantry, 
and fifty of them were wounded or taken. It was in this 
action, during the fighting on the hill, that Captain Towse, 
of the Gordons, though shot through the eyes and totally 
blind, encouraged his men to charge through a group of 
the enemy who had gathered round them. After this 
victory Hamilton’s men, who had fought for seven days 
out of ten, halted for a rest at Jacobsrust, where they 
were joined by Broadwood’s cavalry and Bruce Hamil- 
ton’s infantry brigade. Tan Hamilton’s column now 
contained two infantry brigades (Smith -Dorrien’s and 
Bruce Hamilton’s), Hidley’s Mounted Infantry, Broad- 
wood’s Cavalry Brigade, five batteries of artillery, two 
heavy guns, altogether 13,000 men. With this force in 
constant touch with Botha’s rearguard, Ian Hamilton 
pushed on once more on May 4th. On May 6th he fought 
a brisk cavalry skirmibh, in which Kitchener's Horse 
and the 12th Lancers distinguished themselves, and on 
the same day he took x^^ssession of Winburg, . thus 
covering the right of Lord Roberts’s great advance. 

The distribution of the troops on the eastern side of 
the Free State waB,*at the time of this the final advance 
of the main army, as follows : — Ian Hamilton with his 
mounted infantry, Smith-Dorrien’s brigade, Macdonald's 
brigade, Bruce Hamilton’s brigade, and Broadwood’s 
cavalry were at Winburg. Bundle was at Thabanchu, 
and Brabant’s colonial division was moving up to the 
same point. Chermside was at Dewetsdorp, and had 
detached a force under Lord Castletown to garrison 
Wepener. Hart occupied Smithfield, whence he and bis 
brigade were shortly to be transferred to the Kimberley 
force. Altogether there could not havQ been fewer than 
thirty thousand men engaged in clearing and holding 
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down thk part of the country. French’s cavalry and 
Fole-Oarew’s division had returned to take part in the 
central advance. 

Before entering upon a description of that groat and 
decisive movement, one small action calls for comment. 
This was the cutting off of twenty men of Lumsden’s 
Horse in a reconnaissance at Ivarec. The small post 
under Lieutenant Crane found themselves by some 
misunderstanding isolated in the midst of the enemy. 
Eefusing to hoist the flag of shame, they fought their 
way out, losing half their number, while of the other 
half it is said that there was not one who could not show 
bullet marks upon his clothes or person. The men of 
this corps, volunteer Anglo-Indians, had abandoned 
the ease and even luxury of Eastern life for the hard 
fore and rough fighting of this most trying campaign. 
In coming they had set the whole empire an object- 
lesson in spirit, and now on their first Hold they set 
the army an example of military virtue. The proud 
traditions of Outram’s Volunteers have been upheld 
by the men of Lumsden's Horse. Another minor 
action which cannot be ignored is the defence of a 
convoy on April 29th by the Deibythire Yeomanry 
(Major Dugdale) and a company of tlie Scots Guards. 
The wagons were on their way to Bundle when they 
were attacked at a point about ten miles west of 
Thabanchu. The small guard beat off their assailants 
in the most gallant fashion, and held their own until 
relieved by Brabazon upon the following morning. 

This phase of the war was marked by a certain 
change in the temper of the British. Nothing could 
hove been milder than the* original intentions and pro- 
fthumatiena of Lord Hoberts, and he was most ably 
seconded in his attempts at conciliation by General 
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Frotyman, who had been made civil administrator oi the 
State. There was evidence, however, that this kind- 
ness had been construed as weakness by some of the 
burghers, and during the Boer incursion to Wepener 
many who had surrendered a worthless firearm reap- 
peared with the Mauser which had been concealed in 
some crafty hiding-place. Troops W'cre fired at from 
farmhouses which fiew the white flag, and the good 
housewife remained behind to charge the ‘ rooinek ’ 
extortionate prices for milk and fodder while her husband 
shot at him from the hills. It was felt that tire 
burghers might have peace or might have war, but could 
not have both BimultanG0usl3\ Some examples were 
made therefore of offending farmhouses, and stock was 
confiscated where there was evidence of double dealing 
upon the part of the owner. In a country where pro- 
perty is a more serious thing than life, these measures, 
together with more stringent rules about the possession of 
horses and arms, did much to stamp out the chances of 
an insurrection in our rear. The worst sort of peace is 
an enforced peace, but if that can be established time 
and justice may do the rest. 

The operations 'vThich have been here described may 
be finally summed up in one short paragraph. A Boer 
army came south of the British line and besieged a 
British garrison. Three British forces, those of French, 
Bundle, and Ian Hamilton, were despatched to cut it off. 
It successfully threaded its way among them and escaped. 
It was followed to the northward as far as the town of 
Winburg, which remained in the British possession. 
Lord Boberts had failed in his plan of cutting off De 
Wet’s armyk but, at the expense of many marches and 
skirmishes, the south-east of the State was cleared of the 
enemy. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THB STEQB OP MAFEKINQ 

This small place, which sprang in the course of a few 
weeks from obscurity to fame, is situated upon the long 
line of railway which connects Kimberley in the south 
with Rhodesia in the north. In character it resembles 
one of those western American townlets which possess 
small present assets but immense aspirations. In its 
litter of corrugated-iron roofs, and in the church and 
the racecourse, which are the first-fruits everywhere of 
Anglo-Celtic civilisation, one sees the seeds of the great 
city of the future. It is the obvious depot for the 
western Transvaal upon one side, and the starting-point 
for all attempts upon the Kalahari Desert upon the 
other. The Transvaal border runs within a few miles. 

It is not clear why the imperial authorities should 
desire to hold this place, since it has no natural advan- 
tages to help the defence, but lies exposed in a widespread 
plain. A glance at the map must show that the rail- 
way line would surely be cut both to the north and 
south of the town, and the garrison isolated at a point 
some two hundred and fifty miles from any reinforce- 
roents* Considering that the Boers could throw any 
strengtl^ of men or guns against the place, it seemed 
certain that if they seriously desired to take poaseesion 
of it they could do so. Under ordinary circumstances 
any force shut up there was doomed to capture. But 
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wbat may have seemed short-sighted policy became the 
highest wisdom, owing to the extraordinary tenacity and 
resource Of Baden-Powell, the officer in command. 
Through his exertions the town acted as a bait to the 
Boers, and occupied a considerable force in a useless 
siege at a time when their presence at other seats of war 
might have proved disastrous to the British cause. 

Colonel Baden-Powell is a soldier of a type which 
is exceedingly popular with the British public. A 
skilled hunter and an expert at many games, there was 
always something of the sportsman in his keen apprecia- 
tion of war. In the Matabele campaign he had out- 
scouted the savage scouts and found his pleasure in 
tracking them among their native mountains, often 
alone and at niglit, trusting to his skill in springing 
from rock to rock in his rubber-soled shoes to save him 
from their pursuit. There was a brain quality in his 
bravery wliich is rare among our officers. Full of veldt 
craft and resource, it was as difficult to outwit as it was 
to outfight him. But there was another curious side to 
his complex nature. The French have said of one of 
their heroes, *11 avait cette graine de folie dans sa 
bravoure quo les Frafi 9 ais aiment,’ and the words might 
have been written of Powell. An impish humour broke 
out in him, and the mischievous schoolboy alternated 
with the warrior and the administrator. He met the 
Boer commandos with chaffi and jokes which were as dis- 
concerting as his wire entanglements and his rifle-pits 
The amazing variety of his personal accomplishments 
was one of his most striking characteristics. From 
drawing caricatures with both hands simultaneously, or 
skirt dancing to leading a forlorn hope, nothing camo 
amiss to him ; and he had that magnetic quality by 
vrhich the leader imparts something of his virtues to 
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his men. Sach was the man who held Mafeking for the 
Qneen. 

In a very early stage, before the formal declaration 
of war, the enemy had massed several commandos upon 
the western border, the men being drawn from Zeerust, 
Rnstenburg, and Lichtenburg. Badcn-Powell, with the 
aid of an excellent group of special oflicers, who included 
Colonel Gould Adams, Lord Edward Cecil, the soldier 
son of England’s Premier, and Colonel Horo, had done all 
that was possible to put the place into a state of defence. 
In this he had immense assistance from Benjamin 
Weil, a well known South African contractor, who had 
shown great energy in provisioning the town. On the 
other hand, the South African Government displayed the 
same stupidity or treason which hud been exhibited in 
the case of Kimberley, and had met all demands for guns 
and reinforcements ^^ith foolish doubts as to the need of 
such precautions. In the endeavour to supply these 
pressing wants the first small disaster of the campaign 
was encountered. On O'^tober l‘2th, the day after the 
declaration of war, an armoured train conveying two 
7-pounders for the Mafeking defences was derailed and 
captured by a Boer raiding party *at Kraaipan, a place 
forty miles south of their destination. The enemy 
shelled the shattered train until after five hours Captain 
Nosbitt, who was in command, and his men, some twenty 
in number, surrendered. It was a small affair, but it 
derived importance from being the first blood shed and 
the first tactical success of the war. 

* The garrison of the town, whose fame will certainly 
live in the history of South Africa, contained no regular 
■Oldieri at all with the exception of the small group of 
eicdllent officers. They consisted of irregular troops, 
three hundred and forty of the Protectorate Regiment, 
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one hundred and seventy Police, and tiwo hundred 
volunteors, made up of that singular mixture of advent 
turers, younger sons, broken gentlemen, and irresponsible 
sportsmen who have always been the voortrekfcers of the 
British Empire. These men were of the same stamp as 
those other admirable bodies of natural fighters who 
(lid BO well in Bhodesia, in Natal, and in the Cape. 
With them there was associated in the defenoe the 
Town Guard, who included the able-bodied shopkeq^rs, 
business men, and residents^ the whole amounting to 
about nine hundred men. Their artillery was feeble 
ill the extreme, two 7-pounder toy guns and six machine 
guns, but the spirit of the men and the resource of 
their leaders mado up for c\ery disadvantage. Colonei 
Vyvyan and l^Iajor Panzera planned the defences, and the 
little trading town soon began to take on the appearonoa 
of a fortress. 

On October 13ih the Boers appeared before Mafeking. 
On the same day Colonel Baden-Powell sent two truck* 
loads of dyniimito out of the place. They were fired into 
by the invaders, with the result that they exploded. On 
October 14th the pickets around the town were driven 
in by the Boers. On this the armoured train and a 
squadron of the Protectorate Regiment went out to support 
the pickets and drove the Boers before them. A body 
of the latter doubled back and interposed between the 
British and Mafeking, but two fresh troops with a 
7-poundcr throwing shrapnel drove them off. In thif 
Bpirited little action the garrison lost two killed and fbor^ 
teen wounded, but they inflicted considerable damage on 
the enemy. To Captain Williams, Captain FitzClarenoe, 
and Lord Charles Bontinck great credit is due for the way 
in which they handled their men ; but the Whole affair 
was ill advised, for if a disaster had occurred Mafeking 
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must have fallen, b^g left without a garrison. Ko 
possible results urhioh could come from such a sortie could 
justify the risk iivhioh was run. 

On October 16th the siege began in earnest. On 
that date the Boers brought up two 12-pounder guns, 
and the first of that interminable flight of shells fell 
into the town. The enemy got possession of the water 
supply, but the garrison had already dug wells. Before 
October 20th five thousand Boers, under the formidable 
Gronje, had gathered round the town. ‘ Surrender to 
avoid bloodshed ’ was his message. ‘ When is the blood- 
shed going to begin ? ’ asked Powell, /v^hon the Boers 
had been shelliug the town for some weeks the light- 
hearted Colonel sent out to say that if they went on any 
longer he should be compelled to regard it as equivalent 
to a declaration of war. It is to be hoped that Cronje also 
poBsessed some sciiso of humour, or else he must have been 
as sorely puzzled by his eccentric o})ponGiit as the Spanish 
generals were by tho vagaries of Lord Peterborough. 

Among the many difficulties which had to be met by 
the defenders of the town the most serious was the fact 
that the position had a circumference of five or six miles 
to bo held by about one thousanfl men against a force 
who at their own time and their own place could at any 
moment attempt to gain a footing. An ingenious system 
of small forts was devised to meet the situation. Each 
of these held from ten to forty riflemen, and was fur- 
mshed with bomb-proofs and covered ways. The central 
bomb-proof was connected by telephone with all the out- 
lying ones, so as to save the use of orderlies. A system 
of bells was arranged by which each quarter of the town 
was warned when a shell was coming in time to enable 
th0 inhabitants to scuttle oi! to shelter. Every detail 
showed the ingenuity of tho controlling mind. The 
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armoured train, painted green and tied round witti Borub, 
Btood unperceived among the clumps of bushes wliioh 
surrounded the town. 

On October 24th a savage bombardment commenced, 
which lasted with intermissions for seven months. The 
Boers had brought an enormous gun across from Pre- 
toria, throwing a yC-lb. shell, and this, with many smaller 
pieces, played upon the town. The result was as futile 
as our own artillery fire has so often been when directed 
against the Boers. 

As the Mafeking guns were too weak to answer the 
enemy’s fire, the only possible reply lay in a sortie, and 
upon this Colonel Powell decided. It was carried out 
with great gallantry on the evening of October 27th, 
when al)OLit a hundred men under Captain FitzClarence 
moved out against the Boer trenches with iustructions to 
use the bayonet only. Tho position was carried with a 
rush, and many of the Boers bayoneted before they 
could disengage themselves from tho tarpaulins which 
covered them. The trenches behind fired wildly iu the 
darkness, and it is probable that as many of their own 
men as of ours were hit by their rifie fire. The total loss 
in this gallant affair was six killed, eleven wounded, and 
two prisoners. Tho loss of the enemy, though shrouded 
as usual in darkness, was certainly very much higher. 

On October 81 st the Boers ventured upon au attack 
on Cannon Kopje, which is a small fort and eminence to ■ 
the south of the town. It w'as defended by Colon^ 
Walford, of the British South African Police, with fifty- 
fieven of his men and three small guns. Tho attack was 
repelled with heavy loss to the Boers. The British casual- 
ties were six killed and five wopnded. 

Their experience in this attack seems to have de- 
termined tho Boers to make no fui’ther expensiye 
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attempts to rush the town, and for some weeks the siege 
degenerated into a blockade. Gronje bad been recalled 
for more important work, and Commandant Snyman bad 
taken over the uncompleted task. From time to time 
the great gun tossed its huge bIigIIs into the town, but 
boardwood walls and corrugated-iron roofs minimise the 
dangers of a bombardment. On November 8rd the 
garrison rushed the Brickfields, which had been hold by 
the enemy’s sharpshooters, and on the 7tli another small 
sally kept the game going. On the 18th Powell sent a 
message to Snyman that he could not lake the town by 
sitting and looking at it. At the same lime be des- 
patched a message to the Boer forces generally, advising 
them to return to their homes and their families. Some 
of the commandos had gone south to assist Cronje in 
his stand against Methuen, and the siege languished 
more and more, until it was woken up by a desperate 
sortie on December 20 th, whicli caused the greatest 
loss which the garrison had snstained. Once more the 
lesson was to be enforced that with modern weapons and 
equality of forces it is always long odds on the defence. 

On this date a vigorous attack was made upon one 
of the Boer forts on the north. THero seems to be little 
doubt that the enemy had some inkling of our intention, 
as the fort was found to have been so strengthened as to 
be impregnable without scaling ladders. The attacking 
force consisted of two squadrons of the Protectorate 
Regiment and one of the Bochuanalaiid liifios, backed up 
by three guns. So desperate was the onslaught that of 
the actual attacking party — a forlorn hope, if ever there 
was one — fifty-three out of eighty were killed and 
wounded, twenty-five of the former and twenty-eight 
of the latter. Several of that gallant band of officers 
who had be^ the soul of the defence were among the 
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injured. CaptHin FitzGlarence was wounded, Vernon, 
Sandford, and Paton were killed, all at the very muzzles 
of the enemy’s guns. It must have been one ol the 
bitterest moments of Baden-Powell's life when be shut 
his field-glass and said, ' Let the ambulance go out ! ' 

Even this heavy blow did not damp the spirita nor 
diminish the energies of the defence, though it must 
have warned Baden-Powell that he could not afford to 
drain his small fort e by any more expensive attempts at 
the offensive, and that from then onwards he must con- 
tent himself by holding grimly on until Plumer from the 
north or Methuen from the south {-hould at last be able 
to stretch out to him a helping hand. Vigilant and 
indomitable, throwing away no possible point in the 
game which he was playing, the new year found him and 
his hardy garrison sternly determined to keep the flag 
flying. 

January and February offer in their records that 
monotony of excitement which is the fate of every 
besieged town. On one day the shelling was a little 
more, on another a little less. Sometimes they escaped 
scatheless, sometimes the garrison found itself the poorer 
by the loss of Capkin Girdwood or Trooper Webb or 
some oilier gallant soldier. Occasionally they had their 
little triumph when a too curious Dutchman, peering for 
an instant from his cover to sco the effect of his shot,, woe 
carried back in the ambulance to the laager. On Sunday 
a truce was usually observed, and the siiipers who bod 
exchanged rifle-shots all the week met occasionally on 
that day with good-humoured chaff. Snyman, the Boer 
General, showed none of that chivalry at Maieking which 
distinguished the gallant o}d Joubert at Lodyemith. 
Not only was there no neutral camp for women or sick, 
but it is beyond all doubt or question that the Boer guns 
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were deliberately turned upon the women’s quarters 
inside Mafeking in order to bring pressure upon the 
inhabitants. Many women and children were sacri- 
heed to this brutal policy, which must in fairness be 
set to the account of the savage leader, and not of the 
rough but kindly folk with whom we were fighting. In 
every race there arc individual ruitians, and it would 
bo a political mistake to allow our action to bo infiucnccd 
or our feelings permanently embittered l)y their crimes. 
It is from the man himself, and not from his country, 
that an account should be exacted. 

The garrison, in the face of increasiiig losses and 
decreasing food, lost none of the high spirits which it 
reflected from its commander. The programme of a 
angle day of jubilee —Heaven only knows what they had 
to hold jubilee over — shows a cricket match in the 
morning, sports in the afternoon, a concert in the 
evening, and a dance, given by the bachelor officers, to 
wind up. Baden -Powell himself seems to have descended 
from the eyrie from which, like a captain on the bridge, 
he rang bells and telephoned orders, to bring the house 
down with a comic song and a humorous recitation. 
The bail went admirably, save that there was an 
interval to repel an attack which disarranged the 
programme. Sports were zealously cultivated, and the 
grimy inhabitants of casemates and trenches were pitted 
against each other at cricket or football.' The mono- 
tony was broken by the occasional visits of a postman, 
who appeared or vanished from the vast barren lands to 
the west of the town, which could not all be guarded by 
the besiegers^ Sometimes a few words from home 
came to cheer the hearts of the exiles, and could be 

’* fluuday cricket bo shocked Snjman that he threatened to fire upon 
it i£ It n’ore oontlnued. 
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returned by the same uncertain and expensive means. 
The documents which found their way up were not 
always of an essential or even of a welcome character. 
At least one man received an unpaid bill from an angry 
tailor. 

In one particular Mafeking had, with much smaller 
resources, rivalled Kimberley. An ordnance factory had 
been started, formed in the railway workshops, and 
conducted by Connely and Clouglilan, of the Locomotive 
Department. Daniels, of the police, supplemented their 
efiforts by making both powder and fuses. The factory 
turned out shells, and eventually constructed a 6‘5-in. 
smooth-bore gun, which threw a round shell with great 
accuracy to a considerable range. April found the 
garrison, in spite of all losses, as efficient and as resolute 
as it had been in October. So close were the advanced 
trenches upon either side that both parties had recourse 
to the old-fashioned band grenades, thrown by the Boers, 
and cast on a fishing-line by ingenious Sergeant Page, 
of the Protectorate Regiment. Sometimes ihe besiegers 
and the number of guns diminished, forces being detached 
to prevent the advomce of Plumer’s relieving column 
from the north ; but as those who remained hud their 
forts, which it was beyond the power of the British to 
storm, the garrison was not much the better for the 
aUeviation. Putting Mafeking for Ladysmith and Plumer 
for BuUer, the situation was not unlike that which had 
existed in Natal. 

At this point some account might be given of the 
doings of that northern force whose situation was so 
remote that even the ubiquitpus correspondent hardly 
appears to have reached it. No doubt book will 
eventually make up for the neglect of the journal, but 
some short facts may be given here of the Rhodesian 
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colomn. Their action did not affect the course of the 
war, but they clung like bulldogs to a most difficult 
task, and eventually, when stnpgthened by the relieving 
column, made their way to Maieking. 

The force was originally raised for the purpose of 
defending Bhodesia, and it consinted of fine material — 
pioneers, farmers, and miners from the great new land 
which had been added through the energy of Mr. Rhodes 
to the British Empire. Many of the men were veterans 
of the native wars, and ail were imbued with a hardy 
and adventurous spirit. On the other hand, the men of 
the northern and western Transvaal, wnom they were 
called upon to face, the burghers of Watersberg and 
Zoutpansberg, were tough frontiersmen living in a land 
where a dinner was shot, not bought. Shaggy, hairy, 
half-savage men, handling a rifle as a mediaeval English- 
man handled a bow, and skilled in every wile of veldt 
craft, they were as formidable opponents as the world 
could show. 

On the war breaking out the first thought of the 
leaders in Rhodesia was t*^ save as much of the line 
which was their connection througji Mafcking with the 
south as vas possible. Eor this purpose an armoured 
train was despatched only three days after the expj*ation 
of the ultimatum to the point four hundred miles south 
of Bulawayo, where the frontiers of the Transvaal and 
of Bechuanaland join. Colonel Holdsworth commanded 
the small British force. The Boers, a thousand or so 
in number, had 'descended upon the railway, and an 
action followed in which the train appears to have had 
better luck than has usually attended these ill-fated con- 
trivances. The Boer commando was driven back and a 
number were killed. It was probably news of this affair, 
and not ^anything which had occurred at Mafeking, 
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which caused those rumours of gloom at Pretoria very 
shortly after the outbreak of hostilities. An agency 
telegraphed that women weeping in the streets of 
the Boer capital. We ha^ not then realised how soon 
and how often we should see the same sight in Pall 
Mall. 

The adventurous armoured train pressed on as far as 
Lobatsi, where it found the bridges destroyed ; so it 
returned to its original position, having another brush 
with the Boer commandos, and again, in some marvel- 
lous way, escaping its obvious fate. From then until 
the new year the line was kept open by an admirable 
system of patrolling to within a hundred miles or so 
of Mafeking. An aggressive spirit and a power of 
(lashing initiative were shown in the British operations 
at this side of tho scene of war such as have too often 
been absent elsewhere. At Sekwaui, on November 24th, 
a considerable success w as gained by a surprise planned 
and carried out by Colonel Holds worth. The Boer 
laager was approached and attacked in the early morn- 
ing by a force of one hundred and twenty frontiersmen, 
and BO effeciive was their lire that the Boers estimated 
their numbers at several thousand. Thirty Boers were 
killed or wounded, and tho rest scattered. 

While the railway line was held in this way there 
had been some skirmishing also on the northern, 
frontier of the Transvaal. Shortly after the outbreak 
of the war the gallant Blackburn, scouting with 
comrades in thick bush, found himself in the presence 
of a considerable commando. The British .concealed 
themselveB by the path, but Blackburn’s foot was seen 
by a keen-eyed Kaffir, who pointed it out to his masters. 
A sudden volley riddled Blackburn with bullets; but 
hia men stayed by him and drove off the enemy. 
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Blackburn dictated an official report of the action, and 
then died. 

In the same region a small force under Captain 
Hare was cut off by a body of Boors. Of the twenty 
men most got away, but the chaplain J. W. Leary, 
Lieutenant Ilascrick (who behaved with admirable 
gallantry), and six men weio taken/ The commando 
which attacked this party, and on the same day Colonel 
Spreckley’s force, was a powerful one, with several guns. 
No doubt it was organised because there were fears 
among the Boers that they would be invaded from the 
north. When it v as understood that the British intended 
no large aggressive movement in that quarter, these 
burghers joined other commandos. Sard Eloff, who 
was one of the leaders of this northern force, was after- 
wards taken at Mafeking. 

Colonel Plumer had taken command of the small army 
which was now operating from the north along the 
railway line with Mafeking for its objective. Plumer is 
an officer of considerable experience in African warfare, 
a small, quiet, resolute man, with a knack of gently en- 
foremg discipline upon the very rough material with 
which ho had to deal. With his weak force — which 
never exceeded a thousand men, and was usually from six 
to seven hundred — he had to keep the long line behind 
him open, build up the ruined railway in front of him, 
and gradually creep onwards in face of a formidable and 
enterprising enemy. For a long time Gaberones, which 
is eighty miles north of Mafeking, remained his head- 
quarters, and thence he kept up precarious communica- 
tions with the besieged garrison. In the middle of 

'Mr. Leary was woundtfd in tho iuot by a Bhd]. The Gehnan 
artllleriBt entered the hut in which ho lay. * Here’s a bit of yudc work 1 ’ 
said Leary good-humouredly. wish it had been worse ’ si^d (be 

amnilile Uoriaan "unnoi. 
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March he advanced as far south as Lobatsi, \7hich is 
loss than fifty miles from Mafeking; but the enemy 
proved to be too strong, and Plumcr had to drop back 
again with some loss to his original position at Gaberones. 
Sticking doggedly to his task, Flumer again came 
south, and this time made his way as far as Eamath- 
labama, within a day’s inarch of Mafeking. He had 
with him, however, only three hundred and fifty men, 
and had ho puulied through the effect might have 
been an addition of hungry men to the garrison. The 
relieving force was fiercely attacked, however, by the 
Boers and driven back on to their camp with a loss of 
twelve killed, twenty-six wounded, and fourteen missing. 
Some of the British were dismounted men, and it says 
muoh for Plumer’s conduct of the fight that he was able 
to extricate these safely from the midst of an aggressive 
mounted enemy. Personally ho set an admirable ex- 
ample, sending away his own horse, and walking with 
his rearmost soldiers. Captain Crewe Bobertson and 
Lieutenant Milligan, the famous Yorkshire cricketer, 
were killed, and Bolt, Jarvis, Maclarcn, and Plumcr 
himself were wounded. The Bhodesian force withdrew 
again to near Lobatsf, and collected itself for yet another 
effort. 

In the meantime Mafeking — abandoned, as it seemed, 
to its fate — was still as formidable as a wounded lion. 
Par from weakening in its defence it became more 
aggressive, and so persistent and skilful were its rifle- 
men that the big Boer gun had again and again to be 
moved further from the town. Six months of trenched 
and rifle-pits had turned every inhabitant into a veteran. 
Now and then words of praise And encouragement came 
to them from without. Once it was a special message 
from the Queen, once a promise of relief from Lord 
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Roberts. But the rails which led to England were over- 
grown with grass, and their brave heaits yearned for 
the sight of their countrymen and for the sound of their 
voices. *How long, 0 Lord, how long?’ was the cry 
which was wrung from them in thoir solitude. But the 
flag was still held high. 

April was a trying month for the defence. They 
knew that Methuen, who had advanced as far as Fourteen 
Streams upon the Vaal River, had retired again upon 
Kimberley. They knew also that Plumer’s force had 
been weakened by the repulse at Ramatlilabama, and that 
many of his men were down with fever Six weary 
months had this village withstood the pitiless pelt of 
rifle bullet and shell. Help seemed as far away from 
them as ever. But if troubles may be allayed by 
sympathy, then theirs should have lain lightly. The 
attention of the whole empire had centred upon them, 
and even the advance of Roberts’s army became 
secondary to the fate of this gallant struggling handful 
of men who had uphold tho flag so long. On the 
Continent also their resistance attracted the utmost 
interest, and the numerous journals there who find the 
imaginative writer cheaper than the war correspondent 
announced their capture periodically as they had once 
done that of Ladysmith. From a mere tin-roofed 
village Mafeking had become a prize of victory, a stake 
which should be the visible sign of the predominating 
manhood of one or other of the great white races of 
South Africa. Unconscious of the keenness of the emo- 
tions which they had aroused, the garrison manufactured 
brawn from horsehide, and captured locusts as a relish 
for their luncheons, while in the shot-tom bflliard^room 
of the club an open tournament was started to AH in 
their hours off duty. But their vigilance, and that of 
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the hawk-eyed man up in the Conning Tower^ never 
relaxed. The besiegers had increased in numbei^, and 
their guns were more numerous than before. A less 
acute man than Baden-Powell might have reasoned that 
at least one desperate effort would be made by them to 
carry the town before relief could come. 

On Saturday, May 12th, the attack was made at the 
favourite hour of the Boer — the first grey of the morn- 
ing. It was gallantly delivered by about three hundred 
volunteers under the command of Eloff, who had crept 
round to the west of the town— the side furthest from 
the lines of the besiegers. At the first rush they 
penetrated into the native quarter, which was at once 
set on fire by them. The first building of any size upon 
that side is the barracks of the Protectorate Eegiment, 
which was held by Colonel Ilore and about twenty of 
his officers and men. This was carried by the enemy, 
who sent an exultant message along the telephone to 
Baden-Powell to tell him that they had got it. Two 
other x)ositionB within the lines, one a stone kraal and 
the other a hill, were held by the Boers, but their 
supports were slow in coming on, and the movements 
of the defendci's weie so prompt and energetic that all 
three found themselves isolated and cut off from their 
own lines. They had penetrated tho town, but they were 
as far as ever from having iakeii day the 

British forces drew their cordon closer' and closer round 
the Boer positions, making no attempt to rush them, but 
ringing them round in such a way that there could be 
no escape for them. A few burghers slipped away in 
twos and threes, but the main body found that ^ey 
had rushed into a prison ^om which the ox^l^ egress 
was swept with rifle Are. At seven o’olo<3( in the 
evening they recognised that their position was hopeless, 
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and £lo£C with 117 men laid down their arms. Their 
loBses had been ten killed and nineteen wonnded. For 
some reason, either of lethargy, cowardice, or treachery, 
Snyman had not brought up the supports which might 
conceivably have altered the result. It was a gallant 
attack gallantly met, and for once the greater wilincss 
in fight was shown by the British. The end was 
characteristic. ‘ Good evening, Commandant,* said 
Powell to Eloff; ‘won’t you come in and have some 
dinner ? ’ The prisoners — burghers, Hollanders, Germans, 
and Frenchmen — were treated to as good a supper as 
the destitute larders of the town could furnish. 

So in a small l)lazc of glory ended the 'listoric siege 
of Mafeking, for Eloil’s attack was the last, though by 
no means the worst of the trials which the garrison had 
to face. Six killed and ten wounded were the British 
losses in this admirably managed alTair. On May 17th, 
five days after the fight, the relieving force arrived, the 
besiegers were scattered, and the long-imprisoned garrison 
were free men once more. Many who had looked at 
their maps and saw this post isolated in the very heart 
of Africa had despaired of ever reaching their heroic 
fellow-countrymen, and now fme universal outbreak of 
joybells and bonfires from Toronto to Melbourne pro- 
claimed that there is no spot so inaccessible that 
the long arm of the empire cannot reach it when her 
children are ii; peril. 

Colonel Mahon, a young Irish officer who had made 
his reputation as a cavalry leader in Egypt, had started 
early in May from Kimberley with a small but mobile 
force consisting of the Imperial Light Horse (brought 
round from Natal for the purpose), the Kimberley 
Mounted Corps, the Diamond Fields Horse, some 
Imperial Yeomanry, a detachment of the Cape Police, 
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and 100 volunteers from the Fusilier brigade* vith 
M battery B.H.A. and pom-poms, twelve hundred 
men in all. Whilst Hunter was fighting his action at 
Booidam on May 4th, Mahon with his men struch 
round the western flank of the Boers and moved rapidly 
to the northwards. On May 11th they had left Vryburg, 
the halfway house, behind them, having done one hun- 
dred and twenty miles in five days. They pushed on* 
encountering no opposition save that of nature, though 
they knew that they were being closely watched by the 
enemy. At Koodoosrand it was found that a Boer force 
was in position in front, but Mahon avoided them by 
turning somewhat to the w'ostw^ard. His detour took 
him, however, into a bushy country, and here the enemy 
headed him off, opening fire at short range upon 
the ubiquitous Imperial Light Horse, who led the 
column. A short engagement ensued, in which the 
casualties amounted to thirty killed and wounded, but 
which ended in the defeat and dispersal of the Boers, 
whose force was certainly very much wmker than the 
British. On May 15th the relieving column arrived 
without further opposition at Masibi Stadt, twenty miles 
to the west o^ Mafekipg. 

In the meantime Plumcr’s force upon the north had 
been strengthened by the addition of C battery of four 
12-pounder guns of the Canadian Artillery under 
Major Eudon and a body of Queenslanders. These 
forces had been part of the small army which had come 
with General Carrington through Beira, and after a 
detour of thousands of miles, through their own 
wonderful energy they had arrived in time to form 
portion of the relieving column. Foreign military 
critics, whose experience of w'arfare is to move troops 
across a frontier, should think of what the Empire has to 
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do before her men go into battle. These contingents 
had been assembled by long railway journeys, conveyed 
across thousands of miles of ocean to Gape Town, brought 
round another two thousand or so to Beira, transferred 
by a narrow-gauge railway to Bamboo Creek, changed 
to a broader gauge to Marandcllas, sent on in coaches 
for hundreds of miles to Bulawayo, transferred to trains 
for another four or five hundred miles to Ootsi, and had 
finally a forced march of a hundred miles, which brought 
them up a few hours before their presence was urgently 
needed upon the field. Their advance, which averaged 
twenty*five miles a day on foot for fo’u* consecutive 
days over deplorable roads, was one of the finest 
performances of the W’ar. With these high-spirited 
reinforcements and with his own hardy Khodesians 
Flamer pushed on, and the two columns reached the 
hamlet of Masibi Stadt within an hour of each other. 
Their united strength was far superior to anything 
which Snyman’s force could place against them. 

But the gallant and toiuicious Boers would not 
abandon their prey without a last effort. As the little 
army advanced upon Mafeking they found the enemy 
waiting in a strong position. T or 'some hours the Boers 
gallantly held their ground, and their artillery fire was, 
as nsnal, most accurate. But our own guns were more 
numerous and equally well served, and the position was 
soon made untenable. The Boers retired past Mafeking 
and took refuge in the trenches upon the eastern side, 
but Baden-Fowell with his war-hardened garrison sallied 
out, and, supported by the artillery fire of the relieving 
column, drove them from their shelter. With their usual 
admirable tactics their larger guns had been removed, 
but one small cannon was secured as a souvenir by 
the townsfolk, together with a number of wagons and a 
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considerable quantity of eupplies. A long rolling trail 
of dust upon the eastern horizon told that the famous 
siege of Mafeking had at last come to an end. 

Bo ended a singular incident, the defence of an open 
town which contained no regular soldiers and a moiit 
inadequate artillery against a numerous and enterprising 
enemy with very heavy guns. All honour to the towns* 
folk who bore their trial so long and so bravely — and to 
the indomitable men who lined the trenches for seven 
weary months. Their constancy was of enormoub 
value to the empire. In the all-important early month 
at least four or five thousand Boers were detained 
them when their presence elsewhere would have been 
fatal. During all the rest of the war, two thousand 
men and eight guns (including one of the four big 
CreuBots) had been held there. It prevented the 
invasion of Bhodcsia, and it gave a rallying-point for 
lo3"al whites and natives in the huge stretch of country 
from Kimberley to Bulaw’ayo. All this had, at a cost of 
two hundred lives, been done by this one devoted band 
of men, W'ho killed, w'oundod, or took no fewer than orte 
thousand of their opponents. Critics may say that the 
enthusiasm in the empire was excessive, but at lea^t it 
was expended over worthy men and a fine deed of ‘arms. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE UAIIGH ON PRETOUA 

Jn the early days of May, when the season of the rains 
was past and the veldt was green, Lord Roberts’s six 
weeks of enforced inaction came to an end. He had 
gathered himself once more for one of those tiger springs 
which should be as sure and as irresistible as that 
which had brought him from Belmont to Bloemfontein, 
or that other in olden days which had carried him from 
Cabal to Condahar. His army had been decimated by 
sickness, and eight thousand men had passed into the 
hospitals ; but those who were with the colours were of 
high heart, longing eagerly for action. Any change 
which would carry them away from the pest-ridden, evil- 
smelling capital which had revenged itself so terribly 
upon the invader must be a change for the better. 
Therefore it was with glad faces and brisk feet that the 
centre column left Bloemfontein on May let, and 
streamed, with bands playing, along the northern road. 

On May 8rd the main force was assembled at 
Earee, twenty miles upon their way. Two hundred and 
twenty separated them from Pretoria, but in little more 
than a month from the day of starting, in spite of broken 
railway, a succession of rivers, and the opposition of the 
enemy, this army was marching into the main street of 
the Transvaal capital. Had there been no enemy there 
at all, it would still have been a fine performance, the 
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more so w^en one remembers that the army was moving 
upon a front of twenty miles or more, each part of which 
had to be co-ordinated to the rest. It is with the story 
of this great march that the present chapter deals* 
Boberts had prepared the way by clearing out the 
south-eastern corner of the State, and at the moment of 
his advance his forces covered a semicircular front of 
about forty miles, the right under Ian Hamilton near 
Thabanchu, and the left at Earee. This was the broad 
net which was to be swept from south to north aorois 
the Free State, gradually narrowing as it went. The 
conception was admirable, and appears to have been sa 
adoption of the Boers' own strategy, which bad in tom 
been borrowed from the Zulus. The solid centre could 
hold any force which faced it, while the mobile flanks, 
Hutton upon the left and Hamilton upon the right, 
could lap round and pin it, as Cronje was pinned at 
Paardeberg. It seems admii'ably simple when done 
upon a small scale. But when the scale is one of forty 
miles, since your front must be broad enough to envelop 
the front which is opposed to it, and when the scattered 
wings have to be fed with no railway line to help, it 
takes such a mast^ of administrative detail as Lord 
Kitchener to bring the operations to complete success* 
On May Srd, the day of the advance from our most 
northern post, Karee, the disposition of Lord Boberts'i 
army was briefly as follows. On his left was Hutton, 
with his mixed force of mounted infantry drawn from 
every quarter of the empire. This formidable and 
mobile body, with some batteries of horse artillery and 
of pom-poms, kept a line a few miles to the west of the 
railroad, moving northwards .parallel with it. ^ Boberts’a 
main column kept on the railroad, which was wended 
with extraordinary speed by the Bailway Pioneev 
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re^ment and theHngineerB, under Girouard and the ill- 
£aied Beymoun It was amazing to note the shattered 
oqiyertB as one passed, and yet to be overtaken by trains 
within a day. This main column consisted of Pole- 
Garew'e 11th Division, which contained the Guards, 
and Stephenson’s Brigade (Warwicks, Essex, Welsh, and 
Yorkshires). With them were the 8Brd, 84tb, and 85th 
B.F.A., with the heavy guns, and a small force of mounted 
infantry. Passing along the widespread British line one 
would then, after an interval of seven or eight miles, come 
upon Tucker’s Division (the 7th), which consisted of 
Harwell’s Brigade (formerly Chermside's- the Norfolks, 
Lincolns, Hampshires, and Scottish Borderers) and 
Wavell’s Brigade (North Staffords, Cheshires, East 
Lancashires, South Wales Borderers). To the right of 
these was Hidley’s mounted infantry. Beyond them, 
extending over very many miles of country and with 
considerable spaces between, there came Broad wood’s 
cavalry, Bruce Hamilton’s Brigade (Derby shires, Sussex, 
Camerons, and C.I.V.), and finally on the extreme right 
of all Ian Hamilton’s force of Highlanders, Canadians, 
Shropshiros, and Cornwalls, with cavalry and mounted 
infantry, starting forty miles fronf Lord Roberts, but 
edging westw'ards all the way, to merge with the troops 
next to it, and to occupy Winhurg ni the w'ay already 
described. This was the army, botwooii forty and fifty 
thousand strong, with which Lord Roberts advanced 
upon the Transvaal. 

In the meantime he had anticipated that his mobile 
and enterprising opponents would work round and strike 
at our rear. Ample means had been provided for deal- 
ing with any attempt of the kind. Bundle with the 
8tii Divisioo and Brabant’s Colonial Division remained in 
rear of the right flank to confront any force which might 
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turn it. At Bloemfontein were Eelly-Kenny ’s Division (the 
6th) and Chermside’s (the 8rd), with a force of oavafary 
and guns. Methuen, working from Kimberley toward 
Boshof , formed the extreme left wing of the main advance, 
though distant a hundred miles from it. With excellent 
judgment Lord Roberts saw that it was on our right 
flank that danger was to be feared, and here it was that 
every precaution had been taken to meet it. 

The objective of the first day’s march was the little 
town of Brandfort, ten miles north of Karee. The head 
of the main column faced it, while the left arm swept 
round and drove the Boer force from their position. 
Tucker’s Division upon the right encountered some 
opposition, but overbore it with artillery. May 4th was 
a day of rest for the infantry, but on the 6th they 
advanced, in the same order as before, for twenty miles, 
and found themselves to the south of the Vet River, 
where the enemy had prepared for an energetic resistance. 
A vigorous artillery duel ensued, the British guns in the 
open as usual against an invisible enemy. After three 
hours of a very hot fire the mounted infantry got across 
the river upon the left and turned the Boer flank, on which 
they hastily withdrcA^. The first lodgment was effected 
by two bodies of Canadians and New- Zealanders, who 
Merc energetically supported by Captain Anley’s 3rd 
Mounted Infantry. The rushing of a kopje by twenty - 
three West Australians was another gallant incident 
which marked this engagement, in which our losses were 
insignificant. A maxim and twenty or thirty prisoners 
were taken by Hutton's men. The next day (May 6th) 
the army moved across the difficult drift of the Yet 
River, and halted that night at Smaldeel, some five miles 
to the north of it. At the same time Ian Hamilton had 
been able to advance to Winburg, so that the army had 
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contracted its front by about half, but had preserved its 
relative positions. Hamilton, after his junction with 
his reinforcements at Jacobsrust, had under him so 
powerful a force that he overbore all resistance. His 
actions between Thabanebu and Winburg had cost the 
Boers heavy loss, and in ono action the German legion 
had been overthrown. The informal warfare which was 
made upon us by citizens of many nations without rebuke 
from their own Governments is a matter of which pride, 
and possibly policy, have forbidden us to complain, but it 
will be surprising if it does not prove that their laxity has 
established a very dangerous precedent, and they will find 
it difficult to object when, in the next little war in which 
either France or Germany is engaged, they find a few 
hundred British adventurers carrying a rifie against them. 

The record of the army’s advance is now rather 
geographical than military, for it rolled northwards with 
never a check save that which was caused by the con- 
struction of the railway diversions which atoned for the 
destruction of the larger bridges. The infantry now, as 
always in the campaign, marched excellently ; for though 
twenty miles in the day may seem a moderate allowance 
to a healthy man upon an English road, it is a consider- 
able performance under an African sun with a weight of 
between thirty and forty pounds to be carried. The good 
humour of the men was admirable, and they eagerly longed 
to close with the elusive enemy who flitted ever in front 
of them. Huge clouds of smoke veiled the northern sky, 
for the Boers had set fire to the dry grass, partly to cover 
their own retreat, and partly to show up our khaki upon 
the blackened surface. Far on the flanks the twinkl^g 
barographs revealed thepdsitionof the wide-spread wings. 

On May 10th Lord Boberts's force, which had halted 
fot-three^days at Smaldcel, moved onwards to Welgele- 
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gen. Erencli’fi cavalry had come up by road, and quickly 
etrengthened the centre and left wing of the army* 
On the morning of the 10th the invaders found them'* 
selves confronted by a formidable position which the 
Boers had taken up on the northern bank of tlie Sand 
Eiver. Their army extended over twenty miles of 
country, the two Bothas were in command, and every- 
thing pointed to a pitched battle. Had the position been 
rushed from the front, there was every material for a 
second Oolenso, but the British had learned that it 
was by brains rather than by blood that such battles 
may be won. French’s cavalry turned the Boers on 
one side, and Bruce Hamilton’s infantry on the other. 
Theoretically we never passed the Boer flanks, but 
practically their line was so over extended that we were 
able to pierce it at any point. There was never any 
severe fighting, but rather a steady advance upon the 
British side and a steady retirement upon that of the 
Boers. On the left the Sussex regiment distinguished 
itself by the dash with which it stormed an important 
kopje. The losses were slight, save among a detached 
body of cavalry which found itself suddenly cut off by 
a strong force of the%iemy and lost Captain Elworthy 
killed, and Haig of the Inniskillings, Wilkinson of 
the Australian Horse, and twenty men . prisoners. We 
also secured forty or fifty prisoners, and the enemy’s 
casuajties amounted to about as many more. The whole 
straggling action fought over a front as broad as from 
London to Woking cost the British at the most a couple 
of hundred casualties, and carried their army over the 
most formidable defensive position which they were to 
encounter. The war in its later .phases certainly has the 
pleasing characteristic of being the most bipodless, con- 
sidering the number of men engaged and the amount of 
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powder burned, that has been known in history. It was 
at the expense of their boots and not of their lives that 
the infantry won their way 

On May 11th Lord Roberts’s army advanced twenty 
miles to Geneva Siding, and every preparation was made 
for a battle next day, as it w<as thought certain that 
the Boers would defend their new capital, Kroonstad. 
It proved, however, that even here they would not make 
a stand, and on May 12th, at one o'clock. Lord Roberts 
rode into the town. Stcyn, Botha, and De Wet escaped, 
and it was announced that the village of Lindley had 
become the new seat of government. Tiie British had 
now accomplished half their journey to Pretoria, and it 
was obvious that on the south side of the Vaal no 
serious resistance awaited them. Burghers were freely 
surrendering thembelves with their arms, and returning 
to their farms. In the south-east Bundle and Brabant 
were slowly, advancing, while the Boers who faced them 
fell back towards Lindley. On the west, Hunter had 
^crossed the Vaal at Windsor ton, and Barton's Fusilier 
Brigade had fought a sharp action at Rooidam, while 
Mahon’s Mafeking relief column had slipped past their 
flank, escaping the observation of t*!he British public, but 
certainly not that of the Boers. The casualties in the 
Rooidam action were nine killed and thirty wounded, 
but the advance of the Fusiliers was irresistible, ahd for 
once the Boer loss, as they were hustled from kopje 
to kopje, appears to have been greater than that of 
the British. The Yeomanry had an opportunity of 
showing once more that there are few more high-mettled 
troops in South Africa than these good sportsmen of the 
shires, who only showed a trace of their origin in their 
irresistible inclination to burst into a * tally-ho 1 * when 
ordered to attack. The Boer forces fell back after the 
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action along tho line of the Yaal, making for Christiana 
and Bloemhof. Hunter entered into the Transraal m 
pursuit of them, being the first to cross the border, ^ith 
the exception of raiding Rhodesians early in the war. 
Methuen, in the meanwhile, was following a course 
parallel to Hunter but south of him, Hoopstad being his 
immediate objective. The little union jacks whieh 
were stuck in the war maps in so many British house- 
holds were now moving swiftly upwards. 

Euller’s force was also sweeping northwards, and the 
time had come when the Ladysmith garrison, restored 
at last to health and strength, should have a chance of 
striking back at those who had tormented them so long. 
Many of the best troops had been drafted away to other 
portions of the scat of war. Hart’s Brigade and 
Barton’s Fusilier Brigade had gone with Hunter to form 
the 10th Division upon the Kimberley side, and the 
Imperial Light Horse had been brought over for the 
relief of Mafeking. There remained, however, a formi- 
dable force, the regiments in which had been strengthened* 
by tho addition of drafts and volunteers from home. Not 
less than twenty thoijpand sabres and bayonets were ready 
and eager for the passage of the Biggarsberg mountains. 

This line of rugged hills is pierced by only three 
passes, each of which was held in strength by the 
enemy. Considerable losses must have ensued from any 
direct attempt to force them. Buller, however, with 
excellent judgment, demonstrated in front of them with 
Hildyard’s men, while the rest of the army, marching 
round, outflanked the line of resistance, and on May 
16th pounced upon Dundee. Much had happened smOe 
that October day when Penn Symons led his three 
gallant regiments up Talana Hill, but now at laCt, after 
seven weary months, the ground was roocciipied Which 
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he had gained. His old soldiers visited his grave, and 
the national flag was raised over the remains of as 
gallant a man as ever died for the sake of it. 

The Boers, whose force did not exceed a few 
thousands, were now rolled swiftly back through 
Northern Natal into their own country. The long 
strain at Ladysmith had told upon them, and the men 
whom wc had to meet were very different from the 
warriors of Spion Kop and Nicholson’s Nek. They had 
done magnificently, but there is a limit to human 
endurance, and no longer would these peasants face the 
bursting lyddite and the bayonets of angry soldiers. 
There is little enough for us to boast of in this. Some 
pride might be taken in the campaign when at a disad- 
vantage we were facing superior numbers, but now we 
could but deplore the situation in which these poor 
valiant burghers found themselves, the victims of a 
rotten government and of their own delusions. Hofer’s 
Tyrolese, Charette’s Vendoans. or Bruce’s Scotchmen 
never fought a finer fight than these children of the 
veldt, but in each case they combated a real and not an 
imaginary tyrant. It is hcait-sickening to think of the 
butchery, the misery, the irroparabfe losses, the blood of 
men^ and the bitter tears of women, all of which might 
have been spared had one obstinate and ignorant man 
been persuaded to allow the State which he ruled to 
conform to the customs of every other civilised State 
upon the earth. 

Buller was now moving with a rapidity and decision 
which contrast pleasantly with some of his earlier 
operations. Although Dundee was only occupied on 
15tb, on May 18th hik vanguard was in Newcastle, 
flfty miles to the north. , In nine days he had 
covered 138 miles. On the 19th the army lay tinder 
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the loom of that Majuba which had cast its einieter 
shadow for so long over South African politics. In 
front was the historical Laing’s Nek, the pass which leads 
from Natal into the Transvaal, while through it runs the 
famous railway tunnel. Here the Boers had taken up that 
position which had proved nineteen years before to be too 
strong for British troops. The Booineks had come back 
after many days to try again. A halt was caHed, for 
tlie ten days’ supplies whit*h had been taken with the 
troo])a were exhausted, and it was necessary to wait 
until the railway should be repaired. This gave time 
for Ilildyard’s 5th Division and Lyttelton’s 4th Division 
to close up on Clery’s 2nd Division, which with Dun- 
donald’s cavalry had formed our vanguard through- 
out. The only losses of any consequence during this 
fine march fell upon a single squadron of Bethune’s 
mounted infantry, which being thrown out in the direction 
of Vryheid, in order to mako sure that our flank was 
clear, fell into an ambuscade and was almost annihilated 
by a close-range fire. Sixty-six casualties, of which 
nearly half were killed, were the result of this action, 
which seems to have depended, like most of our reverses, 
upon defective scourting. Bullcr, having called up his 
two remaining divisions and having mended the railway 
behind him, proceeded now to manoeuvre the Boers out of 
Laing’s Nek exactly as he had manoeuvred them out of the 
Biggarsberg. At the end of May Hildyard and Lyttelton 
were despatched in an eastern direction, as if there 
were an intention of turning the pass from Utrecht. 

It was on May 12ih that Lord Boberts occupied 
Kroonstad, and he halted there for eight days before he 
resumed his advance. At ihe end of that time his 
railway had been repaired, and enough supplies brought 
up to enable him to advance again without anxiety. 
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The country through which he passed swarmed with 
herds and flocks, but, with as scrupulous a regard for the 
rights of property as Wellington showed in the south of 
France, no hungry soldier was allowed to take so much 
as a chicken as he passed. The punishment for looting 
was prompt and stern. It is true that farms were 
burned occasionally and tho stock confiscated, but this 
was as a punishment for some particular ofTcncc and not 
part of a system. The limping Tommy looked askance 
at the fat geese which covered the dam by the roadside, 
but it was as much as his life was worth to allow hie 
fingers to close round those tempting white necks. On 
foul water and bully beef he tramped through a land of 
plenty . 

Lord Roberts’s eight days’ halt was spent in con- 
Bolidating the general military situation. We have 
already shown how liuller had crept upwards to the 
Natal Border. On the west Mctliuen reached Hoopstad 
and Hunter Christiana, settling the country and col- 
lecting arms as they went. Bundle in the south-east 
took possession of the rich grain lands, and on May 2lBt 
entered Lady brand. In front of him lay that difUcult 
hilly country about Senekal, Ficksburg, and Bethlehem 
which was to delay him so long. Ian Hamilton was 
feeling his way northwards to the right of the railway 
line, and for the moment cleared the district between 
Bindley and Heilbron, passing through both towns and 
causing Bteyn to again change his capital, which 
became Yrede, in the extreme north-east of the State. 
Paring these operations Hamilton had the two formi- 
dable De Wet brothers in front of him, and suffered 
t^axly a hundred casualties in the continual skirmishing 
wtiieh accompanied his advance. His right flank and 
rear were continually attacked, and these signs of forces 
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outside our direct line of advance were full of menace 
for the future. 

On May 22iid tlic main army resumed its advance, 
moving forward fifteen miles to Honing’s Spruit. On the 
23rd another march of twenty miles over a fine rolling 
prairie brought them to Rhenoster River. The enemy 
had made some preparations for a stand, but Hamilton 
was near Hoilbron upon their left and French was Ui)on 
their right flank. The river was crossed without oppo- 
sition. On the 24th the army was at Vrodefort Road, 
and on the 2Gth the vanguard crossed the Vaal River at 
Viljoon’s Drift, the whole army following on the 27th. 
Hamilton’s force had been cleverly swung across from 
the right to the left flank of the British, so that the 
Boers were massed on the wrong side. 

Preparations for resistance had been made on the 
line of the railway, but the wide turning move- 
ments on the flanks by the indefatigable .French and 
Hamilton rendered all opposition of no avail. The 
British columns flow'cd over and onwards without a 
pause, tramping steadily northwards to their destination. 
The bulk of the Free State forces refused to leave their 
own country, and moved away to the eastern and 
northern portion of the State, whore the British 
Generals thought — incorrectly, as the future was to 
prove — that no further harm would come from them. 
The State which they were in arms to defend had really 
ceased to exist, for already it had been publicly pro- 
claimed at Bloemfontein in the Queen’s name that the 
country had been annexed to the Empire, and that its 
style henceforth was that of ‘ The Orange River Colony.* 
Those who think this measure unduly harsh must 
remember that every mile of land which the Free- 
Btaters had conquered in the early part of the war had 
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been solemnly annexed by them. At the same time, 
those Englishmen who knew the history of this State, 
which had once been the model of all that a State should 
be, were saddened by the thought that it should have 
deliberately committed suicide for the sake of one of the 
most corrupt governments which have ever been known. 
Had the Transvaal been governed as the Orange Free 
State was, such an event as the second Boer war could 
never have occurred. 

Lord Roberts’s tremendous march was now drawing 
to a close. On May 28th the troops advanced twenty 
miles, and passed Klip River without fighting. It was 
observed with surprise that the Transvaalcrs were very 
much more careful of their own property than they had 
lieen of that of their allies, and that the railway was not 
damaged at all by the retreating forces. The country 
had become more populous, and far away upon the low 
curves of the hills were seen higli chimneys and gaunt 
iron pumps which struck the north of England soldier 
with a pang of homesickness. This long distant hill 
was the famous Rand, and under its faded grasses lay 
such riches as Solomon never took from Ophir. It was 
the prize of victory ; and yet the prize is not to the 
victor, for the dust-grimed officers and men looked with 
little personal interest at this treasure-house of the 
world. Not one penny the richer would they be for the 
fact that their blood and their energy had brought 
justice and freedom to the gold fields. They had 
opened up an industry for the world, men of all nations 
would be the better for their labours, the miner and the 
financier or the trader would equally profit by thezu, 
but the men in khaki would tramp on, unrewarded and 
tinoomplaining, to India, tO' China, to any epot where 
the needs of their worldwide empire called them. 
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The infantry, streaming up from the Yaal River t6 
the famous ridge of gold, had met with no resistanj^e 
upon the way, but great mist banks of cloud by day and 
huge twinkling areas of flame by night showed the handi- 
work of the enemy. Hamilton and French, moving 
upon the left flank, found Boers thick upon the hills, 
but cleared them off in a well-managed skirmish which 
cost us a dozen casualties. On May 20th, pushing swiftly 
along, French found the enemy posted very strongly 
with several guns at Doornkop, a point west of Klip River 
Berg. The cavalry leader had with him at this stage 
three horse batteries, four pom-poms, and 8,000 
mounted men. The position being too strong for him to 
force, Hamilton’s infantry (19th and 2l6t Brigades) were 
called up, and the Boers were driven out. That splendid 
corps, the Gordons, lost nearly a hundred men in their 
advance over the open, and the C.I.V.s on the other 
flank fought like a regiment of veterans. There bad 
been an inclination to smile at these citizen soldiers 
when they first came out, but no one smiled now save 
the General who felt that he had them at his back. 
Hamilton’s attack was assisted by the menace rather 
than the pressure of French’s turning movement on the 
Boer right, but the actual advance was as purely frontal 
ns any of those which had been carried through at the 
beginning of the war. The open formation of the 
troops, the powerful artillery behind them, and perhaps 
also the lowered morale of the enemy combined to 
make such a movement less dangerous than of Old. In 
any case it was inevitable, as the state of HamiRoR^s 
commisariat rendered it necessary that at all bayards 
he should force his way through. 

Whilst this action of Doornkop was fought by 
the British left flank, Henry's mounted infantry in 
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the centre moved straight upon the important jonotion 
ot Germiston, which lies amid the huge white heaps 
of tailings from the mines. At this point, or near 
it, the lines from Johannesburg and from Natal join 
the line to Pretoria. Colonel Henry’s advance was 
an extremely daring one, for the infantry were some 
distance behind; but after an irregular scrambling 
skirmish, in which the Boer snipers had to be driven oi¥ 
the mine heaps and from among the houses, the 61h 
mounted infantry got their grip of the railway and held 
it. The exploit w^as a very fine one, and stands out the 
more brilliantly as the conduct of the ca npaign cannot 
be said to afford many examples of that well-considoied 
audacity which deliberately runs the risk of the minor 
loss for the sake of the greater gain. Henry was much 
assisted by J battery B.H.A., uhich was handled with 
energy and judgment. 

French was now on the west of the town, Henry had 
cut the railway on the east, and Roberts w^as coming 
up from the south. His infantry had covered 130 
miles in seven days, but the thought that every step 
brought them nearer lo Pretoria was as exhilarating 
as their fifes and drums. On kEa.^ 30th the victorious 
troops camped outside the city while Botha retired with 
hia army, abandoning without a battle the treasure-house 
of his country. Inside the town were chaos and confu- 
siom The richest mines in the world lay for a day or 
more at the mercy of a lawless rabble drawn from all 
OttiouB. The Boer officials were themselves divided in 
opinion, iCrause standing for law and order while Judge 
Kooh advocated violence. A spark would have set the 
town blaeing, and the worst was feared when a crowd of 
ineNfparieB assembled in front of the Robinson mine 
with threats of violence. By the firmness and tact of 
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Mr. Tucker, the manager, and by the strong attitude of 
Commissioner Krause, the situation was saved and the 
danger passed. Upon May Slst, without violence to 
life or destruction to property, that great town which 
British hands have done so much to build found itself at 
last under the British flag. May it wave there so long 
as it covers just laws, honest officials, and clean-handed 
administrators —so long and no longer ! 

And now the last stage of the groat journey had been 
reached. Two days were spent at Johannesburg while 
supplies were brought up, and then a move was made upon 
Pretoria thirty miles to the north. Hore was the Boor 
capital, the scat of governmont, the home of Kruger, the 
centre of all that was anti-British, crouching amid its 
hills, Tvith costly forts guarding every face of it. Surely 
at last the place had been found where that great battle 
should be fought which should decide for all time whether 
it was with the Briton or with the Dutchman that the 
future of South Africa lay. 

On the last day of May two hundred Lancers under 
the command of Major Iluntcr Weston, with Charles qf 
the Sappers and Burnham the scout, a man who has 
played the pai t of a hero throughout the campaign, struck 
off from the main army and endeavoured to descend ppon 
the Pretoria-Delagoa railway line with the intention of 
blowing up a bridge and cutting the Boer line of retreat. 
It was a most dashing attempt ; but the small party bad 
the misfortune to come into contact with a strong ]^r 
commando, who headed them off. After a skirinisb 
they were compelled to make their way back with ja koes 
of five killed and fourteen wounded. 

The cavalry under French had waited foR the issue 
of this enterprise at a point nine miles north of Johannes^ 
burg. On June 2nd it began its advance with ordere 
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to make a wide sweep round to the westward, and so 
skirt the capital, catting the Pictersburg railway to the 
north of it. The country in the direct line between 
Johannesburg and Pretoria consists of a series of rolling 
downs which are admirably adapted for cavalry work, but 
the detour which French had to make carried him into 
the wild and broken district which lies to the north of the 
Little Crocodile Eiver. Here he was hcrcely attacked 
on ground where his troops could not deploy, but with 
extreme coolness and judgment beat off the enemy. To 
cover thirty-two miles in a day and fight a way out of 
an ambuscade in the evening is an ordeai for any leader 
and for any trooj)s. Two killed and seven wounded were 
our trivial losses in a situation which might have been 
a serious one. The Boers appear to have been the escort 
of a strong convoy which had passed along the road 
some miles in front. Next morning both convoy and 
opposition had disappeared. The cavalry rode on amid 
a country of orange groves, the troopers standing up in 
their stirrups to pluck the golden fruit. There was no 
further fighting, and on June 4th French had established 
himself upon the north of iho town, where he learned 
that all resistance had ceased. 

^Whilst the cavalry had performed this enveloping 
movement the main army had moved swiftly upon its 
objective, leaving one brigade behind to secure Johannes- 
burg. Ian Hamilton advanced upon tho left, while Lord 
Boberts's column kept the line of the railway. Colonel 
Henry’s mounted infantry scouting in front. As the 
army topped the low curves of the veldt they saw in front 
of them two well-marked hills, each crowned by a low 
dquat building. They wore the famous southern forts of 
Bif^agria. Between the hilis was a narrow neck, and 
bejrohd the Boer capital. 
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For a time it appeared that the entry waa to ho .an 
absolutely bloodless one, but the booming of cannon apd 
the crash of Mauser fire soon showed that the enemy^ 
was in force upon the ridge. Botha had left a strong 
rearguard to hold oS the British while his own stores 
and valuables were being withdrawn from the town* 
The silence of the forts showed that the guns had been 
removed and that no prolonged resistance was intended ; 
but in the meanwhile fringes of determined riflemen, sup- 
ported by cannon, held the approaches, and must be driven 
off before an entry could be effected. Each fresh corps as 
it came up reinforced the firing line. Henry’s mounted 
infantrymen supported by the horse-guns of J battery 
and the guns of Tucker’s division began the actioUp Bo 
hot was the answer, both from cannon and from rifle, 
that it seemed for a time as if a real battle were at last 
about to take place. The Guards’ Brigade, Stephenson’s 
Brigade, and Maxwell’s Brigade streamed up and waited 
until Hamilton, who was on the enemy’s right flank, 
should be able to make his presence felt. The heavy 
guns had also arrived, and a huge cloud of debrU rising 
from the Pretorian forts told the accuracy of their fire. 

But either the burghers were half-hearted or there 
was no real intention to make a stand. About half-past 
two their fire slackened and Pole-Carew was directed 
to push on. That debonnaire soldier with his two veteran 
brigades obeyed the order with alacrity, and the infantry 
swept over the ridge, with some thirty or forty casualties, 
the majority of which fell to the Warwicks. The position 
was taken, and Hamilton, who came up late, was only 
able to send on Pe Lisle’s mounted infantry, ohiefly 
Australians, who ran down one of the Boer maxims In tlie 
open. The action had cost us altogether about seventy 
men. Among the iigured was the Puke of Norfolkt who 
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h6d shown a high sense of civic virtue in laying aside 
the duties and dignity of a Cabinet Minister in order to 
serve as a simple captain of volunteers. At the end 
of this one fight the capital lay at the mercy of Lord 
Boberis. Consider the fight which they made for their 
chief city, compare it with that which the British made 
for the village of Mafeking, and say on which side is that 
stem spirit of self-sacrifice and resolution which are 
the signs of the better cause. 

In the early morning of June 5th, the Coldstream 
Guards were mounting the hills which commanded the 
town. Beneath them in the clear African air lay the 
famous city, embowered in green, the fine central 
buildings rising grandly out of the wide circle of villas. 
Through the Nek part of the Guards’ Brigade and 
Maxwell’s Brigade hud passed, and had taken over the 
station, from which at least one train laden wdth horses 
had steamed that morning. Two others, both ready to 
Ertart, were only just stopped in time. 

The first thought was for the British prisoners, and 
A small party beaded by the Buko of Marlborough 
rode to their rescue. Let it bo said once for all 
that their treatment by the Boers was excellent and 
that their appearance would alone have proved it. 
One hundred and twenty-nine officers and thirty-nine 
soldiers were found in the Model Schools, which had 
been converted into a prison. A day later our cavalry 
Arrived at Waterval, which is fourteen miles to the 
north of Pretoria. Here were confined throe thousand 
BO^idierS, whose fare had certainly been of the scantiest, 
though in other respects they appear to have been Well 
Nine hundred hf their comrades had been 

' VmOm tefotmolion nnfortunstelj shows that in th* DOse of As 
ilok tad of the Colonial priboners the tieatmont was by no means good. 
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removed by the Boers, but Porter’s cavalry was in time 
to release the others, under a brisk shell fire from a 
Boer gun upon the ridge. Many pieces of good hiok 
we had in the campaign, but this recovery of <$iir 
prisoners, which left the enemy without a dangerous 
lever for exacting conditions of peace, was the most 
fortunate of all. 

In the centre of the town there is a wide square 
decorated or disfigured by a bare pedestal upon which a 
slat ao of tlie President was to have been placed. Hard 
by is the bleak barnlike church in which he preached, 
and on either side are the Government offices and the 
Law Courts, buildings which would grace any European 
capital. Here, at two o’clock on the afternoon of 
June fith, Lord llobcrts sat his horse and saw pass in 
Iront of him the men who had followed him so far and 
BO faithfully —the Guards, the Essex, the Welsh, the 
Yorks, the Warwicks, tho guns, the mounted infantry, 
the dashing irregulars, the Gordons, the Canadians, the 
Kbropshires, the Cornwalls, the Camerons, the Derbys, 
the Sussex, and the London Yoluntoers. For over two 
hours the khaki waves with their crests of steel went 
sweeping by. High above their heads from the summit 
of tho liaad-saal the broad Union Jack streamed for the 
first time. Through months of darkness we had struggled 
onwards to the light. Now at last the strange drama 
seemed to be drawing to its close. The God of battles had 
given the long-withheld verdict. But of all the hearts 
^\hich throbbed high at that supreme moment there 
^^ere few who felt one touch of bitterness towards the 
bravo men who had been overborne. They had fought 
and died for their ideal. We had fought and died for 
ours. The hope for the future of South Africa is that 
they or their descendants may learn that that banner 
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^hich has come to wave above Pretoria means no racial 
intolerance, no greed for gold, no paltering with injustice 
or corruption, but that it means one law for all and one 
freedom for all, as it does in every other continent in 
the whole broad earth. When that is learned it may 
happen that even they will come to date a happier life 
and a wider liberty from that 5 th of June which saw 
the symbol of their nation pass for ever from among 
the ensigns of the world. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

DIAMOND HILL — HUNDLB’B OPBRATIOHB 

Thb military situation at the time of the occupation of 
Pretoria was roughly as follows. Lord Roberts with 
some thirty thousand men was in posBession of the 
capital, but had left his long line of communicationB 
very imperfectly guarded behind him. On the flank of 
this line of communications, in the eastern and north- 
eastern corner of the Free State, was an energetic force 
of unconquered Freestaters who had rallied round 
President Steyn. They were some eight or ten thouBand 
in number, well horsed, with a fair number of guns, under 
the able leadership of Be Wet, Prinsloo, and Olivier. 
Above all, they had a splendid position, mountainous 
and broken, from which, as from a fortress, they could 
make ezcursionB to the south or west. This army 
included the commandos of Ficksburg, Senekal, and 
Harrismith, with all the broken and desperate men from 
other districts who had left their farms and fled to the 
mountains. It was held in check as a united force by 
Bundle’s Division and the Colonial Division on the south, 
while Colvfle, and afterwards Methuen, endeavoured to 
pen them in on the west. The task was a hard one, 
however, and though Bundle racoeeded in holding his 
line intact, it appeared to be impossible in that wide 
iountry to coop up altogether an enemy so mobile. A 
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strange game of hide-and-seek ensued, in which De Wet, 
who led the Boer raids, was able again and again to 
strike our line of rails and to get back without serious 
loss. The story of these instructive and humiliating 
episodes will be told in their order. The energy and 
skill of the guerilla chief challenge our admiration, and 
the score of his suocesses would be amusing were it not 
that the points of the game are marked by the lives of 
British soldiers. 

General Buller had spent the latter half of May in 
making his way from Ladysmith to Laing’s Nek, and the 
beginning of June found him with twenty thousand men 
in front of that difficult position. Some talk of a sur- 
render had arisen, and Christian Botha, who commanded 
the Boers, succeeded in gaining several days’ armistice, 
which ended in nothing. The Transvaal forces at this 
point were not more than a few thousand in number, 
but tbeir position was so formidable that it was a serious 
task to turn them out. Van Wyk’s Hill, however, had 
been left unguarded, and as its possession would give the 
British the command of Botha’s Pass, its unopposed cap- 
ture by the South African Light Horse was an event of 
great importance. With guns upon this eminence the 
infantry were able, on June 8th, to attack and to carry 
with little loss the rest of the high ground, and so to get 
the Pass into their complete possession. Botha fired the 
grass behind him, and vuthdrew sullenly to the north. 
On the 9th and lOih the convoys were passed oVei^ the 
Pass, and on the lltb the main body of the army followed 
the^ 

oj^eratipns were now being conducted m that 
acute angle of Natal which runs u^ 'between 
ue Transvaal and the Orange Free State. In orossing 
Bothf^^B Pass the army had really entered what how 
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the Orange Eiver Colonv. But it was <mly for a very 
short time, as the objeoi of the movement was to turn 
the Laing’s Nek position, and then come back intci the 
Transvaal through Alleman's Pass. The gallant South 
African Light Horse led the way, and fought hard at ohe 
point to clear a path for the army, losing six killed and 
eight wounded in a sharp skirmish. On the morning of 
the 12th the flanking movement was far advanced, and 
it only remained for the army to force Alleman’s Nek, 
which would place it to the rear of Laing’s Nek, and close 
to the Transvaal town of Volksrust. 

Had the Boers been the men of Colenso and of Spion 
Kop, this storming of Alleman’s Nek would have been ft 
bloody businesB. The position was strong, the cover 
was slight, and there was no way round. But the 
infantry came on with the old dash without the old 
stubborn resolution being opposed to them. The guns 
prepared the way, and then the Borsets, the Bnblins, 
the Middlesex, the Queen’s, and the East Surrey did the 
rest. The door was open and the Transvaal lay before 
UB. The next day Volksrust was in our hands. 

The whole series of operations were excellently con- 
ceived and carried out. Putting Colenso on •one side, it 
cannot be denied that General Buller showed consider- 
able power of manoeuvring large bodies of troops. The 
withdrawal of the compromised army after Spion Kop, 
the change of the line of attack at Pieter’s Hill, and the 
flanking marches in this campaign of Northern Ntttal, 
were all very workmanlike achievements. In this case 
a position which the Boers had been preparing for 
months, scored with trench^ and topped by heavy 
artillery, bad been rendered untenable by a clever 
flank movement, the total casualties in the bSA 
l)eing less than tVro hundred killed and wotufded. 

o n 2 
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Natal was cleared of the invader, Euller's foot was 
on the high plateau of the Transvaal, and Roberts 
ooold count on twenty thousand good men coming up 
to him from the south-east. More important than 
all, the Natal railway was being brought up, and soon 
the central British Army would depend upon Durban 
instead of Cape Town for its supplies — a saving of nearly 
two-thirds of the distance. The fugitive Boers made 
northwards in the Middelburg direction, while Buller 
advanced to Standerton, which town he continued to 
occupy until Lord Roberts could send a force down 
through Heidelberg to join hands with him. Such was 
the position of the Natal Field Force at the end of June. 
From the west and the south-west British forces were 
also converging upon the capital. Tho indomitable 
Baden-Powell sought for rest and change of scene after 
his prolonged trial by harrying the Boers out of Zeerust 
and Bustenburg. The forces of Hunter and of Mahon 
converged upon Fotchefstroom, from which, after settling 
that district, they could bt conveyed by rail to Erugers- 
dorp and Johannesburg. 

Before briefly recounting tho series of events which 
took place upon the line of communications, the narrative 
must return to Lord Roberts at Pretoria, and describe 
the operations which followed his occupation of that city. 
In leaving the undefeated forces of the Free State behind 
him, the British General had unquestionably run a grave 
risk, and was well aware that his railway communication 
was in danger of being cut. By the rapidity of his 
movements he succeeded in gaining the enemy's capital 
before that which he had foreseen came to pass ; but if 
Botha had held him at Pretoria while De Wet struck at 
him behind, the situation would have been a eerious one. 
Having once attained his main object, Roberts opuld 
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teoeive with equanimity the expected news that De Wet 
with a mobile force of less than two thousand men had, 
on June 7th, cut the line at BoodoTal to the north of 
Eroonstad. Both rail and telegraph were destroyed, 
and for a few days the army was isolated. Fortunately, 
there were enough supplies to go on with, and imme- 
diate steps were taken to drive away the intruder, 
though, like a mosquito, he was brushed from one place 
only to settle upon another. 

Leaving others to restore his broken communicatiotts. 
Lord Roberts turned his attention once more to Botha, 
who still retained ten or fifteen thousand men under his 
command. The President had fled from Pretoria with 
a large sum of money, estimated at over two millionB 
sterling, and was known to be living in a saloon railway 
carriage, which had been transformed into a seat of 
government even more mobile than that of President 
Steyn. From Waterval-Boven, a point beyond Middel- 
burg, he was in a position either to continue his journey 
to Delagoa Bay, and so escape out of the country, or to 
travel north into that wild Lydenburg country which 
had always been proclaimed as the last ditch of the 
defence. Here he remained with his gold-bags waiting 
the turn of events. 

Botha and his stalwarts had not gone far from the 
capital. Fifteen miles out to the east the railway line 
runs through a gap in the hills called Pienaars Poort, 
and here was such a position as the Boer loves to hold. 
It was very strong in front, and it had widely spread 
formidaUe flanking hills to hamper those turning move- 
ments which had so often been fatal to the Boer generals. 
Behind was the uncut railway line along which the guns 
could in case of need be removed. The whole position 
was over fifteen miles from wing to wing, and it was 
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ap longer t^t preponderance of force which wotild 
ennihle him to execute wide turning movemestite, as be 
had done in his advance from the south. His army had 
decreased seriously in numbers. The mounted meu, the 
most essential branch of all, were so ill horsed that 
brigades were not larger than regiments. One brigade 
of infantry (the 14th) had been left to garrison Johannes- 
burg, and another (the 18th) had been chosen for special 
duty in Pretoria. Smith>Dorrien’s Brigade had been 
detached for duty upon the line of communications* 
With all these deductions and the wastage caused by 
wounds and disease, the force was in no state to assume 
a vigoi;ouB offensive. So bard pressed were they for men 
that the three thousand released prisoners from Waterval 
were hurriedly armed with Boer weapons and sent down 
the li^ 1^0 help to guard the more vital pomts. 

Had Botha withdrawn to a safe distance. Lord Boberts 
would certainly have halted, as he had done at Bloem- 
fontein, and waited for remounts and reinforcements. 
But tlm war could not be allowed to languish when an 
active enemy lay only fifteen miles off, within striking 
distance of two cities and of the line of rail. Taking all 
the troops that he could muster, the British General 
moved out once more on Monday, June lltb, to drive 
Botha fxqm hie position. He had with him Pole-Carew’s 
llth Blvieion, which numb^ed about six thoueand 
men with twenty guns, Ian Hamilton’s force, which 
molpded one infantry brigade (Bruce Hamilton’e), qpe 
oaviJryr brigade, and a corps of mounted infantry, fayi 
lia thousand in all, with thirty guns^ There .remained 
;^pnoh’s Cavalry Bivisi,on, with Huttpn’e,, Mounted 
Julentry, which could not have exceeded two ihcrueand 
Mi^reB.eM rides* The total force was, therefore, net 
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prepared position held by at least ten thous^ huTj^^ 
with a strong artillery. Had the Boer^ ol June been" die 
Boer of December, the odds wou)d have been agalinst t^e 
British. 

There had been some nogotiatione for peace between 
Lord Eoberts and Botha, but the news of De Wetle 
suceesa from the south had hardened the Boer gen^aVa 
hearts and on June 9th the cavalry had their orders to 
advance. Hamilton was to work round the left wing 0 
the Boers, and French round their right, while the 
infantry came up in the centre. So wide was the scene 
of action that the attack and the resistance in each 4ank 
and in the centre constituted, on June llth» three 
separate actions. Of these the latter was of least im- 
portance, as it merely entailed the advance of the ipfantry 
to a spot whence they could take advantage 9!' the 
success of the flanking forces when they had made 
their presence felt. The centre did not on this as 
on several other occasions in the campaign make the 
mistake of advancing before the way had been prepared 
for it. 

French with his attenuated force found so^vfgorou^ 
a resistance on Monday and Tuesday that h^ wm 
hard pnt to it to hold his own. Fortunatejly pe Jia4 
with him three excellent Horse Artillery batteries^ Qf 
and T, who worked until, at the end of the engsifiw^tf 
they had only twenty rounds in their limbers. (^i:^try 

was an impossible one for cavalry, and the trooper^ foqfd^t 
difiipouptied* with intervals of twenty or th|r^ pa^cjji 
between the xpeh* Exposed fall ^ to rifle fihol) 
fire, unable h) advance and unwiflins ^ retreat, it was 
011I7 owjifig tp , 4 ihm, op,^ fonttftioo fPOjl^ 
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with about thirty casualties. With Boers on his front, 
his flank, and even on his rear, French held grimly on, 
reidiBing that a retreat upon his part would mean a 
greater pressure at all other points of the British advance. 
At night his weary men slept upon the ground which 
they had held. All Monday and all Tuesday French 
kept his grip at Eameelsdrift, stolidly indifferent to the 
attempt of the enemy to cut his line of communioationB. 
On Wednesday, Hamilton, upon the other flank, had 
gained the upper hand, and the pressure was relaxed. 
French then pushed forward, but the horses were so 
utterly beaten that no effective pursuit was possible. 

During the two days that French had been held up 
by the Boer right wing Hamilton had also been seriously 
engaged upon the left — so seriously that at one time the 
action appeared to have gone against him. The fight 
presented some distinctive features, which made it 
welcome to soldiers who were weary of the invisible man 
with his smokeless gun upon the eternal kopje. It is 
true that man, gun, and kopje were all present upon 
this occasion, but in the endeavours to drive him off 
some new developments took place, which formed for one 
brisk hour a reversion to picturesque warfare. Per- 
ceiving a gap in the enemy’s line, Hamilton pushed up 
the famous Q battery — the guns which had plucked 
glory out of disaster at Banna's Post. For the second 
time in one campaign they were exposed and in imminent 
danger of capture. A body of mounted Boers with great 
dash and hardihood galloped down within close range 
and opened fire. Instantly the 12th Lancers were let 
)Do0e upon them. How they must have longed for ttieir 
big-boned long-striding English troop horses as they 
Bitrove to raise a gallop out of their spiritlesB ovar- 
WOiMI Argentines t For once, however, the lance 
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meant more than five pounds dead lireigfat and an 
encumbrance to the rider. The guns were saved, the 
Boers fled, and a dozen were left upon the ground. But 
a cavalry charge has to end in a re-formation, and that 
is the instant of danger if any unbroken enemy remains 
within range. Now a sleet of bullets hissed through 
their ranks as they retired, and the gallant Lord AirKe, 
as modest and brave a soldier as ever drew sword, was 
struck through the heart. * Pray moderate your lan- 
guage 1 * was his last characteristic remark, made to a 
battle-drunken sergeant. Two officers, seventeen men, 
and thirty horses went down with their Colonel, the 
great majority only slightly injured. In the meantime 
the increasing pressure upon his right caused Broad- 
wood to order a second charge, of the Life Guards this 
time, to drive off the assailants. The appearance 
rather than the swords of the Guards prevailed, and 
cavalry as cavalry had vindicated their existence more 
than they had ever done during the campaign. The 
guns were saved, the flank attack was rolled back, but 
one other danger had stiU to be met, for the Heidelberg 
commando — a corpn d' elite of the Boers — ^had made its 
way outside Hamilton’s flank and threatened to get past 
him. With cool judgment the British General detached 
a battalion and a section of a battery, which pushed the 
Boers back into a less menacing position. The rest of 
Bruce Hamilton’s Brigade were ordered to advance upon 
the hills in front, and, aided by a heavy artillery fire, 
they had succeeded, before the closing in of the winter 
ifight,in getting possession of this first line of the enemy’s 
defences. Night fell upon an undecided fight/ which, 
after swaying^ this way and that, had finally hu^ed to 
the side of the British. The Sussex and the Oity 
Imperial YoAunteers were clinging to the enemy’s left 
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vbile tl?uB llt]i J^iviaion were, holdioiz thepi^ 

All promised well |or the morrow. 

, Sj order of Lord Boberts the Guard? were Bent 
romid early on Tuesday, the 12th, to support the dank 
atHck of Bruce Hamilton’s infantry. It was afternoon 
before all was ready for the advance, and then the 
SuBBez, the London Volunteers, and the Derbyshires won 
a position upon the ridge, followed later by the three 
regiments of Guards. But the ridge was the edge of a 
ooneiderable plateau, swept by Boer fire, and no advance 
could be made over its bare expanse save at a consider* 
able loss. The infantry clung in a long fringe to the 
edge of the position, but for two hours no guns could bo 
brought up to their support, as the steepness of the 
slope was insurmountable. It was all that the stormcrs 
could do to hold their ground, as they were enfiladed by 
a Vickers-Mazim, and exposed to showers of shrapn^ as 
well as to an incessant riiie fire. Never were guns so 
welcome as those of the 82nd battery, brought by Major 
Connolly into the firing line. The enemy's riflemen were 
only a thousand yards away, and the action of the 
artillery might have seemed as foolhardy as that of 
Long sd Colenso, Ten horses went down on the instant, 
tind a quarter of the gunners were hit ; but the guns 
rogred one by one into action, and their shrapnel soon 
decided the day. Undoubtedly it is with Connolly an4 
bis m^tbat the honours lie. 

* At o’clock, as the sun sank towards the west, the 
tide of fight had set in favour of the attack. Two more 
helitefjeB bad come up, every rifle was thrown intp^ th^ 

line, and the Boer reply was decreasing in yplniiie. 
to an assault was great, but evep now it 
mig^ heavy loss of lile, and Hamilton phrauk 

firpm tb# Mt<^idee. In the morning bia 
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just^ed, for Botha 1;^ ^i§l hip 

army was in M roi^^at. Tjl^ poun^^^lojljpw^ ^ 
f^ as Elands Biver Station, whioh is t,^niiy-$v^,x^p 
from Pretoria, but the enemy was not OYertakexi, saya ^ 
a small party of Be Lisle’s Australians and Beg);flfi(: 
Mounted Infantry. This force, less than a hnndre4,f# 
uumber, gained a kopje which overlooked a portion 
Boer arm^y. Had they been more numerons, the 
would have been incalculable. As it was, the Austpsal^ayts 
hred every cartridge which they possessed j#to,il;^ 
throng, and killed many horses and men. It would. 
examination why it was that only this small cpi;pB wao 
present at so vi^ a point, and why, if they epuld ppah 
the pursuit to such purpose, others should not be ehle tp 
do the same. Time was bringing some curious revengfiia. 
Already Paardeberghad come upon Maj uba Bay* BoBer’p 
victorious soldiers had taken Laing’s Nek. NoWt ^ 
Spruit at which the retreating Boers were so mishandlpd 
by the Australians was that same Bronkers Sprait ,at 
which, nineteen years before, a regiment had 
down. Many might have prophesied thait tijm^deed 
would be avenged ; but who could ever have guessed 
men who would avenge it ? . 

Buoh was the battle of Biamond Hill, as it wep sallpd 
from the name of the ridge which isas pppus^ 
Haxnilton’s attack. The prolonged twQ days': {Stn^gi^ 
showed that there was still plenty of Qght in. 

Lord Boberts had not routed them, npr had he.M^tWI^ 
their guns; but he had cleared the vuumiy,pl,t^ 
capital, he had indicted a loss upon them ;whj^ mas 
certainly as greg^ashis own, and he hade#fc?Tiprftmrt to 
them that it wae yam Iw them tp attempt ,tf A 

Iqng pause Mowed at Pretoria, broken uueeamsal 
small ahtfme.ande^uraipns, which eeryed np epd.eeflfe 
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to keep the army from ennuL In spite of occasional 
breaks in his Une of commmiications, horses and sop- 
plies were coming op rapidly, and, by the middle of July, 
Roberts was ready for the field again. At the same time 
Hooter had come op from Potchefstroom, and Hamilton 
had taken Heidelberg, and his force was about to join 
hands with Boiler at Standerton. Sporadic warfare 
broke out here and there in the west, and in the course 
of it Snyman of Mafeking had reappeared, with two gone, 
which were promptly taken from him by the Canadian 
Mounted Bifles. On all sides it was felt that if the 
redoubtable De Wet could be captured there was every 
hope that the burghers might discontinue a struggle 
which was disagreeable to the British and fatal to them- 
selves. As a point of honour it was impossible for Botha 
to give in while his ally held out. We will turn, there- 
fore, to this famous guerilla chief, and give some account 
of his exploits. To understand them some description 
must be given of the general military situation in the 
Tree State. 

When Lord Roberts had swept past to the north he 
had broshed aside the flower of the Orange Free State 
army, who occupied the considerable quadrilateral which 
is formed by the north-east of that State. The function 
of Bundle’s 8th Division and of Brabant’s Colonial 
Division was to separate the sheep from the goats by 
preventing the fighting burghers from coming south and 
distaibing those districts which bad been settled. For 
tiiis purpose Bundle formed a long line which should 
serve as a cordon. Moving up through Trommel and 
^loeolan, Fieksbarg was occupied on May 261h by the 
Coldnial Division, while Bundle seized Senekal, forty 
' viilee to the ncrth-west. A small force of forty Yeo- 
manry, who entered the town some time in advance 
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of the main body, was suddenly attacked by the Boers, 
and the gallant Dalbiao, famous rider and sportsmao, 
was killed, with four of his men. He was a victim, SjS so 
many have been in this campaign, to his own proud 
disregard of danger. 

The Boers were in full retreat, but now, as always, 
they were dangerous. One cannot take them for granM, 
for the very moment of defeat is that at which they are 
capable of some surprising effort. Bundle, following 
them up from Senekal, found them in strong poBsession 
of the kopjes at Biddulphsberg, and received a cheek 
in his endeavour to drive them off. It was an action 
fought amid great grass fires, where the possible fate of 
the wounded was horrible to contemplate. The 2 nd 
Grenadiers, the Scots Guards, the East Yorkshires, and 
the West Kents were all engaged, with the 2nd and 79 th 
Field Batteries and a force of Yeomanry. Our losses 
incurred in the open from unseen rifles were thirty 
killed and 180 wounded, including Colonel Lloyd of 
the Grenadiers. Two days later Bundle, from Benekal, 
joined hands with Brabant from Ficksburg, and a defen- 
sive line was formed between those two places, which was 
held unbroken for two months, when the operations 
ended in the capture of the greater part of the force 
opposed to him. Clements’s Brigade, consisting of the 
1 st Boyal Irish, the 2 nd Bedfords, the 2nd Worcesters, 
and the 2nd Wiltshires, had come to strengthen Bundle, 
and altogether he may have had as many as tw^ve 
thousand men under his orders. It was not a large 
force with which to hold a mobile adversary at least 
eight thousand strong, who might attack h^ at any 
point of his extended line. *80 well, however, did he 
select his positions that every attempt of the enemy, 
and there were many, ended in failure. Badly suppli^ 
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witti food, h6 and liis half-starved mien held brave^ to 
tti^ir task, afid no soldiers in all that great host deserve 
tetter of ihefc OOunt^. 

At the end of May, then, the Colonial Division, 
Bundle’s Division, and Clements’s Brigade held the Boers 
from Vicksburg on the Basnto border to Senekal. This 
presented them from coming south. But what was 
there to prevent them from coming west, and falling 
upon the railway line ? There was the weak point of the 
l^ritish position. Lord Methuen had been brought 
across from Boshof, and was available wi.h six thousand 
pien. Colvile was on that side also, with the Highland 
brigade, A few details were scattered up and down the 
line, waiting to be gathered up by an enterprising enemy. 
Kroonstad was held by a single militia battalion ; each 
separate force had to be nourished by convoys with weak 
escorts. Never was there such a field for a mobile and 
oothpetent guerilla leader. And, as luck would have it, 
such a man was at hand, ready to take full advantage 
his opportunities. 



CHAPTEE XXVII 

THE LINES OF COMMUNICATION 

Christian Db Wet, the elder of two brothers of that 
name, was at this time in the prime of life, a little over 
forty years of age. He was a burly middle-sized bearded 
man, poorly educated, but endowed with much ener^ 
and common-sense. His military experience dated back 
to Majuba Hill, and he had a large share of that otufiotis 
race hatred which is intelligible in the case of the 
Transvaal, but inexplicable in a Freestater who has 
received no injury from the British Empire. Borne 
weakness of his sight compels the use of tinted spectacles, 
and he had now turned these, with a pair of parti6ttlarly 
observant eyes behind them, upon the scattered British 
forces and the long exposed line of railway. 

De Wet*s force was on offshoot from the arm^ of 
Freestaters under De Villiers, Olivier, and Prinsloo, 
which lay in the mountainous north-east of the State. 
To him were committed five guns, fifteen hundred zk^en, 
and the best of the horses. Well armed, well mounted, 
and operating in a country which consisted ot foUing 
plains with occasional fortress kopjes, his little had 
everything in its favour. There were so many temptmjg 
objects of attack lying before him that he must have^jbad 
some difficulty in knowing where to begin. 
spectacles were turned first upon the isolated to^ pf 
tiindley/ 
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Colvile with the Highland Brigade had come up 
from Yentereburg with instructions to move onward to 
Heilbron, pacifying the country as he passed. The 
country, however, refused to be pacified, and his march 
from Yentersburg to Lindley was harassed by snipers 
every mile of the way. Finding that De Wet and his 
men were close upon him, be did not linger at Lindley, 
but passed on to his destination, his entire march of 
126 miles costing him sixty-three casualties, of which 
nine were fatal. It was a difficult and dangerous march, 
especially for the handful of Eastern Province Horse, 
upon whom fell all the mounted work. By evil fortune 
a force of five hundred Yeomanry, the 18th battalion, 
including the Duke of Cambridge’s Own and the Irish 
companies, had been sent from Kroonstad to join Colvile 
at Lindley. Colonel Spragge was in command. On 
May 27th this body of horsemen reached their destina- 
tion only to find that Colvile had already abandoned it. 
They appear to have determined to halt for a day in 
Lindley, and then follow Colvile to Heilbron. Within 
a few hours of their entering the town they were 
fiercely attacked by De Wet. 

Colonel Spragge seems to have acted for the best. 
Under a heavy fire he caused his troopers to fall back 
upon his transport, which had been left at a point 
a few miles out upon the Kroonstad Boad, where three 
defensible kopjes sheltered a valley in which the cattle 
and horses could be herded. A stream ran through it. 
There were all the materials there for a stand which 
would have brought glory to the British arms. The men 
were of peculiarly fine quality, many of them from the 
pubSo schools and from the universities, and if any would 
fi^t to the death these with their sporting spirit and their 
hig^ sense of honour might have been expected to do so. 
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tliey had the stronger motive for holding out, as they 
had taken steps to convey word of their difficulty to Oohile 
and to Methuen. The former continued his march to 
Heilbron, and it is hard to blame him for doing so, but 
Methuen on hearing the message, which was conveyed to 
him at great personal peril by Corporal Hankey of the 
Yeomanry, pushed on instantly with the utmost energy, 
though he arrived too late to prevent, or even to 
repair, a disaster. It must be remembered that Colvile 
was under orders to reach Heilbron on a certain date, 
that he was himself fighting his way, and that the force 
which he was asked to relieve was much more mobile 
than his own. His cavalry at that date consisted of 100 
men of the Eastern Province Horse. 

Colonel Spragge’s men had held their own for the 
first three days of their investment, during which they 
had been simply exposed to a long-range rifle fire which 
inflicted no very serious loss upon them. Their principal 
defence consisted of a stone kraal about twenty yards 
square, which sheltered them from rifle bullets, but must 
obviously be a perfect death-trap in the not improbable 
event of the Boers sending for artillery. The spirit of 
the troopers was admirable. Several dashing sorties 
were carried out under the leadership of Captain 
Humby and Lord Longford. The latter was a par- 
ticularly dashing business, ending in a bayonet charge 
which cleared a neighbouring ridge. Early in the 
Biege the gallant Keith met his end. On the fourth day 
the Boers brought up five guns. One would have thou^ 
that during so long a time as three days it would have 
been possible for the officer in command to make such 
preparations against this obvious possibilify as were 
BO successfully taken at a later stage of the war by Mie 
handful who garrisoned Ladybrand. Surely in this 

0 H H 
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witbput ej^eers, it would not h«yo 
1]^ couatcuot AWfh tronchos 113 the Boore iiave agaiu 
i^d lagain opposed to our own artillery. But the pre- 
pa^atione which were made proved to be quite inadequate. 
Que of the two smaller hopjes was carried, and the 
garrison fled to the other. This also was compelled 
to surrender, and finally the main kopje also hoisted 
the white 4ag. No blame can rest upon the men, 
for their presence there at all is a sufficient proof of 
thyir public spirit and their gallantry. But the lessons 
of the war seem to have been Imperfectly learned, 
e^cially that very certain lesson that shell fire in a 
(dose formation is insupportable, while in an open for- 
mation with a little cover it can never compel sui- 
le^er. The casualty lists (80 killed and wounded out 
of a^fp^rce of 470) show that the Yeomanry took con- 
B^e^le punishment before surrendering, but do not 
permit us to call the defence desperate or heroic. It is 
qnly fair to add that Colonel Spragge was acquitted of 
SjU h)ama by a court of inquiry, which agreed, however, 
that the surrender was premature, and attributed it to 
the unfuthorised hoisting of a white flag upon one of 
the detached kopjes. With regard to the subsequent 
controversy as to whether Geneial Col vile might have 
retjorned to the relief of the Yeomanry, it is impossible to 
see how that General could have acted in any other way 
than he did. 

Borne explanation is needed of Lord Methuen’s 
appenranep upon the central scene of warfare, his 
diyieioyt having, when last described, been at Boshpl^ not 
ffyCij^oni mmbe^yi where early in April hefou^tithe 
aPipiisflBfu l aetji^p ^hich led to the death of Y^lel^- 
!l%fn^ proceeded along the Yaal and ^eh 89 uth 
to l^ppnatad^ arriving there on May 28th. Se had 
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tlie troc^ w4ioh.ha4 9^arted vith hjim for iStie 
£imber]«gf aiz won^s before. Thesa wer^. i^e | _ ^ 
mnberlaud Fnailiers, IiojflJ Kor^ l4anoaB]iiike3, %ri^j 
amptons, aod Yorkshire Light Infantry. Witk 
also were the Munsters, Lord Che^ain’s YoornaJ^ 
(five oompanies)* with the 4th and 87 th jbatt^rios, two 
howitzers and two pom-poms. His total force was about 
6.D00 men. On arriving at Kroonstad he was given the 
task of relieving Heilbron, whore Colvile^ with ^e 
laud Brigade, some Colonial horse, Lovat’s Scouts^ two 
naval guns, and the 5tb battery, were short of lo<^ 
and ammunition. The more urgent message from t^ 
Yeomen at Lindley, however, took him on a fruitle^^ 
journey to that town on June Ist. So vigorous was th^ 
pursuit of the Yeomanry that the leading sq(uadroiSi^ 
consistingof South Notts Hussars and Sherwood Bangers, 
actually cut into the Boer convoy and mig^t Wvo 
icbcued the prisoners had they been support^^ As it 
was they were recalled, and had to fight thehf waj i>a9Jlf 
to Bindley with some loss, including Colonel BoUestoui 
the commander, who was badly wounded. A g^ricoa 
was left under Paget, and the rest of the force pursue^ its 
original mission to Heilbron, arriving there on June 7th, 
when the Highlanders bad been reduced to <mnrt^ 
rations. * The Salvation Army ’ was the aicknnme 
which they expressed their gratitude to the rehevinf 
force. ^ 

A previous convoy ^nt to the same destin^i^om Imd 
less gQcd fortune. On June let fifty-hve wagQns|Bi(i^ea 
from the railway line to r/^ach Hei^bjon. •^e^.esepn 
conaistjed of ^pne huadiped an^ B^ty d^t^s hefoBjgfng ^ 
^ghlan^^agiments withput any guns^ Cc4>lain i^rbs^ 
in coxunw^, 3iit g^atleman yyili thp tin^ 
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waiting on the way. * I have twelve htmdred matt 
and Uve guns. Surrender at once ! ' Sach waa the 
mesaage which reached the escort, and in their defenceless 
condition there was nothing for it but to dbmpiy. Tims 
One disaster leads to another, for, had the Yeomanry 
held out at Lindley, De Wet would not on June 4th 
have laid hands upon our wagons ; and had he not 
recruited his supplies from our wagons it is doubtful if 
he could have made his attack upon Boodeval. This 
was the next point upon which he turned his attention. 

Two miles beyond Boodeval station ihere is a well* 
marked kopje by the railway line, with other hills some 
distance to the right and the left. A militia regiment, 
the 4th Derbyshire, had been sent up to occupy this 
post. There were rumours of Boers on the line, and 
Major Haig, who with one thousand detaUs of various 
regiments commanded at railhead, had been attacked on 
June 6th but had beaten off his assailants. De Wet, 
acting sometimes in company with, and sometimes 
independently of, his lieutenant Nel, passed down the 
line looking for some easier prey, and on the night of 
June 7th came upon the militia regiment, which was 
encamped in a position which could be completely com* 
manded by artillery. It is not true that they had 
neglected to occupy the kopje under which they lay, for 
two companies had been posted upon it. But there 
seems to have been no thought of imminent danger, and 
the regiment had pitched its tents and gone very 
comfortably to sleep without a thought of the gentleman 
in the tinted glasses. In the middle of the night he 
was upon them with a hissing sleet of bullets. At the 
first dawn the guns o^ed and the shells began to 
burst among them. It was a horrible ordeal for raw 
troops. Hie men were miners and agricultural Isfbottrers, 
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who had never seen more bloodshed than a out finger in 
their lives. They had been four months in the country; 
but their life had been a pienie, as the luxury of, their 
baggage sho^. Now in an instant the picnic was 
ended, and in the grey cold dawn war was upon them*-^ 
grim war with the whine of bullets, the screams of pain, 
the crash of shell, the horrible rending and riving of 
body and limb. In desperate straits, which would have 
tried the oldest soldiers, the brave miners did well. They 
never from the beginning had a chance save to show 
how gamely they could take punishment, but that at 
least they did. Bullets were coming from all sides at 
once and yet no enemy was visible. They lined one 
side of the embankment, and they were shot in the 
back. They lined the other, and were again shot in 
the back. Baird-Douglas, the Colonel, vowed to shoot 
the man who should raise the white flag, and he fell 
dead himself before he saw the hated emblem. But it 
had to come. A hundred and forty of the men were 
down, many of them suffering from the horrible wounds 
which shell inflicts. The place was a shambles. Then 
the flag went up and the Boers at last became visible. 
Outnumbered, outgeneralled, and without guns, there is 
no shadow of stain upon the good name of the one 
militia regiment which was ever seriously engaged 
during the war. Their position was hopeless from the 
first, and they came out of it with death, mutilation, and 
honour. 

Two miles south of the Bhenoster kopje stands 
Boodeval station, in which, on that June morning, 
there stood a train containing the mails for th^ , army* 
a supply of great-coats, and % truck full of enormous 
shells. A number of details of various sorts, % hpudred 
or more, had aUc^ted from the train, twenty of them 
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Foflt-Office voliiUtediiB/'BOitti 6t fbd Piobdet^ 
e6^, a few Bhrd^flfairefl, and otbd^ waife and straTlB. 
Ta them !b' the early morning oanie tbe gentleman 
ivith the tinted glaasefl, his hands still red with the 
blobdof the Derbies. 'I have fourteen hundred moh 
and font gons. Surrender ! ' said the messenger. But 
ft is not in nature for a postman to give up his postbag 
without a struggle. * Never ! ’ cried tbe valiant postmen. 
But shell after shell battered the corrugated-iron 
buildings about their ears, and it was not possible for 
them to answer the guns which were smashing the life 
dUt 6f them. There was no help for it but to surrender. 
De liVet added samples of the British volunteer and Of 
the BHtish regular to his bag of militia. The station 
ind train were burned down, the great-coats looted, the 
Big dhells exploded, and the mails burned. The latter 
WUs the one unsportsmanlike action which can up to that 
date be laid to De Wet’s charge. Forty thousand men to 
the north of him could forego their coats and their food, 
but they yearned greatly for those home letters, charred 
fkagtnents of which are still blowing about the veldt.' 

For three days De Wet held the line, and during 
Ull thUt -time he worked his wicked will updU it. 
For xUOes and miles it was wrecked with most i^dentific 
UdBapleteness.' The Bhenoster bridge was dUsl^t^yed. 
Boj fbt the second time, was the BoodevUl bi'idge. 
Thfe rails Were blown upwards with dynamite until tfcey 
looked like an unfinished line to heaven. De Wet's 
h^vy haiid was everywhere. Not a t^egraph-^post 
rUmlnned standing within ten miles. His hsadquuiffem 
e^iillnifed to be the hopje Ut Boodeval. 

to'iiitwltiiiMilk. iM^UlBk d <Ma Ml* 1 AmM iWN'Mp 

ODBeryiDg. 
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On 7iine 10th two British forces were converging 
upon the point of danger. One was Methuen^s, from 
Heilbron. The other was a small force consisting of 
the Shropshires, the Bonth Wales Borderers, and a 
battery which had come south with Lord Kitchener. 
The energetic Chief of the Staff was always sent by 
Lord Boberts to the point where a strong man was 
needed, and it was seldom that he failed to justify 
hie mission. Lord Methuen, however, was the ffrst 
to arrive, and at once attacked De Wet, who moved 
swiftly away to the eastward. With a tendency to 
exaggeration, which has been too common during the 
war, the affair was described as a victory. It was really 
a strategic and almost bloodless move upon the part of 
the Boers. It is not the business of guerillas to fight 
pitched battles. Methuen pushed for the south, having 
been informed that Eroonstad had been captured. 
Finding this to be untrue, he turned again to the 
eastward in search of De Wet. 

That wily and indefatigable man was not long ont 
of our ken. On June 14th he appeared once more at 
Bhenoster, where the construction trains, under the 
famous Girouard, were working furiously at the repair 
of the damage which he had already done. This time the 
guard was sufficient to beat him off, and he vanished 
again to the eastward. He succeeded, however, in doing 
some harm, and very nearly captured Lord Eitchdner 
himself. A permanent post had been established at 
Bhenoster under the charge of Colonel Spens of & 
Shropshires, with his own regiment and Several gems. 
Bmith-Dorrien, one of the youngest and most eneTj^tic 
of the' divisioneil oommandefv, had at thb same time 
fiiidbrtakdh this sdp^rvisioxi afid ^fcitroll2if|| Hf Ihcf Ifhe. 

' Ah’ at««6k hsM it ^this pbMod bbeu teade ^ify^a ^ebu 
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mando of some hundred Boers at the Sand River to the 
Bontbof Kroonstad, where there is a most important bridge. 
The attempt was frustrated by the Royal Lancaster regi- 
ment and the Railway Pioneer regiment, helped by some 
mounted infantry and Yeomanry. The fight was for a 
time a brisk one, and the Pioneers, upon whom the brunt 
of it fell, behaved with great steadiness. The skirmish is 
principally remarkable for the death of Major Seymour of 
the Pioneers, a noble American, who gave his services 
and at last his life for what, in the face of all slander 
and misrepresentation, he knew to be the cause of justice 
and of liberty. 

It was hoped now, after all these precautions, that the 
last had been seen of the gentleman with the tinted 
glasses, but on June 21st he was back in his old haunts 
once more. Honing Spruit Station, about midway 
between Eroonstad and Roodeval, was the scene of his 
new raid. On that date his men appeared suddenly as 
a train waited in the station, and ripped up the rails on 
either side of it. There were no guns at this point, and 
the only available troops were three hundred of the 
prisoners from Pretoria, armed with Martini-Henry rifles 
and obsolete ammunition. A good man was in command, 
however — the same Colonel Bullock of the Devons who 
had distinguished himself at Golenso — and every tat- 
tered, half-starved wastrel was nerved by a recollection 
of the humiliations which he had already endured. 
For seven hours they lay helpless under the shell-fire, 
but their constancy was rewarded by the arrival of 
Gplonel Brookfield with 800 Yeomanry and four guns 
of ^e 17th R.F A., followed in the evening by a larger 
force from the south. The Boers fled, but left some 
of tbmr number behind them; while of the British, 
Mi^ Hobbs end four men were kiUled and nineteen 
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wounded. This defenoe of three hundred half-armed 
men against seven hundred Boer riflemen, with three 
guns firing shell and shrapnel, was a very good per* 
formance. The same body of burghers immediatdy 
afterwards attacked a post held by Colonel Evans with 
two companies of the Shropshires and fifty Canadians. 
They were again beaten back with loss, the Canadians 
under Inglis especially distinguishing themselves by 
their desperate resistance in an exposed position. 

All these attacks, irritating and destructive as they 
were, were not able to hinder the general progress of the 
war. After the battle of Diamond Hill the captured 
position was occupied by the mounted infantry, while the 
rest of the forces returned to their camps round Pretoria, 
there to await the much-needed remounts. At other 
parts of the seat of war the British cordon was being 
drawn more tightly round the Boer forces. BuUer had 
come as far as Standerton, and Ian Hamilton, in the 
last week of June, had occupied Heidelberg. A week 
afterwards the two forces were able to join hands, and 
so to completely cut oil the Free State from the Trans* 
vaal armies. Hamilton in these operations had the 
misfortune to break his collar-bone, and for a time the 
command of his division passed to Hunter — ^the one 
man, perhaps, whom the army would regard as an 
adeq;uate successor. 

It was evident now to the British commanders that 
there would be no peace and no safety for their eom- 
munications while an undefeated army of seven or 
eight thousand men, under such leaders as De Wet and 
Olivier, was lurking andd the hills which flanked their 
railroad. A determined effort was made, therelfire, to 
clear up that comer of the country. Halving cioMdi the 
only line of escape by the junction of Ian Hssnilton 
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df the attention of sii separate bodies of 

tt^bops 'miB conedntrated upon the stalwart FreestaterS. 
llieee wehre the divisions of Bundle and of Brabant 
fibttl the Sonth, the brigade of Clements on their 
^reme left, the garrison of Lindley nnder Baget, 
the garrison of Heilbron under Macdonald, and, most 
formidable of all, a detachment under Hunter which 
Was moving from the north. A crisis was evidently 
approaching. 

The nearest Free State town of importance still un- 
tahen was Bethlehem — a singular name to connect with 
the operations of war. The country on the south of it 
tbrijade an advance by Bundle or Brabant, but it was 
more accessible from the west. The first operation of the 
British consisted, therefore, in massing sufficient troops 
to bo able to advance from this side. This was done by 
effecting a junction between Clements from Senekal, and 
Paget who commanded at Bindley, which was carried 
out upon July Ist near the latter place. Clements 
imooudtered some opposition, but besides his excellent 
infantry regiments, the Koval Irish, Worcesters, Wilt- 
ShireS, and Bedfords, he had with him the 2nd Brabant’s 
Hnrsh, with yeomanry, mounted infantry, two 6-in. 
^hhs, and the 8th B.F.A. Aided by a demonstra- 
iibn on 'Che part of Grenfell and of Brabknt, Se 
pushed his way through after three days of cont&lial 
skirmish. 

On gotting into touch with Clements, Paget sallied 
{n)m Bindley, leaving the Buffs behind to garrison 
toWn. ‘ He liad with hfrn Brookfield's mounted 
nne thousand strong, eight guns, and tw6 fine 
BkiMiotti nf « Inisntry, t£e Munster Fusiliers and the 
' Inturtty. bn SiSy 8rd hk' foittid 
ilkti‘-fKin#'Eop d dottkideMble ftMe ^ 
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three git&B opposed to him, Cleihente bedhg At that 
time too far off upon tl^e flank to assiet him. 
guns of the 86th B.F.A. (Sfajor Oldfidd) ^ sefi^ 
belonging to the City Volunteers came into-aitidff. 1?hA 
Royal Artillery guns appear to have been esfposed iof a 
very severe fire, and the losses were so hea'^ l^at ifor 
a time they could not be served. The eseol^ was 
inadequate, insufficiently advanced, and badly handed, 
foi the Boer riflemen were able, by creeping u|> a donga, 
to get right into the 88th battery, and the gallant tnajor, 
with Lieutenant Belcher, was killed in the dcfenc^bf 
the guns. Captain FitzGerald, the only othei* dffidei* 
present, was wounded in two places, and twenty 
were struck down, with nearly all the hOrses of one 
section. Captain Marks, who was brigade-major 
Colonel Brookfield’s Yeomanry, with the help of Lfent. 
feeevil Davis and the 15th I.Y. came to the tfescAe <ff 
the disorganised and almost annihilated section. At 
the same time the C.I.V. guns wore in imminent danger, 
but were energetically covered by Captain BudWo^, 
adjutant of the battery. Soon, however, the inAm t ty, 
Munster Fusihers, and Yorkshire Light Infaiitry, which 
had been carrying out a turning m6vemef$t, Caifie 
into action, and the position was taken, ’l^e forCe 
moved onwards, and on July 6th they were ’Ih frpnt of 
Bethlehem. ' 

The place is surrounded by hills, and the’eiiemy itw 
found strongly posted. Clements’s force tras fidNir off the 
left and Paget’s on the right. From both sii^^ 
attemj^t Was made to tnm the Boer they 
Were fdtchd to be very wide ahd sttoil^. ‘AU 'dM^'a 
rknge eetioh whs kept np'vdiile Gl^mefftk f^^m^way'fii 
thef^h|>pe ‘ of cOnUhg upon bohi'e’ ‘h^t M ,iHs 
poeit{(m,'htit et^eflidg a ^SreAt Iftcadft 
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by Paget's two infantry regiments upon the right, which 
ga^ the British a footing on the Boer position. The 
Monster Fusiliers and the Yorkshire Light Infantry lost 
f(Hrty killed and wounded, including four officers, in this 
gallant affair, the heavier loss and the greater honour 
going to the men of Munster. 

The centre of the position was still held, and on the 
morning of July 7th Clements gave instructions to the 
colonel of the Boyal Irish to storm it if the occasion 
should seem favourable. Such an order to such a 
regiment means that the occasion will seem favourable. 
Up they went in three extended lines, dropping forty or 
fifty on the way, but arriving breathless and enthu- 
siastic upon the crest of the ridge. Below them, upon 
the further side, lay the village of Bethlehem. On the 
slopes beyond hundreds of horsemen were retreating, and 
a gun was being hurriedly dragged into the town. For 
a moment it seemed as if nothing had been left as a 
trophy, but suddenly a keen-eyed sergeant raised a cheer, 
which was taken up again and again until it resounded 
over the veldt. Under the crest, lying on its side with 
a broken wheel, was a gun — one of the 15-pounders of 
Stormberg which it was a point of honou^io regain once 
more. Many a time had the gunners been friends in 
need to the infantry, l^ow it was the turn of the 
infantry to do something in exchange. That evening 
Gleznents had occupied Bethlehem, and one more of 
their towns had passed out of the hands of the Free- 
staters. 

A word now as to that force under General Hunter 
wJ|iioh was closing in from the north. The gallant and 
eneiymtie Hamilton, lean, ‘aquiline, and tireless, had, as 
a3seadty stated, broken his ooUar-bone at Heidelberg, 
and it was as his lieutenant that Hunter was leading 
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these troOps oat at the Transvaal into the Orange Bivef 
Colony. Most of his infantry was left behind at Heidelberg, 
but lie took with him Broadwood’s cavalry (two brigadei) 
and Bruce Hamilton’s 2l8t infantry brigade, with 
Ridley’s mounted infantry, some seven thousand men in 
all. On the 2nd of July this force reached Frankfort in 
the north of the Free State without resistance, and on 
July 8rd they were joined there by Macdonald’s force 
from Heilbron, so that Hunter found himself with over 
eleven thousand men under his command. Here was 
an instrument with which surely the coup de grdce 
could be given to the dying State. Passing south. Still 
without meeting serious resistance, Hunter occupied 
Reitz, and finally sent on Broadwood’s cavalry to 
Bethlehem, where on July 8th they joined Paget and 
Clements. 

The net was now in position, and about to be drawn 
tight, but at this last moment the biggest fish of all 
dashed furiously out from it. Leaving the main Free 
State force in a hopeless position behind him, De Wet, 
with fifteen hundred well-mounted men and five guns, 
broke through Slabbert’s Nek between Bethlehem and 
Ficksburg, and made swiftly for the north-west, dosely 
followed by Paget’s and Broadwood’s cavalry. It was 
on July 16th that he made his dash for freedom. On 
the 19th Little, with the 8rd Cavalry Brigade, had come 
into touch with him near Lindley. De Wet shook 
himself clear, and with splendid audacity cut the railway 
once more to the north of Honing Spruit, gathering 
up a train as he passed, and taking two hundred details 
prisoners. On July 22nd De Wet was at Yredefort; still 
closely followed by Broadwood, Ridley, and Little, who 
gleaned his wagons and his stragglers. Thence he 
tiirew himself into the hilly country some miles to the 
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S((^ Q# whe? e he Jwkef[ fpt a i^^ek flc 

Lp^d Sitehener caoguB south to direp^ 
9|i^pcf^9s ifhiph Wu|d, p.8 it was hqped, lead io a 
i||irr)Bnder« 

the indomitable guerilla in his hiding-plaoPf 
the^x^arrative must return to that drawing of the net which 
stiilf continued in spite of the escape of this one impoi;- 
tant fish* On all sides the British forces bad drawn 
closer, and they were both more numerous and more 
formidable in quality. It was evident now that by a 
rapid advance from Bethlehem in the direction of the 
Baanto border all Boers to the north of F^cksburg would 
ti|a>heinmed in. On July 22nd the columns were moving, 
Op ^at date Paget moved out of Bethlehem, and Bundle 
took a step forward from Ficksburg. Bruce Hamilton 
had already, at the cost of twenty Cameron Highlanders, 
got a grip upon a bastion of that rocky country in which 
t^e enemy lurked. On the 2Srd Hunter’s force was 
by the Boers at the strong pass of Betief’s Kek, but 
0 ^ jl^e 24th they were compelled to abandon it, as the 
capiure of Slabbert’s Nek ty Clements threatened their 
rear. This latter pass was fortified most elaboratelyt 
It was attacked upon the 2Srd by Brabant’s Horse and 
the Boyal Irish without success. Later in the day two 
companies of the Wiltshire Begiment were also brought 
te^^a standstill, hnt retained a position until nightfall 
aitbin stone-throw of the Boer lines, though a single 
company liad lost 17 killed and wounded. Part of the 
Boyai Irish remained also oluso to the enemy's trencheB.i 
Upder qoiKer of darkness, Clements sent four companies 
efj^.A^yal I^ish and two of the 'WUtshires vo;idf^ 
ftuinness ta m&ke ,a flankh^ mQveipent 
thjs prest pf tl)« heightE. Xbeae six compagie, 

ptaMr «»4cauaed iben 
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QV^QUl|,)ijB ^ i>igW 

formed under great difficmties, the me^ oraTfJ^^Qp 
hands and k^ees along a roc^ path with a„dfop^j^ 
400 feet upon one side. But their exertions w[9re 
rewarded. Upon the success of their tuimpg ifooT;!!):^ 
depended the fail of Blabbert^s Nek. Bet^efa 
\\as untenable if we held Slabbert’s Nek, and if 
were in our bands the retreat of Prinsloo was cut c^. , «, 

At every opening of the hills the British guns 
thundering, and the heads of British columns Wjsr^ 
appearing on every height. The Highland Brigade haij 
fairly established themselves over the Boer position, 
though not without hard fighting, in which a hundred 
men of the Highland Light Infantry had been kiUe^ 
and wounded. The Seaforths and the Sussex had alia 
giipped the positions in front of them, and taken soma 
punishment in doing so. The outworks of the great, 
mountain fortress were all taken, and on July 2j6th th^ 
British columns were converging on Fouriesburg, whUs 
Naauwpoort on the Ime of retreat was held by Jdap* 
donald. It was only a matter of time now wjth tha 
Boers. 

On the 28th Clements was still advancing, an,d qox^tj 
tracting still further the space which was pcop|4^ by. 
our stubborn foe. He found himself faced by 
position of Slaapkrantz, and a hot little •ao^pa we^ 
needed before the Boers could be dJelodged** Tba 
fighting fell upon Brabant’s Horse, the Boyfd jlrifhi.a^d, 
the Wiltshires. Three companies of the latter sei^ H 
farpi upon tjie enemy’s left,, but lost tpn meii{ in dgjm 
so, while their gallant colonel, Ceorteif, Ufae 
wounded in two places. The Wiltshizwi. wh^r'W^ 
eicoUently handled by Ooptain Bolton, held enr tp the» 
farm a^d were reinforced there by a hi^dlojl 
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SeolB Qtlfrrds. In the night the position was abandoned 
by the Boers, and the advance swept onwards. On all 
sides the pressure was becoming unendurable. The 
bdrghers in the valley below could see all day the 
twinkle of British heliographs from every hill, while at 
night the constant flash of signals told of the sleepless 
vigilance which hemmed them in. Upon July 29th, 
Prinsloo sent in a request for an armistice, which was 
refused. Later in the day he despatched a messenger 
with the white flag to Hunter, with an announcement of 
his unconditional surrender. 

On July 80th the motley army which had held the 
British off so long emerged from among the mountains. 
But it soon became evident that in speaking for all 
Prinsloo had gone beyond his powers. Discipline was 
low and individualism high in the Boer army. Every 
man might repudiate the decision of his commandant, 
as every man might repudiate the white flag of his 
comrade. On the first day no more than eleven hun- 
dred men of the Ficksburg and Ladybrand commandos, 
with fifteen hundred horses and two guns, were surren- 
dered. Next day seven hundred and fifty more men came 
in with eight hundred horses, and by August 6th the 
total of the prisoners had mounted to four thousand one 
hundred and fifty with three guns, two of which were 
our own. But Olivier, with fifteen hundred men and 
several guns, broke away from the captured force and 
escaped through the hills. Of this incident Oeneral 
Hunter, an honourable soldier, remarks in his official 
report : * I regard it as a dishonourable breach of faith 
upon the part of General Olivier, for which I hold him 
personally responsible. He admitted that he knew that 
General Prinsloo had included him in the unconditional 
surrender.' It is strange that, on Olivier’s capture 
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shortly afterwards, he was not court-martialled for this 
breach of the rules of war, but that good^iubtared 
giant, the Empire, is quiok-^too quick, perhaps— to let 
byegones be byegones. On August 4th Harrismith 
surrendered to Macdonald, and thus was secured the 
opening of the Van Beenen’s Pass and the end of the 
Natal system of railways. This was of the very first 
importance, as the utmost difficulty had been found in, 
supplying so large a body of troops so far from the Cape 
base. In a day the base was shifted to Durban, and the 
distance shortened by two-thirds, while the anny came fo 
be on the railway instead of a hundred miles from ii This 
great success assured Lord Boberts's eommuiuoetiou 
from serious attack, and was of the utmost importam 
in enabling him to consolidate his position at Pretoria^ 
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CHAPTER XXVm 

THB BALT AT PBBTOBU 

Lobd Bqbbbts had now been six weeks in the capital, 
and ^itish troops had overrun the greit^ter part of the 
south and west of the Transvaal, but in spite of this 
^lare was continued Boer resistance, which flared sud- 
denly up in places which had been nominally pacified 
and disarmed. It was found, as has often been shown 
in history, that it is easier to defeat a republican army 
than to conquer it. From Elerksdorp, from Yenters- 
dorp, from Rustenburg, came news of risings against the 
newly imposed British authority. The concealed Mauser 
and the bandolier were dug up once more from the 
trampled corner of the cattle kraal, and the farmer was 
a warrior once again. Vague news of the exploits of 
De Wet stimulated the fighting burghers and shamed 
those who had submitted. A letter was intercepted 
from the guerilla chief to Gronje’s son, who had sur- 
rendered near Rustenburg. Be Wet stated that he had 
gained two great victories and had fifteen hundred 
captured rifles with which to replace those which the 
buri^ers had given up. Not only were the outlying 
districts in a state of revolt, but even round Pretoria the 
Boers were inclined to take the offensive, while both that 
town and Johannesburg were filled with malcontents who 
were ready to fly to their arms once more. 
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Aliteadj at the end of Jtme thefe vefe tlMii'tlie 
Boers realised how helpless Lord Boberts was tmtid ' hSa 
remoonts should arrive. The mosquBoes buzzed rOuiM 
the crippled lion. On June 29th there ift/i an attadk 
upon Springs near Johannesburg, whieh was eaeflyheaten 
oif by the Canadians. Early in July some of the cavalry 
and mounted infantry patrols were snapped up in the 
neighbourhood of the capital. Lord Boberts gave 
orders accordingly that Hutton and Mahon should sweep 
the Boers back upon his right, and push them as far 
as Bronkhorst Spruit. This was done on July 6th 
and 7th, the British advance meeting with considerable 
resistance from artillery as well as rifles. By this move- 
ment the pressure upon the right was relieved, which 
might have created a dangerous unrest in Johannesburg, 
and it was done at the moderate cost of thirty-four kifl^ 
and wounded, half of whom belonged to the Imperial 
Light Horse. This famous corps, which had come 
across with Mahon from the relief of Mafeking, had, a 
few days before, ridden with mixed feelings through the 
streets of Johannesburg and past, in many instances, the 
deserted houses which had once been their homes. 
Many weary months were to pass before the survivors 
might occupy them. On July 9th the Boers again 
attacked, but were again pushed back to the east- 
ward. 

It is probable that all these demonstrations uf the 
enemy upon the right of Lord Bobert8*8 extended-position 
were really feints in order to cover the far-reaching 
plans which Botha had in his mind. The disposition 
of the Boer forces at this time appears to have been as 
follows : Botha with his urmy occupied a positioii along' 
the Delagoa railway line^ further east than Difunond 
Hill, whence he detached the bodies which attacked 
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upon the eztremei right ef the Britiel:^ pOfution 
ip the Booth-eest of Pretoria. To the north of Pretoria 
« second force wsp acting under Grobler, whUe a tiiurd 
under Delarejhad been despatched secretly across to the 
left wing of the British, north-west of Pretoria. WhiJle 
Botha engaged the attention of Lord Boberts by ener- 
getic demonstrations on his right, Grobler and !^larey 
were to make a sudden attack upon his centre and 
his left, each point being twelve or fifteen miles from 
the other. It was well devised and very well carried 
out ; but the inherent defect of it was that, when 
subdivided in this way, the Boer force was no longer 
strong enough to gain more than a mere success of 
outposts. 

Pelarey’s attack was delivered at break of day on 
July 11th at Uitval’s Nek, a post some eighteen miles 
west of the capital. This position could not be said to 
be part of Lord Boberts’s line, but rather to be a link to 
connect his army with Bustenburg. It was weakly held 
by three companies of the Lincolns with two others in 
support, one squadron of the Scots Greys, and two guns 
of 0 battery B.H.A. The attack came with the first 
grey light of dawn, and for many hours the small 
garrison bore up against a deadly fire, waiting fec the 
help which never came. All day they held their 
assailants at bay, and it was not until evening that their 
ammunition ran short and they were forced to surrender. 
Nothing oonld have been better than the behavioiir of the 
men, both inf^try, cavalry, and gunners, but tb^ poai- 
tion was a hopeless one. The casualtiei aino^inted to 
eighty killed and wounded. Nearly two hon^pd weio 
ma^B pnaoners and the ,two guns were takoUt 

Oa^the same 4*11^ that Delarey made at 

Uftw'a Nek» Grolto had shown his preBSP a s>oo,.thP 
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ttofe1ihiid6<»^ by IttMtiftg wetf 

sqwidtOiiB of the Till Dragotm €N»t^'wy^ hidMMM 

him. ’ By the help of a BeetiotaOf the i^iquitooi 

and of the 14th Hnsean, Cohm^ Loim was able to dft>' 

engage hie eavalry from the trap into which they had 

fallen, but it was at the coat of between thirty and fbrty 

officers and men killed, wounded, or taken. d%e old 

< Black Horse ’ sustained their historical reputation, and 

fought their way bravely out of an almost desperate 

situation, where they were exposed to the fire Of a 

thousand riflemen and four guns. 

On this same day of skirmishes, 7n]y 11th, the 
Gordons had seen some hot work twenty milcS or «o to 
the south of Uitval's Nek. Orders had beeta given 
to the 19th Brigade (Smith-Dorrien's) to proee^ to 
Krugersdorp, and thence to make their why north. 
The Scottish Yeomanry and a section of the 7fith B«F.A. 
accompanied them. The idea seems to have beOn that 
they would be able to drive north any Boers in that 
district, who would then find the garrison Of Uitval^s 
Nek at their rear. The advance was checked, hnwovor^ 
at a place called Dolverkrants, which was strOngly held 
by Boer riflemen. The two guns were inSttflrieufly 
protected, and the enemy got within short range 'of 
them^ killing ‘or wounding many of the gunaenl* > ^he 
lieutenimt in charge, Mr. A. J. Turnery theilittloUB 
Essex' OTkhSeter', worked the gun with his ewn thattdd 
until fae aleo fell wounded ifi three plates. The aildflIM 
was wdw very serious, and became ^ mere eOL'^Whenf 
news waa flashed of the disaster at Uitval*e illeh,^anfl 
they trarOMsrdeifd to retire. They eduld wot tettrd 4aid 
abandon Ihe gafle^ yet* the i»e* was ee Ih^was 

impOMilhb to^eeuMwa Oattatil^ jrtacnspte* were 

aadett^^drolniiteciMt^ Ihe’Otofiio a ii ^ i O hiBlihpltotte(pr 
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rn^sf ibeir Kyei^iiiiiAhe 
tp aip4 to limber up the gone. At iMt, 
tl^P omo; of Bight, the teams were harnessed and 
the two field-pieoes luocewfally removed, while the 
l^ieeprEtrwhP rushed m ;to seize them were scattered by a 
vojliej. ^he losses ia the action were thirty-six and tibie 
gam nothing. Decidedly July 11th was not a loeky 
daj for the ^itish arms. 

It was well known to Botha that every train from the 
south was bringing horses for Lord Boberts’s army, and 
that it had become increasingly difficult fo^ De Wet and 
his men to hinder their arriv^. The last horse must 
win, and. the Empire had the world on which to draw. 
Any movement which the Boers would make must be 
made at once, for already both the cavalry and the 
moonted infantry were rapidly coming back to their 
filU flbsength once more. This consideration must have 
ni^ Botha to deliver an attack on July 16 tb» which 
had some Buceeas at tot, but was afterwards beaten off 
with hea^y loss to the enemy* The fighting fell pxinoi- 
pa%/npon PoIaiCarew and Hutton, the corps chiefly 
ongagsd. being the Eoyal Iridh Fusiliers, the Kew* 
^MdsAdcvSf the Shropshires, and the Canadian Mounted 
]nfa»tryf Tba enemy tried repeatedly to assault the 
peattiom but were beaten back each tisce with. aiilosS 
of nearly a hundred killed and wounded. The British 
IdseoWaas^KkUt eiuty, and included two gallant young 
Qmiiidiim otoeia* Bovden and Birch, the fonder being 
tlMtcnly sou olrithe minister of militia. So ended the 
iMt attempt made by Botha upon the British: positions 
imipd»iPBitema. The end of the war *was not yet, hot 
already itSidutiUty was ^cbiuidantlj svidsiit. i Tbls^xhad 
iNoemdmmapparedt.imQt Bm juiietien of Himifltsa 
anAalJliUir to^Hkansnaal amrlrom^Uiet 
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of^fai^EreeBtite; UinblrtoiBBBa^iiieiri^^ 
aafl also tmaUe io feed themv the FreelrtiieHi wm 
compellefl to ddiver up in Nmikl the pneone^fe whom 
thej had taken at Lindiey and BoodeTalJ These meiii la 
ragged and starving battalion, emerged at Ladgremithi 
having made their way through Van Beenen'e JPaeSk 
It ii a ehigalar faet that no parc^ appears on ttwea 
and Bundlar occasions to have been exaoted^hy ttm 
Boers. 

Lord Roberts, having remounted a laige part of hii 
cavalry, was ready now to advance eastward and 
Botha battle. The first town of any consequence akmg 
the Delagoa Railway is Middelburg, some seventy sailea 
from the capital. This became the British objeetfea^ 
and the forces of Mahon and Hamilton on the north, of 
Pdle-Oarew in the centre, and of French and Hatton to 
the south, all converged upon There was n» serious 

resistance, though the weather was abominahto^ and on 
July 87th the town was in the hands of the iovadetm 
From that date until the final advance to the eastward 
French held this advanced post, wfailb Pofe'dlBra# 
guarded the railway line. Rumours of trouble ior &e 
west had convinced Roberts that it was not yet thue to 
push his advantage to the east, and ho reoaUed Ian 
Hamfrion's force to act for a time upon the dtiier side of 
the feat of the war. This excellent kiltie army, opn- 
idcting of Mahon's and Pilcher’s ffloonted mfaalry» 
M battery R.H.A., the Elswiek battery) ^ l-iib^enid 
two 4*7 gone, withthe BerkshireS, the Border Bigim wl) 
the Aigyle aod Sutherlands^ and the Seoltilil Bdfiona^ 
l^ht iheif rinfefci faM work in tnaMfelng aiid> in 
af ahy Mycf trdtps hi ihe%hrie on^^ei^, 

TOO ^ehetril of the ttariaf tbe>weiff hadr h ig nu >h(ane 
1^8 lMll4ai riueh* aOselMtod iliy'dlletijfeanii^ 
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of ^Marey tM hm bnrgbara to tbit iide^ ' Tlerb 
iB^tM diitribt in 'the Tzviivad Which is better wofthf 
^gbting ^rr for it ie a fair conntry Bide« studded with 
firmheuBei hnd green with orange-groves, with meniir 
clear streams running through it. The first sign of 
aetivily appears to have been on July 7th, when a oOm- 
rnaalo with guns appeared upon the hills above Busten^- 
burg. EEanbnry Tracy, commandant of Buatenbusg, 
was suddenly confronted with a summons to surrender. 
He had only 120 men and one gun, but he showed a 
bold front. Oolonel Houldswortb, at the first whisper 
of danger, had started from Zeerust with a small foree of 
Anstrahan bushmen, and arrived at Bustenburg in time 
to drive the enemy away in a very spirited action. 
On tibe evening of July 8th Baden-Powell took over 
the ooaiinand, the garrison being reinforced by Plumer's 

The Bebr commando was still m existence, however, 
and at was reinforced and reinvigorated by Delarey’s 
shteesa at Uitval’s Nek. On July I8th they began to 
close in upon Bustenburg again, and a small skirmish 
todk place between them and the Australians. Methuen's 
division, which had been doing very arduous service in 
the nO(Fth of the Free State during the last six weeks, 
new received orders to proceed into the Transvaal apd 
to ' pass 'northwards through the disturbed districts cn 
rouSsildr I Bustenburg, which appeared to he the stqvin 
sentre^'f The division was tr^sported by train? from 
Kb se not ad l te Kmgessdorp, and advanced on the even* 
ing'WfMy lith'npon its misaien* througii a Jmveyaed 
fi lh dda Aono d loonatry* 'On the IBth ¥etimm»( 
manesavred AhheVoars^mt ef n*ptscmg|K>sit^a;ifl^Jtttia 
lw>4n<npthed>.reidm / (sisesdtliigfiray 

tlmanij|h^0U4dith liekr iii> the M ag a lia ihi r g4maie»smd^ 
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BO eilablidMd eommnnxeaition in& Baden«^oi»iBll, mkmm 
valiant boahmen* under Ooionel Airey, had hM their 
own in a severe conflict near Magato Pass^ in v^Ueh; 
they lost six killed, nineteen wounded, and nearly twir 
hundred horses. The fortunate arrival of Captain Fill** 
Clarence with the Protectorate Eegimeoit helped 09 i thie 
occaaioB to avert a disaster. The force, only 860 streivg^ 
without guns, had walked into an ugly ambueeade, aiidi 
only the tenacity and resource of the men enabled them 
ever to extricate themselves. 

Although Methuen came within rea(di of Bostenbnrg^* 
he did not actually join hands with Baden-Powell. Ke 
doubt he saw and heard enough to convince him that 
that astute soldier was very well able to take eare ol 
himself. Learning of the existence of a Boer faree'in hts 
rear, Methuen turned, and on July 29th he was back at 
Frederiokstad on the Potchefstroom-Erugersdorp yaib> 
way. The sudden change in his plans was caused 
doubtless by the desire to head off De Wet in: caas hei 
should cross the Yaal Biver. Lord Boberts waS'Still 
anxious to clear the neighbourhood of BosteUbtirg) 
untirely of the enemy ; and be therefore, sinoe Mcthuen 
was needed to complete the cordon romid 2^e WcAi 
recalled Hamilton’s force from the east and despalebedi 
it, as already described, to the west of Pretoria* ‘ n * 

Before going into the details of the greai «De Wet 
hunt, in which Methuen’s force was to be engaged,; J^sMi 
foltow Hamilton’s division across, and giveaome assmlR 
of their •servisesi On August Ist he set ouii inm f rdorift 
for Bastenburgf On that day and on .thfiraeiFliAa M 
brisk skirmishes ^hioh brought Ipm B uc o e 8i | H By , t )i i f rmgl ) ri 
the dCagakMierg *range with a* loss ,Qf far^ .wam^ded,. 

tka 3erkBlwas. Qn the . digns* 

had made 'his^msyi Vila Husteiy^arg and 
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iavoltn^ loi^. A smtiter wge had been goSng cto *to 
"wheiiB afe Elands Bksr ahother Mafeking mah, 
Colonel Hore, had beeh held up by the burghers. 

601 SB days it was feared, and even officially announced, 
that the garrison had surrendered. It was kndwn that 
an attempt by Carrington to relieve the place on 
August 5th had been beaten back, and that the state of 
the country appeared so threatening that he had been 
compelled, or had imagined himself to be compelled^ 
to retreat as far as Mafeking, evacuating Zeerust and 
0tto*8 Hoop, abandoning the considerable stores which 
were coUeoted at those places. In spite of all these 
siniater indications the garrison was still holding its 
own^ and on August 16th it was relieved by Lord 
Kitchener. 

This stand at Brakfontein on the Elands River 
afipsarB to have been one of the very finest deeds of 
firms of the war. The Australians have been so split Up 
daring the campaign, that though their valour and 
efliciency were nniversally recognised, they had xx) single 
exploit which they could call their own. But now they 
can point to Elands River as proudly as the Canadians 
can to Paardeberg. They were BOO in number, Vic- 
torians. New South Welshmen, and Queenslanders, the 
latter the larger unit, with a corps of Rhodesians. Under 
Hoft^ were Major Hopper of the Rhodesians, and Major 
Tollbridge of the Queenslanders. Two thousand five 
hundred Boers surrounded them, and most favoulrable 
terms of surrender were offered and scouted. Six guns 
W>ere trained upon them, and during 11 days 1,800 ehells 
ftn UMIn ‘Iheir lines.^ river was half a mile off, and 
ewsi^'dtdp of liater for man or beast had tb eOttie from 
therd. Ndarly bH their horses and 75 of the ihetf^Fers 
bfllbd' i^' WMi cbttraeirdluarytdnetigy'iilfid’ 
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ingenuity Utii^ Uitio Jbttid dug sMtofi irhkb^MPe Mid Ibo 
hftve «oe«dad ux dfiptb aod «|loiency any whifili tbe So^re 
have devifled. Neither the repulee of Oarringtooi^ Oqe fte* 
jamming oi their only gun, nor the death of the gaHaat 
Annette was sufficient to dishearten them* They were 
sworn to die before the white flag should wave above^them. 
And so ioactune yielded, as fortune will when fatave sM 
set their teeth, and Broadwood’s troo|)ers, fiiUed witla 
wonder and admiration, rode into the lines . of the 
reduced and emaciated but indomitable garrison. When 
the hallad^makers of Australia seek for a sUhMct, let 
them turn to Elands Biver, for there was pe finer 
resiatanoe in the war. They will not grudge a plaoe in 
their record to the 130 gallant Bhodesiana who shared 
with them the honours and the dangers of the 
exploit. « 

On August 7 th Ian Hamilton abandoned BusteshuBg^ 
taking Baden-Powell and his men with him. It wall 
obviously unwise to scatter the British ftxroes tOo widely 
by attempting to garrison every single town. Eor the 
instant the whole interest of the war centred ^i^oiL He 
Wet and his dash into the TransvaaL One or two 
minor events, however, which cannot be fitted intoi.&Jiyt 
continnouB narrative may be here introduced. 

One of these was ^ action at Faber^e Pat^ihy* 
which Bir Charles Warren orushed the mImI&soii in 
Griqualand. In that sparsely inhabited countvy of rail 
distances it was a most difficult task to badng the Mvolt 
to a deoisiye ending. This Sir Chadea Wasm, with 
his special local knowledge and intereat^ wat>afale ^ dow' 
and the smocasB iadouhly weloome as bzingink additfonsA 
honouz'twik nme wiho, whateoor viewione tnapiJtek* of 
his aetien aiSpioit Kop, haagrownUgmy m Ihe Slorviea 
of the Emfire; ^With w ooIvubd oMaistaig 
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ecAikMa Rnd <4 yommtj he had foho^ the rehete^np 
to «*^oifit t^ithlb^tTelve mUeg of Doog^hs. Hero «t the 
enh of May th^ torned open him and delivered a fierce 
night Chttack, so sudden and so strongly pressed that 
miufii credit is due both to General and to troops for 
having repelled it. The camp was attacked on all 
sides in the early dawn. The greater part of the horses 
were staihpeded by the firing, and the enemy’s riflemen 
weOe found to be at very close quarters. For an hoar 
the eotion was warm, but at the end of that time Che 
Boers fled, leaving a number of dead bdiind them. 
The troops engaged in this very creditable action, whidi 
might have tried the stoadmess of veterans, were four 
hundred of the Duke of Edinburgh’s volunteers, some 
of Paget’s horse and of the 8th Regiment Imperial 
Yeomanry, four Canadian guns, and twenty-five of 
Wanhn’fl Soonts* Their losses were eighteen killed and 
thirty wounded. Colonel Spence, of the volunteers, 
died ai the head of his regiment. A few days before, 
on May 27th, Colonel Adye had won a small engagement 
at Kheie, some distance to the westward, and the eflhct 
of the two actions was to put an end to open resutanoe. 
On June 20th De Villiers, the Boer leader, finally 
surrendered to Sir Charles Warren, handing over two 
bandied and twenty men with stores, rifles^ and 
wmmmiiition. The lut sparks had for the time been 
stomped 4Mit in the colony. » i • 

There remain <to he mentioned those ottaeka* upon 
trains and* iqfoa the railway which had spread.yfioin 
th^FeeeiBtatotoitiM Transvaal. On July lOth a ^caini 
waa'wMhed onthe way (from Potehefotroom ta £rdgers-« 
dorp Without ucruma iajuxy to the paaKngmcu On 
Jiify^et^^ofWever^ the lamo thing eoconredi witt^mara 
muidseoMi cfhet^ tte train fhmaijig at fuU dfsed offiihe 
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mMa* ThiriMQ q£ the Sheppshues were hilM mad 
thirty-eeTen ii^ad in this d^lombie which 

cost ns more than many «q important engagmnt* 
On August 2nd a hrain coming up firom Bloemloniem 
was derailed by Sarel Theron and hia gang aome mileB 
south of Sroonstad. Thirty-five trucks of stme were 
burned, and six of the passengers (unarmed eonvaleeoent 
soldiers) were killed or wounded. A body of moqhtad 
infantry followed up the Boers, who numbered eigh^, 
and succeeded in killing and wounding several of 
them. 

On July 21st the Boers made a determined attack 
upon the railhead at a point thirteen miles east of 
Heidelberg, where over a hundred Boyal Engineers were 
engaged upon a bridge. They were protected by three 
hundred Dublin Fusiliers under Major English. For 
some hours the little party was hard pressed by the 
burghers, who bad two field-pieces and a pom*ppil> 
They could make no impression, however, upon^ the 
steady Irish infantry, and after some hours the arrival 
of General Hart with reinforcements scattered the 
assailants, who succeeded in getting their guns away in 
safety. 

At the beginning of August it must be oonissaed 
that the general situation in the Transvaal was not 
reassuring. Springs near Johaimesburg had in some 
inexplicable way, without fighting, fallen into the hands 
of the enemy. Klerksdorp, an important place in the 
BQutb-west, had also been reocoupied, and a.handlui of 
men who garrisoned it had been made priaimei^s without 
resistance. Bustenburg was about to be abandopedj apd 
the British were known to be falling baohiftos% Zeerust 
and Btoop, concentrating upon ^Jsking, ^ The 

segnel ,j^ved howevsr, that there, wfse un 
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imeasuMBB m all tluB. Lord Boborts was ooncexdivaimg 
hit fltrengtii a|poo iboM objects which were^tal) and 
lotUsg the Others drift lor a time. At present the 
two ohnonely important things were to hunt dowti 
Do Wet and to scatter the main Boer armj under Botha. 
The latter enterprise must wait upon the former, 
so for a fortnight all operations were in abeyance 
while the flying columns of the British endeavoured 
to run down their extremely active and energetic 
antagonist. 

At the end of July De Wet had taken r .fuge in some 
exoeedin^y diffionlt country near Beitzburg, seven miles 
south of the Yaal River. The operations were proceeding 
vigorously at that time against the main army at 
Fouriesberg, and sufficient troops could not be spared to 
attack him, but he was closely observed by Kitchener and 
Broadwood with a force of cavalry and mounted infantry. 
With the surrender of Prinsloo a large army was die- 
engaged, and it was obvious that if De Wet remained 
where he was he must soon be surrounded. On the 
other hand, there was no place of refuge to the south of 
him. With great audacity he determined to make a dash 
for the Transvaal, in the hope of joining hands with 
Delarey’e force, or else of making his way across the north 
of Pretoria, and so reaching Botha’s army. President 
Bteyn went with him, and a most singular experience it 
must have been kx him to be harried like a mad dog 
through the country in which he had onoe been an 
honoured guest. De Wet’s force was exceedingly mt^ile, 
each man having a led horse, and the ammunition being 
carried in light Gape carts. 

In the forst wedi of August the British began to 
thicken round his lurking-place, and De Wet knew that 
It was time for him to go. He made a great show 
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of fortifying a position, but it was onfy a ruse to deceive 
those who watched h^. TraTelling as ligh^y as 
sible, he made a dash on August 7iii at the draft 
whioh bears his own name, and so won his way acress 
the Yaal River, Kitchener thundering at his heels with 
his cavalry and mounted infantry. Methuen’s force was 
at that time at Potchefstroom, and instant orders had been 
sent to him to block the drifts upon the northern aide. 
It was found as he approached the river that the van- 
guard of the enemy was already across and that it was 
holding the spurs of the hills which would cover the cross- 
ing of their comrades. By the dash of the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers and the exertions of the artiUery ridge after 
ridge was carried, but before evening De Wet with 
supreme skill had got his convoy across, and had 
broken away, first to the eastward and then to the 
north. On the 9th Methuen was in touch with him 
again, and the two savage little armies, Methuen worry- 
ing at the haunch, and De Wet snappmg back over 
his shoulder, swept northward over the huge plains. 
Wherever there was ridge or kopje the Boer riflemen 
staved off the eager pursuers. W^here the ground lay 
flat and clear the British guns thundered onwards and 
fired into the lines of wagons. Mile after mile the 
running fight was sustained, but the other Briti^ 
columns, Broadwood’s men and Kitchener’s men* had for 
some reason not come up. Methuen alone was numeri- 
cally inferior to the men he was chasing, but he held on 
with admirable energy and spirit. The Boers Were 
hustled off the kopjes from which they tried to cover 
their rear. Twenty men of the Yorkshire Yeomanry 
carried one hill with the bayox\et, though only twiAva of 
them were left to reach the top. 

De Wet trekked onwards during ihe "night of the 
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9th, Bhedding wagons and stores as be went. He was 
able to replace some of his ezhamsted beasts from the 
farmhouseB which he passed. Methuen on the morning 
of the 10th struck away to the west, sending messages 
back to Broadwood and Kitchener in the rear that they 
should bear to the east, and so nurse the Boer column 
between them. At the same time he sent on a messenger, 
who unfortunately never arrived, to warn Smith-Dorrien 
at Bank Station to throw himself across De Wet’s path. 
On the 11th it was realised that De Wet had succeeded, 
in spite of great exertions upon the pa'-t of Smith- 
Dorrien’s infantry, in crossing the railway line, and that 
he had left all his pursuers to the south of him. But 
across his front lay the Magaliesberg range. There 
are only three passes, the Magato Pass, Olifant’s Nek, 
and Commando Nek. It was understood that all three 
were held by British troops. It was obvious, therefore, 
that if Methuen could advance in such a way as to cut 
De Wet off from slipping through to the west be would 
be unable to get away. Broadwood and Kitchener would 
be behind him, and Pretoria, with the main British army, 
to the east. 

Methuen continued to act with great energy and 
judgment. At three a.m. on the 12th he started from 
Fxedericetadt, and by 5 p.u. on Tuesday he had done 
eighty miles in sixty hours. The force which accompanied 
him was all mounted, 1,200 of the Colonial Division 
(Ist Brabant’s, Cape Mounted Bifles, Kaffrarian Bides, 
and Border Horse), and the Yeomanry with ten guns. 
Douglas with the infantry was to follow behind, and 
theaa brave fellows covered sixty^^six miles in seventy^ik 
houre^in their eagerness tp be in time. No men noold 
have made greater efforts than did those of Methuen, isr 
there wan not one who did not appreeiate the am^Mwisnoe 
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df ike Issue und lung come to elosu ^(uaiters witk 
Trfly leader lAkb had tafidcl us so kn^^. 

On the 12th ICethueU's van agsdn overtook De 
rear, and the old game of rearguard riflemen on (M 
side, and a pashing artillery on the Other, was ohOe 
more resumed. All day the Boers streamed over the 
veldt with the guns and the horsemen at their heels. 
A shot from the 78th battery struck one of De Wet’s 
guns, which was abandoned and captured. Many stored 
were taken and much more, with the wagons which 
contained them, burned by the Boers. Fighting inees- 
santly, both armies traversed thirty-five miles of ground 
that day. 

It was fully understood that Olifant's Nek was 
held by the British, so Methuen felt that if he could 
block the Magato Pass all would be well. He therefore 
left De Wet’s direct track, knowing that other Britisfi 
forces were behind him, and he continued his sw^ 
advance until he had reached the desired position. H 
really appeared that at last the elusive raider was in a 
comer. But, alas for fallen hopes, and alas for the 
wasted efforts of gallant men * Olifant’s Nek had JbeeH 
abandoned and De Wet bad passed safely through it into 
the plains beyond, where Delarey’s force was Btill in 
pOBsession. In vain Methuen’s weary column forced 
the Magato Pass and descended into Bustenbttrg. Thd 
enemy v^as in a safe country once more. WbUse thd 
fault, or whether there was a fault at all, it iO leir 
future to determine. At least unalloyed pkiiU' d# 
be given to the Boer leader for the admin^ #t|y^in 
whioh ho had extiioatod himself ftom so tndny dtmgOfs. 
On the 17th| moving along the ncUthdm the 

mountainSk he appeared at Commando Nek cm likeldHle 
OroeodiMRidir^ where 4ie eummooed DwAn^uwetf tb 
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iwd xeome^ some oliaff in reply fx<m itlifti 
li^t-hearted commander. Than, pvinging to the eaeir 
ward, he endeavoured to oroea to the north pf Pretoria. 
On the 19th he was heard of at Hebron. Baden-Powell 
and Paget had, however, already barred this path, and 
De Wet, having sent Steyn on with a sm^ escort, 
turned back to the Free State. On the 22nd it Was 
repoirted that, with only a handful of his followers, 
he had crossed the Magaliesberg range by a bridle- 
path and was riding southwards. Lord Boberts 
was at last free to turn his undivided attention upon 
Botha. 

Two Boer plots had been discovered during the first 
half of August, the one in Pretoria and the other in 
Johannesburg, each having for its object a rising against 
the British in the town. Of these the former, which 
was the more serious, involving as it did the kidnappiug 
of Lord Boberts, was broken up by the arrest of the 
deviser, Hans Cordua, a German lieutenant in the 
Transvaal Artillery. On its merits it is unlikely that 
the crime would have been met by the extreme penalty, 
especially as it was a question whether the agent provo- 
cateiur hf^ not played a part. But the repeated breaches 
ol parole, by which our prisoners of one day were in the 
field against us on the next, called imperatively for an 
example, and it was probably rather for his broken faith 
thim for his hare-brained scheme that Cordua died. At 
the aame tiin4 it is impossible not to feel sorrow lor thifl 
idealist (d twentyitoee who died for a cause which ws8 
not his OW&.I He was shot in the garden of Pretoria 
Gaol upon August 24th. A firesh and more stringent 
pmclumstion from Lord Boberts showed that the 
Opesmander was losing bis patience in tho 
ol t$a wholmele return ol paroled men to the afield, and 
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announced that such perfidj m\Ai in future be severely 
punished. It was notorious that the same men had 
been taken and released more than once. One man 
killed in action ^as found to have nine signed passes in 
his pocket. It was against such abuses that the extra 
severity of the British was aimed. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

THE ADVANCE TO KOMATIPOORT 

The time had now come for the great ccmbinod move- 
ment which was to sweep the main Boer army off the 
line of the Delagoa railway, cut its source of supplies, and 
follow it into that remote and mountainous Lydenburg 
district which had always been proclaimed as the last 
refuge of the burghers. Before entering upon this most 
difficult of all his advances Lord Roberts waited until the 
cavalry and mounted infantry were well mounted again. 
Then, when all was ready, the nrst step in this last stage of 
the regular campaign was taken by General Buller, who 
moved his army of Natal veterans off the railway line and 
advanced to a position from which he could threaten the 
flank and rear of Botha if he held his ground against Lord 
Roberts. BuUer’s cavalry had been reinforced by the 
arrival of Strathcona’s Horse, a fine body of Canadian 
troopers, whose services had been presented to the nation 
by the public-spirited nobleman whose name they bore. 
They were distinguished by their fine physique, and by 
the lassoes, cowboy stirrups, and large spurs of the 
North-Western plains. 

It was in the first week of July that Olery joined 
hands with the Heidelberg gaorison, while Coke with the 
iCIEth Brigade cleared the right flank of the railway by 
an expedition as far as Amersfoort. On July flth the 
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Natal aotntiiEiucatioiis vnn restored, and on the 7th 
Bailer was able to oome through to Pretoria and oonier 
with the Gommander-in-Chief. A Boer fbree with faeaNy 
guns still hung about the line, and several sihall 
Bkirmishes were fought between Vlakfonteiii and ^h^ey* 
hngstad in order to drive it away. By the middle of 
July the immediate vicinity of the railway was dear save 
for some small marauding parties who endeavoured to 
tamper with the rails and the bridges. Up to the end 
of the month the whole of the Natal army remained 
strung along the line of communications from Heidelberg 
to Btanderton, waiting for the collection of forage and 
transport to enable them to march north against Botha's 
{KDsition. 

On August 8th Buller's troops advanced to the north- 
east from Paardekop, pushing a weak Boer force wi^ 
live guns in front of them. At the cost of twenty-fiVe 
wounded, principally of the 60th Bides, the enemy Was 
cleared off, and the town of Amersfoort was ooedpied. 
On the 18th, moving on the same line, and meetmgsdth 
very slight opposition, Buller took posseBsioii 'of Ermelo. 
His advance was having a good effect upon the distriot, 
for on the 12th the Btanderton oommando, wbioh 
numbered 182 men, surrendered to Glery. On ^ I5th, 
still skirmidimg, Buller’s men were at Twylelaar^ and 
had taken possession of Carolina. Hero IbsSe* a 
distant lioieemiui riding over the olxve-oolourod hillt 
showed liow olosely and inoessantiy he was watched ; 'but, 
save for a little sniping upon his flanks, thsifo* was^^no 
flghtingj He was eoming now within toacAi of FmAoh^S 
cavalry, operaiiiig from Mid^bprg, and OB iim 14th 
hdioe^phie tcmxmunksatios was ea t a Bli rirti (4ith 
Oondoii’B fingade.f 

BiUsefh aolmmi hed Mm nohier to Jls.lriaM, »h&t 
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it vao bIoo nomi; to the main body of Boors vho.irom 
waiting in that very ragged piece of country wbioh lies 
between BeUast'in the west and Maohadodorp in the 
east Ercnn this rocky stronghold they had thrown out 
mobile bodies to harass the British advance from the 
souths and every day brought Buller into closer touch 
with these advance guards of the enemy. On August 
2lBt he bad moved eight miles nearer to Belfast, French 
operating upon his left flank. Here he found the Boers 
in coDStderable numbers, but he pushed them northward 
with his cavalry, mounted infantry, and artillery, losing 
between thirty and forty killed and wounded, the greater 
part from t^ ranks of the 18th Hassars and the 
Gordon Highlanders. This march brought him within 
fifteen miles of Belfast, which lay due north of him. 
At the SAme time Pole-Garew with the central column 
of Lord Boberte’s force had advanced along the railway 
line, and on August 24th he occupied Belfast with little 
meistanee. He found, however, that the enemy were 
boldini^ the formidable ridges which lie between that 
plape and Dalmanutha, and that they showed every sign 
pi giving battle, presenting a firm front to Boiler on the 
eenth as well as to Boberts’s army on the west. 

On the 28rd some saoceBses attended their efforts to 
check the advance from the south. Daring the day 
Bnller had advanced steadily, though under inoesaant 
fire* The evening found him only six miles to the south 
pf Dalmanntha* the centre of the Boer podtiaii. By 
some miafortunei however, after dark two companies of 
tbs Liverpool Bggiment found thamselvee isolated from 
tiuir ooouades and eupoe^ to a very heavy fire. , They 
had pushed ^forward too far,aDdwere very ncai; to being 
surrounded and destroyed. There mam fiHy^ 
laitnritiaiin th«r tanka* aad. thiity-taro^ liaolrtdihg their 
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wounded oaptain, were taken. The total Iobmb m 
day were 121. 

On Angnst fiSth it was evident that ixaportent events 
were at hand, for on that date Lord Boberte anived'«at 
Belfast and held a conference with BuUer, French, /and 
Pole-Garew. The general communicated his plaoui to 
his three lieutenants, and on the 26ih and iblleWing 
days the fruits of the interview were seen in a succession 
of rapid manoeuvres which drove the Boers out of this, 
the strongest position which they bad held since they 
left the banks of the Tugela. 

The advance of Lord Roberts was made, as his wont 
is, with two widespread wings, and a central body to 
connect them. Such a movement leaves the enemy in 
doubt as to which flank will really be attacked, while if 
he denudes his centre in order to strengthen both flanks 
there is the (dianee of a frontal advance whudi i might 
out him in two. French with two cavahy brigades 
formed the left advance, Pole-Carew the cenitrer and 
Boiler the right, the whole operations extending over 
thirty miles of infamous country. It is probable > tbai 
Lord Roberts had reckoned that the Boer Bight was 
likely to be their strongest position, since if it were ttuUied 
it would out off their retreat upon Lydenhurg, sb his 
own main attack was directed upon their left. This was 
carried oirt by General Boiler on August ftdth and.il7th» 

On the first day the movement upoA BuUevls pact 
consisted in a very deliberate roeonnaissanto /OC and 
oloeing in upon the enemy’s position^ bis troopa htoenaok* 
ing upcw the ground which they had <won« ' Ovt.the 
second, finding that all fiirther progaesB wai^lNi^ecd 
hy the ettong rlige <a Beigandal* tae^i^paned 
earefuUy witbartiU«y and then IgtiltoseJufinlaait^^ 
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Boer .position was held by a detaohmsnfi of tiie Jobansesi* 
burg Police, who may have been bullies in peace, 
were eertainly heroes in war. The fire of siziy guns >wa8 
oonoentraled for a couple of hours upon a position only 
a lew hundred yards in diameter. In this infernal firei 
which left the rooks yellow with lyddite, the survivors 
still waited grimly for the advance of the infantry. No 
finer defence was made in the war. The attack was 
oarried out across an open glacis by the 2nd Bifle 
Brigade and by the Inniskilling Fusiliers, the men of 
Pieter’s Hill. Through a deadly fire the gallant infantry 
swept over the position, though Metcjlle, the brave 
colonel of the Rifles, with eight other officers, and seventy 
men were killed or wounded. Lysley, Steward^ and 
Campbell were all killed in leading their companies, but 
they could not have met their deaths upon an occasion 
more hononrable to their battalion. Great credit must 
also be given to A and B companies of the Inuis* 
killing Fusiliers, who were actually the first over the 
Boer position. The cessation of the artillery fire was 
admirably timed. It was sustained up to the last 
possiUe instant. ’ As it was,’ said the detain of the 
leading company, *a 94-lb. shell burst about thirty 
yards in front of the right of our lot. The smell of 
the lyddite was awful.* A pom-pom and twenty 
priseners, ineluding the commander of the police, 
the trophies of the day. An outwork of the Boer 
position bad been carried, and the rumour of defsst 
and disaster had already spread through their ranks. 
B i avet" men than the hurghora have never lived, but 
IliiiybadTeaelMdihc limite of human enditraiioe,>atld'a 
Iblf^si^erftnieai^ defeat in tlm field had wsakeiied theif 
iMM^jiidteMiied their Mtale. flii^ wet« no^^kfiifiir 
mMh o fi tii i a ifi ail«0>sR4haii dho ha d tia ^ it^ay lb tM 
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tvsnohM of Bi^ion £op, or faood the lean warriors of 
Ladysmith on that grim January morning Otesar's 
Camp. Dutch tenacity would Hot allow thetn^ to 
surrender, and yet they realised how hopeless was the 
fight in which tiiey were engaged. Nesoty fiftatm 
thousand of their best men were prisoners, ten tiiouemid' 
at the least had returned to their farms and tahen the 
oath. Another ten had been killed, wounded, <W m-< 
capacitated. Most of the European mercenaries had 
left ; they held only the ultimate comer of their own 
country, they had lost their grip upon the railway line, 
and their supply of stores and of ammunition was 
dwindling. To suoh a pass had eleven months of war 
reduced that formidable army who had so confidently 
advanced to the conquest of South Africa. 

While Duller had established himself firmly upon 
the left of the Boer position, Pole-Garew had moved 
forward to the north of the railway line, and ihrencb 
had advanced as faras Swart Kopjes upon the Bosr 
These operations on August 26th and 27th wmte mei 
with some resistance, and entailed a loss of forty or fifty 
killed and wounded ; but it soon became evident tbalt tfen 
punisliment which they bad received at Bergendal bad 
taken the fight out of the Boers, and that tbiafonnidaUh 
position was to be abandoned as the others bad been. 
On the 28th the burghers were retreating, aadMaehado* 
dorp* where Kruger had sat so long in hb railway 
carriage** protesting that he would eventualty^mova wort 
and net isast, was occupied by Bullec, Exenahi^auitiiig 
QU a mom northerly route, entered Watecualondfle with 
hiaearali^ upon the same date^ driving « urilrBoor 
fonm Mora hiaptu Attid nun and stilt tfaa>iBBftaril 
eriumnt /weim>4puahlDg itili the 

i tJ io th i r # iNidu«titt«ritris««riaisiyi sni 
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QAcaptiured. The retiiiaiiie&t was awift^ httt it inu not 
yet a rout. 

, On the 90th the BritUh cavalry were witiim touch *of 
Nopitgedaoht, and saw a glad sight in a long trail of 
i;|hgged men who were hurr^g in their direction along 

xailway line. They ifcate the Briti^ prisonere^ 
eighteen hundred in number, half of whom had been 
brought from Waterval when Pretoria was captured, 
while the other half represented the men who had been 
sent from Ihe eoutb by De Wet, or from the weet by 
Bielarey, Much allowance must be made for the treat- 
ment of prisoners by a belligerent who is himself short 
of food, but nothing can excuse the harshness which the 
Boers showed to the Colonials who fell into their power, 
or the callous neglect of the sick prisoners at Waterval. 
It is a humiliating but an interesting fact that from first 
to last no fewer than seven thousand of our men passed 
into their power, all of whom were now recovered save 
some sixty officers, who had beon carried off by them in 
their flight. 

Ob September 1st Lord Boberts showed his sense of 
the deokhn nature of these recent operatians bypuUish- 
ing the prodamatian which had been issued as early as 
July 4th, by which the Transvaal became a portion of the 
British Bmpire. On the same day General Buller, who 
had deaiad^to advance to the east and retraced his dte^ 
at Hr as Belvatia, hegan hk northerly mCvemenl in the 
ffisectum of Lyde&barg, which is nearly <fl% miles to the 
imrth of the raiQway line. On that date his ihroe>mBde 
gimareh of iouiteon miles, whioh broight them over the 
Owdoiiti Biver to Badfentdn. Here, on September find, 
MUartfomidtliiit thaiiidbiiutaWBotimwMi^ tum* 
egg bhsk opdn ho vwlaeedtl^'eo heavy 

in^ oomlkg^lrcmiio :fQinntdld>le«’|kril^ 
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to be content to wait in front of it until Bome other 
column should outflank it. The days of unnsceBBarj 
frontal attacks were for ever over, and his foree, though 
ready for anything which might ^ asked of it, had goaitf 
through a good deal in the recent operations. Since 
August 2lBt they had been under fire almost every day, 
and their losses, though never great on anyone occasion* 
amounted in the aggregate during that time to B65« 
They had crossed the Tugela, they had relieved Lady- 
smith, they had forced Laing’s Nek, and now it was to 
them that the honour had fallen of following the enemy 
into this last fastness. Whatever criticism may be 
directed against some episodes in the Natal campaign, it 
must never be forgotten that to Boiler and to his men have 
fallen some of the hardest tasks of the war, and that 
these tasks have always in the end been successfully 
carried out. The controversy about the unfortunate 
message to White, and the memory of the shandoned 
guns at Colenso, must not lead us to the injustioe of 
ignoring all that is to be set to the credit account 
On September 8rd Lord Roberts, finding how strong 
a position faced Buller, despatched Ian Hamilton with a 
force to turn it upon the right. Brooklehurst’s brigade 
of cavalry joined Hamilton in his advance. On the 4tb 
he was within signalling distance of Buller, and on tiie 
right reav of the Boer poeition. The ocoapatton of a 
mountain called Zwaggenhoek would establish Haanflton 
firmly, and the difficult task of seising it at nig^t was 
committed to Colonel Douglas and his fine regiment of 
Royal Soots. It was Bpkxi Kop over again, but with a 
h^ier ending. At break of day the Boers disoevetod 
that their positiou had been rendered untenaUe and 
withdrew, leaviog^the road tq Lydenbnrg clear toBuIler* 
HttoiRtoniinidheoois^piadthetowniiiKmttto^^ llRd 
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Boers hod split into two parties, the larger one with the 
guns falling back upon Kruger’s Post, and the otbeors 
retiring to Pilgrim’s Best. Amid cloud-girt peaks and 
hardly passable ravines the two long-enduring anuies 
still wrestled for the final mastery. 

To the north-east of Lydenburg, between that town 
and Spitzkop, there is a formidable ridge caUed the 
Mauchboig, and here again the enemy were found to be 
standing at bay. They were even better than their word, 
for they had always said that they would make their last 
stand at Lydenburg, and now they were making one 
beyond it. But the resistance was weakening. Even 
this fine position could not be held against the rush of 
the three regiments, the Devons, the Boyal Irish, and 
the Boyal Soots, who were let loose upon it. The 
artillery supported the attack admirably. ^They did 
nobly,' said one who led the advance. * It is impossible 
to overrate the value of their support. They ceased 
also exaotly at the right moment. One more shell 
would have hit us.’ Mountain mists saved the defeated 
burghers from a close pursuit, but the bills were 
earned. The British losses on this day, September 8th, 
were thirteen killed and twenty-five wounded ; but of 
these tbirfy-eight no less than ball were aocounted 
for by one of those strange malignant freaks which 
eau neitber be foreseen nor prevented. A shrapnel sbeUi 
fired at an incredible distance, burst right ovey* the 
Volunteer CJompany of the Gordons who were mardhiug 
in column. Ninet^n men fell, but it is worth recording 
that, smitten so suddenly and so terribly, the gallant 
Vehinieeis continued to advance as steadily ae.beCpr^ 
fids aklsiortune befell them. On the 0tb Bnttsr was 
■till pbehing forward to Spittkop, bSs guns and the let 
Ufies eMrpowmg a weahireacgaasd mialaiieett)l tiM 
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Boers. On the 10th he had reached KUpgitf vhioh ie 
halfwiy between the Manchherg and Bpitzh<^« So 
close was the pursuit that the Boers, as thcfy Otrtoined 
through the passes, flung thirteen of their ammunttion 
wagons over the clifls to prevent them from falling into 
the hands of the British horsemen. At one petiod it 
looked as if the gallant Boer guns had Waited too long 
in covering the retreat of the burghers. Strathksona’s 
Horse pressed closely upon them. The situation was 
saved by the extreme coolness and audacity of the Boer 
gunners. * When the cavalry were barely half ft mile 
behind the rear gun ’ says an eye-witness * and we 
regarded its capture as certain, the leading Long Tom 
deliberately turned to bay and opened with case shot at 
the pursuers streaming down the hill in single file over 
the head of his brother gun. It was a magnifloent coup, 
and perfectly successful. The cavalry had to retire, 
leaving a few men wounded, and by the time ouz 
heavy guns had arrived both Long Toms had got clean 
away.’ But the Boer riflemen would no longer stand; 
Demoralised after their magnifleent struggle of eleven 
months the burghers were now a beaten and disorderly 
rabble flying wildly to the eastward, and only held to* 
gether by the knowledge that in their desperate situation 
there was more comfort and safety in numbers. The, war 
seemed to be swiftly approaching its close. On the lAtb 
BuUer occupied Bpitzkop in the north, captm^ing, a 
quantity of stores, while on the 14th French tooh 
Barberton in the south, releasing all the refflH»mm| 
British prisoners and taking possession of forty loeamp^ 
lives, whioh do not appeu to have been iiyured by the 
enemy. Ifeanwhile Fole-Carew ha^ worked along the 
railway line, and had occupied Kaapmuiden, which: was 
the junction where the Barberton line jeios that ta 
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Lonvesgo Mar^i. Ian Hamittoii’a foiree, after tlie 
taidng of Lydenborg and the action which f^wed» 
humed bach) leaving Boiler to go his own way, and 
reached Somaldpoort on Beptember 24th, having 
marched since September 9th without a halt throng^ a 
most difficult country. 

On September 11th an incident had oecnrred which 
mnst have shown the most credulous believer in Boer 
prowess that their cause was indeed lost. On that date 
Paul Kruger, a refugee from the country which he had 
mined, arrived at Louren^o Marques, abandoning his 
beaten commandos and his deluded hurghers. fiow 
much had happened since those distant days when as 
a little herdsboy he had walked behind the bullocks 
on the great northward trek 1 How piteous this ending 
to all his strivings and his plottings I A life which 
might have closed amid the reverence of a nation and 
the admiration of the world was destined to finish in 
exile, impotent and undignified. Strange thoughts must 
have come to him during those hours of flight, memories 
of his virile and turbulent youth, of the first settlement 
of those great lands, of wild wars where his hand was 
heavy upon the natives, of the triumphant days of 
the war of independence, when England seemed to 
recoil from the rifles of the burghers. And then the 
yeavB of prosperity, the years when the simple fanner 
fon&d himself among the great ones of the earth, his 
name a household word in Europe, his Stats rich and 
powerful, his coffers filled with the spoil of the poor 
drudges who worked so hard and paid taxes so readily* 
Those were bis great days, the days when he hardened his 
heariagaitisttheirappealfrfor justieeandlooked beyondhis 
oim borders to his kihsmen in the hope of a South Afraoa 
Hhiehshduld be all his own. And now vrfaat had come of 
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it all? A handfal of faitlifiil atteAda&t6k atid a 
(dd man, oUitohing in Ida flight al hia papers ahfl^iiia 
moneybags* Tliela8toftheolil-i7orldPBritan8,hed^iaalefl 
poring o¥er his ^roll-thumbed Bible, and {i^laiming that 
the tronbleS'Of hie country arose, not £rt)m his or^ narlM 
and corrupt administration, but from eome departure 6n 
the part of his fellow burghers from the Stricter tenets of 
the dopper sect. So Paul Kruger passed away fbohl th^ 
country which he had loved and ruined. 

Whilst the main army of Botha had been hustled out 
of their position at Maohadodorp and scattered afj 
Lydenburg and at Barberton, a number of other isolated 
events had occurred at different points of the seat of war, 
each of which deserves some mention. The chief of 
these was a sudden revival of the war in the Orange 
Biver Colony, where the band of Olivier was stifl 
wandering in the north-eastern districts. Htmter, mov- 
ing northwards after the capitulation of Prinslbo at 
Fouriesburg, came into contact on August 15th Vith thi£ 
force near Heilbron, and had forty casualties, mainly of 
the Highland Light Inftintry, in a brisk engagement. 
For a time the British seemed to have completely lost 
touch with Olivier, who suddenly on August 24th struck 
at a small detachment consisting almost entirely of 
Queenstown Bifle Volunteers under Colonel BldlSy, who 
were reconnoitring near Winburg. The Colonial troopers 
made a gallant defence. Throwing themSelves iAto the 
farmhonee of Helpmakaar, and occupyilig evSry ppSl of 
vantage around it, they held off more than a thousand 
assailants, in spite of the three guns which the latter 
brought to bear upon them. A hundred and thirty-iwo 
rounds were fired at the house, but the garimon still 
refused to surrender. Troopers who had been present 
atWepener declared that the smaller action was ‘the 
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^ a relief fores lyriived upon the Bcsns^BUd the eoedijr 
4$li^|9ed. The British losies were thirty-two lulled and 
wouaded. Clothing daunted by his fitiltire, OliTier turned 
upon the town of Winborg and attempted to regain it, 
but was defeated again and scattered, be and his three 
sons being taken. The result was due to the gallantry 
and craft of a handful of the Queenstown Volunteers, who 
laid an ambuscade in a donga, and disarmed the Boers as 
they passed, after the pattern of Banna’s Post. By this 
action one of the most daring and resourceful of the 
Dut(di leaders fell into the hands of the British. It is a 
pity that his record is stained by his dishonourable 
conduct in breaking the compact made on tho occasion 
of the capture of Prinsloo. But for British magnanimity 
a 4rumhead court-martial should have taken the place of 
the hospitality of the Ceylon planters. 

On September 2nd another commando of Free 
State Boers under Fouric emerged from the mountain 
oountry on the Basuto border, and fell upon Ladybrand, 
wludh was held by a feeble garrison consisting of one 
company of the Worcester regiment and forty -three men 
of the Wiltsliiie Yeomanry. The Boers, who had several 
guns with them, appear to have been the same foroc 
which had been repulsed at Winburg. Meyor White, a 
cpillant marine, whose fighting qualities do not seem to 
have ^oteriprated with his distance from salt water, had 
arranged his defences upon a hill, after the Wepener 
model^ BUd held his own mcMit stoutly* So great was 
the ebsparity of the forces that for days acu^ amliety 
was felt lest another of those humiliating surrctudecs 
ah^M interrupt the record of victories, and enconnige 
the Boers to further resistance. The pomt w4i dta* 
taot/^ was some time before rohef B^lch 
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them. But the dnsky chiefs, who from their native 
mountains looked down on the military drama which 
was played so close to their frontier, were again, as on 
the Jammer sberg, to see the Boer attack beaten back by 
the constancy of the British defence. The thin line of 
soldiers, 150 of them covering a mile and a half of 
ground, endured a heavy shell and rifle fire with un- 
shaken resolution, repulsed every attempt of the 
burghers, and held the flag flying until relieved by the 
forces under White and Bruce Hamilton. In this march 
to the relief Hamilton’s infantry covered eighty miles in 
four and a half days. Lean and hard, inured to warfare, 
and far from every temptation of wine or women, the 
British troops at this stage of the campaign were in 
such training, and marched so splendidly, that the 
infantry was often very little slower than the cavalry. 
Methuen’s fine performance in pursuit of De Wet, where 
Douglas’s infantry did sixty-six miles in seventy-five 
hours, the City Imperial Volunteers covering 224 miles in 
fourteen days, with a single forced march of thirty miles 
in seventeen hours, the Shropshires forty-three miles in 
thirty-two hours, the forty-five miles in twenty-five 
hours of the Essex Begiment, Bruce Hamilton’s march 
recorded above, and many other fine efforts serve to 
show the spirit and endurance of the troops. 

In spite of the defeat at Winburg and the repulse at 
Ladybrand, there still remained a fair number of broken 
and desperate men in the Free State who held out 
among the difficult country of the east. A party of these 
came across in the middle of September and endeavoured 
to out the railway near Brandfort. They were pursued 
and broken up by Macdonald, ’who, much aided in his 
operations by the band of scouts ^lich Lord Lovat had 
brought with him from Scotland, took several prisoners 
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and a large number of wagons and ef oxen. A party 
of these Boers attacked a small post of sixteen Yeomanry 
under lieutenant Slater at Bultfontein, but were held at 
bay until relief oame from Brandfort. 

At two other points the Boer and British forces were 
in contact during these operations. One was to the 
immediate north of Pretoria, where Grobler’s commando 
was faced by Paget’s brigade. On August 18th the 
Boers were forced with some loss out of Hornies Nek, 
which is ten miles to the north of the capital. On the 
22nd a more important skirmish took place at Pienaar’s 
Biver, in the same direction, between Baden-Powell’s 
men, who had come thither in pursuit of De Wet, and 
Grobler’s band. The advance guards of the two forces 
galloped into each other, and for once Boer and Briton 
looked down the muzzles of each other’s rifles. The gallant 
Rhodesian Regiment, which had done such splendid 
service during the war, suffered most heavily. Colonel 
Spreckley and four others were killed, and six or seven 
wounded. The Boers were broken, however, and fled, 
leaving twenty-flve prisoners to the victors. Baden- 
Powell and Paget pushed forwards as far as Nylst^room, 
but finding themselves in wild and profitless country 
they returned towards Pretoria, and established the 
British northern posts at a place called Warm Baths. 
Here Paget commanded, while Baden-Powell shortly 
afterwards wont down to Cape Town to make arrange* 
ments for taking over the police force of the conquered 
countries, and to receive the enthusiastic welcome of his 
colonial feUow-oountrymen. Plumer, with a small force 
operating from Warm Baths, scattered ,a Boer com- 
maudo on September Ist, capturing a few prisoners and 
a eonaiderable quantity of muxiitions of war.. Qu the 0tb 
there waa .another skirmi»br in the same nei^^oiirhood, 
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during wbioh tho attacked a kop[^ held by a 

company of Munster Fa&iiierB, and was driven off with 
loss. Many thousands Of cattle were captured by the 
British in this part of the field of operations, and wftoe 
Bent into Pretoria, whence they helped to supply Ihe army 
in the east. 

There was still considerable effervesoenoe in the 
western districts of the Transvaal, and a mounted de<* 
tachment met with fierce opposition at the end of 
August on their journey from Zeerust to Krugersdorp. 
Methuen, after his unsuccessful chase of De Wet, had 
gone as far as Zeerust, and had then taken his force on 
to Mafeking to refit. Before leaving Zeerust, however, 
he had despatched Colonel Little to Pretoria with a 
column which consisted of his own third cavalry brigade, 
Ist Brabant’s, the Kaffrarian Bifies, B battery of Horse 
Artillery, and four Colonial guns. They were acting as 
guard to a very large convoy of ‘returned empties/ 
The district which they had to traverse is one of the 
most fertile in the Transvaal, a land of clear streams 
and of orange groves. But the farmers are numerous 
and aggressive, and the column, which was 900 strong, 
could clear all resistance from its front, but fcu)nd it 
impossible to brush off the snipers upon its flanks and 
rear. Shortly after their start the column was deprived 
of the services of its gallant leader, Colonel Little,, who 
was shot while riding with his advance scouts. Colonel 
Balgety took over the command. Numerous desultory 
attacks culminated in a fierce skirmish at Quaggafontein 
on August 9 1st, in which the column ha^l sixty casualties* 
The event might have been seriouB, as Delarey’smainibroe 
appeai^s ^ luavobeen concentrated upon the British detaoh- 
zuQut, the brunt of the action falHx^ upon the Kaf&acian 
Bifies. Sy a rapid movement the column was able to 
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extricate itself and win its way safely to Krngersdorp, 
but it narrowly escaped out of the wolfs jaws, and as it 
emerged into the open country Delarey’s guns were seen 
galloping for the pass which they had just come through. 
This force was sent south to Kroonstad to refit. 

Lord Methuen’s army, after its long marches and 
arduous work, arrived at Mafeking on August 28th for 
the purpose of refitting. Since his departure from Boshof 
on May 14th his men had been marching with hardly a 
rest, and he had during that time fought fourteen en- 
gagements. He was off upon the war-path once more, 
with fresh horses and renewed energy, on September 8th, 
and on the 9th, with the co-operation of General Douglas, 
he scattered a Boer force at Malopo, capturing thirty 
prisoners and a great quantity of stores. On the 14th 
he ran down a convoy and regained one of the Golenso 
guns and much ammunition. On the 20th he again made 
large captures. If in the early phases of the war the 
Boers had given Paul Methuen some evil hours, he was 
certainly getting his own back again. At the same time 
Clements was despatched from Pretoria with a small 
mobile force for the purpose of clearing the Bustenburg 
and Erugersdorp districts, which had always been storm 
centres. These two forces, of Methuen and of Clements, 
moved through the country, sweeping the scattered Boer 
bands before them, and hunting them down until &ey dis- 
persed. At Kekepoort and at Hekspoort Clements fought 
successful skirmishes, losing at the latter action Lieu- 
tenant Stanley of the Yeomanry, the Somersetshire 
cricketer, who showed, as so many have done, how close is 
the connection between the good sportsman and the good 
soldier. On the 12th Douglas took thirty-nine prisoners 
Bear Xdehtenburg. On the 18th Bundle captured a gun at 
Bronkborstfontein. Hart at Potchefstroom, Hildyard in 
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the Utreoht district, Macdonald in the Orange Biver 
Colony, everywhere the British Generals were busily 
stamping out the remaining embers of what had been so 
terrible a conflagration. 

Much trouble but no great damage was inflicted upon 
the British during this last stage of the war by the in* 
cessant attacks upon the lines of railway by roving bands 
of Boers. The actual interruption of traffic was of little 
consequence, for the assiduous Sappers with their gangs 
of Basuto labourers were always at hand to repair the 
break. But the loss of stores, and occasionally of lives, 
was more serious. Hardly a day passed that the stokers 
and drivers were not made targets of by snipers among 
the kopjes,* and occasionally a train was entirely de- 
stroyed. Chief among these raiders was the wild Theroii, 
who led a band which contained men of all nations — the 
same gang who had already, as narrated, held up a train 
in the Orange Biver Colony, On August Slst he de- 
railed another at Klip Biver to the south of Johannes- 
burg, blowing up the engine and burning thirteen trucks. 
Almost at the same time a train was captured near 
Kroonstad, which appeared to indicate that the great 
Be Wet was back in his old hunting-grounds. On the 
same day the line was cut at Standerton. A few days 
later, however, the impunity with which these feats had 
been performed was broken, for in a similar venture 
near Krugersdorp the dashing Theron and several of his 
associates lost their lives. 

Two other small actions performed at this period of the 
war demand a passing notice. One was a smart engage- 

' It ia to be earnestly hoped that those in authority will see that these 
men obtidn the medal and any other reward whioh ban mark onr sense 
of their falthiol serriee. One of them in the Orange Biver Colony, after 
mating to me hie many hairbreadth eseapee. prophesied Utterly that 
the memory of his servioee would past with the neM lor them; 
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m^Bt near Kraai Railway Station, in which Major Brblieof 
the Sappers with a hundred men attacked a duperies Boer 
force upon a kopje and drove them off with loss — a feat 
which it is safe to say he could not have accomplished six 
months earlier. The other was the line defence made by 
126 of the Canadian Mounted Rifles, who, while guarding 
the railway, were attacked by a considerable Boer force 
with two guns. They proved once more, as Ladybrand 
and Elands River had shown, that with provisions, 
cartridges, and brains, the smallest force can successfully 
hold its own if it confines itself to the defensive. 

And now the Boer cause appeared to be visibly totter- 
ing to its fall. The flight of the President had accelerated 
that process of disintegration which had already set in. 
Behaik Burger had assumed the oflice of Vice-President, 
and the notorious Ben Viljoen had become first lieu- 
tenant of Louis Botha in maintaining the struggle. Lord 
Roberts had issued an extremely judicious proclamation, 
in which he pointed out the uselessness of further resis- 
tance, declared that guerilln warfare would be ruthlessly 
suppressed, and informed the burghers that no fewer than 
fifteen thousand of their fellow-countrymen were in his 
hands as prisoners, and that none of these could be 
released until the last rifle had been laid down. From 
all sides in the third week of September the British 
forces were converging on Komatipoort, the frontier 
town. Already wild figures, stained and tattered after 
nearly a year of warfare, were walking the streets of 
Lourenyo Marques, gazed at with wonder and 
distrust by the Portuguese inhabitants. The exiled 
burghora moodily pacing the streets aaw their exiled 
President seated in his eomer of the Gktvemoir’s verandah, 
tbe ^^Itnown curved pipe atiU dangling from hiis’ month) 
the Bibis MS chair. Day day the numbet^of these 
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refagees increased. On September 17 th speoial trains 
were arriving crammed with the homeless burghers, and 
with the mercenaries of many nations— ^French, German, 
Irish-American, and Bussian — all anxious to make their 
way home. By the 19th no fewer than seven hundred 
had passed over. 

At dawn on September 22nd a half-hearted attempt 
was made by the commando of Erasmus to attack 
Elands Bivor Station, but it was beaten back by the 
garrison. While it was going on Paget fell upon the 
camp which Erasmus had left behind him, and captured 
his stores. From all over the country, from Plumcr’s 
Bushmen, from Barton at Erugersdorp, from the 
Colonials at Heilbron, from Clements on the west, came 
the same reports of dwindling resistance and of the 
abandoning of cattle, arms, and ammunition. 

On September 24th came the last chapter in this phase 
of the campaign in the Eastern Transvaal, when at eight 
in the morning Pole-Carew and his Guardsmen occupied 
Komatipoort. 'Uhey had made desperate marches, one 
of them through thick bush, where they went for nineteen 
miles without water, but nothing could shake the cheery 
gallantry of the men. To them fell the honour, an 
honour well deserved by their splendid work throughout 
the whole campaign, of entering and occupying the 
ultimate eastern point which tho Boers could hold. Besist- 
ance had been threatened and prepared for, but the grim 
silent advance of that veteran infantry took the heart 
out of the defence. With hardly a shot fired the town 
was occupied. The bridge which would enable the troops 
to receive their supplies from Louron 90 Marques was 
still intact. General Pienaar and the greater part of 
his force, amounting to over two thousand men, had 
crossed the frontier and had been taken down to Delagoa 
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Bay, where they met the respect and attention which 
brave men in misfortune deserve. Small bands had 
slipped away to the north and the south, but they were 
insignificant in numbers and depressed in spirit. For 
the time it seemed that the campaign was over, but the 
result showed that there was greater vitality in the 
resistance of the burghers and less validity in their 
oaths than any one had imagined. 

One find of the utmost importance was made at 
Komatipoort, and at Hector Spruit on the Crocodile 
Biver. That excellent artillery which had fought so 
gallant a fight against our own more numerous guns, was 
found destroyed and abandoned. Pole- Care w at Komati- 
poort got one Long Tom (96 lb.) Creusot, and one 
smaller gun. Ian Hamilton at Hector Spruit found the 
remains of many guns, which included two of our horse 
artillery twelve-pounders, two large Creusot guns, two 
Krupps, one Yickers-Maxim quick iirer, two pompoms 
and four mountain guns. 



CHAPTER XXX 


THE GAMPAIGM OF DE WET 

It had been hoped that the dispersal of the main Boer 
army, the capture of its guns and the expulsion of many 
both of the burghers and of the foreign mercenaries, 
would have marked the end of the war. These expecta- 
tions were, however, disappointed, and South Africa was 
destined to be addicted and the British Empire disturbed 
by a useless guerilla campaign. After the great and 
dramatic events which characterised the earlier phases 
of the struggle between the Briton and the Boer for the 
mastery of South Africa it is somewhat of the nature of 
an anticlimax to turn one’s attention to those scattered 
operations which prolonged the resistance for a turbu- 
lent year at the expense of the lives of many brave 
men on either side. These raids and skirmishes, which 
had their origin rather in the hope of vengeance than ol 
victory, inflicted much loss and misery upon the country, 
but, although we may deplore the desperate resolution 
which bids brave men prefer death to subjugation, it is 
not for us, the countrymen of Hereward or Wallace, to 
condemn it. 

In one important respect these numerous, though 
trivial, conflicts differed from the battles in the earlier 
stages of the war. The British had learned their lesson 
Bo thoroughly that they often turned the tables upon 
their instructors. Again and again the surprise was 
621 
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effected, not by the nation of hunters, but by those 
rooincks whose want of cunning and of veldt-craft had 
for so long been a subject of derision and merriment. 
A year of the kopje and the donga had altered all that. 
And in the proportion of casualties another very marked 
change had occurred. Time was when in battle aftei 
battle a tenth would have been a liberal estimate for 
the losses of the Boer as compared vith those of the Briton. 
So it was at Btormberg ; so it ^^as at Colciiso ; so it may 
have been at Magersfonteiu. Bui in this last stage of 
the war the balance was rather in favour of the British. 
It may have been because they were now frequently 
acting on the defensive, or it may have been from an 
improvement in their fire, or it may have come from 
the more desperate mood of the burghers, but in any 
case the fact remains that every (‘ncountov diminished 
the small reserves of the Boers rather than the ample 
forces of their opponents. 

One other change had come over the war, which 
caused more distress and searchings of conscience 
among some of the people of Great Britain than the 
darkest hours of tlieir misfortunes. This lay in the 
increased bitternesb of the struggle, and iu those more 
strenuous measures which the British commanders felt 
themselves entitled and compelled to adopt. Nothing 
could exceed the lenity of Lord Boberts’s early proclama- 
tions in the Free State. But, as the months went on 
and the struggle still continued, the war assumed a 
harsher aspect. Every farmhouse represented a possible 
fort, and a probable depot for the enemy. The extreme 
meattore of burning them down was only carried ont 
after a definite offence/ such as affording cover for 
SfiipeirB, or as a deterrent to tailvray wreckers, biTt in 
either ease it ie evident that the women or children 
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who were UBuallj/ the sole occupants of the ‘farm ‘could 
not by their own unaided exertions prevent the lihe frotii 
being cut or the riflemen from firing. It ia 'even 
probable that the Boers may have committed these 
deeds in the vicinity of houses the destruction of whiCh 
they would least regret. Thus, on humanitarian 
grounds there were strong arguments against this policy 
of destruction being pushed too far, and the political 
reasons were even stronger, since a homeless man is 
necessarily the last man to settle down, and a bumed- 
out family the last to become contented British citizens. 
On the other hand, the impatience of the army towards 
what they regarded as the abuses of lenity was very 
great, and they argued that the war would be endless if 
the women in the farm were allowed always to supply 
the sniper on the kopje. The irregular and brigand-like 
fashion in which the struggle was carried out had 
exasperated the soldiers, and though there were few 
cases of individual outrage or unauthorised destruction, 
the general orders were applied with some harshness, 
and repressive measures wore taken which warfare may 
justify but which civilisation must deplore. 

After the dispersal of the main army at Komatipoort 
there remained a considerable number of men in 'arms, 
some of them irreconcilable burghers, some of them foreign 
adventurers, and some of them Cape rebels, to whom 
British arms were less terrible than British law, These 
men, who Were still well armed and welt mounted, 
spread themselves over the country, and acted with such 
energy that they gave the impressibii of a largd fiirde. 
They made their way into the^ ^ettlefd dislri^l a^d 
brought firesh hbpe and fresh dieter to mtoy’ Wholiad 
imagined that the wai* had ^aseed for ev^ firoih 
them, tlnde^ compulsion from th^ir''frre6b]dc!lahte 
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countrymen, a large number of the farmers broke their 
parole, mounted the horses which British leniency had 
left with them, and threw themselves once more into 
the struggle, adding their honour to the other sacrifices 
which they had made for their country. In any account 
of the continual brushes between these scattered bands 
and the British forces, there must be such a similarity 
in procedure and result, that it would be hard for the 
writer and intolerable for the reader if they were set 
forth in detail. As a general statement it may be 
said that during the months to come there was no 
British garrison in any one of the numerous posts 
in the Transvaal, and in that portion of the Orange 
River Colony which lies east of the railway, which 
was not surrounded by prowling riflemen, there was 
no convoy sent to supply those garrisons which was 
not liable to be attacked upon the road, and there was 
no train upon any one of the three lines which might 
not find a rail up and a hundred raiders covering it with 
their Mausers. With some two thousand miles of rail- 
road to guard, so many garrisons to provide, and an 
escort to be furnished to every convoy, there remained 
out of the large body of British troops in the country 
only a moderate force who were available for actual 
operations. This force was distributed in different dis- 
tricts scattered over a wide extent of country, and it was 
evident that while each was strong enough to suppress 
local resistance, still at any moment a concentration of 
the Boer scattered forces upon a single British column 
might place the latter in a serious position. The dis- 
tribution of the British in October and November was 
roui^v as follows. Methuen was in the Bustenburg 
disteiot, Barton at Erugersdorp and operating down the 
line to Xlerksdorp, Settle was in the West, Paget at 
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Pienaar’s Biver, Clements in the Magaliesberg, Hart at 
Fotchefstroom, Lyttelton at Middelbarg, Smith-Dorrien 
at Belfast, W. Kitchener at Lydenburg, French in the 
Eastern Transvaal, Hnnter, Bundle, Brabant, and Bmce- 
Hamilton in the Orange Biver Colony. Each of these 
forces was occupied in the same sort of work, breaking 
up small bodies of the enemy, hunting for arms, bring- 
ing in refugees, collecting supplies, and rounding up cattle. 
Some, however, were confronted with organised resistance 
and some were not. A short account may be given in 
turn of each separate column. 

I would treat first the operations of General Barton, 
because they form the best introduction to that narrative 
of the doings of Christian De Wet to which this chapter 
will be devoted. 

The most severe operations during the month of 
October fell to the lot of this British General, who, with 
some of the faithful fusiliers whom he had led from the 
first days in Natal, was covering the line from Krugers- 
dorp to Klerksdorp. It is a long stretch, and one wUch, 
as the result shows, is as much within striking distance 
of the Orange Free Staters as of the men of the Transvaal. 
Upon October 5th Barton left Krugersdorp with a force 
which consisted of the Scots and Welsh Fusiliers, five 
hundred mounted men, the 78th B.F.A., three pom-poms, 
and a 4*7 naval gun. For a fortnight, as the small army 
moved slowly down the line of the railroad, their progress 
was one continual skirmish. On October 6th they 
brushed the enemy aside in an action in which the 
volunteer company of the Scots Fusiliers gained the 
applause of their veteran comrades. On the 8th and 9th 
there was sharp skirmishing,, the brunt of which on the 
latter date fell upon the Welsh Fusiliers, who had three 
officers and eleven men izyured. The commandos of 
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Doutlmaite, Li^eoberg, ^nd Van der M^rve se^m to have 
occupied in harawipg the colomn during tbei^ {wo- 
gv^B through the Gatfsrand range. On tiie 15th the 
deeultorj sniph^g freshened again into a skirmish in which 
the honours and the victory belonged mainly to the Welsh- 
men and to that very keen and efficient body, the Scottish 
Yeomanry. Six Boers were left dead upon the ground. 
On October 17th the column reached Frederickstad, 
where it halted. On that date six of Marshall’s Horse 
were cut off while collecting supplies. The same evening 
three hundred of the Imperial Light Horse came in from 
Hrugersdorp. 

Up to this date the Boer forces which dogged the 
column had been annoying but not bcriously aggressive. 
On the 19th, however, affau-s took an unexpected turn. 
The British scouts rode in to report a huge dust cloud 
whii'ling swiftly northwards from the direction of the 
Vaal Eiver— soon plainly visible to all, and showing 
as it drew nearer the hazy outline of a long column 
of mounted men. The dark coats of the riders, and pos- 
sibly the speed of their ad\anoe, showed that they were 
Boers, and soon it was rumoiued that it was no other 
than Cbxiatian Be Wet with his merry men, who, with 
characteristic audacity, had ridden back into the Trans- 
vaal in the hope of overwhelming Barton’s column. 

It is some time since wo have seen anything of this 
energetic gentleman with the tinted glasses, but as the 
narrative will be much occupied with him in the future 
a few words are needed to connect him with the past. 
It has been already told how he escaped through the net 
which caught bq many of his countrymen at the thno of 
the i^rrender of Prinsloo^ and how he w^ chased at 
fnrieue:,gpeed from the Yi^ B^vnr to the monmtaw of 
Magajieabcrg. Here he eluded his pursuers, eeparated 
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from Steyn, who desired to go east to confer with Kruger, 
and by the end of August was back again in his favourite 
recruiting ground in the north of the Orange Biver 
Colony. Here for nearly two months he had lain very 
quiet, refitting and reassembling his scattered force, 
until now, ready for action once more, and fired by the 
hope of cutting off an isolated British force, he rode 
swiftly northwards with two thousand men under that 
rolling cloud which had been spied by the watchers of 
Frederickstad. 

The problem before him was a more serious one, how- 
ever, than any which he had ever undertaken, for thiswas 
no isolated regiment or ill-manned post, but a complete 
little field force very ready to do battle with him. De 
'Wet’s burghers, as they arrived, sprang from their ponies 
and went into action in their usual invisible but effective 
fashion, covered by the fire of several guns. The soldiers 
had thrown up lines of sangars, however, and were able, 
though exposed to a very heavy fire coming from several 
directions, to hold their own until nightfall, when the 
defences were made more secure. On the 20th, 2lBt, 
22nd, 23rd, ani 24th the cordon of the attack was drawn 
gradually closer, the Boers entirely surrounding the 
British force, and it was evident that they were feeling 
round for a point at which an assault might be delivered. 

The position of the defenders upon the morning of 
October 25th was as follows. The Scots Fusiliers were 
holding a ridge to the south. General Barton with the 
rest of his forces occupied a hill some distance off. 
Between the two was a valley down which ran the line, 
and also the spruit upon which the British depended for 
their water supply. On each side of the line were ditches, 
and at dawn on this seventh day of the investment it was 
found that these had been occupied by snipers during 
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the night, and that it ^^as impoBsible to water the 
animals. One of two things must follow . Either the 
force must shift its position or it must drive these men 
out of their cover. No fire could do it, as they lay in 
perfect safety. They must be turned out at the point of 
the bayonet. 

About noon several companies of Scots and Welsh 
Fusiliers advanced from different directions in very ex- 
tended order upon the ditches. Captain Baillie's company 
of the former regiment first attracted the fire of the 
burghers. Wounded twice the brave officer staggered on 
until a third bullet struck him dead. Six of his men 
were found lying beside him. The other companies 
were exposed in their turn to a severe fire, but rushing 
onwards they closed rapidly in upon the ditches. There 
have been few finer infantry advances during the war, 
for the veldt was perfectly fiat and the fire terrific. A 
mile of ground was crossed by the fusiliers. Three 
gallant ofl&cers — Dick, Elliot, and Best — went down ; 
but the rush of the men was irresistible. At the edge 
of the ditches the supports overtook the firing line, 
and they all surged into the trenches together. Then 
it was seen how perilous was the situation of the Boer 
snipers. They had placed themselves between the upper 
and the nether millstone. There was no escape for 
them save across the open. It says much for their 
courage that they took that perilous choice rather than 
wave the white flag, which would have ensured their 
safety. 

The scene which followed has not often been 
paralleled. About a hundred and fifty burghers rushed 
out of the ditches, streaming across the veldt upon foot 
to the spot where their horses had been secreted. Bifles, 
pom-poms, and shrapnel played upon them daring this 
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terrible race. * A black running mob carrj^mg coats, 
blankets, boots, rifles, &g., was seen to rise if from 
nowhere and rush as fast as they could, dropping the 
various things they carried as they ran.’ One of their 
survivors has described how awful was that wild blind 
flight, through a dust-cloud thrown up by the shells. 
For a mile the veldt was dotted with those who had 
fallen. Thirty-six were found dead, thirty were wounded, 
and thirty more gave themselves up as prisoners. Some 
were so demoralised that they rushed into the hospital 
and surrendered to the British doctor. The Imperial 
Light Horse were for some reason slow to charge. Had 
they done so at once, many eye-witnesses agree that not 
a fugitive should have escaped. On the other hand, the 
ofiioer in command may have feared that in doing so he 
might mask the Arc of the British guns. 

One incident in the action caused some comment at 
he time. A small party of Imperial Light Horse, 
gallantly led by Captain Yockney of B Squadron, came 
to close quarters with a group of Boers. Five of the 
enemy having held up their hands Yockney passed them 
and pushed on against their comrades. On this the 
prisoners seized their rifles once more and fired upon 
their captors. A fierce fight ensued with only a few feet 
between the muzzles of the rifles. Three Boers were 
shot dead, five wounded, and eight taken. Of these eight 
three were shot next day by order of court-martial for 
having resumed their weapons after surrender, while two 
others were acquitted. The death of these men in cold 
blood is to be deplored, but it is difficult to see how any 
rules of civilised warfare can be maintained if a flagrant 
breach of them is not promptly Imd sternly punned. 

On receiving this severe blow Be Wet promt>tly raised 
the investment and hastened to regain his favourite 
0 MM 
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haunts. Considerable reinforcements had reached Barton 
upon the same day, including the Dublins, the Bssel, 
Strathcona*B Horse, and the Elswick Battery, with some 
very welcome supplies of ammunition. As Barton had 
now more than a thousand mounted men of most excel- 
lent quality it is difficult to imagine why he did not pur- 
sue his defeated enemy. He seems to have underrated 
the effect which he had produced, for instead of instantly 
assuming the offensive he busied himself in strengthen- 
ing his defences. Yet the British losses in the whole 
operations had not exceeded one hundred, so that there 
does not appear to have bren any icason why the force 
should be crippled. As Barton was in direct and con- 
stant telegraphic communication with Pretoria, it is 
possible that he was acting under superior orders in the 
course which he adopted. 

It was not destined, however, that Be Wet should be 
allowed to escape with his usual impunity. On the 27th, 
two days after his retreat from F»*ederic]jstad he was over- 
taken — stumbled upon by pure chance apparently — by 
the mounted infantry and cavalry of Charles Knox and 
Dc Lisle. The Boers, a great disorganised cloud of 
horsemen, swept swiftly along the northern bank of the 
Vaal, seeking for a place to cross, while the British rode 
furiously after them, spraying them with shrapnel at 
every opportunity. Barkness and a violent storm gave 
De Wet his opportunity to cross, but the closeness of the 
pursuit compelled him to abandon two of his guns, one 
of them aKrupp and the other one of the British twelve- 
pounders of Sauna’s Post, which, to the delight of the 
gunners, was regained by that very U battery to ^bioh it 
Wohged. 

Onee^atenss the tivet and back in his owh eUUiltry 
De Wbt, living placed seventy miled between hiibs^f bnd 
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hie pursuers, took it for granted that he wae out of their 
reach, and halted near the village of Bothaville to refit. 
But the British were hard upon his track, and fdr once 
they were able to catch this indefatigable man unawares. 
Yet their knowledge of his position seems to have been 
most hazy, and on the very day before that on which they 
found him, General Charles Knox, with the main body of 
the force, turned north, and was out of the subsequent 
action. De Lisle’s mounted troops also turned north, 
but fortunately not entirely out of call. To the third 
and smallest body of mounted men, that under Le 
Gallais, fell the honour of the action which I am about 
to describe. 

It is possible that the move northwards of Charles 
Knox and of De Lisle had the effect of a most elaborate 
stratagem, since it persuaded the Boer scouts that the 
British were retiring. So indeed they were, save only 
the small force of Lc Gallais, which seems to have taken 
one last cast round to the south before giving Up thO 
pursuit. In the grey of the morning of November 6th, 
Major Lean with foity menof the 6th Mounted Infantry' 
came upon ihreo weary Boers sleeping upon the veldt. 
Having secured the men, and realising that they were 
an outpost, Lean pushed on, and topping a ripe somfe hun- 
dreds of yards further, he and his men saw aremat'kkble 
scene. There before them stretched the camp of the 
Boers, the men sleeping, the horses grazing, the guns 
parked, and the wagons outspanned. ' 

There was little time for consideration. The IffaMr 
drivers w^^e already afoot and strolling OUt their* 
horsesi, or lighting the fires for theli^ xhakters’' tibiae. 
With eplen^d decision, although he had but men 

oppoqf^.to over a thousand. Lean sent back fo^ reinforce*^ 
ments and opened fire upon the Camp. In sai instant' 

mm2 
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it was buzzing like an overturned hive. Up sprang the 
sleepers, rushed for their horses, and galloped away 
across the veldt, leaving their guns and wagons behind. 
A few stalwarts remained, however, and their numbers 
were increased by those whose horses had stampeded, 
and who were, therefore, unable to get away. They 
occupied an enclosed kraal and a farmhouse in front 
of the British, whence they opened a sharp fire. At 
the same time a number of the Boers who had ridden 
away came back again, having realised how weak their 
assailants were, and worked round the British flanks 
upon either side. 

Le Gallais, with his men, had come up, but the 
British force was still far inferior to that which it was 
attacking. A section of U battery was able to unlimber, 
and open fire at four hundred yards from the Boer 
position. The British made no attempt to attack, but 
contented themselves with holding on to the position 
from which they could prevent the Boer guns from 
being removed. The burghers tried desperately to 
drive off the stubborn fringe of riflemen. A small 
stone shed in the possession of the British was the 
centre of the Boer fire, and it was within its walls that 
Boss of the Durhams was horribly wounded by an 
explosive ball, and that the brave Jerseyman, Le Gallais, 
was killed. Before his fall he had despatched his staff 
officer. Major Hickie, to hurry up men from the rear. 

Onihe fall of Boss and Le Gallais the command 
fell upon Major Taylor of U battery. The position at 
that tune was sufficiently alarming. The Boers were 
woddiig round each flank in considerable numbers, 
and, they maintained a heavy fire from a stone enclosure 
in the centre. The British forces actually engaged 
were insignifleant, consisting of forty men of the 5th 
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Mounted Infantry, and two guna in the centre* forty-six 
men of the 17 th and 18th Imperial Yeomanry upon the 
right, and 106 of the 8th Mounted Infantry on the left — 
or 191 rifles in all. The flanks of this tiny force had to 
extend to half a mile to hold off the Boer flank attack, 
but they were heartened in their resistance by the 
knowledge that their comrades were hastening to their 
assistance. Taylor, realising that a great effort must 
be made to tide over the crisis, sent a messenger back 
with orders that the convoy should be parked, and 
every available man sent up to strengthen the right 
flank, which was the weakest. The enemy got close on 
to one of the guns, and swept down the whole detach- 
ment, but a handful of the Suffolk Mounted Infantry 
under Lieutenant Peebles most gallantly held them off 
from it. For an hour the pressure was extreme. Then 
two companies of the 7th Mounted Infantry came up, 
and were thrown on to each flank. Shortly afterwards 
Major Welch, with two more companies of the same 
corps, arrived, and the tide began slowly to turn. 
The Boers were themselves outflanked by the extension 
of the British line and were forced to fall back. At 
half-past eight Be Lisle, whose force had trotted and 
galloped for twelve miles, arrived with several companies 
of Australians, and the success of the day was assured. 
The smoke of the Prussian guns at Waterloo was not 
a more welcome sight than the dust of Be Lisle’s 
horsemen. But the question now was whether the 
Boers, who were in the walled inclosure and farm which 
formed their centre, would manage to escape. The 
place was shelled, but here, as often before, it was found 
how useless a weapon is shrapnel against buildings. 
There was nothing for it but to storm it, and a grim 
little storming party of fifty men, half British, half 
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Australian, was aotually waiting with fixed bayonets for 
the whistle which was to be their signal, when the white 
flag flew out from the farm, and all was over. Warned 
by many a tragic experience the British stilt lay low 
in spite of the flag. *Gome out! come out!* they 
shouted. Ei^ty-two unwounded Boers filed out of the 
enclosure, and the total number of prisoners came to 
114, while between twenty and thirty Boers were killed. 
Six guns, a pom-pom, and 1,000 head of cattle wore 
the prizes of the victors. 

This excellent little action showed that the British 
mounted infantry had reached a point of eMciency at 
which they were quite able to match the Boers at their 
own game. For hours they held them with an inferior 
force, and finally, when the numbers became equal, were 
able to drive them off and capture their guns. The 
credit is largely due to Major Loan for his prompt 
initiative on discovering their laager, and to Major 
Taylor for his handling of the force during a very 
critical time. Above ail, it wap due to the dead leader, 
Le Oallais, who had infected every man under him with 
his own spirit of reckless daring. ‘ If I die, tell my 
motber that X die happy, as we got the guns,’ said he, 
with his failing breath. The British total losses were 
twelve killed (four officers) and thirty-three wounded 
(seven ofGicers). Major Welch, a soldier of great pro- 
mise^ much beloved by his men, was one of the clain. 
Following closely after the repulse at Frederickstad 
this action was a heavy blow to Be Wet. At last, 
the British were beginning to take something off the 
epmre which they owed the bold raider, but there was 
to,<bf many an item on either side before the long 
should be closed. The BoefB„ with B^ 
fled WKQthi where it v^as not long before they shov^^ 
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that they were still a military force with which we had 
to reckon- , 

In defiance of chronology it may perhaps piake a 
clearer narrative if 1 continue at once with the move- 
ments of De Wet from the time that he Ipat Ids guns at 
Bothaville, and then come back to the consideration of 
the campaign in the Transvaal, and to a short account 
of those scattered and disconnected actions which break 
the continuity of the story. Before following De Wet, 
however, it is necessary to say something of the general 
state of the Orange Biver Colony and of some military 
developments which had occurred there. Under the 
wise and conciliatory rule of General Pretyman the 
farmers in the south and west were settling down, and 
for the time it looked as if a large district was finally 
pacified. The mild taxation was cheerfully paid, schools 
were reopened, and a peace party made itself apparent, 
with Eraser and Piet de Wet, the brother of Christian, 
among its strongest advocates. 

Apart from the operations of De Wet there appeared 
to be no large force in the field in the Orange Biver 
Colony, but early in October of 1900 a small but 
very mobile and efficient Boer force skirted the eastern 
outposts of the British, struck the southern line of 
communications, and then came up the western flank, 
attackiug, where an attack was possible, each nf the 
isolated and weakly garrisoned townlets to ^hich. it 
came, and recruiting its strength from a district which 
had been hardly touched by the ravages of waTi And 
which by its prosperity alone might have proved the 
amenity of British military rule. This force seems to 
have skirted Wepener without attacking a place ol such 
evil omen to theh^ cause. Their subse^oent movements 
are readily traced hj a sequence of milita^ events. 
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On October Ist Rouzville waa threatened. On the 
9th an outpost of the Cheshire Militia was taken and 
the railway cut for a few hours in the neighbourhood of 
Bethulie. A week later the Boer riders were dotting the 
country round Fhillipolis, Springfontein and Jagers- 
fontein, the latter town being occupied upon October 
16th, while the garrison held out upon the nearest 
kopje. The town was retaken from the enemy by King 
Hall and his men, who were Seaforth Highlanders and 
police. There was fierce fighting in the streets, and 
from twenty to thirty of each side were killed or 
wounded. Fauresmith was attacked on October 19th, 
but was also in the very safe hands of the Seaforths, 
who held it against a severe assault. Fhillipolis was 
continually attacked between the 18th and the 24th, but 
made a most notable defence, which was conducted by 
Gostling, the resident magistrate, with forty civilians. 
For a week this band of stalwarts held their own against 
600 Boers, and were finally relieved by a force from the 
railway. All the operations were not, however, as 
successful as these three defences. On October 24th 
a party of cavalry details belonging to many regiments 
were snapped up in an ambuscade. On the next day 
Jacobsdal was attacked, with considerable loss to the 
British. The place was entered in the night, and the 
enemy occupied the houses which surrounded the square. 
The garrison, consisting of about sixty men of the Cape- 
town Highlanders, had encamped in the square, and 
were helpless when fire was opened upon them in the 
morning. There was practically no resistance, and yet 
for hours a murderous fire was kept up upon the tents 
in which they cowered, set that the affair seems not to 
hwvw heUt far removed from murder. Two-thirds of the 
little fbree wers killed or wounded. The number of the 
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EBsailantB doeB not appear to have been great, and th^ 
vaniBhed upon the appearance of a relieving force from 
Modder Biver. 

After the dieaBter at Jacobsdal the enemy appeared 
on November Ist near Kimberley and captured a small 
convoy. The country round was dieturbed, and Settle 
was Bent south with a column to pacify it. In this 
way we can trace this small cyclone from its origin in 
the old storm centre in the north-east of the Orange 
Biver Colony, sweeping round the whole country, striking 
one post after another, and finally blowing out at the 
corresponding point upon the other side of the seat of 
war. 

We have last Been De Wet upon November 6th, 
when he fled south from Bothaville, leaving his guns but 
not his courage behind him. Trekking across the Hne, 
and for a wonder gathering up no train as he passed, he 
made for that part of the eastern Orange Biver Colony 
which had been reoccupiod by his countrymen. Here, 
in the neighbourhood of Thabanchu, he was able to join 
other forces, probably the commandos of Haasbroek and 
Fourie, which still retained some guns. At the head of 
a considerable force he attacked the British garrison of 
Bewetsdorp, a town some forty miles to the south-east 
of Bloemfontein. 

It was on November 18th that De Wet assailed the 
place, and it fell upon the 24th, after a defence which 
appears to have been a very creditable one. Several 
small British columns were moving in the south-east of 
the Colony, but none of them arrived in time to avert 
the disaster, which is the more inexplicable as the town 
is within one day’s ride of Bloemfontein. The plhoe is 
a village hehimed in upon its western side Iby a 'semi- 
circle it steep reeky hflls broken ih the senti^ k 
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guUy* The position was a very extended one, and had 
tjhe fatal weakness that the loss of any portion of it meant 
the loss of it all. The garrison consisted of one company 
I of JEJighland Light Infantry on the southern horn of the 
semicircle, three companies of the 2nd Gloucester 
Regiment on the northern and central part, with two 
guns of the 68th battery. Some of the Boyal Irish 
Mounted Infantry and a handful of police made up the 
total of the defenders to something over four hundred, 
Major Massy in command. 

The attack developed at that end of the ridge which 
was held by the company of Highlanders Every night 
the Boer riflemen drew in closer, and every morning 
found the position more desperate. On the 20th the 
water supply of the garrison was cut, though a little was 
still brought up by volunteers during the night. The 
thirst in the sultry trenches was terrible, but the garrison 
still, with black lips and parched tongues, held on to their 
lines. On the 22nd the attack had made such progress 
that the post held by the Highlanders became untenable, 
and bad to be withdrawn. It was occupied next morn- 
ing by th® Boers, and the whole ridge was at their mercy. 
Out erf eighteen men who served one of the British guns 
sixteen were killed or wounded, and the last rounds were 
fired by the sergeant-farrier, who carried, loaded, And 
filled all by himeelf. All day the soldiers held out, but 
the thirst was in itself enough to justify if not to compel 
a Burisender. At half-past five the garrison laid down 
their arms, having lost about sixty killed or wounded. 
There 4oeB not, as far as one can learn, seem to have 
bean ai^y attempt to injure the two guns which fell into 
ijhq ^^epdjf ;of the enemy^ Pe Wet himself wae one of 
ridp into tb^ British trenches, and the 
prippxii^ with interest at the abort atroeg flgnrsi 
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with the dark tail coat and tl^e square-topped bowler hat, 
of the most famous of the Boer leaders. 

British columns were converging, however, from 
several quarters, and De Wet had to be at once on the 
move. On the 26th Dewetsdorp was reoccupie^ by 
General Charles Knox with fifteen hundred men* De 
Wet had two days’ start, but so swift was Knox that on 
the 27th he had run him down at Yaalbank, where he 
shelled his camp. De Wet broke away, however, and 
trf Lking south for eighteen hours without a halt, shook 
off the pursuit. He had with him at this time nearly 
3,000 men with several guns under Haasbroek, Fourie, 
Philip Botha, and Steyn. It was his declared intention 
to invade Cajio Colony with his train of weary footsore 
prisoners, and the laurels of Dewetsdorp still green upon 
him. lie was much aided in all his plans by that mis- 
taken leniency which had refused to recognise that a 
horse is in that country as much a weapon as a riflci 
and had left great numbers upon the farms with which 
ue could replace his useless animals. Bo numerous 
were they that m.any of the Boers had two or three for 
their own use'. It is not too much to say that our weak 
treatment oi the question of horses will come to be 
recognised as the one great blot upon the conduct of the 
war, and that our undue and fantastic scruples have pro- 
longed hostilities for months, and cost the country many 
lives and many millions of pounds. 

De Wet’s plan for the invasion of the Colony was not 
yet destined to be realised, for a tenacious man had set 
himself to frustrate it. Several small but mobile 
British columns, those of Pilcher, of Barker, and of 
Herbert, under the supreme direction of Charles Knox, 
were working desj^ierately to k^d otf. In torrents 
of ram which turned every spruit into a river apd every 
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road into a quagmire, the British horsemen stuck man- 
fully to their work. Be Wet had hurried south, crossed 
the Caledon Biver, and made for Odendual’s Drift. But 
Knox, after the skirmish at Yaalbank, had trekked 
swiftly south to Bethulie, and was now ready with three 
mobile columns and a network of scouts and patrols to 
strike in any direction. For a few days he had lost 
touch, but his arrangements were such that he must 
recover it if the Boors cither crossed the railroad or 
approached the river. On December 2nd he had authentic 
information that De Wot was crossing the Caledon, and 
in an instant the British columns were an off at full cry 
once more, sweeping over the country with a front of 
fifteen miles. On the 3rd and 4th, in spite of frightful 
weather, the two little armies of horsemen struggled on, 
fetlock-deep in mud, with the rain lashing their faces. 
At night without cover, drenched and bitterly cold, the 
troopers threw themselves down on the sodden veldt to 
snatch a few hours’ sleep before renewing the inter- 
minable pursuit. The drift over the Caledon flowed 
deep and strong, but the Boer had passed and the 
Briton must pass also. Thirty guns took to the water, 
diving completely under the coffce-coloured surface, to 
reappear glistening upon the southern bank. Every- 
where there were signs of the passage of the enemy. A 
litter of crippled or dying horses marked their track, 
and a Krupp gun was found abandoned by the drift. 
The Dewetsdorp prisoners, too, had been set loose, and 
began to stumble and stagger back to their countrymen, 
their boots worn off, and their putties wrapped round 
their bleeding feet. It is painful to add that they had 
been treated with a personal violence and a brutality in 
niarked contrast to the elaborate hospitality shown by 
the British Government to its involuntary guests. 
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On December 6th De Wet had at last reached the 
Orange Biver a clear day in front of his pursaers. Bat 
it was only to find that his labours had been in vain. 
At Odendaal, where he had hoped to cross, the river 
was in spate, the British flag waved from a post upon 
the further side, and a strong force of expectant Guards- 
men eagerly awaited him there. Instantly recognising 
that the game was up, the Boer leader doubled back for 
the north and safety. At Bouxville he hesitated as to 
whether he should snap up the small garrison, but the 
commandant. Bundle, showed a bold face, and De Wet 
passed on to the Coomassie Bridge over the Caledon. 
The small post there refused to be bluffed into a sur- 
render, and the Boers, still dropping their horses fast, 
passed on, and got over the drift at Amsterdam, their 
rearguard being hardly across before Knox had also 
reached the river. 

On the 10th the British were in touch again near 
Helvetia, where there was a rearguard skirmish. On the 
11th both parties rode through Beddcrsberg, a few hours 
separating them. The Boers in their cross-country 
trekking go, as one of their prisoners observed, * slap- 
bang at everything,’ and as they are past-masters in the 
art of ox and mule driving, and have such a knowledge 
of the country that they can trek as well by night as by 
day, it says much for the energy of Knox and his men 
that he was able for a fortnight to keep in close touch 
with them. 

It became evident now that there was not much chance 
of overtaking the main body of the burghers, and an 
attempt was therefore made to interpose a fresh force 
who might head them off. A line of posts elisted between 
Tbabanohu and Ladybrand, and Colonel Thomeycroft 
was stationed there with a movable column. It was 
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Knox’s plan therefore to prevent the Boers from brealcing 
to the west and to head them towards the Basuto border. 
A small column under Parsons had been sent by Hunter 
from Bloemfontein, and pushed in upon the flank of De 
Wet, who had on the 12th got back to Dewetsdorp. Again 
the pursuit became warm, butDe Wet’s time was not yet 
come. He headed for Springhaan Nek, about fifteen 
miles east of Thabanchu. This pass is about four miles 
broad, with a British fort upon either side of it. There 
was only one way to safety, for Knox’s mounted infantry- 
men and lancers were already dotting the southern sky- 
line. Without hesitation the whole Boer force, now some 
2,500 strong, galloped at full speed in open order through 
the Nek, braving the long range fire of riflemen and guns. 
The tactics were those of French in his ride to Kimber- 
ley, and the success was as complete. De Wet’s force 
passed through the last barrier which had been held 
against him, and vanished into the mountainous country 
round Ficksburg, where it could safely rest and refit. 

The result then of these bustling operations had been 
that De Wet and his force survived, but that he had foiled 
in his purpose of invading the Colony, and liad dropped 
some five hundred horses, two guns, and about a hundred 
of his men. Haasbroek's commando had been detached 
by De Wet to make a feint at another pass while he made 
his way through the Springhaan. Parsons's force 
followed Haasbrock up and engaged him, but under 
cover of night he was able to get away and to join his 
loader to the north of Thabanchu. On December, Iflth, 
this, the second great chase after De Wet, may be 
to Wa closed, 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE GUERILLA WARFARE IN THE TRANSVAAL! 

NOOITGEDAOHT 

Leaving De Wet in the Ficksburg mountains, where he 
lurked until after the opening of the New Year, the etory 
of the scattered operations in the Transvaal may now 
be carried down to the same point— a story comprising 
many skirmishes and one considerable engagement, hut 
HO devoid of any central thread that it is difficult to 
know how to approach it. From Lichtenburg to Komati,‘ 
a distance of four hundred miles, there was sporadic 
warfare everywhere, attacks upon scattered posts, usually 
beaten off but occasionally successful, attacks x^on 
convoys, attacks upon railway trains, attacks upon any- 
thing and everything which could harass the invaflers. 
Each General in his own district had his own work of 
repression to perform, and so we had best trace the domgs 
of each up to the end of the year 1900. 

Lord Methuen after his pursuit of De Wet in Augtist 
had gone to Mafeking to refit. From that point, with a 
force which contained a large proportion of ysonmary 
and of Australian bushmen, he conducted a long serks 
of operations in the difficult and important ^Mot 
which lies between Rusteziburg, Liehteafhu^l 
Zeerust. Several strong and mbbile Bodt^ bcffimttdds* 
with ^s moved about in it, and hn energetic IlMAigh 
543 
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not very deadly warfare raged between Lemmer, Snymaiii 
and Delarey on the one side, and the troops of Methuen, 
Douglas, Broadwood, and Lord Erroll upon the other. 
Methuen moved about incessantly through the broken 
country, winning small skirmishes and suffering the 
indignity of continual sniping. From time to time he 
captured stores, wagons, and small bodies of prisoners. 
Early in October he and Douglas had successes. On the 
15th Broadwood was engaged. On the 20th there was a 
convoy action. On the 25th Methuen had a success and 
twenty-eight prisoners. On November 9tb he surprised 
Snyman and took thirty prisoners. On the 10th he got a 
pom-pom. Early in this month Douglas separated from 
Methuen, and marched south from Zeerust through 
Yentersdorp to Klerksdorp, passing over n country 
which had been hardly touched before, and arriving 
at his goal with much cattle and some prisoners. 
Towards the end of the month a considerable stock of 
provisions were conveyed to Zeerust, and a garrison left 
to hold that town so as to release Methuen’s column for 
service elsewhere. 

Hart’s sphere of action was originally round Potchef- 
stroom. On September 9th he made a fine forced march 
to surprise this town, which bad been left some time 
before with an entirely inadequate garrison to fall into 
the hands of the enemy. His infantry covered thirty-six 
and his cavalry fifty-four miles in fifteen hours. The 
operation was a complete success, the town with eighty 
Boers falling into his hands with little opposition. On 
September 30th Hart returned to Krugersdorp, where, 
save for one skirmish upon the Gatsrand on November 
2SI|id, he appears to have had no actual fighting to do 
daring ibe remainder of the year. 

After the clearing of the eastern border of the 
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Transvaal by the movement of Pole-Carew along the 
railway line, and of Bullor aided by Ian Hamilton in the 
mountainous country to the north of it, there were no 
operations of importance in this district. A guard was 
kept upon the frontier to prevent the return of refugees 
and the smuggling of ammunition, while General 
Kitchener, the brother of the Sirdar, broke up a few small 
Boer laagers in the neighbourhood of Lydenburg. Smith* 
Dorrieu guarded the line at Belfast, and on two occasions, 
November 1st and November 6th, he made aggressive 
movements against the enemy. The first, which was 
a surprise executed in concert with Colonel Spens of 
the Shropshirea, was frustrated by a severe blizzard, 
which prevented the troops from pushing home their 
bucccBS. The second was a two days’ expedition, which 
met with a spirited opposition, and demands a fuller 
notice. 

This was made from Belfast, and the force, which 
consisted of about fourteen hundred men, advanced south 
to the Komati Biver. The infantry were Suffolks and 
Shropshires, the cavalry Canadians and 6th Lancers, 
with two Canadian guns and four of the 84th battery. 
All day the Boer snipers clung to the column, as they 
liad done to French’s cavalry in the same district. 
Mere route marches without a very definite and ade- 
quate objective appear to be rather exasperating than 
overawing, for so long as the column is moving onwards 
the most timid farmer may be tempted into long-range 
fire from the flanks or rear. The river was reached and 
the Boers driven from a position which they had taken 
up, but their signal fires brought mounted riflemen from 
every farm, and the retreat of. the troops was pressed as 
they returned to Belfast. There was all the material for a 
South African Lexington. The most difficult of military 
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operations, the covering of a detachment from a numer^ 
one and aggressive enemy, was admirably carried out by 
the Canadian gunners and dragoons under the command 
of Colonel Lessard. So severe was the pressure that 
sixteen of the latter were for a time in the hands of 
the enemy, who attempted something in the nature of 
a charge upon the steadfast rearguard. The movement 
was repuls^, and the total Boer loss would appear to 
have been considerable, since two of their leaders, 
Commandant Henry Prinsloo and General Joachim 
Fourie, were killed, while General Johann Grobler was 
wounded. If tlio rank and file suffered m proportion 
the losses must have been severe. The British casualties 
in the two days amounted to eight killed and thirty 
wounded, a small total when the arduous nature of the 
service is considered. The Canadians and the Shrop- 
shires seem to have borne off the honours of these 
trying operations. 

In the second week of Octobei, General French, with 
three brigades of cavalry (Dickson’s, Gordon’s, and 
Mahon's), started for a crosB-eountry ride from Machado- 
dorp. Three brigades may seem an imposing force, 
but the actual numbers did not exceed two strong regi- 
ments, or about 1,600 sabres in all. A wing of the 
Suffolk Regiment went with them. On October 18th 
Mahon's brigade met with a sharp resistance, and lost 
ten killed and twenty-nine wounded. On the 14th the 
force entered Carolina. On the 16th they lost six killed 
and twenty wounded, and from the day that they started 
until they reached Heidelberg on the 27th there was 
never a day that they could shake themselves clear of 
their attendant snipers. ’The total losses of the force 
W6I9 about ninety killed and wounded, but they brought 
in ahety prisoners and a large quantity of cattle and 
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^res. The march had at least the efiSset 'of ihaking 
it clear that the passage bf lit eotttixin bf ttobp^ eh- 
cumbered with baggage through a hostile countrjf is 
an inefficient means for quelling a popular resistaucb. 
Light and mobile parties acting from -a dentral depdf 
were in future to he employed, With greater ho|[>es of 
success. 

Some appreciable proportion of the British losses 
during this phase of the war arose from railway 
accidents caused by the persistent tampering With the 
lines. In the first ten days of October there were four 
such mishaps, in which two Sappers, twer\ty»three of the 
Guards (Coldstreams), and eighteen of the 66th battery 
were kiUed or wounded. On the last occasion, which 
occurred on October 10th near Vlakfontein, the 'rein- 
forcements who came to aid the sufferers Were them- 
selres waylaid, and lost twenty, mostly of the Hifle 
Brigade, killed, wounded, or prisoners. Hardly d day 
elapsed that the line was not cut at some point. The 
bringing of supplies was complicated by the fact 'that 
the Boer women and children were coming mo^e aUd 
more into refugee camps, where they had to be fed by 
the British, and the strange spectacle was frequently seen 
of Boer snipers killing or wounding the drivers^ aUd 
stokers of the very trains which were bringing up food 
upon which Boer families were dependent for their Hvcs. 
Considering that these tactics were continued for ovef 
a year, and that they resulted in the death or mutOatfon 
of many hundreds of British officers and tnbn', it ik 
really inekplicable that the British authorities dM' ifbt 
employ the meaziB used by ah armies under such eiV^xh- 
Btanees— ^hich Is to place hostages hpOn the traShk % 
trueklosid' of'BoSre behind erery 'would 

stopped ike practice for ever. Again and again in this 
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war the British have fought with the gloves when thek 
opponents used their knuckles. 

We will pass now to a consideration of the doings 
of General Paget, who was operating to the north and 
north-east of Pretoria with a force which consisted of 
two regiments of infantry, about a thousand horsemen, 
and twelve guns. His mounted men were under the 
command of Plumer. In the early part of November 
this force had been withdrawn from Warm Baths and 
bad fallen back upon Pienaar’s Biver, where it had 
continual skirmishes with the enemy. Towards the end 
of November, news having reached Pretoria that the 
enemy under Erasmus and Yiljoen were present in force 
at a place called Bhenostor Eop, which is about twenty 
miles north of the Delagoa Railway line and fifty miles 
north-east of the capital, it was arranged that Paget 
should attack them from the south, while Lyttelton from 
Middelburg should endeavour to got behind them. The 
force with which Paget started upon this enterprise was 
not a very formidable one. He had for mounted troops 
some Queensland, South Australian, New Zealand, and 
Tasmanian Bushmen, together with the York, Mont- 
gomery, and Warwick Yeomanry. His infantry were 
the 1st West Biding regiment and four companies of the 
Munsters. His guns were the 7th and dSth batteries, with 
two naval quick-firing twelve-pounders and some smaller 
pieces. The total could not have exceeded some two 
thousand men. Here, as at other times, it is notice- 
able that in spite of the two hundred thousand soldiers 
whom the British kept in the field, the lines of communi- 
cation absorbed so many that at the actual point of con- 
tact they were seldom superior and often inferior in 
np^bers to the enemy. The opening of th^ 6^^ 
Pahigoa lines though valuable in many ways, lipd been 
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an additional drain. Where every culvert needs ite 
picket and every bridge its company, the guardian$hip of 
many hundreds of miles of rail is no light matter^ 

In the early morning of November 29th Paget's men 
came in contact with the enemy, who were in some 
force upon an admirable position. A ridge for their 
centre, a flanking kopje for their cross fire, and a grass 
glacis for the approach — it was an ideal Boer battlefield. 
The colonials and the yeomanry under Plumer on the 
left, and Hickman on the right, pushed in upon them, 
until it was evident that they meant to hold their 
ground. Their advance being checked by a very severe 
fire, the horsemen dismounted and took such cover as 
they could. Paget's original idea had been a turning 
movement, but the Boers were the more numerous body, 
and it was impossible for the smaller British force to 
find their flanks, for they extended over at least seven 
miles. The infantry were moved up into the centre, 
therefore, between the wings of dismounted horsemen, 
and the guns were brought up to cover the advance. 
The country was ill-suited, however, to the use of 
artillery, and it was only possible to use an indirect fire 
from under a curve of the grass land. The guns made 
good practice, however, one section of the 88th battery 
being in action all day within 800 yards of the 
Boer line, and putting themselves out of action after 
800 rounds by the destruction of their own rifling. 
Once over the curve every yard of the veldt was 
commanded by the hidden riflemen. The infimtry 
advanced, but could mOke no headway against the 
deadly fire which met them. By short rushes the attack 
managed to get within 800 ymrdB of the enemy, and 
there it stuck. On the right the Munsters carried a 
detached kopje which wae in front of them, but could do 
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little to aid iljliie mam attaok. Nothing oodd have 
^exceeded the tenacity of the Yorkehiremen and the 
Now-ZeaUmderS} 'who ^ere immediately to their left. 
Thouc^ unsabde to advance they refueed to retire, and 
indeed they were in a poaition from which a retirement 
would have been a serious operation. Colonel Lloyd of 
the West Hidings was hit in three places and killed. 
Five out of six officers of the New Zealand corps were 
struck down. There were no reserves to give a fresh 
impetus to the attack, and the thin scattered line, 
behind bullet-spotted stones or anthills, r ould but bold 
its own while the sun sank slowly upon a day which 
will not be forgotten by those who endured it. The 
Boers were reinforced in the afternoon, and the pres- 
sure became so severe that the field guns were retired 
with much difficulty. Many of the infantry had shot 
away all their cartridges and were helpless. Just one 
year before British soldiers had lain under similar 
cisQumstanoes on the plain which leads to Modder Bmr, 
and now on a smaller scale the very same drama was 
being enacted. Gradually the violet haze of evening 
deepened into darkness, and the incessant rattle of the 
rifle fixe died away on either side. Again, as at Modder 
Bieer« the British infantry still lay in their position^ deter- 
mined to take no baekword step, and again the Boers 
stifle away in the night, leaving the ridge which they 
bad defended so well. A hundred killed and wounded 
was the price paid by the British for that line of look- 
stnddsd bills— a heavier proportion of losses than had 
bafallea Lord Methuen in the corresponding aotioxu Of 
ihaifioor loBses ihm. was as nsuai no means of judging, 
M s«mai^ gnareMnoaads, newly <diig, showed that dhey 
aMadiai* apmattailfe to deffloro. Their retireat, howemk, 
dderdo edMUutien> bak to the dfmioiisteatleD 
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whioh Lyttelton had been able to make in their rear. 
The gunners and the infantry had all done ^ell in a 
most trying action, but by common consent it was with 
the men from New Zealand that the honours lay. It 
was no empty compliment when Sir Alfred Milner tele- 
graphed to the Premier of New Zealand his congratula- 
tions upon the distinguished behaviour of his fellow- 
countrymen. 

From this time onwards there was nothing of import- 
ance in this pai t of the seat of war. 

It is necessary now to turn from the north-east to 
the north-west of Pretoria, where the presence of Delarey 
and the cover afforded by the Magalieaberg mountains 
Ijad kept alive the Boor resistance. Very rugged lines 
of hill, alternating with fertile valleys, afforded a succes- 
sion of forts and of granaries to the army which held 
them. To General Clements’ column had been com- 
mitted the task of clearing this difficult piece of country. 
His force fluctuated in numbers, but does not appear 
at any time to have consisted of more than three 
thousand men, which comprised the Border Regiment, 
the Yorkshire Light Infantry, the second Northumber- 
land Fusiliers, mounted infantry, yeomanry, the 8th 
R.F.A., P battery B.H.A., and one heavy gun. With 
this small army he moved about the district, break- 
ing up Boer bands, capturing supplies, and bringing 
in refugees. On November ISth he was at Krugers- 
dorp, the southern extremity of his beat. On the 
24th he was moving north again, and found him- 
self as he approached the hills in the preaenoe of a 
force of Boers with cannon. This was the redoobtafale 
Delarey, who sometimes operated in Methuen’s country 
to the north of the Magaliesberg, and eoBsetixiMe to the 
south. ^ He had now apparently^ fixed upon Clemeirti as 
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his definite opponent. Delarey was numerically inferior, 
and Clements had no difficulty.in this first encounter in 
forcing him back with some loss. On November 26th 
Clements was back at Krngersdorp again with cattle 
and prisoners. In the early days of December he was 
moving northwards once more, where a serious disaster 
awaited him. Before narrating the circumstances con- 
nected with the Battle of Nooitgodacht there is one 
incident which occurred in this same region which should 
be recounted. 

This consists of the determined attack made by a 
party of Dclarey’s men, ui^on December 3rd, on a convoy 
which was proceeding from Pretoria to Rustenburg, and 
had got as far as Buffol’s Hoek. The convoy was a very 
large one, consisting of 150 wagons, which covered about 
three miles upon the march. It was guarded by two 
companies of the West Yorkshires, two guns of the 75th 
battery, and a handful of the Victoria Mounted Rifles. 
The escort appears entirely inadequate when it is remem- 
bered that these stores, which were of great value, were 
being taken through a country which was known to be 
infested by the enemy. What might have been foreseen 
occurred. Five hundred Boers suddenly rode down upon 
the helpless line of wagons and took possession of them. 
The escort rallied, however, upon a kopje, and, though 
attacked all day, succeeded in holding their own until help 
arrived. They prevented the Boers from destroying or 
carrying oft as much of the convoy as was under their 
guns, but the rest was looted and burned. The incident 
was a most unfortunate one, as it supplied the enemy 
with a large quantity of stores, of which they were badly 
in need. It was the more irritating as it was freely 
romoitred that a Boer attack was pending ; and there 
is evidenoe that a remonstrance was addressed from the 
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convoy before it left Bietfontein to the General of the 
district, pointing out the danger to which it was ei^sed. 
The result was the loss of 120 wagons and of ihora 
than half the escort. The severity of the little aetictti 
and the hardihood of the defence are indicated by the 
fact that the small body who held the kopje lost fifteen 
killed and twenty -two wounded, the gunners losing nine 
out of fifteen. A relieving force appeared at the close 
of the action, but no vigorous pursuit was attempted, 
although the weather was wet and the Boers had 
actually carried away sixty loaded wagons, which could 
only go very slowly. It must be confessed that from 
its feckless start to its spiritless finish the story of the 
Buffers Hoek convoy is not a pleasant one to tell. 

Clements, having made his way once more to the 
Magaliesberg range, had pitched his camp at a place 
called Nooitgedacht — not to be confused with the post 
upon the Delagoa Railway at which the British prisoners 
had been confined. Here, in the very shadow of the 
mountain, he halted for five days, during which, 
with the usual insouciance of British commanders, he 
does not seem to have troubled himself with any 
entrenching. Ho know, no doubt, that he was too strong 
for his opponent Delarey, but what he did not know, but 
might have feared, was that a second Boer force might 
appear suddenly upon the scene and join with Delarey in 
order to crush him. This second Boer force was that of 
Commandant Beyers from Warm Baths. By a sudden and 
skilful movement the two united, and fell like a thunder* 
bolt upon the British column, which was weakened 
by the absence of the Border Regiment. The reault wee 
such a reverse as the British Rad not snataimed einoe 
Sauna’s Post— a reverse which showed that, ifaongh no 
regular Boer army might exist, stiUa eoddmi coaUtion of 
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Bcattered bandB oould at any time produce a force which 
would be dangerous to any British column which might 
be taken at a disadvantage. We bad thought that the 
^ays of battles in this war were over, but an action which 
showed a missing and casualty roll of 5 50 proved that in 
this, as in so many other things, we were mistaken. 

As already stated, the camp of Clements lay under a 
precipitous cliff, upon the summit of which he bad placed 
four companies of the 2ud Northumberland Fusiliers. 
This strong post was a thousand feet higher than the 
camp. Below lay the main body of the f ^rce, two more 
companies of fusiliers, four of Yorkshire Light Infantry, 
the 2nd Mounted Infantry, Kitchener’s Horse, yeomanry, 
and the artillery. The latter consisted of one heavy naval 
gun, four guns of the 8th R.F.A., and P battery R.H.A. 
The whole force amounted to about fifteen hundred men. 

-It was just at the first break of dawn— the hour of 
late in South African warfare— that the battle began. 
The mounted infantry post between the camp and the 
mountains were aware of moving figures in front of them. 
In the dim light they could discern that they were 
olothed in grey, and that they wore the broad-brimmed 
hats and feathers of some of our own irregular corps. 
Tbey challenged, and the answer was a shattering volley, 
instantly returned by the survivors of the picket. So 
kok was the Boer attack that before help could come 
every man save one of the picket was on the ground. 
The sole survivor, Daley of the Dublins, took no back- 
ward step, but continued to steadily load and fire 
Mitil help came from the awakened camp. There 
folknitod a eavage oonflioi at point blank-range. The 
ttonaMinfeDtry men^ rushing half clad to the support 
el tlleviitearadesiwere eonfrhnted by an ever-thtekenmg 
fioer riflemen, who hid already, by working 
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round on the eetablished their favourite eroesfire. 
Legge, the leader of the mounted infantry, a Inirdo little 
Egyptian veteran, was shot through the head, and* hie 
men lay thick around him. For some minutes it was ae 
hot a corner as any in the war. But Clements himself 
had appeared upon the scene, and his cool gallantry turned 
the tide of fight. An extension of the line checked the 
cross fire, and gave the British in turn a flanking posi- 
tion. Gradually the Boer riflemen were pushed took, 
until at last they broke and fled for their horses in the 
rear. A small body were cut off, many of vdiom were 
killed and wounded, while a few were taken prismiers. 

This stiff fight of an hour had ended in a complete 
repulse of the attack, though at a considerable cost. 
Both Boers and British had lost heavily. Nearly all the 
st^fl were killed or wounded, though General Clements 
had come through untouched. Fifty or sixty of both 
sides had fallen. But it was noted as an ominoiu fact 
that in spite of shell fire the Boers still lingered upmi the 
western flank. Were they coming on again? They 
showed no signs of it. And yet they waited in groups, 
and looked up towards the beetling crags above them. 
What were they waiting for ? The sudden crash of a 
murderous Mauser fire upon the summit, with the rolling 
volleys of the British infantry, supplied the answer. 

Only now must it have been clear to dements .that to 
was not dealing merely with some spasmodic attack from 
his old enemy Belarey, but that this was a largely ocn- 
ceived movement, in which a force at least idmibla the 
strength of his own had suddenly been ooneeatrated 
upon him< Mis camp was still menaced. -hy.tiiia.aiwn 
whom to told repulsed* and to eonld net weatoa by 
sending, ifeunforceoasatB up ,the bill. tto 
the mustotry waa rising louder and loudei;. it, ms 
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becoming clearer that there was the main attack. It 
was a Majuba-Hill action up yonder, a thick swarm of 
Bkirmishers closing in from many sides upon a central 
band of soldiers. But the fusiliers were hopelessly out- 
numbered, and this rock fighting is that above all others 
in which the Boer has an advantage over the regular. A 
helio on the hill cried for help. The losses were heavy, 
it said, and the assailants numerous. The Boers closed 
swiftly in upon the flanks, and the fusiliers were no match 
for their assailants. Till the very climax the helio still 
cried that they were being overpowered, and it is said 
that even while working it the soldier in charge was 
hurled over the cliff by the onrush of the victorious Boers. 

The fight of the mounted infantry men had been at 
half-past four. At six the attack upon the hill had 
developed, and Clements in response to those frantic 
flashes of light had sent up a hundred men of the 
yeomanry, from the Fife and Devon squadrons, as a 
reinforcement. To climb a precipitous thousand feet 
with rifle, bandolier, and spurs, is no easy feat, yet that 
roar of battle above them heartened them upon their 
way. But in spite of all their efforts they were only 
in time to share the general disaster. The head of the 
line of hard- breathing yeomen reached the plateau just 
as the Boers, sweeping over the remnants of the 
Northumberland Fusiliers, reached the brink of the 
cliff. One by one the yeomen darted over the edge, and 
endeavoured to find some cover in the face of an infernal 
point-blaiy£ fire. Captain Mudie of the staff, who went 
firet, was shot down. So was Purvis of the Fifes, who 
followed him. The others, springing over their bodies, 
mslied fbr « small trench, and tried to restore the fight- 
LieotenaBt Campbell, a gallant young fellow, wak khot 
dead as he rallied his men. Of twenty^seven of the 
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Fifesbires upon the hill six were killed and eleven 
wounded. The statistics of the Devons are equally 
heroic. Those yeomen who had not yet reached the 
crest were in a perfectly impossible position, as the Boers 
were firing from complete cover right down upon them. 
There was no alternative for them but surrender. By 
seven o’clock every British soldier upon the hill, yeoman 
or fusilier, had been killed, wounded, or taken. It is 
not true that the supply of cartridges ran out, and the 
fusiliers, with the ill-luck which has pursued the 2nd 
battalion, were outnumbered and outfought by better 
skirmishers than themselves. 

Seldom has a General found himself in a more 
trying position than Clements, or extricated himself 
more honourably. Not only had he lost nearly half 
his force, but his camp was no longer tenable, and his 
whole army was commanded by the fringe of deadly 
rifles upon the cUil. From the berg to the camp was 
from 800 to 1,000 yards, and a sleet of bullets whistled 
down upon it. How severe was the fire may be ganged 
from the fact that the little pet monkey belonging to 
the yeomanry— a small enough object — was hit three 
times, though he lived to survive as, a battle-scarred 
veteran. Those wounded in the early action found 
themselves in a terrible position, laid out in the 
open under a withering fire, * like helpless Aunt 
Bailies,' as one of them described it. ^We must 
get a red flag up, or we shall be blown off the 
face of the earth,’ says the same correapondent, a 
corporal of the Ceylon Mounted Infantry. * We had 
a pillow-case, but no red paint. Then we saw what 
would do , instead* fio the npr4d^i witib my 

blood, and the horisontal with Faul’s.' U is pleasant 
to add ,^at this grim flag was respected by the Bpecs« 
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BiiUookB and mules M in heaps, and it was evidentr 
that the question was not whether the battle douM 
be restored, but whether the guns could be saved. 
Leawng a fringe of yeomen, mounted infantry, and 
mtohener’s Horse to stave off the Boers, who were 
already descending by the same steep kloof up wfaic/h 
the yeomen had climbed, the General bent all his 
efforts to getting the big naval gun out of danger. 
Only six oxen were left out of a team of forty, and so 
desperate did the situation appear that twice dynamite 
was placed beneath the gun to destroy it Each time, 
however, the General intervened, and at last, under a 
stimulating rain of pom-pom shells, the great cannon 
lorohed slowly forward, quickening its pace as the men 
pulled on the drag-ropes, and the six oxen broke into a 
wheezy canter. Its retreat was covered by the 
Bznailer guns which rained shrapnel upon the crest of 
the hill» and upon the Boers who were descending to 
the camp. Once the big gun was out of danger, the 
others limbered up and followed, their rear still covered 
by the staunch mounted infantry, with whom rest all 
the honours of the battle. Cookson and Brooks with 
260 men stood for hours between Clements and abso- 
lute disaster* The camp was abandoned as it stood, 
and all the stores, four hundred picketed horses, and, 
most serious of all, two wagons of ammunition, fell 
into the hands of the victors. To have saved all his 
guns, however, after the destruction of half his force by 
an active qaemy far superior to him in numbelrs and 
in mobility, was a feat which goes far to condone the 
disaatee, and to increase ratiier than to impair the edn- 
fidentii* whii^ his troops feel in General OlemefftV. 

foi a couple of miles he turned bk 
big gun found upon the hill, which is called Teemanry 
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Hill, and opened fire upon the camp, which was bein^ 
looted by swarms of Boers. So bold a face did hb 
present that he was able to remain with his cirip|Aed 
force upon Yeomanry Hill from about niztb nlitil foht' 
in the afternoon, and no attack was pressed home, 
though he lay under both shell and rifle fire all day. 
At four in the afternoon he began his retreat, which did 
not cease till he had reached Kietfontein, twenty mileS 
off, at six o’clock upon the following morning. His 
weary men had been working for twenty-six hours, 
and actually fighting for fourteen, but the bitterness Of 
defeat was alleviated by the feeling that every man, 
from the General downwards, had done all that was 
poflflible, and that there was every prospect of their 
having a chance before long of getting their own back. 

The British losses at the battle Of NooitgedachU 
amounted to 60 killed, 180 wounded, and 815 prisdneftfS/ 
all of whom were delivered up a few days later at BastSn- 
burg. Of the Boer losses it is, as usual, impossible 
to speak with confidence, but all the evidence points ''to 
their actual casualties being as heavy as those of the 
British. There was the long struggle at the camp ifx 
which they were heavily punished, the fight on tlm 
mountain, where they exposed themselves with nntiSti^al 
lecklessness, and the final shelling from shrapnel and 
from lyddite. All accounts agree that their attack was 
more open than usual. *They were mowed down in 
twenties that day, but it had no effect. They etOod 
like fanatics,’ says one who fought against them. EYom 
first to last their conduct was most gallant, and great 
credit is due to their leaders for the skilful snddiMi' 
concentration by which they threw their whole etmngili 
upon the exposed force. Some eighty miles bbpi tfa te 
Warm Baths from Nooitgedaoht, and it seems strange 
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that our Intelligence Department should have remained 
in ignorance of so large a movement. 

(zeneral Broadwood’s 2nd Cavalry Brigade had been 
stationed to the north of Magaliesberg, some twelve miles 
westward oi Clements, and formed the next link in the 
long chain of British forces. Broadwood does not 
appear, however, to have appreciated the importance 
of the engagement, and made no energetic movement 
to take part in it. If Colvile is open to the charge of 
having been slow to * march upon the cannon ’ at 
Banna’s Post, it might be urged that Broadwood in 
turn showed some want of energy and judgment upon 
this occasion. On the morning of the Idth his force 
could hear the heavy firing to the eastward, and 
could even see the shells bursting on the top of the 
Magaliesberg. It was but ten or twelve miles distant, 
and, as his Elswiok guns have a range of nearly five, a 
very small advance would have enabled him to make a 
demonstration against the flank of the Boers, and so to 
relieve the pressure upon Clements. It is true that his 
force was not large, but it was exceptionally mobile. 
Whatever the reasons, no effective advance was made 
by Broadwood. On hearing the result he fell back upon 
Bostenburg, the nearest British post, his small force 
being dangerously isolated. 

Those who expected that General Clements would 
get his own back had not long to wait. In a few days 
he was in the field again. The remains of his former 
force had, however, been sent into Pretoria to refit, and 
nothing remained of it save the 8th B.P.A. and the 
indomitable cow-gun still pocked with the bullets of 
Npoilged^ht. He had also F battery B.H.A.., the 
Tunfokijlings, the Border regiment, and a force of 
mountj^ infantry under Alderson. More important than 
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all, however, was the oo-operation of General French, 
who came out from Pretoria to assist in the operations. 
On the 19tb, only six days after his defeat, Olements 
found himself on the very same spot fighting some at 
least of the very same men. This time, however, there 
was no element of surprise, and the British were able to 
approach the task with deliberation and method. The 
result was that both upon the 19th and 20th the Boers 
were shelled out of successive positions with considerable 
loss, and driven altogether away from that part of the 
Magaliesberg. Shortly afterwards General Olements 
was recalled to Pretoria, to take over the command 
of the 7th Division, General Tucker having been 
appointed to the military command of Bloemfontein 
in the place of the gallant Hunter, who, to the regret 
of the whole army, was invalided home. General 
Cunningham henceforward commanded the column 
which Clements had led back to the Magaliesberg. 

Upon November ISth the first of a series of attacks 
was made upon the posts along the Delagoa Railway 
line. These were the work of Yiljoen’s commando, who, 
moving swiftly from the north, threw themselves upon 
the small garrisons of Balmoral and of Wilge River, 
stations which are about six miles apart. At the former 
was a detachment of the Buffs, and at the latter of the 
Royal Fusiliers. The attack was well delivered, but in 
each instance was beaten back with heavy loss to the 
assailants. A picket of the Buffs was captured at the 
first rush, and the detachment lost six killed and nine 
wounded. No impression was made upon the position, 
however, and the double attack seems to have cost the 
Boers a large number of casualties. 

Another incident calling for some mention was the 
determined attack made by the Boers upon the town of 
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in the extreme eouth-east of the Transvaal near 
jKTatal bprder. Tbroughout J^ovember this district 
b^ bpf^ mtich disturbed^ and the small British garrison 
had ev^nated the tow^ ^d taken up a position on the 
a^acent hills. Upon December 11th the Boers at- 
tempted to carry the trenches. The garrison of the 
to^n appears to have consisted of the 2nd Boyal 
Lanoast^ regiment, some hve hundred strong, a party 
of the Lancashire Fusiliers, 150 strong, and fifty men of 
the Boyal Garrison Artillery, with a small body of 
mounted infantry. They held a hill about half a mile 
north of the town, and commanding it. The attack, 
which was a surprise in the middle of the night, broke 
upon the pickets of the British, who held their own in a 
way which may have been injudicious but was certainly 
heroic. Instead of falling back when seriously attacked, 
the young officers in charge of these outposts refused to 
move, and were speedily under such a fire that it was 
impossible to reinforce them. There were four out- 
posts, under Woodgate, Theobald, Lippert, and Mangles. 
The attack at 2.15 on a cold dork morning began at 
the post held by Woodgate, the Boers coming hand-to- 
hand before they were detected. Woodgate, who was 
unarmed at the instant, seized a hammer, and ru^sd 
at the nearest Boer, but was struck by two bullets and 
killed. Bis post was dispersed or taken. Theobald and 
Lippert, warned by the firing, held on behind their 
sangars, and were ready for the storm whieh burst over 
them. Lippert was unhappily killed, and his ten men 
all hit or taken, but young Theobald held his own under 
a fire for twelve hours. Mangles also, the gallant 
son of a gallant father, held his post aU day with the 
tenaedtyr troops in the trenchjss I^abw4/Were 
pew pressed, thanks to the desperate rewitance 
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of the outposts, but Colonel Gawne of the Lancasters was 
unfortunately killed. Towards eveningf the Boers aban- 
doned the attack, leaving fourteen of their number dead 
upon the ground, from which it may be guessed that 
their total casualties were not less than a hundred. The 
British losses were three officers and five men killed, 
twenty-two men wounded, and thirty men with one 
officer missing — the latter being the survivors of those 
outposts which were overwhelmed by the Boer advance 
A few incidents stand out among the daily bulletins 
of snipings, skirmishes, and endless marchings which 
make the dull chronicle of these, the last months of the 
year 1900. These must be enumerated without any 
attempt at connecting them. The first is the long- 
drawn-out siege or investment of Sohweizer-Benecke. 
This small village stands upon the Harts Biver, on the 
western border of the Transvaal. It is not easy to 
understand why the one party should desire to hold, or 
the other to attack, a position so insignificant. From 
August 19th onwards it was defended by a garrison of 
‘250 men, under the very capable command of Colonel 
Chamier, who handled a small business in a way which 
marks him as a leader. The Boor force, which varied in 
numbers from five hundred to a thousand, never ven- 
tured to push home an attack, for Chamier, fresh from 
the experience of Kimberley, had taken such precautions 
that hie defences were formidable, if not iminregnable. 
Late in September a relieving force under Colonel Settle 
threw fresh supplies into the town, but when he passed 
on upon his endless march the enemy closed in once 
more, and the siege was renewed. It lasted for several 
months, until a column withdrew the garrison and 
abandoned the position. 

Of all the British detachments, the two which worked 
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hardest and marched furthest during this period of the 
^ar was the Slst Brigade (Derbyshires, Sussex, and 
Camerons) under General Bruce Hamilton, and the 
column under Settle, which operated down the western 
border of the Orange River Colony, and worked round and 
round with such pertinacity that it was familiarly known 
as Settle’s Imperial Circus. Much hard and disagree- 
able work, far more repugnant to the soldier than the 
actual dangers of war, fell to the lot of Bruce Hamilton 
and his men. With Kroonstad as their centre they 
were continually working through the dangrrous Bindley 
and Heilbron districts, returning to the railway line 
only to start again immediately upon a fresh quest. It 
was work for mounted police, not for infantry soldiers, 
but what they were given to do they did to the best of 
their ability. Settle’s men had a similar thankless task. 
From the neighbourhood of Kimberley he marched in 
November with his small column down the border of the 
Orange River Colony, capturing supplies and bringing 
in refugees. He fought one brisk action with Hertzog’s 
commando at Kloof, and then, making his way across 
the colony, struck tbo railway line again at Edenburg 
on December 7tb, with a train of prisoners and cattle. 

Bundle also had put in much hard work in his 
efforts to control the difficult district in the north-east 
of the Colony which had been committed to his care. 
He traversed in November from north to south the same 
country which he had already so painfully traversed from 
south to north. With occasional small actions he moved 
about from Yrede to Reitz, and so to Bethlehem and 
.Harrismith. On him, as on all other commanders, the 
vicious system of placing* small garrisons in the various 
towns ilpaposed a constant rf^sponsibility lest they should 
be starved or overwhelmed. 
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The year and the century ended by a small reverse 
to the British arms in the Transvaal. This consisted 
in the capture of a post at Helvetia defended by a 
detachment of the Liverpool Eegiment and by a 4'7 
gun. Lydenburg, being seventy miles off the rail- 
way line, had a chain of posts connecting it with the 
junction at Machadodorp. These posts were seven in 
number, ton miles apart, each defended by 260 men. Of 
these Helvetia was the second. The key of the position 
was a strongly fortified hill about three-quarters of a 
mile from the headquarter camp, and commanding it. 
This post was held by Captain Kirke with forty garrison 
artillery to work the big gun, and seventy Liverpool 
infantry. In spite of the barbed-wire entanglements, 
the Boors most gallantly rushed this position, and their 
advance was so rapid, or the garrison so slow, that the 
place was carried with hardly a shot fired. Major 
Cotton, who commanded the main lines, found himself 
deprived in an instant of nearly half his force and 
fiercely attacked by a victorious and exultant enemy. 
Ilis position was much too extended for the small force 
at his disposal, and the line of trenches was pierced and 
enfiladed at many points. It must be acknowledged 
that the defences were badly devised — little barbed wire, 
frail walls, large loopholes, and the outposts so near 
the trenches that the assailants could reach them as 
quickly as the supports. With the dawn Cotton's posi- 
tion was serious, if not desperate. He was not only 
surrounded, but was commanded from Gun Hill. Per- 
haps it would have been wiser if, after being wounded, 
he had handed over the command to Jones, his junior 
officer. A stricken man's judgment can never be so 
sound as that of the hale. However that may be, he 
came to the conclusion that the position was untenable, 
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and that it was best to prevent farther loss of life. 
Fifty of the Liverpools were killed and wounded, 200 
taken. No ammunition of the gun was captured, but the 
Boers were able to get safely away with this humiliating 
evidence of their victory. One post, under Captain 
Wilkinson with forty men, held out with success, and 
harassed the enemy in their retreat. As at Dewetsdorp 
and at Nooitgedacht. the Boers were unable to retain 
their prisoners, so that the substantial fruits of their 
enterprise were small, but it forms none the less one 
more of those incidents which may cause us to respect 
our enemy and to be critical towards ourselves.* 

In the last few months of the year some of those 
corps which had served their time or which were needed 
elsewhere were allowed to leave the seat of war. By 
the middle of November the three different corps of the 
City Imperial Yolunteers, the two Canadian contingents, 
Lumsden’s Horse, the Composite Regiment of Guards, 
six hundred Australians, A battery R.H.A., and the 
volunteer companies of the regular regiments, were all 
homeward bound. This loss of several thousand veteran 
troops before the war was over was to be deplored, and 
though unavoidable in the case of volunteer contingents, it 
is difficult to explain where regular troops are concerned. 
Early in the new year the Government was compelled 
to send out strong reinforcements to take their place. 

Early in December Lord Boborts also left the country, 
to take over the duties of Commander-in-Chief. High 
as bis reputation stood when, in January, he landed at 
Gape Town, it is safe to say that it had been immensely 

' Considering that Major Stapolton Cotton was himself wounded in 
thxne {deoee during the action (one of these wounds being in the heed), 
he hfw hard measure in being deprived of his oominission bp a 
coart-nuuUsJ which sat eight months after the event. It is to be 
eamesdy hdped that there may be some revision of this Hetere sentence. 
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wihaintefed tt^hen, ten mbiitTin latef '/ ^ 
gu!irter-deek of the 'Canada* the Table MontMii 
growing dimmer in the distance. H'd found a lerieB 
disoonnected operations, in which we Were ttttifbrmly 
worsted. He speedily converted them into a series of 
connected operations in which we were almost uniformly 
successful. Proceeding to the front at the beginning of 
February, within a fortnight he had relieved Kimberley, 
within a month he had destroyed Cronje’s force, and 
within six weeks he was in Bloemfontein. Then, after 
a six weeks’ halt which could not possibly have been 
shortened, he made another of his tiger leaps, and 
within a month had occupied Johannesburg and Pre- 
toria From that moment the issue of the campaign 
was finally settled, and though a third leap was needed, 
which carried him to Komatipoort, and though brave 
and obstinate men might still struggle against their 
destiny, he had done what was essential, and the rest, 
however difficult, was only the detail of the campaign. 
A kindly gentleman, as well as a great soldier, his 
nature revolted from all harshness, and a worse man 
might have been a better leader in the last hopeless 
phases of the war. He remembered, no doubt, hoW 
Grant had given Lee’s army their horses, but Lee ^at 
the time had been thoroughly beaten, and hiS men 'had 
laid down their arms. A similar boon to the paHially 
conqnez^d Boers led to very different restdts, and’ ibie 
prolongation of the war is largely due to this bci^Of 
clemency. At the same time political and militthy 
considerations Wete opposed to eaeh othitt' npdn 
point, and his moral position in the uit'^ Karther 
measure is thei> stronger since a Mky 
had bceit tHta'Mtid mM. Iitfra'mtaMt' MtiiitM t<i 
London with the respect and lots of fait Mdfeirt 'dnd df 
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hifl fellow-countrymen. A passage from his farewell 
address to his troops may ^ow the qualities which 
endeared him to them : — 

* The service which the South African Force has per- 
formed is, 1 venture to think, unique in the annals of 
war, inasmuch as it has been absolutely almost incessant 
for a whole year, in some cases for more than a year. 
There has been no rest, no days off to recruit, no going 
into winter quarters, as in other campaigns which have 
extended over a long period. For months together, in 
fierce heat, in biting cold, in pouring rain, you, my 
eomrades, have marched and fought without halt, and 
bivouacked without shelter from the elements. You 
frequently have had to continue marching with your 
clothes in rags and your boots without soles, time being 
of such consequence that it was impossible for you to 
remain long enough in one place to refit. When not 
engaged in actual battle you have been continually shot 
at from behind kopjes by invisible enemies to whom 
every inch of the country was familiar, and who, from 
the peculiar nature of the country, were able to inflict 
severe punishment while perfectly safe themselves. You 
have forced your way through dense jungles, over preci- 
pitous mountains, through and over which with infinite 
manual labour you have had to drag heavy guns and 
ox-wagons. You have covered with almost incredible 
speed enormous distances, and that often on very short 
supplies of food. You have endured the sufferings in- 
evitable in war to sick and wounded men far from the 
base, without a murmur and even with cheerfulness.’ 

The words reflect honour both upon the troops 
addressed and upon the man who addressed them* 
Fran the middle of December 1900 Lord Kitchener tpofc 
over tbeoonitrol of the campaign. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


THE SECOND INVASION OP CAPE COLONt 
(DECEMBER 1000-APBIL 1901) 

During the whole war the task of the British had been 
made very much more difficult by the openly expressed 
sympathy with the Boers from the political association 
known as the Afrikander Bond» which either inspired 
or represented the views which prevailed among 
the great majority of the Dutch inhabitants of Cape 
Colony. How strong was this rebel impulse may be 
gauged by the fact that in some of the border dis^ets 
no less than ninety per cent, of the voters joined the 
Boer invaders upon the occasion of their first entrance 
into the Colony. It is not pretended that these men 
suffered from any political grievances whatever, and 
their action is to be ascribed partly to a natural sym- 
pathy with their northern kinsmen, and partly to racial 
ambition and to personal dislike to their British neigh- 
bours. The liberal British policy towards the natiTee 
had especially alienated the Dutch, and had made as 
well-marked a line of cleavage in South Africa as the 
slave question had done in the States of the Union. 

With the turn of the war the discontent in Gape 
Colony became less obtrusive, if not less abnte, but in 
the later monthe of the year 1900 it iUciieaBed to a 
degr^ whkh beeame dangerous. The fact of thefarm-* 
burning in the conquered countries, and the fiction 
of outrages by the British troops, raised a storm of 
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indignation. The annexation of the Bepublics, meaning 
the final disappearance of any Dntoh flag fi*om South 
Africa, was a racial humiliation which was bitterly 
resented. The Dutch papers became very violent, and 
the farmers much excited. The agitation culminated in 
a conference at Worcester upon December 6th, at which 
some thousands of delegates were present. It is sugges- 
tive of the Imperial nature of the struggle that the 
assembly of Dutch Afrikanders was carried out under 
the muzsles of Canadian artillery, and closely watched 
by Australian cavalry. Had violent words transfcHrmed 
themselves into deeds, all was ready for the crisis. 

Fortunately the good sense of the assembly prevailed, 
and the agitation, though bitter, remained within those 
wide limits which a British constitution permits. Three 
resolutions were passed, one asking that the wstr be 
ended, a second that the independence of the Bepublics 
be restored, and a third protesting against the actions of 
Sir Alfred Milner. A deputation which carried these to 
the Governor received a courteous but an uncompromising 
reply. Sir Alfred Milner pointed out that the Home 
Government, all the great Colonies, and half the Cape 
were unanimous in their policy, and that it was folly to 
imagin e that it could be reversed on account of a local 
agitation. All were agreed in the desire to end the war, 
bat the last way of bringing this about was by encouraging 
desperate men to go on fighting in a hopbless eattse. 
Such wee the general nature of the Governor’s reply, 
wfikfa was« as might be expected, entirely endorsed by 
the Bvitifih Government and people. 

Had De Wet, in> the operations which have aktoady 
been deeeribed,* evuded Charles Knox and etdesed the 
OnaiHgB HtvoTyfkts entraaee into the Colony wenU have 
been eynelirODoas with to oongress at Worcester, and 
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the situation would hare become Uioiie acute. This 
peril was fortunately averted. The ugitation 
Colony suggested to the Boer leaders^ however, that here 
was an untouched recruiting ground, and that small 
mobile invading parties might gather strength and 
become formidable. It was obvious, also, that by 
enlarging the field of operations the difficulties of the 
British Commaiider-in-ehief would be very mueh in- 
creased, and the pressure upon the Boer guerillas in the 
Eepublics relaxed. Therefore, in spite of De Wet's 
failure to penetrate the Colony, several smaller bands 
under less-known leaders were despatched over the 
Orange River. With the help of the information and 
the supplies furnished by the local farmers, these bands 
wandered for many months over the great expanse of the 
Colony, taking refuge, when hard pressed, among the 
mountain ranges. They moved swiftly about, obtaining 
remounts from their friends, and avoiding everything in 
the nature of an action, save when the odds were over- 
whelmingly in their favour. Numerous small posts or 
patrols cut off, many skirmishes, and one or two railway 
smashes were the fruits of this invasion, which lasted 
till the end of the war, and kept the Colony in an extreme 
state of unrest during that period. A short account 
must be given here of the movement and exploits of theiie 
hostile bands, avoiding, as far as possible, that catalogue 
of obscure *fonteins' and 'kops’ which mark their 
progress. ^ 

The invasion was conducted by two main bodies, 
which shed off numerous small raiding parties. Of tiiese 
two, one operated on the western side of the OoLony, 
reaching the sea-ooast in the Clanwilliam district, «nd 
attaining a point which is leas than a ^hundared mileslroiii^ 
Capetown. The other penetrated even more deeply downf 
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the centre of the Colony, reaching almost to the sea in 
the Mossel Bay direction. Yet the incnrsion, although 
so far-reaching, had small effect, since the invaders held 
nothing save the ground on which they stood, and won 
their way, not by victory, but by the avoidance of 
danger. Some recruits were won to their cause, but they 
do not seem at that time to have been more than a few 
hundreds in number, and to have been drawn for the 
most part from the classes of the community which had 
least to lose and least to offer. 

The Western Boers were commanded by Judge 
Hertzog of the Free State, having with him Brand, the son 
of the former president, and about twelve hundred well- 
mounted men. Crossing the Orange River at Sand Drift, 
north of Colesberg, upon December IGth, they paused at 
Eameelfontein to gather up a famall post of thirty yeomen 
and guardsmen under Lieutenant Fletcher, the well- 
known oar. Meeting with a stout resistance, and learning 
that British forces were already converging upon them, 
they abandoned the attacL, and turning away from 
Colesberg they headed west, cutting the railway line 
twenty miles to the north of De Aar. On the 22nd they 
occupied Britstown, which is eighty miles inside the 
border, and on the same day they captured a small body 
of yeomanry who had been following them. These 
prisoners were released again some days later. Taking 
a sweep round towards Frieska and Strydenburg, they 
pushed south again. At the end of the year Hertzog’s 
column was 150 miles deep in the Colony, sweeping 
through the barren and thinly-inhabited western lands, 
beading apparently for Fraserburg and Beaufort West. 

The second column was commanded by Eritzinger, a 
bnif^r of Zaitron, in the Orange Biver Colony. His 
force was about 800 strong. Crossing the border at 
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Ehenoster Hoek upon December 16th, they pushed for 
Burghersdorp, but were headed off by a British column. 
Passing through Yenterstad, they made for Steynsberg, 
fighting two indecisive skirmishes with small British 
forces. The end of the year saw them crossing the rail- 
road at Sherburne, north of Eosmead Junction, where 
they captured a train as they passed, containing some 
Colonial troops. At this time they were a hundred miles 
inside the Colony, and nearly three hundred from 
Hertzog’s western column. 

In the meantime Lord Kitchener, who had descended 
for a few days to De Aar, had shown great energy in 
organising small mobile columns which should follow 
and, if possible, destroy the invaders. Martial law was 
proclaimed in the parts of the Colony affected, and as 
the invaders came further south the utmost enthusiasm 
was shown by the loyalists, who formed themselves 
everywhere into town guards. The existing Colonial 
regiments, such as Brabant’s, the Imperial and South 
African Light Horse — Thorneycroft’s, Bimington’s, and 
the others — had already been brought up to strength 
again, and now two new regiments were ad<M, 
Kitchener’s Bodyguard and Kitchener’s Fighting Scouts, 
the latter being raised by Johann Colenbrander, 
who had made a name for himself in the Rhodesian 
wars. At this period of the war between twenty and 
thirty thousand Cape colonists were under arms. Many 
of these were untrained levies, but they poBsessed the 
martial spirit of the race, and they set free more- 
seasoned troops for other duties. 

It will be most convenient and least obscure to 
follow the movements of the western force (HertEOg's), 
3nd afterwards to consider those of the eastern 
(Kritzinger’s). The opening of the year saw the mobile 
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column of Free Staters 150 miles over the border, 
pushing swiftly south oTer the barren surface of the 
E^aroo. It is a country of scattered farms and scanty 
population; desolate plains curving upwards until they 
rise into still more desolate mountain ranges. Moving 
in a very loose formation over a wide front, the Boers 
swept southwards. On or about January 4th they 
to(d£ possession of the small town of Calvinia, which 
remained their headquarters for more than a month. 
From this point their roving bands made their way as 
far as the sea-coast in the Olanwilham direction, for 
they expected at Lambert’s Bay to meet with a vessel 
with mercenaries and guns from Europe. They pushed 
their outposts also as far as Sutherland and Beaufort 
West in the south. On January 15th strange horse- 
men were seen hovering about the line at Touws Biver, 
and the citizens of Cape Town learned with amazement 
that the war had been carried to within a hundred miles 
of their own doors. 

Whilst the Boers were making this daring raid a 
force consisting of several mobile columns was being 
organised by General Settle to arrest and finally to 
repd the western invasion. The larger body was under 
the command of Colonel De Lisle, an officer who brought 
to the operations of war the same energy and thorough- 
ness with which he had made the polo team of an infantry 
regiment the champions of the whole British Army. 
His troops consisted of the 6th Mounted Infantry, the 
New South Wales Mounted Infantry, the Irish Yeo- 
manry, a section of B battery EJ1.A., and a pom-pom. 
With this small but mobile and hardy force he threw 
himself in front of Hertzog’s line of advance. On 
Ja^nary 13th he occupied £iquetburg» eighty miles 
south of ihe, Boer headquartms. On the 2drd he was 
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at Clanwilliam, liity miles south-west of them. To his 
right were three other small British eolnmns amder 
Bethune, Thomeyoroft, and Henniker, the latter rest- 
ing upon the railway at Matjesfontein, and the whole 
line extending over 120 nules — barring the southern 
path to the invaders. 

Though Hertzog at Oalvinia and De Lisle at Glan*^ 
william were only fifty miles apart, the intervening 
country is among the most broken and mountainous in 
South Africa. Between the two points, and nearer to 
De Lisle than to Hertzog, flows the Doorn Biver. The 
Boers advancing from Galvinia came into touch with the 
British scouts at this point, and drove them in upon 
January 2l8t. On the 28th De Lisle, having been rein- 
forced by Bethune’s column, was able at last to take the 
initiative. Bethune’s force consisted mainly of Goloniale, 
and included Kitchener’s Fighting Scouts, the Cape 
Mounted Police, Cape Mounted Bifles, Brabant’s Horse, 
and the Diamond Field Horse. At the end of January 
the united forces of Bethune and of De Lisle advanced 
upon Galvinia. The difliculties lay rather in the im- 
passable country than in the resistance of an enemy 
who was determined to refuse battle. On February fith, 
after a fine march, De Lisle and his men took possession 
of Oalvinia, which had been abandoned by the Boecs. 
11 is painful to add that during the month that they 
had held the town they a])pear to have behaved with 
gieat harshness, especially to the Kaffirs. The flogging 
and shooting of a coloured man named Esau forms one 
more incident in the dark story of the Boer and his 
relations to the native. 

The British were now sweeping north on a very 
extended front. Golenbrander had oocnpied Yen Bhyiis 
Dorp, to the east of Galvinia, while BethoiM's foroe-was 
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Operating to the west of it. De Lisle hardly halted at 
Galvinia, bat pushed onwards to Williston, covering 
seventy-two miles of broken country in forty-eight hours, 
one of the most amazing performances of the war. Quick 
as he was, the Boers were quicker still, and during his 
northward march he does not appear to have actually come 
into contact with them. Their line of retreat lay through 
Carnarvon, and upon February 22nd they crossed the 
railway line to the north of De Aar, and joined upon 
February 26th the new invading force under De Wet, 
who had now crossed the Orange Biver. De Lisle, who 
had passed over five hundred miles of barren country 
since he advanced from Fiquetburg, made for the rail- 
way at Victoria West, and was despatched from that 
place on February 22nd to the scene of action in the 
north. From all parts Boer and Briton were con- 
centrating in their effort to aid or to repel the inroad 
of the famous guerilla. 

Before describing this attempt it would be well to 
trace the progress of the eastern invasion (Kritzinger's), 
a movement which may be treated rapidly, since it led to 
no particular military result at that time, though it 
lasted long after Hertzog’s force had been finally 
dissipated. Several small columns, those of Williams, 
Byng, Grenfell, and Lowe, all under the direction of 
Haig, were organised to drive back these commandos ; 
but so nimble were the invaders, so vast the distances 
and BO broken the country, that it was seldom that the 
forces came into contact. The operations were con- 
ducted over a portion of the Colony which is strongly 
Dutch in sympathy, and the enemy, though they do not 
appear to have obtained any large number of recruits, 
were able to gather stores, horses, and information 
whererer they went. 
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' Whoi last 9!x^nti6ned Ei^ifezingeir’s men had oroteed 
the te.il^y nbrth of Udmnead on Deoembei* 30tb, atid 
held^h^ a train containing some Colonial ttootie.’ 
then onirardB a part of them remained in the MiddhU- 
bnrg and G-raaf-Beinet districts, while pai^ mO^ed 
towards the south. On January 11th there was a sharp 
skirmish near Murraysburg, in which Byng^a cdlnhiik 
was engaged, at the cost of twenty oasoahies, all of 
BrabanVs or the South African Light Horse. On the 
IGth a very rapid movement towards the south began. 
On that date Boers appeared at Aberde^, and on the 
18th at Willowmore, having covered seventy miles in 
two days. Their long, thin line was shredded out ovek 
160 miles, and from Maraisburg, in the north, tO 
Uniondale, which is only thirty miles from the coast, 
there was rnmonr of their presence. In this wild dis* 
triot and in that of Oudtshooru the Boer vanguard 
flitted in and out of the hills, Haig’s column striving 
hard to bring them to an action. Bo well-informed were 
the inTaders that they were always able to avoid ihe 
British conccTitrations, while if a British outpost O0 
patrol was left exposed it was fortunate if it esciped 
disaster. On February Gth a small body of twenty^fiivis 
of the 7th King's Dragoon Guards and of the TiTsst 
Australiane, under Captain Oliver, were overwibehnsdot 
Klipplaat, after a very flne defence, in which they heldf 
their own against 200 Boers for eight honrs^ and losh 
nearly fifty per cent, of their number. On l^e Ifithl 
a pitrut' of yeomanry was surprised and taken naan 
Willowmore. i I' 

'> The looming ol Do Wet had evident^ beentfiajiigiMil 
far all lihe Boer raiders ito eonoentrate^ for in the isaaigidr 
week’of f'ahruaary Kritsinger also began to fhll bkekt) id 
Heitzog had. done in i, the west, followed obselyjil^ 4 m( 
c p p 
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Britiidi oolomns. He di4 oot^ hewev^r, aotaally join 

Wet, and Im eraenation of the cpnntvy wae aevar 
complete, ae ^as the case with Hertaog’a force. Or^ the 
19th Eritainger was at Bethesda, with Gorringe and 
Lowe at his heels. On the 28rd an important ^railway 
bridge at Fish Biver, north of Cradook, was attacked, 
bat the attempt was foiled by the resistance of a handfol 
of Gape Police and Lancasters. On March 6th a party 
of Botf s occupied the village of Pearston, capturing a 
few rifles and some ammunition. On the same date 
there was a skirmish between Colonel Parsons's colomn 
and a party of the enemy to the north of Aberdeen. 
The main body of the invading force appears to have 
been lurking in this neighbourhood, as they were able 
upon April 7th to cut off a strong British patrol, consist* 
iag of a hundred Lancers and Yeomanry, seventy-five of 
whom remained as temporary prisoners in the hands of 
the enemy. With this success we may for the time 
leave Eritzinger and his lieutenant, Scheepers, who com* 
manded that portion of his force which had penetrated 
to the aonth of the Colony. 

The two invasions which have been here described, 
that of Hertzog in the west and of Eritzinger in the 
nddlands, would appear in themselves to be unimportant 
mfEtary operations, since they were carried out by small 
bodies of men whose policy was rather to avoid than to 
overcome resistance. Their importance, howevec, is doe 
to the lact that they were really the foEerunnara of a 
move fanportant moarsion upon the part ol Be Wet. 
The object of these two bands of raiders was to spy .out 
llm so that on the arrival of the main hodf all 
M^bsbes^y for that gene]»l rising of their kinsmitt 
In UMi Colimy which was the last chance, aotol whmingf 
hilt of prbfongiiig the war. Jt must be eo nfo n r od thoV 
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however iinioh ibeirteMon a]|^nietf o( Al Oofveziii 

ment nnder which they lived^ HhwOteptf 

Dutch bad been dmeliy, ihoog&uha^okhbbijihitriln^ttie 
course of the war. The appearance of so po|mlar a 
leader as De Wet with a few thousand veterans in ihd 
very heart of their country might have stretched Atuir 
patience to the breaking-point. Inflamed, aa they were» 
by that racial hatred which had always smouldered, an^ 
had now been fanned into a blase by the sptebhes of 
their leaders and by the fictions of their newSpapersi 
they were ripe for mischief, while they had before their 
eyes an object-lesson of the impotence of our military^ 
system in those small bands who had kept the country 
in a ferment for so long. All was propitions, therefiMPCi 
for the attempt which Steyn and De Wei were about 
make to carry the war into the enemy’s oountryi 

We last saw De Wet when, after a long ehase^lialiad- 
been headed back from the Orange Biver, and, wimfl&g' 
clear from Knox’s pursuit, had in the third week <d 
December passed successfully through the British eordon 
between Thabanchu and Ladybrand. Theuce he made 
his way to Benekal, and proceeded, in spite of the rfmisiny 
which he had bad, to recruit and recuperate hk 
amasing way which a Boer army has. There is nofoM 
BO easy to drive and so difficult to destroy. The BrtUsb^ 
columns still kept in touch with De Wet, but found i!t* 
impossible to bring him to an aetien in *ibe diffic<dk 
district to which he had withdrawn. Hit fordt> hid s^ 
up into numerous smaller bodies, capable ot tehnl&U 
at a signal from their leader. Thesb scaileiWfMiM. 
>uubile at ever, vanished If seriously attinel^ 

^Mnly on iha ^ert to pouaee upon say 
whM migiit be overpowered b^re Wsiditeiute 
wtm, Bach an opportemity came W Ihe^ oomniandb' 
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lad fay .Phillip Botha, and theTesnltimB anotItOf fMitty 
MTOYBa ie the Botkh anas. 

Upon Xaaliiary Rrd Oolonel Wfaite’e small eoltmfti 
iras pneihing &otrth«‘iD eo^psraiidn with those of Knos, 
Pilcher, and the others. Upon that date it had reached 
a point jtfst north of Lindley, a district which has tierrer 
faaen a fortunate one for the invaders. A patrol of 
Kitchener's newly raised bodyguard, under Colonel 
X«aing, 120 strong, was sent forward to reconnoitre upon 
the road from Lindley to Beitz. 

The scouting appears to liave been negligently done, 
there being only two men out upon each flank. The 
little force walked into ono of those horse^shoe positions 
\ 7 hi 0 h the Boers love, and learned by a sudden volley 
fiom a < kraal upon their right that the enemy was 
present ia strength. On attempting to withdraw it was 
instantly evident that the Boers were on all sides aud 
in the rear with a force which numbered at least five to 
(me. The camp of the main column was only four 
miles away, however, and the bodyguard, having sent 
messages of their precarious position, did aU they could 
to make a defence until help could reach them. Colonel 
Lsopg had fallen, shot through the heart, but found a 
gallairt BucoasBor in young Naime, the adjutant. ' Part 
of tfae force had thrown themselvos, under Nairne and 
3^1aa» into a donga, which gave some aludtor from the 
bullets. The others, under Captain Batters^ 
hil4 rto rqmed kraal. The Boers poshed fAie 
a^^ck ysrr raptdiy^ however, and were soon able with 
taMr aeperior aumbet e to send a raking fire down tfah 
msde it a 'perfect deadiytrap. 
laggard •reinforeementa wouM eonici up, 
S^nTtV/pm^held desperately on ; but both jiii the Miail 
fisfA m fha.doaga their numbem were 'frovl^adinuteito^ 
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niBute diminiajbiog. Tiiare waa m 
and no white flag, for, when fifty par iMntf ol tW 
were down, the Boera eloaed in swiftlj and r^al^d the 
pofiition* Philip Botha, the brother ef the C|Ol^mAn^ 
dant, who led the Boers, behaved with fsoiirte^ rand 
humanity to the survivors ; but many of the wonndB were 
inflicted with those horrible explosive and . e^ansive 
miseileB, the use of which among civilised combatante 
should nqw and always be a capital offence. To disabts 
one’s adversary is a painful necessity of warfare, bat 
nothing can excuse the wilful mutilation and torture 
which is inflicted by these brutal devices. 

* How many of you are there ? ’ asked Botha. * A 
hundred,’ said an officer. * It is not true. There are 
one hundred and twenty. 1 counted you as you came 
along.’ The answer of the Boer leader shows how 
carefully the small force had been nursed untjd it wai 
in an impossible position. The margin was a niacrow 
one, however, for within fifteen minutes of the disaeter 
White’s guns were at work. There may be some quea^ 
tion as to whether the rescuing force could have qome 
sooner, but there can be none as to the resistance of 
the bodyguard. They held out to the last . cartridge 
Colonel Laing and three officers with sixteen man wem 
killed, four oflicers and twenty>two men wero WfmpdoA* 
The high proportion of fatal casualties oani mdir be 
explained by the deadly character of the Boo? huUotA 
Hardly a single horse of the bodyguard waP lefttWr 
wounded, and the profit to the victorsa sinee th^<Wero 
unable to carry away their prisoners, lay entineiff VP the 
csiriiured rifles. It is worthy of reqoiri that thP 
wounded ofore deppatehed ito'BhUbiron w4hmt /guard 
%oagh} the Huer flvrces., That they lanrured 
mmdaited^ jp dua to the forbeamm of the anefpy Md 
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'divdrg^^ Sw^on-Oft^k 
UMimikttM tlrti womiy*. 

tiMwiraM by this tnnal! stiedeBS,’ and Eftiltttilttted 
by Hertaog and Ktltzingier bad BUboeedad 

In ^panatrating the Oolony without disaster, De Wet 
new ^^repared to follow them. British soouts to the 
acxrth of Kroenstad reported horsemen riding soulb and 
oast, aemetimes alone, sometimes m small parties 
They were recruits going to swell the forces of De Wet. 
On January 28rd five hundred men crossed the line, 
journeying in the same direction. Before the end of 
the month, having gathered together about 2,600 men 
With fresh horses at the Doornberg, twenty miles north 
of Winburg, the Boer leader was ready for one of his 
Ugbtning treks once more. On January 28th he broke 
south through the British net, which appears to have 
had more meshes than cord. Fassiug the Bloemfontein- 
La^^and line at Israel Poor! he swept southwards, 
wMi British columns still wearily trailing behind him, 
ifte honest bulldogs panting after a greyhound. 

‘ Before ftfilowing him upon this new venture it is 
heoessary to say a few words about that peace move- 
ment in tbs Boer States to which some allusion has 
■Irsady been made. On December 20th Lord Kitehener 
baddiSiied^ aprociamation which was intended to have 
Wletbfoct ef^ affording protection to those burghers who 
4tidro4 to eoase >fighting, but who were unable tO do so 
wUhtbli imnxrrhig the enmity of their irreconeilalUe 
btettkfefii is^bbreby notified,’ said the dooomont, 
Mb in tMSgberiiliot if this date they vofonttlrily 
e m ke wder^tissy* wia be oHowed to live with their ftWbilfes 
ftt^wrttioMft dnagcM tblil*' such time as the' gimtflla 
eaftttd on wifi admit of thtfr^be- 
'jUI iHwek 
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tfrOQglii ^ All ^ time of tbe fiorreEtder ol witib togbeiA 
win be reepeeted and paid for if reqiU0itioBad.*i * Vhis 
wise and Nberal offer was sedtiloaBly ooBeeaM from 
thev men by tbe leaders of tbe ffghtiog eonMBidea, 
bnt iris largely taken adrantage of by those Boers la 
whom it was oonreyed. Boer refugee camps wero 
formed at Pretoria, Johannesburg, Kroonstad, Bloetsa* 
fontein, Warrenton, and other points, to which by 
degrees the whole civil population came to be trans- 
ferred. It was the reconcentrado system of Cuba over 
again, with the essential difference that the guests of 
the British Government were well fed and well treated 
during their detention. Within a few mcmths tiie camps 
had 50,000 inmates. 

It was natural that some of these people, having 
etperiOneed the amenity of British rule, and being eon- 
vineed of the hopelessness of the strugg^, should desire 
to convey their feelings to their friends and relatiosB in 
the held. Both in the Transvaal and in the Orange 
Biver Colony Peace Committees were formed, whicdi 
endeavoured to persuade their countrymen to bow to 
the inevitable. A remarkable letter was published from 
Piet de Wet, a man who had fought bravely ibr the 
Boer oause, to his brother, the famous geneluA. ^ WhMi 
is better fbr the Bepublics,’ he asked, * to cbnitintio tte 
struggle and run the risk of total ruin as anstticn, or 
to submit ? Could we for a momeili tirink of ikkkig 
•bask the country if it were offered to uS, wiA thOttsilidB 
Of psople to ho supported by a 'QovernUMttt whkh' has 
hot a farthing? . . . Put patsionate fOeHufasiAo fSFa 
moment affd use eommon^senso, and yon wihtfMii hgme 
'With me ihat ^ best thing for the peOfAe-mid Abe 
ih,>to be lojid to ihd new go muawn t, 
wad' ^ ffst reepoBsible goverhmsiht. . . Afhwald'^tlle 
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waf ^ntinae a few months longer the nation will become 
€f0 poor that they will be the working olaes in theeoonjbp^^ 
and disappear as a nation in the future. . . . Tj^ 
British are convinced that they have conquered the hmd 
and its peq)le, and consider the matter ended^ and they 
only try to treat magnanimously those who are con- 
tinuing the struggle in order to prevent unnecessary 
bloodshed.' 

Such were the sentiments of those of the burghers 
who were in favour of peace. Their eyes had been 
opened and their bitterness was transi^rred from the 
British Government to those individual Britons who, 
partly from idealism and partly from party passion, bad 
encouraged them to their undoing. But their attempt 
to convey their feelings to their countrymen in the field 
ended in tragedy. Two of their number, Morgendaal and 
Wessels, who had journeyed to De Wet’s camp, were 
condemned to death by order of that leader. In the 
case of Morgendaal the execution actually took place, 
and seems to have been attended by brutal circum- 
stances, the man having been thrashed with a sjanrbok 
before being put to death. The ciroumstanoes are still 
surrounded by such obscurity that it is impossible ip 
say whether the message of the peace envoys was .to tbp 
General himself or to the men under his command. . In 
the> former case the man was murdered. In the latter 
the Boer leader was within his rights, though tbe rights 
may have been harshly construed and brutally enforced. 

On January l^tb* in the aot of breaking apijdhi Be 
Wet’s lorce, or a portion of it, bad a sharp bmsh^witb'e 
small Bsiiish oolnmn (Crewe’s) at Tabaksbmgr whieh 
lias abciut dbrty miles north-es^t of Bloemfontoin* alibis 
wMiomf seven hundred strong, found itself Buddepjjjr 
in tbs fxeeence of u very superior body of tibe enep^ 
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and had fiome difficulty in extricating UseU./ A poin- 
pom waB lost in this affair. Crewe fell hack upon Knox* 
and the combined columns made for Bloesafisotciui, 
whence they could use the rails for their tanaport 
De Wet meanwhile moved south as far as Smithfiel4> 
and then, detaching several small bodies to divert ^the 
attention of the British, he struck due west, and crossed 
the track between Springfontein and Jagersfoniteia 
road, capturing the usual supply train as he passed* 
On February 9th he had reached PhilippoliSk well ahead 
of the British pursuit, and spent a day or two in making 
his final arrangements before carrying the war over the 
border. His force consisted at this time of nearly 81,000 
men, with two 15-pounders, one pom-pom, and one 
maxim. The garrisons of all the towns in the soutlv 
west of the Orange Biver Colony had been removed 
in accordance with the policy of concentration* so 
Be Wet found himself for the moment in a friendly 
country. « 

The British, realising how serious a situatioB mighjt 
arise should Be Wet succeed in penetrating the Cok^ny 
and in joining Hertzog and Kritzinger, made every>s0oirt 
both to head him off and to bar his return, Oeneiici 
Lyttelton at Naauwpoort directed the operatioiiSM.a^id 
the possession of the railway line enabled him to 
centrate his columns rapidly at the point of danger. 
On February 11th Be Wet forded the Orange iBiver ed 
Zand Brift, and found himself once more upon Botieh 
territory* Lyttelton’s plan of campaign appam do 
have been to .allow Be Wet to come some .difttanea 
south, and then, to hold him in front by Be.Liela> fwOt 
while a number of small mobile columns under Flnmei;, 
GiAbbe,r J^itenwker« Betbune, Haig, and TboraayfWOi^ 
shpu^ slstphurd him behind* On crossing, at 
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' 0 B 09 wesiwiardti, where, upon Febrtiary 1^, 

JPlttDier’fl eokittn, ooneistiag of the Queensland Mounted 
<inlaiitJry, ' the Imperial Busmen, and part of ^ the 
'King’s Ikagoon Guards, eame into touch with his Tear- 
^FBard4 All day upon the 18th and 14th, amid terrific 
tain, Plumer’s hardy troopers followed close upon the 
anemy, gleaning a few ammunition wagons, a maxim, 
and some prisoners. The invaders crossed the railway 
-line near Houtnek, to the north of De Aar, in the early 
^bours of the 15tb, moving upon a front of six or eight 
miles. Two armoured trains from the north and the 
south closed in upon him as he passed, Plumer still 
thundered in his rear, and a small column under Crabbe 
eame pressing from the south. This sturdy Colonel of 
^knnadiers had already been wounded four times in the 
War, so that he might be excused if he felt some per- 
sonal as well as patriotic reasons for pushing a relent- 
less pursuit. On crossing the railroad De Wet tmmed 
furioudy upon his pursuers, and, taking an excellent 
pasitioii upon a line of kopjes rising ont of the huge 
expanse of the Karoo, he fought a stubborn rearguard 
fidien. m order to give time for his convoy to get ahead. 
^He^waa hustled off the hills, however, the Anstralte 
Bushmen with great dadi carrying the central kopje, 
wad the guns driving the invaders to the westwa^. 
•Leaving all his wagons and his reserve ammunitfetn 
Mlkfdliiitt, the guerilla chief struck north-west, moving 
wHih^ ' great ‘Swiftness, but never succeeding in shahfeg 
'Off flmtleS's pursuit. The weather oemtmued, hOWovor, 
Wi bowtroeiouB, rain and haii falling with ouch vioisfliee 
4iliM‘tho4iie»ses could hardly be induced tofiiecltk ^Por 
41 week ttie two sodden,* sleepless, mud-spMied liMIe 
onwarde over the Karoo. Pe Wet paMod 
omdttWks through BtrydoBhtn^, poet ' Ho p ot OWi ty Offd 
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bwoilon ffiih ite nam to pennit Of itioaMMfilg. 
iifOB thalMhrd, aftorauiMrcl^of l»vty^te'i^klPOlir’#l, 
Fhnkier mn into him onoe ttofe, hM 
irery littlo fighting^ a fifteexi-powidor, t>om^-pom, %1M 
olOBO on to a hundred prisoners. 811pt>ing' alm,f to ^ 
east, De Wet upon February 24th oroSsOd the roHrohd 
agiun between Kranknil and Orange Hirer Stftfihii, %Mh 
Thomeyoroft's column hard upon his heels. The Bobr 
leader was now more anxious to escape from the Goleny 
than ever he had been to enter it, and he rushed dis- 
tractedly from point to point, endeavouring to find a ford 
over the great turbid river which cut him off frbm his 
own country. Here he was joined by Hertsogfs oom- 
mando with a number of invaluable spare horsei. ft'ls 
said also that he had been able to get remounts in She 
Hopeiown district, which had not been deared^an 
emiseicm for which, it is to be hoped, someone fans been 
held responsible. The Boer ponies, used to the sueeuletit 
graeees of the veldt, could make nothing of the rank 
Karoo, and had 00 fallen away that an enorteas 
advantage should have rested with the pursuers hadill- 
luok and had management not combined to entthle ^fhe 
invadere to renew their mobility at the very dbottMUft 
when Phimer's horses were dropping dead under fMr 
riders. 

The fioer force was now so scattered that, 
the adtent of Hertsog, l>e Wet hadf fewer miii^ with Idm 
than idien he entered the Colony^ Soveral hUUfirodS 
hud been taken prisoners, many had desSrtedl nndWfo^ 
tiad hben kiHedr* >lt uas ho^ now Urdi'^thd^ fittMe 
force might be oapturcldViSKi TlfovaeymfNi^^Mfh^^ 
Efomsflnu^peaid other columhs^iNtto ekudua in 
wpooi hnlaysitlile tliS'fwelttn<lfo#>SIIIU tud^WtelMil. 
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TJieiA WM ft aii^en drop in the flood, iumeiffr i oneifoni 
bMame pftesfthle, aad oTor it, upon the Uet dftp^of 
February, Pe Wet and hie bedraggled, dispiritad icoBb- 
jftando escaped to their own country. There was etill a 
isting in his tail, however; for upon that very day a 
portion of his force succeeded in capturing siaty and 
hilling or wounding twenty of Colenbrander's new regi- 
ment, Kitidiener's Fighting Scouts. On the other handf 
De Wet was Anally relieved upon the same dayiof all 
care upon the score of his guns, as the last of them was 
most gallantly captured by Captain DalLmore and fifteen 
lYictorians, who at the same time brought in thirty^tiuree 
Beer prisoners. The net result of Be Wet’s invasioo 
was that he gained nothing, and that he lost about lonr 
thousand horses, all his guns, all his convoy, and some 
thi^ee hundred of his men. 

Once safely in his own country again, the guerilla chi^f 
pursued his way northwards with his usual celerity and 
success. The moment that it was certain that ]>e Wet 
had escaped, the indefatigable Plumer, wiry, tenacious 
mao, had been sent off by train to Springfontein, 
while Betbune’s column followed direct. This latter 
force crossed the Orange Biver bridge and marched 
upon Luskboff and Fauresmitb. At the latter town 
t|uy overtook Flumer, who was again bard upoui the 
heels of De Wet. Together they ran him across .the 
Biet Biver and north to Petrusburg, until they gave it 
up as h<^cs8 upon finding that, with only ti fifty 
foUawers, be had crossed the Moddev Biver at Ahram's 
Bua a h There they abandoned the chase and fell back 
ppen Bloemfontein to refit and prepare foret freshefart 
to UHR fk>wB their elusive enemy* 

While Pinmer and Bethuna were foUowing niKAithP 
tsaekpf J>e Wet until be left . them hflhiuA 
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IMdei, JiigrttaUDn ma .miDg th* iBumcrowi ^eolmiili 
which wMi ready to his^haad in efiectiagadciva'ttp the 
BontlMaeteraBectiim of the Orange^Biveh^ Oolonyidl^at 
disheerteiuDg to remember that all thk large etretdh el 
country had from April to November been as peaeefhl 
and almost as prosperous as Kent or Yorkshire# ^ New 
the intrusion of the guerilla bands, and the pressure put 
by them upon the farmers, had raised the whole country 
once again, and the work of pacification had to be set 
about once more, with harsher measures than before. 
A continuous barrier of barbed-wire fencing had been 
erected from Bloemfontein to the Basuto border, a 
distance of eighty miles, and this was now strongly held 
by British posts. From the south Bruce Hamilton, 
Hickman, Thorneycroft, and Haig swept upwards, 
stripping the country as they went in the same way 
that French had done in the Eastern Transvaal, while 
Pilcher’s column waited to the north of the barbed-wire 
barrier. It was known that Fourie, with a considerable 
commando, was lurking in this district, but he and his 
men slipped at night between the British columns and 
escaped. Pilcher, Bethune, and Byng were able, how- 
ever, to send in 200 prisoners and very great numbers 
of cattle. On April 10th Monro, with Bethune’s Mounted 
Infantry, captured eighty fighting Boers near Dewets- 
dorp, and sixty more were taken by a night attack at 
Boschberg. There is no striking victory to record in 
these operations, but they were an important part of 
that process of attrition which was wearing the Boers 
out and helping to bring the war to an end. Terrible it 
is to see t^t barren countryside, and to think of the 
depths of misery to which the once flourishing and 
happy Orange Free State had fallen, through joining 
in a quarrel with a nation which bore it nothing but 



lilUiMtitMndilup ukd goodnilL With aMhiag to gdn 
M^frei^tluii^ to kM, tod*|Met plajwd by the 4)iiuigi 
Ene State >ia>ihia Booth Afrieen dnine is one of the 
tooet HMMieaiveUB thinge in history. Nerer has a 
BtoMn >80 deliberately and bo caoieleiBly eommitted 
eaioide. 
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THB NORTHERN OPERATIONS FROtf JANUARY 
TO APRIL, 1901 

Thrib eonseeutive chapters have now given Bomeaooooiit 
of the campaign of De Wet, of the operationB in the 
Transvaal np to the end of the year 1900, and Of the 
invasion of Cape Colony up to April 1901. The present 
chapter will deal with the events in the Transvaal trom 
the beginning of the new century. The military ppent* 
tions in that country, though extending over a very large 
area, may be roughly divided into two oategories t the 
attacks by the Boers upon British posts, and the ag^^ea* 
sive sweeping movements of British columns. Under the 
first heading come the attacks on Belfast, on Znurfon^ 
tein, on Kaalfontein, on Zeerust, on Modderlontein, and 
on Liohtenburg, besides many minor affairs. The latten 
comprises the operatimiB of Babington and of CuaniBg-* 
ham to the west and south-west of Pretoria, those of 
Methuen still further to the south-west, and the large 
movement of French in the south-east. In no diveetkMe 
did the British forces in the field meet with mnoh aotiei 
resistance* Bo long as they moved the gnatOdid^^pot 
■stthe ; it was only when quiet that they buiied abaPb 
and oocasioiially stung. 

The early days of Jannmry 1001 wen not* fmMSitr 
for the British arms, as the ebeek i|i which Kitsbener’a 
Bodyguard was so roughly handled, near LuMHey, wev 
601 
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elosely followed by a brisk action at KaatiWpoort or 
Zandfontein, near the Magaliesberg, in which Delarey 
left his mark npon the Imperial Light Horse. The 
Boer commandos, having been driven into the mountains 
by French and Clements in the latter part of December, 
were still on the look-out to strike a blow at any 
British force which might expose itself. Several mounted 
columns had been formed to scour the country, one 
under Kekewich, one under Gordon, and one under 
Babington. The two latter, meeting in a mist upon the 
morning of January 6th, actually turned their rifles 
npon each other, but fortunately without any casualties 
resulting. A more deadly rencontre was, however, awaits 
ing them. 

A force of Boers were observed, as the mist cleared, 
making for a ridge which would command the road 
along which the convoy and guns were moving, ^wo 
SfttadroDs (B and C) of the Light Horse were instantly 
detached to seize the point. They do not appear 
to have realised that they were in the immediate 
presence of the enemy, and they imagined that the 
gvoond over which they were passing had been already 
reocnnoitred by a troop of the 14th Hussars. It is true 
that four scouts were thrown forward, but as both 
squadrons were cantering there was no time for these to 
get ahead. Presently € squadron, which was behind^ jwas 
ordered to dose up upon the left of B squadron, and the 
IdO horsemen in one long line ewept over a low igrassy 
sidgei Boom hundreds of Delarey's men were lying in* 
the long grass upon the further side, and their 
volley, fired at a fifty-yard range, emptied' a soove^af 
BwiilBS^ It wonld havd been wiser, if 'loss gallafit, to 
retimdk QAce in the presence of a numerous and invidbie 
6iMmyi>lHidibeetirviyor8 were* ordered to dismoosit dwd 
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reiarn tin Am. ^Bhw nwt doBio; b«t tfaeitutt c|f telhto 
was terrific And the easuaiLties aiesc ninBerhiv. v CkqBty» 
Norman, of 0 squadroo, thefu retired hk meii,fwho witlh> 
drew in good order. B eqnadron haiing ioet. Yodme^^ 
its brave leader, heard no ordBr,< so tks^ held 
ground until few of them had escaped the driviDg dam 
of lead. Many of the men were stmok three SEsd-JlDaMr 
times. There was no surrender, and the eztermiBalnA 
of B company added another laurel, even at a moment 
of defeat, to the regiment whose reputation was so 
grimly upheld. The Boer victors walked in amiong the 
litter of stricken men and horses. ' Practically all of thens 
were dressed in khaki and had the water-bottkb* and 
liaversacks of our soldiers. One of them snatched ‘A 
bayonet from a dead man, and was about to despatch 
one of our wounded when be was stopped in the nick Of 
time by a man in a black suit, who, I afterwards heard, 
was Belarey himself. . . . The feature of the aetion was 
the incomparable heroism of our dear old Colonel WooIa* 
Sampson.’ So wrote a survivor of B company, himself 
shot throu(^h the body. It was four hours before a fresh 
111 itish advance reoccupiod the ridge, and by that time 
the Boers bad disappeared. Some seventy killed and 
wounded, many of them terribly mutilated, were found 
on the scene of the disaster. It is certainly a singular 
coincidence that at distant points of the eeat of ywr two 
of the crack irregular corps should have sojSered WO 
severely within three days of each other. In each case, 
however, their jurestige was enhanced rather than 
lowered by the result. These incidents tend, howevetr, 
to shake the belief that scouting is better performed in 
the Colonial than in the regular torces. 

Of the Boer attacks upon British pests to whioh 
^liusiiOB has been madcr that upon MM, in the. early 
0 Q e 
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aactaiQlf tf famuiiy^ Tihv ibppeuft io hm bton mtj 
fprifamtlj and’cnon dwpevaiky pushad. On tha aaine 
dttka a nimiber of amaller which may have been 

mcBJil simply as diversioiu, were made upon Wonderion- 
ieiA^ Nooitgadachi)» Wildfontain, Pan, Dalmanntha, and 
Maehadodoifkr These seven s^araie attacks, oocnrring 
-ssssnoHaneoiialy over sixty miles, show tiiat the Boer 
lisesa were atill organiaad and under one effeetive 
eontroL The general object of the operations was un- 
doubtedly to out Lord l^berts’s communicatioDS upon 
that side and to destroy a considerable section of the 
tailwi^. 

The town of Belfast was strongly held by Smith- 
Dorrien, with 1,760 men, of which 1,800 were infantry 
belonging to the Boyal Irish, the Shropshires, and the 
Oordons. The perimeter of defence, however, was fifteen 
miles, and each little fort too far from its neighbour for 
mutual support, though connected with headquarters by 
telephone. It is probable that the leaders and burghers 
engaged in this very gallant attack were in part the same 
as those oouoerned in the successful attempt at Helvetia 
open December 29tb, for the assault was delivered in 
the same way, at the same hour, and apparently with 
the same primary object. This was to gain possession oi 
tbs big 5-moh gun, which is as helpless by night as it 
iitemidable by day. At Helvetia they attained their 
even succeeded not merely in destroying, but 
j& removing their gigantic trophy. At Bellast they 
would have performed the same feat had it not been for 
the foresight of General Bmith-Dorrien, who had the 
heavy gun trundled back into the town every night. 

The attack broke first upon Monument Hill, a post 
lield by Oaptain Fosbery with eighty-three Boyal Irish. 

tseasoD guided the Boe» to the weak point of 
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tbe e&tsng^emont stid they gorged into the fdrt, 
where the garrison fooght desperately to hold its own. 
There was thick mist and driving rain, and the rush of 
vagoe and shadowy dgores amid the gloom was the first 
warning Of the onslaught. The Irishmen were over- 
borne by a Swarm of SLssailants, but they nobly upheld 
their tr^tional reputation. Fosbery met his death MP 
a gallant gentleman, but not more heroically than Barry, 
the humble private, who, surrounded by Boers, thought 
neither of himself nor of them, but smashed at the 
maxim gun with a pickaxe until he fell riddled with 
bullets. Half the garrison were on the ground before 
the post was carried. 

A second post upon the other side of the town was 
defended by Lieutenant Marshall with twenty men, 
mostly Shropshires. For an hour they held ottt until 
Marshall and nine out of his twelve Shropshires had 
been hit. Then this post also was carried. 

The Gordon Highlanders held two posts to the south- 
east and to the south-west of the town, and these also 
were vigorously attacked. Here, however, the advance 
spent itself without result. In vain the Ermelo and ' 
Carolina commandos stormed up to the Gordon pickets. 
They were blown back by the steady fire of theinfbntry. 
One small post manned by twelve Highlanders was taken, 
but the rest defied all attack. Seeing therefore that his 
attempt at a coup-de-main was a failure, ViQoen with- 
drew his men before daybreak. The Boer casufdtieS have 
not been ascertained, but twenty-four of their dead were 
actually picked up within the British lines. The British 
lost sixty killed and woundecl, while about as many were 
taken prisoners. Altogether the action was a brisk and 
a ^(allant one, of which neither side has cause to be 
ashamed. The shmiltaneotts attacks upon dbc other 
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stations were none of them pressed home, and weife 
demonstrations rather than assaults. 

The attempts upon Kaalfontein and on Zuurfonteiti 
were both made in the early jnorninp; of Janilary l^th: 
These two places are email stations upon the line between 
Johannesburg and Pretoria. It is clear that the BoerS 
were very certain of their own superior mobility before 
they ventured to intrude into the very heart of the 
British position, and the result showed that they were 
right in supposing that even if their attempt wore 
repulsed, they would still be able to make good their 
escape. Better horsed, bettor riders, with better intelli-* 
gonne and a bettor knowledge of the country, their 
ventures were always attended by a limited liability. 

The attacks seem to have been delivered by a strong 
commando, said to have been under the command of 
Beyers, upon its way to join the Boer concentration in 
the Eastern Transvaal. They had not the satisfaction, 
however, of carrying the garrison of a British post with 
them, for at each point they were met by a stout resist- 
ance and beaten off. Kaalfontein was garrisoned by 120 
men of Cheshire under Williams-Freeman, Zuurfontein 
by as many Nor folks and a small body of Lincolns under 
Cordeaux and Atkinson. For six hours the pressure 
was considerable, the assailants of Kaalfontein keeping 
up a brisk shell and rifle fire, while those of Zuurfcmtein 
were without artillery. At the end of that time two 
armoured trains came up with reinforcements and the 
enemy continued his trek to the eastward. Knox's 
2nd cavalry brigade followed them up, but without any 
very marked result. 

Zeerust and Lichtenburg had each been g6,rriBoned 
and provisioned by Lord Methuen before he carried hia 
pol^mn away to the south-west, where xnadb rough and 
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nifaited bim. The two towns were ut once 
invested by the enemy, who made an attack upon each 
of them. That upon Zeenist, on January Tik, a 
small matter and easily repulsed. A more formidable 
one was made on Lichtenburg, on March 3rd. The 
attack was delivered by Belarey, Smuts, and OelHers, 
with 1,500 men, who galloped up to the pickets in the 
early morning. The defenders were 600 in number, 
consisting of Paget’s Horse and three companies of thie 
1st battalion of the Northumberland Fusiliers, a veteran 
regiment with a long record of foreign service, not to be 
confused with that 2nd battalion which was so severely 
handled upon several occasions. It was well that it was 
so, for less sturdy material might have been overborne 
by tbe vigour of the attack. As it was, the garrison were 
driven to their last trench, but held out under a very 
heavy fire all day, and next morning the Boers aban- 
doned the attack. Their losses appear to have been over 
fifty in number, and included Commandant CelHers, 
who was badly wounded and afterwards taken prisoner 
at Warm Baths. The brave garrison lost fourteen killed, 
including two officers of the Northumberlands, and twenty 
wounded. 

In each of these instances the attacks by the BOers 
upon Britieh posts had ended in a repulse to themselves. 
They were more fortunate, however, in their attempt 
upon Modderfontein on the Gatsrand at the end of 
January. The post was held by 200 of the South Wales 
Bovdeorersi reinforced by the 59th Imperial Yeomanry, 
who hB4 eome in as escort to a convoy from Kmgerodoip. 
The attack, which lasted all day, was carried but by a 
toiiuhando bf 2,000 Boers under Smuts, who nfshed the 
I’b^tlbB upon the following morning. As nsinl, the 
Boers, who were unable to retain their prisoners» had 
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liitle ii9 ka tineir auiooess* Xl)9 eawaltfxw 
l) 0 W 8 ¥«ir,wec 8 bettwaan tMrty and forty, mostly woondod# 

Ob January 22nd General Ounninghaone 01b* 
phant’s Nek with a small force consisting of tha Boarder 
and Worcester Regiments, the 6th Mounted Infantry^ 
Kitchener’s Horse, 7th Imperial Yeomanry, 8th R.F^A^ 
and P battery R.H.A. It had instructions to move 
south upon the enemy known to be gathering there. By 
midday this force was warmly engaged, and found 
itself surrounded by considerable bodies of Delarey’s 
bnrgjhdrs. That night they camped at Middelfontein, 
and were strongly attacked in the early morning. 
So menacing was the Boer attitude, and so formid- 
able tile position, that the force was in some danger. 
Fortunately they were in heliographic communication 
with Oliphant’s Nek, and learned upon the 28rd that 
Babiogton had been ordered to their relief. All day 
Cunninghame’s men were under a long-range fire, but 
OQ the 24th Babington appeared, and the British force 
was euecessfuUy extricated, having seventy-five casualties* 
Tbis action of Middelfontein is interesting as having 
bemi begun in Queen Victoria’s reign, and ended in that 
of Edward VH. 

Ounninghame’s force moved on to Erugersdorp, and 
tbere^ having heard of the fall of the Moddecfontein 
peel «s alneady described, a part of his command moved 
oat to the Oaisraiid in pursuit of Smuts. It was found, 
however, that the Boers had taken up a strong deCeiia»ve 
position, and the British were not numeiroui enooi^ 
to push- the attack. On February 8rd Cjunaim^iame 
endeawouEied to outflank the enemy with, 
oWvelRjricrooiwhila puehiag bis infantry.up in Ironi^hat 
ia m dl th e r attempt did be succeed, tiie cavalry 
find the 4ian^ while the iatotry were met with .o Jbrt 
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wiwh mnAeimMm aliiiwi<)oiaqwB4]ilflbv'^)«e^^ 
of iho Bovdei! loand.ik^ia wicfe RsporiliMf 
that the greatei' ipirt of it waii^hfllod,i wonttjed» ^ tilomi 
ThiB die^ constituted the aetioii'Qf IfioddtrfORteuia t On 
the 4tlt, however, Cunnini^m, Moisted oomotctf the 
Houtb African Oonatabulazy, made his iwngF fowkd tiw 
flank, and dislodged the enemy, who retreated the 
south* A few days later some of Smuti’a men maidB am 
attempt upon the railway near Batnk, but weM driiai^wff 
with twenty-six oasualties. It was after this (that Snuoto 
moved west and joined Delarey’s oomlnandO tor xoahe 
the attack already described upon Liditenbiirg. S^eeO 
six attempts represent the chief aggressive movomentd 
which the Boers made against British poets in 
the Transvaal daring these months. Attaoke OfMi 
trains were still oommon, and every variei^ of 
appears to have been rife, from the legitiinale awibney 
cade to something little removed from murder* 

It has been described in a previous chapter hpv 
Lord Kitchener made an offer to the burghers mhisll 
amounted to an amnesty, and how a number of >tbOSQ 
Boers who had come under the influence of the Britidb 
formed themselves into peace committeos,^ and en* 
deavoured to convey to the fighting oonunandiM. stxno 
information as to the hopelessiieBS of the stemtlts, Rnd 
the lenient mood of the BritislLr Unfi^rtuiMkely fibeii 
well-meant offers aig>ear to have been miatalM for'eigM 
of weakness by the Boer leaderSt and eusowigfAt)^ 
toharden their hearts. Ql the d^gatea whOiOORTwA 
the terms to their leUow oonntrymen twaiAt tttoaet 
WOKS shot, sewal were condemned to deathr.fModtdMr 
retomed without iti-iisagi« Ih M f aee, didtfthi^ Aeav 
benkalaTOimbWaniwevt • Th«kimiy'reeiiltDj^ 
o to m atio n ivae to bnrdAndln fietttflkMto^MWeeiihgr m 
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Attomein obiltMti <wlw ^mre 

kept ttnd fed in refugee camps, While tiieir fathers tend 
bnANuids eontinaed in most eases to iftght. 

> ' This alluiieii to the peace movement among tiie 
bUr^rs maj serve as an mtrodaction to the attempt 
made I 17 Lord Kitchener, at the end of February 190i, 
to>briag the war to a close by negotiation. Thsoughoist 
its oourse the fortitude of Great Britain and of the 
Bmpire had never for an instant weakened, but her 
eeneoienee had always been sensitive at the sight of the 
ruin 'which had befallen so large a portion of South 
Africa, and any settlement would have been eagerly 
hailed which would insure that the work done had not 
been wasted, and would not need to be done again. A 
peace on any other terms would simply shift upon the 
fthOulders of our descendants those burdens which we 
were mt manly enough to bear ourselves. There had 
arisen, as has been said, a considerable peace movement 
hmong the burghers of the refugee camps and also 
among the prisoners of war. It was hoped that some 
refloetion of this might be found among the leaders of 
tba people. To find out if this were so Lord Kitchener, 
all the end of February, sent a verbal message to Louis 
Botha, and on the 27th of that month the Boer general 
lode with an escort of Hussars into Middelburg. * Son- 
bmhd, with a pleasant, fottish face of a German type, 
and weuhig an imperial/ says one who rode beside him. 
Mging Apom the sounds of mirth heard by those with- 
bitt,/|he two leaders seexmto have soon got npon attdsMe 
teimiB, and' there was hope that a definite settlemeiit 
IttigbiepBBig fbom their interview. From the beghming 
llord Sitfdiittier eiplained* that the continued hidepeB>^ 
dmwwf thatwo repoblies was an imposBibiKty. ‘But 
on e|4ry other poini the Brlti^ Govemnent ' was pra> 
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len^A ki tttAet tb BatMIJr *hd' toon- 

eitiftte tkb 

On Mfiirok 71^ Lord KitobOnlsr wtote to Ik/Ubth 
from Pretoria, reoapittilatiog the points which hs bad 
sd^afrced. l^e terms offered were certainly as iar as, 
and indeed rather farther than, the general Bentinrsnt 
of the Emjiire would have gone. If the Boers laid down 
their arms there was to be a complete aimnestj^, whi^ 
was apparently to extend to rebels also so long as they 
did not return to Cape Colony or Natal. Bolf-gotem- 
ment was promised after a necessary interval, during 
which the two States should be administered as CrOwSi 
eolonies. Law courts should be independent of the 
Bieoatitre from the beginning, and both languages he 
official. A million pounds of compensation would he 
paid to the burghers— a most remarkable example of a 
war indemnity being paid by the victors. Loans were 
promised to the farmers to restart them in busmess, and 
a pledge was made that farms should not be taxed. 
The Kaffirs were not to have the frranohise, but were to 
have the protection of law. Such were the generoue 
terms offered by the British Government. PuMe 
opinion at home, strongly supported by that of the 
colonies, acnd especially ef the army, felt that the extreme 
step had been taken in the direction of conciliation, ond 
that to do more would seem not to offer peace, bill to 
implore it. Unfortunate, however, the one thing whltif 
the Btitish ooold not offer was the one thing wl^ the 
Boeiw would insist opon having, ^and^the leirieney ol4hd 
psopQUale in all other directions may have en gg e etod 
wtakheBs to their minds. On Mar<di Idth an 'SBaWer 
ivas retarned by^heneral Botiia to^the effect thahfielhing 
tfaort»bf tptal independence would aatia^ them, aad tdm 
negotiatien»mere aoeoadhigly broken effli 
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to renew them, and upon May IQth QfitjiMk 

a|p]yied Eitcbeper fo^ pqrxniesi(# to 

Prefsi^wt^ Kroger, Otnd to take his a,dvice aa, to tike 
making of peace. The stern old man at The Sjagifie 
was still* l^owever, in an nnbending moodp His reply 
was to the efect that there were great hopes of a 
Bii0<|Bssful issue of the war, and that he bad taken 
st^ to make proper provision for the Boer prisoners and 
for, the refugee women. These steps, and very Sclent 
ones too, were to leave them entirely to the generosity 
of that Government which he was so fond of reviling. 

On the same day upon which Botha applied for leave 
to use the British cable, a letter was written by Beits, 
^teSeeretary of the Transvaal, to Steyn.in which the 
desperate condition of the Boers was clearly set forth* 
This document explained that the burghers were con- 
tinually surrendering, that the ammunition was nearly 
esbaijUBted, the food running lew, and the nation in danger 
ol eatinctjon. * The time has come to take the haal step/ 
ssidr the Secretary of State. Steyn wrote hack a reply in 
whisht like his brother president, he showed a door reso- 
lution to epntinue the struggle, prompted by a fatalist 
aonvictinn that some outside interference wo^ reverse 
tharesuit of his appeal to arms. His attitude snd that^af 
Krager datesnuned the Boer leaders to hold out for a 
Urn .more months, a resolution which may have hsen 
but was oertainly horoie. ahghtito a 
finish thlsituni^’ »snid the two ecsnhatants in the * Puoeh * 
thSi hcginTiing of llm wssm <2tk|viid 
ioMUso^ as far as the Boars mm oonosrnsdr deliha 
vMsMQaeaanffavd to ackoowladga Mmb no natianin 
hisMpihnonieounadeia more dasfii^ta and^pmlosuwi 
resistsDoa agaiiMt .vaitif aafaiiar . anlsjaniiti^ dk 
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Baton maj watt pray- thai hia owr peqpiA ^agr i»e aa 
Btaqnch wtian 4tteir hour of adyeEsity qoumb, muni^ 

The poaition at ihia atage of the ,wac^ 9m 

strengthesked by a greater eentraliaation* Garriaoaaief 
outlying towns were withdrawn bo that few^ conypyf 
became necessary. The population was raB^>yBd <Uap 
and placed near the railway lines, where thc^ oould be 
more easily fed. In this way the scene of Mioit vpf 
cleared and the Boer and British forces left face to fsm* 
Gonvinoed of the failure of the peace policy, i^id morally 
strengthened by having tried it, Lord Kitchener set him" 
self to finish the war by a series of vigorottB eperatioiui 
which should sweep the country from end to end. F(a 
this purpose mounted troops were essential, and an 
appeal from him for reinforcements was most nobly 
answered. Five thousand horsemen were despatched 
from the colonies, and twenty thousand cavalry, moontod 
infantry, and Yeomanry were sent from home. Tea 
thousand mounted men had already been raised in Great 
Britain^ Bouth Africa, and Canada for the GonstaWary 
force which was being organised by Baden-Fowetti 
Altogether the reinforcements of horsemen amounted 
to more than thirty-five thousand men, all of whom had 
arrived in South Africa before the end of April* With the 
remains of his old regiments Lord Kitchener hadmidiy 
him at this final period of toe war between fiftyand eixfy 
thousand cavalry — such a force as no Bviti^ iGfenerel 
in his happiest dream had ever thought of eemiUMidtogf 
and no Irtish war minister in his darlmit'inghtiliein 
had emt imagined himself called upon to rapplj) 

Lon^ bofoae his leinforoements had ocnae to^haoii 
^s hto Yeomansy was still gathei^ in ^Aengcgneiiii 
upon the ^London panenMnt to waiMhaiB hum iat.ithi 
reeruitmgH^aaeei Loid Kitoheiiev bad^dswlt the n na mi f 
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several' biowa 'which materially' wealcened their 

reBonrees ib men and material. The chief of ihcBe 
the great drive down the Eastern Tranevaal nnder- 
taken by seven columns under the command of French. 
Before considering this, however, a few words must be 
devoted to the doings of Methuen in the south-weBt. 

This hard-working General, having garrisoned 
BeeruBt and Liohtenburg, had left his old district and 
jomneyed with a force which consisted largely of Bush- 
men and Yeomanry to the disturbed parts of Bechu- 
analand which had been invaded by De Villiers. Here 
he cleared the country as far as Vryburg, which he had 
reached in the middle of January, working round to 
Kuruman and thence to Taungs. From Taungs his 
force crossed the Transvaal border and made for Klerks- 
dorp, working through an area whicli had never been 
traversed and which contained the difficult Masakani 
hills. He left Taungs upon February 2nd, fighting 
Skirmishes at Uitval’s Eop, Paardefontein and Lillie- 
fontezn, in each of which the enemy was brushed aside. 
Passing through Wolmaranstad, Methuen turned to the 
north, where at Haartebeestefontein, on February 19th, 
he fought a brisk engagement with a considerable 
force of Boers under De Villiers and Liebenberg. 
On the day before the fight he successfully outwitted 
the Boers, for, learning that they bad left their 
laager in order to take np a position for battle, he 
powaced upon the laager and captured 10,000 bead of 
eattle, forty-three wagons, and forty prisoners^ Btimu- 
lated by this success, he attacked the ^ers next day^ and 
after five hours of hard fighting forced the passwbish they 
trare holding against him. As Methuen had boi 1^ 
■nn^and was attacking a force which was is large es 
his awn in a formidable portion, the suooess waaa very 
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treditable one. The Yeomanry all did weU, ecimaUy the 
5th and 10th battalions. So sdeo did the Anstfraliaas vod 
th^ Loyal NoirtU Lancashires. The British casoaltiefl 
amounted to sixteen killed and thirty-four wounded* while 
the Boers left eighteen of their dead upon the position 
which they had abandoned. Lord Methuen’s little loiee 
returned to Klerksdorp, having deserved right well of their 
country. From Klerksdorp Methuen struck back west* 
wards to the south of his former route, and on March 14th 
he was reported at Warrenton. Here also in April 
came Erroll’s small column, bringing with it the garrison 
and inhabitants of Hoopstad, a post which it had been 
determined, in accordance with Lord Kitchener’s policy 
ol centralisation, to abandon. 

In the month of January, 1901, there had been a con- 
bidorahle concentration of the Transvaal Boers into that 
large triangle which is bounded by tho Delagoa railway 
line upon the north, tho Natal railway line upon the 
south, and the Swazi and Zulu frontiers upon the east. 
The buschveldt is at this season of the year unhealthy 
both for man and beast, so that for tho sake of their 
herds, thoir families, and themselves tho burghers were 
constrained to descend into the open veldt. There 
seemed the less objection to their doing so since this tract 
of country, though traversed once both by Boiler aiid hy 
French, has still remained a stronghold of the Boers and 
a storehouse of supplies. Within its borders are to bei 
found Carolina, Ermelo,Vryheid, and other storm eentres. 
Its possession offers peculiar strategical advantages, as a 
force lying there can always attack either railway, and 
might even make, as was indeed intended, a descent 
into Natal. For these mingled reasons of health and of 
strategy a considerable number of burghers united in this 
district upder the command of thoBothai and of 
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ooneent^atloii had nol esowped this of 

the British military authorities, who welcomed tmy 
moTement which might bring to a focus that resistance 
which had been so nebulous and elusive. Lord Kitchener 
having once seen the enemy fairly gathered into this 
htt^ confer, undertook the difficult task of driving it from 
end t6 end. For this enterprise General French' was 
given the chief command, and had under his orders no 
fewer than seven columns, which started from different 
points of the Delagoa and of the Nat*'! railway lines, 
keeping in touch with each other and all trending south 
and east. A glance at the map would show, however, 
that it was a very large field for seven guns, and that it 
would need all their alertness to prevent the driven game 
from breaking back. Three columns started from the 
Delagoa line, namely, Smith-Dorrien’s from Wonder- 
fontein (the most easterly), Campbell’s from Middelburg, 
and Alderson’s from Eerstefabrieken, close to Pretoria. 
Four columns came from the western railway line: 
General Knox’s from Kaalfontein, Major Allenby’s from 
Zuurfontein (both stations between Pretoria and Johan- 
nesburg), General Dartnell’s from Springs, close to 
Johannesburg, and finally General Colville (not to be con- 
fused with Colvile) from Greylingstad in the south. The 
whdle movement resembled a huge drag net, of Which 
Wonderfontem and Greylingstad formed the ends, eiactly 
Okie huhdred miles apart. On January 27tfa the net 
began to be drawn. Some thousands of Boers with a 
considerable number of guns were known to be within the 
enclosure, and it was hoped that even if their own extreme 
mobility enabled them to escape it would be impossible 
for them to lave their transport and their cannon. 

** fiWch of the British columns was about 2,000 itrong, 
ttsAteg d total of 14,060 men with about^ Wf guns 
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•ii04t^ in tto oiMilratioiia/ A frot^l of xio4 IU 9 Ulan 
skUm was to be maintdoed by each feircie. The first 
decided move was on the part of the extreme left wing, 
Bmith-Dorrien's oolumn, which moved south on Carolina, 
and thence on Bothwell near Lalm Ghriesie. The 
arduovB duty of passing supplies down from tholitte fish 
mainly upon him, and his loroe was in eoniequeiMWlirger 
than the others, ooneisking of 8,500 men w$th>thhrtM 
guns* On the arrival of Smith-Dorrien at Oarolina the 
other columns started, their centre of advance being 
Ermelo. Over seventy miles of veldt .the gleam of the 
helio by day and the flash of the signal lamps at night 
marked the steady flow of the British tide. Here and 
there the columns came in touch with the enemy and 
swept him before them. French had a skirmish at 
Wilge Biver at the end of January, and Campbell ano^er 
south of Middelburg, in which he had twenty casualties. 
On February 4th Smith-Dorrien was at Lake Ohrissie ; 
French had passed through Bethel and the enemy was 
retiring on Amsterdam. The hundred-mile ends of the 
drag net were already contracted to a third of that distance, 
and the game was still known to be within it. On the 5t^ 
Ermelo was ooot^ied, and the fresh deep ruts U|K>n the 
veldt told the British horsemen of the huge Boer convoy 
that was aheadof them. For days enormous hcvds^ end* 
less flocks, and lines of wagons whioh Btebtehefl fifomf 
horison to borieon had been trekking eastwaid. • Camdry 
and mounted infantry were all hot upon the eoent* 

Botha, however, was a leader of spirft, not to be 
hustled with impunity. Having several thousand bur- 
ghem with him, it was evident that if he threw himself 
suddenly upon any part of *tbe British line he might 
h<^ for a tune to make an equal flght» and possibly to 
nvwwttehn it. Were Smith-Dorrien out of th» way 
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iroald be a 9 }dav voad o{,cieaite ^ bi#> jMa, 
«OD?oy to the north, while a defeat of any of tbe othe^c 
oo|ui&nfi wonld not help him much. It^/was on Sqaith- 
Dorri^n, therefore, that he threw hiwe^lf with glViat 
impetuosity. That Geiierars force wsn, ho^^ve^, .feriatd* 
able, Donsi^ing of the Buffolks, West Yorks and CamesfinSi 
5th Juanoers, 2nd Imperial Light Qorse, and Srd Mofmted 
Iniaz^i with eight held guns and three heavy pieces. 
Such a force could hardly be defeated in the open, but 
no one can foresee the effect of a night surprise wall 
pushed home, and such was the attack delivered by 
Botha at 8 a.ic. upon February 6th, when his opponent 
was encamped at Bothwell Farm. 

The night was favourable to the attempt, as it was 
dark and misty. Fortunately, however, the British 
commander had fortiffed himself and was ready for an 
assault. The Boer forlorn hope came on with a gallant 
dash, driving a troop of loose horses in upon the^out^ 
posts, and charging forward into the camp. The West 
Yorkshires, however, who bore the brunt of the attack, 
were veterans of the Tugela, who were no more to be 
flurried at three in the morning than at three in the after* 
noon. The attack was blown backwards, and twenty dead 
Boers, with their brave leader Spruyt, were left wMlhin 
the British lines, The main body of the Boers contented 
themselves with a heavy fusillade out of the darhueiwia 
which was answered and crushed by the rekurp Ar/anf the 
infantry. In the morning no trace, save their deadnWaa to 
be seen of the enemy, but twenty killed and flfty wounded 
in Smith-Dorrien’s column showed how heavy had been 
the Are which had swept through the sleeping camp 
The Carolina attack, which was to have cO'Operato^ 
with that of the HeidelbergeiB, was neyier deU^mdi 
through Acuities of the ground, ’and oogsiAwahta 
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reoriminatioikB ensued amon^ tise Boers (in* <C(risiep 
quence. 

Beyond a series of GddrmiidieB and rearguard' aetioaik 
this attack of Botha’s was the one effort made to stajy the 
course of French’s columns. It did not eueceed, howoTek, 
in arresting them for an hour. From that daj began A 
record of captures of men, herds, guns, atnd wagonsvaa 
the fugitires were rounded up from the north, the Irostt 
and the south. The operation was a very thorough one, 
for the towns and districts occupied were denuded of 
their inhabitants, who were sent into the refugee camps 
while the country was laid waste to prevent its furoishing 
the commandos with supplies in the future. Still moving 
south-east. General French's columns made their way to 
IMetBetief upon the Swazi frontier, pushing a disorganised 
array which he computed at 5,000 in front of them. A 
party of the enemy, including the Oarolina commando, had 
broken back in the middle of February and Louis Botha 
had got away at the same time, but so successful were hie 
mam operations that French was able to report his total 
results at the ^nd of the month as being 292 Boers killed 
or wounded, 500 surrendered, 8 guns and one maxim 
taken, with 600 rides, 4,000 horses, 4,500 trek osen, 1,900 
^vagonB and carts, 24,000 cattle, and 165,000 ^hofifp- 
The whole vast expanse of the eastern veldt WM dotted 
with the broken and charred wagons of the enemj^^ 

Tremendous rains were falling and the country wos 
one huge quagmire, which crippled although it did 
not entirely prevent the farther operationsi AU 
columns continued to report captures. On March 8rd 
Lartnell got a maxim and 50 prisoners, while Frencih 
reported 50 more, and Smith-Borrien 60. On March ^ 
French captured two more guns, and Ott the 14tib be 
reported 46 more Boer casualties and 146 surrendere, 
o BU 
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mm wlkgQBli« nn^ anotlmri gnat baui ol vliaep 
and oxen. By the end of March French had mo^edtaB 
te Boutii <a8 Vryheid, fak troops having endured the 
UteaiM haardafaipB from the continual heavy rains* and 
the diiBoidty oi bringhig up any supplies. On the S7ith 
ha leportad eeventeen. more Boer casualties and 140 
rarxenden, while an the last day of the month he took 
another gun. and two pom-poms. The enemy at that 
dsfte were still retiring eastward, with Alderson and 
Dartnell pressing upon their rear. On / pril 4th French 
annonnced the capture of the last piece of artillery which 
the enemy possessed in that region. The rest of the 
Boer forces doubled back at night between the columns 
and esoi^ied over the Zululand border, where 200 of them 
surrendered. The total trophies of French’s drive down 
the Eastern Transvaal amounted to eleven hundred of 
the enemy killed, wounded, or taken, the largest number 
in any operation since the surrender of Prinsloo. There is 
no doubt that the movement would have been even more 
successful had the weather been less boisterous, but this 
considerable lose of men, together with the capture of all 
tile guns in that region, and of such enormous quanti- 
ties Of wagons, munitions, and stock, inflicted a blow upon 
the Boers from which they never wholly recovered. On 
Aprfl 80th French was back in Johannesburg once more. 

While French had run to earth the last Boer gun in 
tiie south-eastern corner of the Transvaal, Delarey,. upon 
the western 4ide, had still managed to preserve a con- 
mdeeahle artiliery with which he flitted about the passes 
of the Magatiesberg or took refuge in the safe districts 
to the Bouth^-west of it. This part of the country bad 
been several times traversed, but had never been sub- 
dued- by British columns. The Boers, like theur own 
vekH gmes, need but a few sparks to Ik left behind to 
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«lii9 IMfliMth^ coantl^ 'tbat Mdyeia’ 

MAmTi -wltli Kl^kbdorp iot Ids base. ^ (fe MAlrfitf Mbl 
he had reached Haartebeei^^fdiiteh!t, the aeetie neit 
idii^ hefc«Ni of ‘a inCeeCshll aWISon W'1ilethtfen.”'Hifra 
ho 'oSt jollied by Bb^loxfs 
hir whoto fo^ oeneiolidd of ihesO, lOfi 

'Horae, the Iftrfilufieto, thie RfeV- 

Zcalittdere, a scjuadron of the t41ih Hosffars, a win's 
each of the Somerset Light Infantry and of the 'Welsh 
Fusiliers, with Carter's guns arid four pom-poms. With 
this mobile and formidable little force Babihgton poshed 
on in search of Smuts and Delarey, who were known to 
be in the immediate neighbourhood. 

As a matter of fact the Boers wore not Only there, 
but were nearer and in greater force than had been 
anticipated. On the 22nd three squadrons of the 
Imperial Light Horse under Major Briggs rode into 
1,600 of them, and it was only by TiiHrue Of their 
steadiness and gallantry that they succeeded lA t^h- 
drawing themselves and their pom-pom without 'h 
disaster. With Boers in their front atid BheiV 6n 
either flank they fought an admirable rearguatd aet^oh. 
So hoi was the fire that A squadron alohia had tweirt^^- 
two caeualttes. They faCedit otat, howeriir, UiitH thbfr 
gun had reached a place of safety, t^en they'&dde im 
orderly retirement towards Babington’a iciwnp, haTihg 
inflicted as heavy a loM as fhey had euitynbd.' Wf^ 
Elandslafligte, Wa^fgon Hill, the relieTf "of 
Naaiiwpoort, and Haartebeestefontein upon their stan- 
dards, the Imperial Light Horse, should thby take a per- 
manent place far the Army List, will start vrtth a vAftOrd 
of wliich many elder regiments ^i^hi be proud. 

h«ta a bM fiocrita ^ 

s n 2 
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at the hands of the Boers, 'tiiey and tiieir eolonial eom^ 
rades were soon able to return the same with* interest. 
On March 28rd Babington moved forward through 
Kafir Kraal, the enemy falling back before him. Next 
morning the British again advanced, and as the New- 
Zealandera and Bushmen, who formed the vanguard 
under Colonel Gray, emerged from a pass they saw 
upon the plain in front of them the Boer force with 
all its guns moving towards them. Whether this was 
done of set purpose or whether the Boers imagined 
that the British had turned and were intending to 
pursue them cannot now be determined, but whatever 
the cause it is certain that for almost the first time 
in the campaign a considerable force of each side found 
themselves in the open and face to face. 

It was a glorious moment. Betting spurs to their 
horses, officers and men with a yell dashed forward at 
the enemy. One of the Boer guns unlimbered and 
attempted to open fire, but was overwhelmed by the 
wave of horsemen. The Boer riders broke and fled, 
leaving their artillery to escape as best it might. The 
guns dashed over the veldt in a mad gallop, but 
wilder still was the rush of the fiery cavalry behind 
them. For once the brave and cool-headed Dutchmen 
were fairly panic-stricken. Hardly a shot was fired 
at the pursuers, and the riflemen seem to have been 
only too happy to save their own skins. Two field 
guns, one pom-pom, six maxims, fifty-six wagons and 
140 prisoners were the fruits of that one magnifioent 
charge, while fifty-four stricken Boers were picked up 
after the action. The pursuit was reluctantly abandoned 
when the spent horses could go no farther. 

While the vanguard had thus soattered the main 
body of the enemy a detachment of rifismen had sidden 
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round to attack the British rear and convoy. A few volleys 
from the escort drove them off, however, with some 
loss. Altogether, what with the loss of nine gone and of 
at least 200 men, the rout of Haartebeestefontein was a 
severe blow to the Boer cause. A week or two later Sir 
II. Kawlinson's column, acting with Babington, rushed 
Smuts’s laager at daylight and effected a further capture 
of two guns and thirty prisoners. Taken in conjunction 
with French’s successes in the east and Flumer's in the 
north, these successive blows might have seemed fatid to 
the Boer cause, but the weary struggle was still destined 
to go on until it seemed that it must be annihilation 
rather than incorporation which would at last bring a 
tragic peace to those unhappy lands. 

All over the country small British columns had been 
operating during these months — operations which were 
destined to increase in scope and energy as the cold 
weather drew in. The weekly tale of prisoners and 
captures, though small for any one column, gave the 
aggregate result of a considerable victory. In tiiose 
scattered and obscure actions there was much good 
work which can have no reward save the knowledge of 
duty done. Among many successful raids and skirmisheB 
may be mentioned two by Colonel Park from Lydenburg, 
which resulted between them in the capture of nearly 
100 of the enemy, including Abel Erasmus of sinister 
reputatioD. Nor would any summary of these - events 
be complete without a reference to the very gaUant 
dafenoaof Mablabatini in Zululand, which was laseeas^ 
fuUy held by a handful of police and etmlians against 
irruptioii of the Boers. With the advent of tHntor 
ef reinfocoements the Kritiah x^Mratienn dwennse 
energstie >iii every part of the eeontvy, said scsio 
mount of Lthem will now be added^ 
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«H| inilTBB ’OAMPAiaR (AFRlXi-BBPmfBBB, mi) ' 

jAfrficaa ext^ds roughlj from April tQ 

«nd bs the grass during that period would 
he withered on the v^dt, the mobility of the Boer 00m- 
mandoB must be \ery much impaired. It was roaognieed 
therefore that if the British would avoid another year 
of WBT it could only be done by making good use of the 
ngmithl which lay before them. For this reason Ixord 
IKitohener had called for the considerahle reinforcemantB 
VRhiah been already mentioned, but on the other 
hfCad he wae foiwed to loee many thousands of his veteran 
IfeeffBaury* Auetreiiaus, and CanaduuiB, whose term of 
mviee was at an end. 7 he volunteer companies ^of 
the liufanixy ^returned also to England, and so did dine 
wiihtia battalimii,. whose place was taken however by an 
e^uali munheri of new-comers. 

liyCheiBrituditposiltioii was very much stxengthensd 
dunng the winter tliy the adoptmn of the •bloiakibotisa 
system, j These were small square or hexagonal hmUiDgs^ 
madMd atone op do. nine taet with coirngatedino^nbove 
iW H^y^weratoepholed fm musketKyiAietand hald^liom 
b^TheasulIttle forte wew dettadAkiOg 
liMMKiil^setflaintemot jmhre thaiifi»OOOylBrde eg^urt^and 
idHmehiiilsaMDtfd hyiOi^^Bteiii (d amnosDDsd.timiiiath^ 
amdo ilsao miy asattar.foe thetBoewrtodiunffr frith os 
to ovQBs the lines. Gbudfisottue iditlithoaaigiKifB.rihat 
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thoir tilM«MUi ^xtiUdAlHto^tiiOinoiw doifBiwripoHtovi^ 
of Iho eouAtry, ind limi yrm p»riied> ihrMgli M 
Magaliooborg Strict to iotm a duiiii ol ixjbti* bottreni 
Krugetsdorp and Buifteabui^. t In tOeangO^ Biw 
Colony and on the northern linieB of the Oiq^ Gotoiqr 
the Bame Byetem was extensively applied, i will imw 
attempt to describe the move impmtant opeifatkmsjod 
the winter, beginning with the incanion of PluiMV into 
the untrodden ground to the north. 

At this period of the war the British fbrM had 
overrun, if they had not subdued, the Whole of theOtnge 
Eiver Colony and every part of the Transvaal Whhfli is 
south of the Mafeking-Pretoria-Komati line. Thvoilgh 
this great tract of country there was not a village and 
hardly a farmhouse which had not seen the invadera* 
But in the north there remamed a vast dietriot, two 
hundred miles long and three hundred broad, idiloh had 
hardly been touched by the war. It is a wild oeontl^, 
scrub-covered, antelope-haunted plains rising itttO dMo*^ 
late hills, but there are many kloofs and vaiUeyawiltrtrfeh 
watermeadoWB and lush grazings, which forUMil nadn w i 
granaries and depdts for the enemy. Hetw the^^BOar 
government continued to exist, and hare, seroanod^ 4py 
their mountains, they were able to orgaWklMthistoORtiBiia** 
tion of the struggle. It was evident tkOtlliere OMdd bo' 
no end to the war Ontil these last oentreoDf rofl i d i oh iO 
had been broken up. 

The British forces had advaMed*<ttB dHr-il«rnr4tf 
Buatenburg in the west, Fienaar^^ <lhO ettilMit'' 
Lydenburg in the east, but here they h li dlt liteli ! ^ 

good Mhind theta* A Gtatand 

plunging hta^troopstato tdmt vOil taid^ f O g gid l €is trte t; 

whefi^ttO foeandeh sxposed Une^if e<taiintaiiehti<)ta 
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faiy lor mftny hundreds^ of miles to the south of them^ 
Sat Lord Sitdhelier inth eharacteristio patience ivaited 
InrAfae right ho«ir to come, and then with equally cha- 
aaeUristio andadtj played swiftly and boldly for his 
atakb. > De Wet, impotent for the moment, had been 
hunted back over the Orange Biver. French had 
harried the burghers in the South-east Transvaal, and 
the main force of the enemy was known to be on that 
side of the seat of war. The north was exposed, and 
irith one long, straight lunge to the hes'-t, Pietersburg 
might be transfixed. 

There could only be one direction for the advance, 
ahd that must be along the Pretoria-Pietersburg railroad. 
This is the only line of rails which leads to the north, 
and .as it was known to be in working order (the Boors 
were running a bi-weekly service fiom Pietersburg to 
Warm Baths), it was hoped that a swift advance might 
qOMiQ it before any extensive damage could be done. 
With this object a small but very mobile force rapidly 
abssiubled at the end of March at Pienaar Biver, which 
the JSritish raibhead forty miles north of Pretoria 
and a hundred and thirty from Pietersburg. This 
oohinm consisted of the Bushveldt Carbineers, the 4th 
Imperial Buahmen’s Corps, and the 6th New Zealand 
ooptingent. With them were the I8tb battery B.F.A., 
and thsee pom-poms. A detachment of the invaluable 
mounted Sappers rode with the force, and two infantry 
rnguneats, the^d Gordons and the Northamptons, were 
detached jto gayriion the more vulnerable places upon 
Hm hne of^advanoe. 

, March SSth the untiring Plumer, called off firoim 

th am b aminf d)e Wet, was ibosed upon jhis firesh line, ta^ 
^mkfupnMy away to the nortin. The complete succees 
ef majertaliiiig has ehecured K>ur« estimate .af 
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danger, but it wai no taric to 4d«aiioe lo 
distance intom bitterly hoetile eonntry irith a figbtnig 
force of 2,000 riflee. As an enterprise it in mnay 
ways not unlike Mahon’s dash on Mafeking^ butwititout 
any friendly force with which to join hands at the end* 
However from the beginning all went welL On ^ aOttb 
the force had reached Warm Baths, where a great iscdatiBd 
hotel already marks the site of what will be a ridh and 
fashionable spa. On April Ist the Australian soouta 
rode into Nylstroom, fifty more miles upon their, -way- 
There had been sufficient sniping to enliven ^e journey, 
but nothing which could be called an actkm. Gleaning 
cp prisoners and refugees as they went, with the railways 
engineers working like bees behind them, the force stiU 
swept unchecked upon its way. On April 6ih Piet Pot* 
geitersnist was entered, another fifty-mile stage, and 
on the morning of the 8th the British vangnaod rods 
into Fietersburg. Kitchener’s judgment andPluBier'i 
energy had met with their reward. > > . 

The Boer commando had evacuated the iown andf 
no serious opposition was made to the British enteyi 
The most effective resistance came from a aingla sohool*^ 
master, who, in a moment of irrational frenzy or of 
patriotic exaltation, shot down three of the inuadeffa 
before he met his own death. Some rolling stoeky ono 
small gun, and something under a hundred psiMnera 
were the trophies of the capture, but the Boer cnenil 
&od tbe>printing press were destroyed, and the Goootbhl 
mept sped off in a couple of Gape carts maearcii of was 
new capitaL Fietersburg was prindpaUy'^teMble.aia m 
base from which a eweeping movoawiit.aBghtiihailiaado 
from tho« north ai the same/momeiit no onai fram.Afaif 
south-east. A glance at the map idUuolKtiwcthga or 
force monng from ihu pdkit.iin Oopjbnttaon frith 
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Mptiwr (feon mi^ forai the tWo'oveoM 

a oiaivliO' eneloae ifkaeid af onmtrjryt 

fHiioh Muallvr c(d«iiinB might tolleot ivtilitarar was to 
ho iMBdj Witboot an instant of nnneoenary delay 
the 'dispositions were made, and no fewer than eight 
eoiamna slipped upon the chase. It will be best to 
sontiiHie *to follow the movements of Plnmer’s foree, 
dad then to give some account of the little armies whidi 
ware operating from the south, with the results of their 
entorprisek 

ItwasimowD that Vi^oen and a number of Boers 
were within the district which lies north of the hne in 
the lilddelbnrg district. An impenetrable bush-veldt 
had offered them a shelter from which they made their 
eenstsint I saUies to wreck a train or to attack a post. 
Tbk area was now to be systematically cleared np. 
Vhe first thing was to stop the northern line of retreat. 
The<01iphant Biver forms a loop in that direction, and 
as it is a considerable stream, it would, if securely held, 
psoreni any estape upon ihat side. With this object 
Phdner, oil April 14th, the sixth day after his occupation 
of BiOtersburg, ’Struck east from that town and^ trekked 
overtho veldt, through the formidable Ghunies Paasy and 
so to the north bank of the Oliphant, picking up thirty 
ov>lQEiy Boer prisoneTB upon the way. His route lay 
through a fertile country dotted witii native kraals. 
HasiBg rsaehed the river which marked the line wfaioh 
he twm to PJnmev, npon April 17tfa, spread his 
Istoa ovsihimei^i miiasy sO' so to >blook tho fpiiiiieipai 
driffs. deshoe efth^ htMo wore enswerOd hydesh 

■h eft d e dh Aweam e e yp o i etsiitsm the eoiB^^ 
WfhaluthMw^^har iforose wore^ andiwhenoo they oemo^ 
— itdPWfhe’inedo clewr to the reatoi ? >- « 

.dkMMdftffhidoir BMh a eoloosiBfiil ^eoUfist, had 
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im tbe. 'Xnnnmal 

i;Uiot ^$iX^ two of> iU^ kitit ootnom who •hAd,«)NM» 
stared froxo the gr«at £aat«Rn dopentocgr to Mi tbi 
places of flome of thoBe. Generate who hid jtetaxiadtto 
England for a well-eacnod jreot. He had diatitigiilbei 
himself hy hifl eystematic and effeotive gnardiirtehii^oi 
the Xielagoa railway line» and he wee mm ^feloflM 
for ithe auprema control of the columns which were to 
advance from the south and sweep the Boos^AtlMal 
diatriot. There were seven of themi which weroiiunBaged 
as foUows : 

Two columns started from Middelburg under Beataon 
and Benson, which might be called the left wings of 
the movenienL The object of BeatBon'seohunnWaiito 
hold the drifts of the Crocodile Biver» while Henioii’is 
was to seise the neighbouring hills called the BotbanheiRg* 
This it ,was hoped would pin the Boers from ithi WiSW 
while m^ohener from Lydenburg advanced from, thn 
east in throe separate columns, Bulteqey and •VonM# 
would iqove up from Belfast in the centre, .wills 
Bulstoom for their objective. It was, the ^fenntiM 
drag net of Erenoh, bu|t facing north instead, of eoAtlW 1 1 

On April 13th the southern colninna*were;etfliil«h 
but already the British preparations had, alarmedi the 
Boers, and j Botha, with his main eoiMnande^.dmi 
elippod floath e^ossithe line inW that fUatoiehiMi 
which bet had hden so recently. driVfiB.r 
inando .still lemained to the nesth^ andrM tMtish 
troopsw pbering in ftfpm< every aid%teevmiaA^<Vdhr 
Wn ih. v.Xhameesawf Mnpentiiis waaiwniiiilMnMl 
Mcghmt complete. >ThttTdaMhai«^whMdM btaa 
the lallyinp^olnti el itbn Bocnf wan^ lasenpied^fii i— ii 
SooSfBeiiMhittM wpItiV 
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State aad teMfnt»6% Viljotfi, ?rith * ttiutfbor of 
Ml<men» slipped thKragh between the oolimme, bnt the 
greate]^ part of the burghers, dashing Curiously about 
like a itaoal of fish when ^ey become consoieus of the 
set^ were taken by one or other of the columns. A 
hundred of the Bokeburg commando surrendered en 
iMm, fifty more were taken at Koos-Senekal ; forty-one 
Of the formidable Zarps with Schroeder, their leader, 
were oaptured in the north by the gallantry and wit of 
a young Australian officer named Be‘d; sixty more 
were hunted down by the indefatigable Vialls, leader 
of the Bushmen. From aU parts of the district came the 
same story of captures and surrenders. 

' Knowing, however, that Botha and Viljoen had 
slipped through to the south of the railway line, Lord 
Kitehoner determined to rapidly transfer the scene of 
the operations to that side. At the end of April, after 
a fortnight’a work, during which this large district was 
eropped, but by no means shaved, the troops turned 
Seutii again. The results of the operation had been 
sle*7en hundred prisoners, almost the same number as 
Freneh had taken in the south-east, together with a 
broken Knipp, a pom-pom, and the remains of the big 
naml gun taken from us at Helvetia. 

( > li was dstermined that Plumer’s advance upon 
Btotershurg should not be a mere raid, but that steps 
should ha taken to secure all that he had gained, and 
todmld the lines of communication. With this ehgeot 
tae ind 0ordon HighlanderB and the find Wiltshires 
i|tee!iNi8hed up along the railroad, followed by Kitchener's 
Itgitaiiig Scouts* These troops garrisoned Pietevsburg 
and > took possessioii of' Chunies Poort, and oteer 
itwdegie positioBa. They also furnished escorts for the 
essmynediisK supplwd Mmer on the OUphont Btesr, 
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and they tarried, out float flpiviM(^pnMk|»^ 
in the neighbourhood t>l Pieteahag^ .iQteiifBih flight 
commanded the force, broke up eoTeral laaige^lioflad 
captured a number of prieoners, oparationq iti twh^ he 
was much aesieted by CkxLenbrandar (aqd^ hifl* aaa 
Finally the last of the great Creuept goziti 
Long Toms, was found mounted negi;^ BheofftAllIV* 
It was the eame piece which had in floaeawieii floae^ied 
Mafeking and Kimberley. The huge/guny idri^fen tp 
bay, showed its powers by opening an effiectite hre at 
ten thousand yards. The British gallqped in upon hi, 
the Boer riflemen were driven off, and the gun was 
blown up by its faithful gunners. So by fluicide died 
the last of that iron brood, the four sinister brothera 
who had wrought much mischief in South Africa. They 
and their lesson will live in the history of modern 
artillery. 

The sweeping of the Boos-Senekal district being 
over, Plumer left his post upon the Biver of the 
Elephants, a name which, like Bhenoater, Zeekoe, 
Kameelfontein, Leeuw Kop, Tigerfontein, Elands lUver, 
and BO many more, serves as a memorial to the great 
mammals which once covered the land. On April 28th 
the force turned south, and on May 4th they had 
reached the railroad at Eerstefabrieken oloae to Pretoria. 
They had come in touch with a small Boer fame 
upon the way, and the indefatigable ViaUe houndad 
them for eighty miles, and tore away the tail ol Ibeir 
convoy with thirty prifloners. The main fosoe had left 
Pretoria on horseback on March 28th, and found them- 
selves back once again upon foot on May 5th. Th^ 
had something to show, however, for the lose of ttieir 
horses, sinoe they had covered a circular iparch of 40Q 
pulesp had o^tured some hundreds of the anemy» and 





<lli^8t> it a^’iabsl Radial 4iiid FdllvDiiiAiaged 
idMott. 

ll aiM to be reigirettod that G*atidral Bldhd 
j#(MP radall^ ^&dtti hi« ooHihex^ trek tutfoi^ tt had 
Btlitetd'^ Ito fid!^ toetdte, beeaute those dfte^atio^ tb 
Mkii'^i^Atoned did ^ot offer hito ao^ great 

Withdravir$ from'' the doHH bf 
the Fidltraj WithHiS colmnnB, be at once Started tipbh' k 
eweefi^ of that peitiob of the country \vhioh forms an 
4hgle bbtWeSn the Delagoa Kne and the Swazi frontier — 
the BarbeTtoh district. But again the two big fish, 
Yi^lootf and Botha, had slipped away, and the usual 
tz^eetton of sprats was left in the net. The sprats 
Oeunt also, however, and every week now telegrams 
Fere teaohing England from Lord Kitchener Fhieh 
showed that from three to five hundred more burghers 
had fallen into our hands. Although the public might 
begin to look upon the war as interminable, it had 
beeome evident to the thoughtful observer that it was 
now a mathematical question, and that a date could 
already be predicted by which the whole Boer poptfia- 
tkm would have passed into the power of the British. 

Among nttinerous small British columns which 
Fire at work in different parts of the country. In 
the latter hiffi of May, ihmo was one undbr General 
Dim Ffai<fli^Fai operating fti thb neighbottrhoed otHbe 
lfag a ii od be t g4liaigb« This locaffliy libs nevef bm a 
ferttnato 4he ise the Brithdr artfts. The^ cduxilVf'^is 
peenharty monntainous and broken, and it Fas held by 
the veteran Belarey and a nnnibronfi body of irrccon- 
tMde Boere. Here in July we had encountered a 
ehecit eft HitVsfi’s Kek, in December Otententii had met a 
more DUfwenneftt Nooltgedacht, FbilOihortly*frfllerw‘«^s 
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experiendea one would hm thought that no ooluam 
whiob was not of ovariuastering utreugth wonUtiiaTe 
been eent into tbie daugoroas dtogioa^ hut vOouaniJ 
Dixon bad aa a matter of faet hy./ao jmeaaa % atmug 
force with him* With 1,600 men and athntteqiihaim 
despatched upon a queet after lome hiddan^ guUa adttih 
were said to have been buried in those paria i 

On May 26th Dixon’s foree, consisting of Devbj^ixes, 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers, Imperial Yeomaafp* 
Scottish Horse, and six guns (four of 8th Ju and 
two ot 28th B.F.A.), broke camp at Naaawpoort and 
moved to the west. On the 28th they found thein- 
selves at a place called Vlakfontein, immediately south 
of OUphant’s Nek. On that day there were indteatkiBB 
that there were a good many Boers in the neighbour* 
hood. Dixon left a guard over his camp and then 
sallied out in search of the buried guns. His force was 
divided into three parts, the left column under ICajor 
Chance consisting of two guns of the 28th 
230 of the Yeomanry, and one company of the DecbyB. 
The centre comprised two gttns (8th B.FA.), one 
howitzer, two companies of the Scottish BordeDeEa and 
one of the Derbys ; while the right was made up of two 
guns (8thB.F.A.)f ^00 Scottish Horse, and two (xanpantss 
of Borderers. Having ascertained that iheipms wehe 
not there, tfoe force about midday was rstuzning 
camp, when the storm broke suddenly and fierDsly wpcm 
the rearguard. 

There had been some sniping during the whole 
morning, but no indications 'of the deterjnuitd attaek 
which was about to be delivered. The losoe hi aatixiBe 
upon the camp had become divided, and.ihe liaignaed 
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teoikBifrtei of 4ho Bi&all ooltmm imtilor ^ajor Ohonee 
mSIMi bad oiigiiudly lormed tbo left ¥^g. A veldt fire 
(WM ragiffltg OIL one flank of this reargaard, and through 
the veil of emoke a body of five hundred Boers charged 
vnddenly home with magnificent gallantry upon the 
gniie^ We have few reoords of a more dashing or of a 
more aupceagful action in the whole course of the war. 
ik> rapid was it that hardly any time elapsed between the 
glimpse of the first dark figures galloping through the haze 
tOnd the thunder of their hoofs as they uashed in among 
the gunners. The Yeomanry were driven back and many 
4 si them shot down. The charge of the mounted Boers 
was supported by a very heavy fire from a covering 
party, and the gun-detachmonts were killed or wounded 
almost to a man. The lieutenant in charge and the 
sergeant were both upon the ground. So far as it is 
possible to reconstruct the action from the confused 
accounts of excited eye-witnesses and from the exceed- 
ingly obscure official report of General Dixon, there was 
no longer any resistance round the guns, which were at 
once turned by their captors upon the nearest British 
detachment. 

The company of iuAmtry which had helped to escort 
the guns proved however to be worthy representatives 
of that historic branch of the British service. They 
were northerners, men of Derbyshire and Nottingham, 
same counts which had furnished the brave 
aiilitia who had taken their punishment so gamely at 
BoodevaL Though hustled and broken they re-fhrmed 
and clung doggedly to their task, firing at the groups of 
Boers who surrounded the guns. At the same time 
word bad been sent of thhir pressing need to the Scotch 
BordeEera and the Scottish Horse, who came ewaming 
aoras the vaHey to the succour of their comrades. 
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Diion faftd brought two gtm9 ftttd « hotritadr in!to 
action, which Bobdued the fire bf the two oapttir^* 
{Heees, and the infantry, Dbrbye and Borderere, swep t 
over the position, retaking the two goifs and shooting' 
down those of the enemy who tried to stand. The' 
greater number vanished into the smoke, which veiled* 
their retreat as it had their advanee. Forty-one 0# 
them were left dead upon the ground. Six officers dnd^ 
fifty men killed with about a hundred and twenty 
wounded made up the British losses, to which two gunS 
would certainly have been added but for the gaUant 
counter-attack of the infantry. With Dargai and* 
'Vlakfontein to their credit the Berbys have green 
laurels upon their war-worn colours. They share them* 
ou this occasion with the Scottish Borderers, Whose 
volunteer company carried itself as stoutly as the 
regulars. 

How is such an action to be summed up? To 
Kemp, the young Boer leader, and his men belongs the 
credit of the capture of the guns ; to the British that* 
of their recapture and of the final possession of the field.* 
The British loss was probably somewhat higher than 
that of the Boers, but upon the other hand there eouM' 
be DO question as to which side could afford lose the 
better. The Briton could be replaced, but there were no 
reserves behind the fighting line of the Boers. 

There is one subject which cannot be ignored i&*dh»« 
cussing this battle, however repugnant it may 'be. > 
ie theshooting of some of the British wovmded who* 
ley round the guns. There is no question at wHi 
a^ut the fact, whieh is attested by many Independeart: 
witnesses,, There ie reason to liope that eenie ef tba^ 
xnurdorere paid for their orimes with their Irvee l^efeiW 
ibe battle wafi over. It is pleasant to 'add ihat^ 

SB 
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4 ^ ai ]00|» vi^Ba/io % l%ct B9^ 
ixi^«i^r«4 mth 4iirec|B ^ 
ii»6M liiatifaMs fbOr^J^uBl^ tbiBivli^e 

uMopn and eau^ on aco^nnt pf a few iriesponsilde 
nlifdnB„who wouid be diaownad by Abeir own decent 
qonuradee^ Yei^j inaoj—tpo manj'^ritia^ seldierB 
]|av 6 Imown by fiapeuenca what, it ie to fall into tbe 
liandaol the enemy, and it muat be oonfessed that on 
tbe wbola they bave been dealt with in no ungenerons 
ipiiit, while tbe British treatment of the Boers baa been 
nneiaMpled in all militar j history for its generosity and 
hnmanity. That ao fair a tale should be darkeneii by 
email ruffianly outrages is indeed deplorable, but tbe 
iamdent is too well authenticated to be left unrecorded 
iia sny detailed account of the campaign. General 
Biion^ffinding the Boors very numerous all round him, 
and being hampered by his wounded, fell back upon 
Biauwpoiort, which he reached on June 1st. 

• tin Mfhy« Siir Bindon Blood, having returned to tbe 
line fto re^, made yet another cast through that thrice- 
bamtedcbelt of country which contains Ermelo, Bethel, 
aadtCacotina, in which Botha, ViiljoeD, and the fighting 
Boera had now concentrated. Working over the blackened 
veMt he swung naund in the Barberton dixeetion, and 
afterwards made a westerly drive in conjunction with 
small columns commanded by Walter Kitchener, Douglas, 
and <#WKipbell of »th».Bide% while Oolvalle, Garnstt, and 
BnB»ek ,n Miw rat ed> from the Natal, line.. Ag^.i4he 
Mgaltl/«*Mm,diiippojnt^ twhen. eoinpozad Utitkitbe 
|Mrea«of ^j^i4>^8tEiixBent i«ia|doyad» On Julgufith hs 
wmehed ppisng% meae Jehsnnsaharg^ with a ecmsiABfable 
aiintrii nlntooii^liutialli no great munbee bf pnsosiarB. 
Hhetihisipi Botisa had dipped wiiuy to^ the south snd 
was lo ^OB ti d i upeir^hw BuluMmd bmdei^bilh ViVofn* 
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had oaofeeded ia eroadniK- the 'l)6]a6^ Ima aad^ 
Hrinnmg back to hk old Ittf in the distekl 'df 
Hiddelboig, from irhkh ho hikd been eirieM in li^ril. 
The ooaunandos were Ike those peetinaeioaB iliee^lshieh 
buzz upwards when a hand approaohes them, but eiilj 
to settle again in the same place. Onaeonld butdarj to 
make the place less attractive than before* ' r 

Before Vlljoen's force made its way^ver the Vm it 
had its revenge for the long harrying it had nndeageiie* 
by a well-managed night attack, in whbdi H smqpriisd 
and defeated a portion of Colonel Beatson’s eolmaii at 
a place called Wilmansrust, due south of MiddeUmi^ 
and between that town and Bethel. Beateott had ditidedr 
his force, and this section consisted of 850 of tha 
6th Victorian Mounted Bifles, with thirty gnmem uid 
two pom-poms, the whole under the CDmmand of Mefor 
Morris. Viljoen'S force trekking north towaeds'ike Madir 
came upon this detachment upon 7nne IRtii* 

British were aware of the presence of the txiemi^, but do 
not appear to have posted any extra ontpoetstor tihm 
any special precautions. L(nig months of oOmmaado 
chasing had imbued them too much with'the idea tfaid 
these were fugitive sheep, and not fierce and wilywehree; 
whom they were endeavouring to eatoh.i it*k eaiddhat 
700 yards separated the four pickets* Wth^tfaaiflit 
eye for detail which the Boer leaden JpasaaeB^ they Mi 
starteda veldt fire upon the west of thedunpfiiid lien 
attacked frant the east, so that tiiey 
invisible while tiiSir enemsss were riBtcnettddiWjgiibsrtf 
the tight. Chieepiog up hetvfeen thd pbkdta, tMihici 
^s not nen unti they cgmed'firSaipeMillRi^^ 
upon Hhe rikieping men. 3^e rifles woM 
another noofens ttilitaff^ dradit i e a o - a ni viAmsrwMktt 
Mn thot doim «egr 

m8 
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StitptiM otN; df iheir bIbbp and anabld 
diatiiigaiBh thdr antagonists, the brave Australians did 
ah well tsB any troops could have done who were placed 
in to impossible aposition. Captain Watson, the officfer 
in^dbatge of the pom-poms, was shot down, and it proved 
to beimfpoBsible to bring the guns into action. Within five 
minutes the Victorians had lost twenty killed and forty 
wounded, when the survivors surrendered. It is pleasant 
to add that 'they were very well treated by the victors, 
but the high-spirited colonials felt theii reverse most 
bitterly. * It is the worst thing that ever happened to 
AnstraUa 1 ’ says one in the letter in which he describes 
it. The actual number of Boers who rushed the camp 
was only 180, but 400 more had formed a cordon round 
it. To Viljoen and his lieutenant Muller great credit 
must 'ba given lor this well-managed affair, which gave 
titemw fresh supply of stores and clothing at a time 
wheh thiey were hard pressed for both. These same 
Bber ofi&ows had led the attack upon Helvetia where 
tbe^d^ gun was taken. The \ictorB succeeded in getting 
with all their trophies, and having temporarily 
taken one of the blockhouses on the railway near 
Brogspmitv they crossed the line in safety and 
iurtied, as already said, to their old quarters in the north, 
which had been harried but not denuded by the opera- 
tiooe General Blood. 

* /it Would tsike a volume to catalogue, and a library 
tawntiBefydenribe the movemmitB and doings of lha very 
hwgB unhlMr of British oolumns which operated over the 
TrankvHdiaud iheOBange Bivet Oolemy during thkieold- 
w a s thcr oskhpaigq. if thewaapDC cdumns and the eauae 
lo a d i ri i SMrewonBistsntly uwrking in the same dlstriets* 
sHltteluyttem Of warmriht might jdaable the^wesiddr to 
fisBow Ihit'lhey were, is^» matter of last/ 
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rapidly transferred from one eide of the field of action 
to another in accordance ^ith the concentrations Of the 
enemy. The total number of columns amounted to at 
least sixtyi which varied in number from two hundred 
to two thousand, and seldom hunted alonet. Gould their 
movements be marked in red upon a chart, the whole of 
that huge district woiild be criss-crossed, from Taungs 
to Komati and from Touws Biver to Fietersburg, wiidi 
the track of our weary but indomitable soldiers* 

Without attempting to enter into details which would 
be unbecoming to the modesty of a single volume* one 
may indicate what the other more important groupings 
wore during the course of these months, and which were 
the columns that took part in them. Of Fremdt’s 
drive in the south-east, and of Blood’s inoursion into 
the Boos-Benckal district some account has been given, 
and of his subsequent sweeping of the south. At^ 
same period Babington, Dixon, and Bawlinson werei 
operating in the lUerksdorp district, though the former 
oilicer transferred his services suddenly to Bl0Qd.’s eomr 
bination, and afterwards to ElUot's column in thjS.norA 
of Orange Biver Colony. Williams and Fetbers^onr 
haugh came later to strengthen this Klerksdorp dislsi^* 
in which, after the clearing of the MagaUesberg* DsISFSl 
had united his forces to those of Smuts. This .wy 
important work of getting a firm hold upsn>tbed4iaffldi^ 
berg was accomplished .in July by 3arton» 4#^by, 
Eakewioh, and Lord Basing, who pmtraMiJqtfttths 
wild country and established blookhousesfaxid 
in very much tim same way ns Cn mbe isiasid 
in 1746 held down the HigUands* Tl^e Batiliki posWoi 
was much strengthened hy the firm gfipobtajnndie^ 
foi midable stronghold of the enemy, whi^ ym Awmvm 
not only .on aoeqimt.of its ontsimeiiiUnngt)^ 
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of ibi ^oidmity to the eentres of population and of 
weallh. 

Delarey, M already stated, had gone down to the 
ElerksdOrp^disivioi, whence, for a time at least, he seems 
to have patsed over into the north of the Orange Biver 
Oolony* The British pressure at Klerksdorp had become 
•mre, and thither in May came the indefatigable 
Methuen^ whom we last traced to Warrenton. From 
this point on May 1st he railed his troops to Mafeking, 
whence he trekked to Lichtenburg, and soiith as far as 
his old fighting ground of Haartebeestefontein, haring 
eno^skirmi^ upon the way and capturing a Boer gun. 
!niense be returned to Mafeking, where he had to bid 
adieu to those veteran Yeomanry who had been hia 
eomrades on so many a weary march. It was not their 
fortune to be present at any of the larger battles of the 
wair, but few bodies of troops have returned to England 
with a finer record of hard and useful service. 

‘ ^Ko sooner, however, bod Methuen laid down one 
weapon than he snatched up another. Having refitted 
his sSen and ooUeeted some of the more efficient of the 
aewTeemanzy^ he was off once more for a three weeks* 
eirettllHr four in the direction of Zeerust. It is difficult 
fo bsKiefva that the oldest inhabitant could have known 
foereDf fiie western side of the Transvaal, for there was 
hatfdl^ a^'track wbish he had not traversed or a kqpie 
frM'Whish he had not been sniped. Early in August 
he'faad rnadeafiMdi etart from Mafeking, dividing his 
fSMS islo two eoluums, tho oommand of the seoend 
hiilHf giPfon-fote Doh^ Having j<md hands with 
l yat iBi teadiastfii he nsmd throng the sonth^wset 
iitd flUsAiy halfod ut Sidrksdorp. The hariisd Boses 
foifos north' fo BnstsiilNirgi fsttswed 
Wbw t t o W M i^i, BaaiMaDy ifithari*) 
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and Allenby, who fotmd Ihe ommhndotf wf ’Ddarey *aiM 
Kemp to be scattering in ftoht of them and hiding ihiih^ 
kloofs and dongas, whence in the baily days^of^Btlptenk^ 
ber no less than two hundred ^ were Aittlicted. " Oiii 
September 6th and 8th Methhen engaged ^hS' niaitt 
body of Delarey in the valley of the Oreat ‘Maricd’TUVd^ 
Which lies to the north-west of Rnstenburgl *!n fhM 
two actions he pushed the Boers in front of him ’Wii^^a 
loss of mghteen killed and forty-one prisoners, but the 
fighting was severe, and fifteen of his men were kfiled ' 
and thirty wounded before the position had been carried. 
The losses were almost entirely among the ne^y raised 
Yeomanry, who had already shown on several ooSaslenii 
that, having shed their weaker members and had some 
experience of the field, they were now worthy to 'take 
their place beside their veteran coimrades. ' ' 

The only other important Operation undertaken by the 
British columns in the Transvaal during this period was 
in the north, where Beyers and his men were still harried 
by Orenfell, Colenbrander, and Wilson. A considenidfie 
proportion of the prisoners which figured in the weekly 
lists came from this quarter. On Biay 80th thete Was' a 
notable action, the truth of which was Ameh ddbaMbtrt 
finally established, in Which Kitchener'S Bcbnts ^WdaS 
WEbob snrprised and defeated a Boet Ycroe' 
Pretbrine; kfUing and wounding serreral, 
forty) prisOiMiV On Jnly Ist GrbnfeH took' 
hundred’ Beyers' men with a kb&BiaeMie ''eiM?^ 
North, SMIh, CaBt,^and west'the tale 'wdS b4er**fhoHikme» 
bdt SO' 1(^' as ' Botha, 

W' eempwM 'uiB-iiyiMpHi'ai’TW 

MeitwHWM^w 
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fiboold add that altar the oonclaBion of Blood'a move* 
jaent in July, several of his columns continued to clear 
^he country and to harass Viljoen in the Lydenburg and 
Dulstoom districts. Park, I^tchener, Spens, Beatson, 
and Benson were all busy at this work, never succeeding 
|n forcing more than a skirmish, but continually whittling 
away wagons, horses, and men from that nucleus of 
resistance which the Boer leaders still held together. 

Though much hampered by the want of forage for 
their horses, the Boers were ever watchful for an oppor- 
tunity to strike back, and the long list of minor 
successes gained by the British was occasionally inter- 
rupted by a petty reverse. Such a one befell the small 
bo^ of South African Constabulary stationed near 
Yerecniging, who encountered upon July 13th a strong 
force of Boers supposed to be the main commando of 
Be Wet. The Constabulary behaved with great gallantry 
but were hopelessly outnumbered, and lost their seven- 
pouuder gun, four killed, six wounded, and twenty-four 
prisoners. Another small reverse occurred at a far 
distant point of the seat of war, for the irregular corps 
known as Steinackor’s Horse was driven from its position 
f^t ^remersdorp in Swaziland upon July 24tb, and bad to 
^11 back sixteen miles, with a loss of ten caanalties and 
thirty prisoners. Thus in the heart of a native state 
the two great white races of South Airioa were to be 
seen locked in a desperate conflict. However unavoid- 
ahlei the sight was certainly one to be deplored. 

I?o the Boer credit, or discreditg are aleo to he 
pliiped those repeeted kein wreckings, which cost the 
^itish dcriug this campaign, the lives and Jimhe of 
many brave soldiers who were worthy SCBie leM 
It is truAftbet the let^ C|f wasnioniBition 
en^ten^Fwes, but there is somethiag indMipitett 
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in the reealts vhich is repelient to faiiinaiiitj,afkl trhioB 
appears to justify the most energetic measures to pre« 
vent them. Women, children, and sick must aR tifa/fel 
by these trains and are exposed to a oommon danger, 
while the assailants enjoy a safety which renders their 
exploit a peculiarly inglorious one. Two Boers, Triohardt 
and Hindon, the one a youth of twenty- two, the other 
a man of British birth, distinguished, or disgraced, 
themselves by this unsavoury work upon the DelAgoa 
line, but with the extension of the blockhouse system 
the attempts became less successful. There waS one, 
however, upon the northern line near Naboomspruit 
which cost the lives of Lieutenant Best and eight 
Gordon Highlanders, while ten were wounded. The 
party of Gordons continued to resist after the sdtadh, 
and were killed or wounded to a man. The painfdl 
incident is brightened by such an example of military 
virtue, and by the naive reply of the last surtivOr, who 
on being questioned why he continued to fight until he 
was shot down, answered with fine simplicity, * Beeanse I 
am a Gordon Highlander.’ 

Another train disaster of an even more tiagic 
character occurred near Waterval, fifteen miles north of 
Pretoria, upon the last day of August. The esplosioii 
of a mine wrecked the train, and a hundred Boers Who 
lined the banks of the cutting opened fire upon the 
derailed carriages. Colonel Vandeleur, an officers of 
great promise, was killed and twenty men, chiefly of tfah 
West Biding regiment, were shot. Nurse Page wae ate 
among me wounded. It was after this fatal aflhie that 
the regnlatfon of earrying Boer hoetaget u|Nm the tEliiift 
was at lest earined out. 

It has keen already stated that fuel %{ Itoud 
mtflheagr'a yolky of eonoentratiaii’lay w kb MUM 
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for l^irthering dTil pepnhition into aamps along the 
tioas of ooBunnmoation. The lesBonif for thia^ Mh 
IBilttBry And* humanitarian » *W6te overwhelming. Ex* 
peKMnae had proved that the men if toft at hherty were 
lialde to be peraoaded or eoeroed by the fighting Been 
into breBiong their parole and rejoining the oommandoe. 
As to the women and children, they could not be left 
lipon the farms in a denuded country. That the Boers 
in the field had no doubts as to the good treatment of 
theM people was shown by the fact that they repeatedly 
left their families in the way of the columns so that 
they might be conveyed to the camps. Some consterna- 
tton wasaaused in England by a report of Miss Hobhouse, 
which called public attention to the very high rate of mor- 
tality in some of these camps, but examination showed 
thattfais was not due to anything insanitary in their situa- 
tion or arrangement, but to a severe epidemic of meades 
which had swept away a large number of the ohildren. 
A fund was started in London to give additional comforts 
to tiMse people, though there is reason to believe that 
their general condition was superior to that of the 
^tlttader refugees, who still waited permisBion to return 
to tifsir b(»nes. 3^ the end of Jnly there were no fswer 
than sixty thousand inmates of the camps in the Transi 
vMl alone, and half as many in the Orange Biver OcAany, 
Bo 'great was the dtifieidty in providing the supplies Isr 
io large a niimbQr*ihht it became tooreaiid inoreeviMtont 
Ihtit eotoe «l toast of the camps mtist be moved down to 
tiiseeahaasl.* 

u ^pstMing to the «Oraikge EKvir Ootony 

dttiteg tidewAater pmtodr thi mms British titotilit'lHSi 

been met by the same constant pert 

The €Mobrh4d4een 

dlMM IhiiWBi oO ei^ ^ 
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which was giyea to Gbarles Enoz, thai LptteHon al 
Springfontem, that of Bundle at Harrienutit, and that 
of Elliot in the north. The latter iratf infinllelf the 
most important, and Elliot, the warden of the nerttiemi 
marches, had nnder him during the grater part of the 
winter a mobile force of aboat 6,000 men, comnuB&dcpd 
by such experienced officers as Broadwood, Be Btelb, and 
Bethnne. Later in the year Spens, Bnllocli, Phiitier, 
and Bimington were all sent into the Orange Blver 
Colony to help to stamp ont the reisistance. Nnmerone 
skirmtshes and snipings were reported from all parte 
of the country, but a constant stream of prisoners and 
of surrenders assured the soldiers that, In spite of the 
difficulty of the country and the obstinacy of the enemyt 
the term of their labours was rapidly approaching. 

In all the petty and yet necessary opera^ns of 
these columns, two incidents demand more than a mere 
mention. The first was a hard-fought skirmish in 
which some of Elliot’s horsemen were engaged vpon 
June 6th. His column had trekked during the metkth 
of May from Kroonstad to Harrismith, and ihbn turning 
north found itself upon that date near theihlhniif ef 
Beitz. Major Sladen with 200 Mounted Lffiemlry, irUeii 
detached from the main body, came upon flieitnldk 
Boer cOnToy and ran it down. Over a hundred tehiclee 
with forty-five prisoners were the finxits of "^eir eht^*^ 
prise. ' Well i^isfied with his morning^ 

British lender despatched a party of his 

the neWt* to Be Lisle, 'who Was behhiKd, 

estabUshnd Mmsdlf trith fals loot and m a 

convenient kraal. ‘Thence they had to 

a large ^y of hdrsemen appt^ehk^ 

flahketci'^ahd^^all ntiKtary ^p^eCiatf6^ 

neanea osieer wunni 
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hta ^osidrades, and it was not till his greeting of them 
took the eaLtreme form of handing over his rifle that 
the sns^okm of danger entered the heads of his oom- 
panioas. But if there was some lack of wit there was 
none of heart in Sladen and his men. With forty-ilve 
Poors to hold down, and 500 under Foorie, De Wet, 
and Bdarey around them, the little band made rapid 
preparation for a desperate resistance: the prisoners 
were laid upon their faces, the men knocked loopholes 
in the mud walls of the kraal, and a blunt soldierly 
answer was returned to the demand for suriender. 

But it was a desperate business. The attackers were 
fire to one, and the five were soldiers of De Wet, the 
hard-*bitten veterans of a hundred encounters. The 
captured wagons in a long double row stretched out 
over the plain, and under this cover the Dutchmen 
swarmed up to the kraal. But the men who faced them 
were veterans also, and the defence made up for the 
disparity of numbers. With flne courage the Boers 
made their way up to the village, and established them- 
selves in the outlying huts, but the Mounted Infantry 
flung desperately to their position. Out of the few 
officers present Findlay was shot through the head, 
V-w and Cameron through the heart, and Strong through 
the stomachs It was a Waggon Hill upon a small scale, 
two dour lines of skirmishers emptying their riflee into 
eaoh ^er at point-blank range. Once more, as at 
Botbayille, the British Mounted Infantry proved that 
w)ien it came to a dogged pelting match they could 
ftaad puniibmeat longer than their enemy. Tliey 
f jsfinfsd tennhly. Fi£ty-«ne out of the little loroa werf 
on the grt^und, and the aoryivors were not much more 
their ppsopers. TQ,ths Xst( Gordonfiif the 
the A^etralwns, and theKew Bopth 
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Welshmen belongs the honour of this mftgniflcentdefenoiO 
For four hoars tiie fieroe battle raged, until -di last the* 
parched and powder-stained saryiTorslnreatlied'a psayeCt 
of thanks as they saw on the Bouthern horizon tibb 
vanguard of De Lisle riding furionsly to the rOscne; 
For the last hour, since they had despaired of oanying 
the kraal, the Boers had busied themselves in removing 
their convoy ; but now, for the second time in one day, the 
drivers found British rifles pointed at their heads, and 
the oxen were turned once more and brought bask to 
those who had fought so hard to hold them. Twenty^^ 
eight killed and twenty-six wounded were the losses in 
this desperate affair. Of the Boers seventeen were left 
dead in front of the kraal, and the forty-five had not* 
escaped from the bulldog grip which held them. Thsiia 
seems for some reason to have been no effective pursuit 
of the Boers, and the British column held on its 'to 
Eroonstad. 

The second incident which stands out amid the 
dreary chronicle of bustlings and snipings is the sur- 
prise visit paid by Broadwood with a small British 
column to the town of Beitz upon July 11th, whieB 
resulted in the capture of nearly every member of tlm 
late government of the Free State, save only the one 
man whom they particularly wanted. The eoluinn con- 
sisted of 200 yeomen, 200 of the 7tb Dragoon Guards, 
and two gnus. Starting at 11 p.u., the raiders TOds hard 
all night and broke with the dawn upon the 8 lSS|iiii 9 
tillage. Baoing into the main street, ihey'seeulredtthe 
startled Boers as they rushed from the 4t ib 

aasy to eritinlie such an c^raUon from a dMaiMMMd 
to overlook the practical diffichlties hi' the 
tile faewbf it it seems a pity «tbat thwholss^hMlisiotlbeen 
stopped before the forret was sent in« 'il pieM 
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Mte of the street vosld bftvo bsnrred Bteyn's 
esenpe. As wea^ he flung hims^ npon hie horse and 
balMad out ol the town, flergeaoit Cobb of 
the DlragooiiB snapped a rifle at close quarters upon him, 
but the oold of the night had frozen the oil on the 
striker and the cartridge hung fire. On such trifles do 
the large eyents of history turn ! Two Boer generals, 
two oommandants, Bteyn’a brother, his secretary, and 
several other officials were among the nine-and-twenty 
prisonera. The treasury was also captured, but it is 
feared that the Yeomen and Dragoons will not be much 
ttie richer from their share of the contents. 

Save these two incidents, the fight at Beitz and the 
capture of a portion of Steyn’s govermnent at the same 
places the winter’s campaign furnished little which was 
of importance, though a great deal of very hard and very 
useful work was done by the various columns under the 
direction of the goTernors of the four military districts. 
In the south General Bruce Hamilton made two sweeps, 
one from the railway line to the western frontier, and 
the second £r<Hn the south and east in the direction of 
Peirusburg. The result of the two operations was about 
809 pcisoneiw. At the same time Monro and Hickman 
ve^leesed the already twice-cleared districts of Bouzville 
and BmithfieUL The country in the east of the Colony 
Wis verguig now upon the state which Grant described 
in 4hui6heiiendoah Valley ; * A cirow/ said he, * must 
eufe^hie own satiens when he flies across It’ 

Hi 4ho middle district General Charles Knox, with 
the Colunos of PtnerCeffiu, Thorneyoroft, PiMbtor,eiid 
ffisioT# msMougiged in tho same sort of woid^ with the 
esm/sajd d results. 

llmmiOyigiMOue operations felltothelotof Gensnd 
BlicrihwliUSroihed over thenorttieni and nort h e ast e ro 
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distriet* ^ifikj3tiUl«onMnA4 zMimto.oi Asbiw^ 
bnngheni* .Ih fw E4U|oti>ni«?Qd MifWi t* 

Yredo and «ibu:wfurd8 dom tbe eastorn .fhmftwir oltttia 
Colony, joiniiig bands at last Bundle at HanisiaiUb 

He then worked Mb way book to Kroonstid throngli 
Beite and Lindley. It was on this journey that Bladoi’t 
Mounted Infantry had the sharp experience whida has 
been already narrated. Western’s eelomn, worldng^ 
independently, co-operated with Hlliot in this cleacing 
of the north-east. In August there were very large' 
captures by Btoadwood’s force, which had attained ton- 
aiderable mobility, ninety miles being covered hyit ini 
one occasion in two days. 

Of General Bundle there is little to be said, as he 
was kept busy in exploring the rough country in hisovn 
distrietr—the same district which had been the soenenf 
the operations agamst Pxinsloo and the Bdufissbiiig 
surrender* Into this distdet Kritzinger and his men 
trekked after they were driven from the Colony in Jnly, 
and many small skirmishes and snipings among the 
mountains showed that the Boer resutanoe was still? 
alive. 

July and August were occupied in the Orangs Bkar' 
Colony by energetic operations of Spans’ and iUming< 
ton’s columns in the midland distiicta, and.l^acoii^ 
siderabledsivato the north-eastern comer, which ^pas 
shaved by three ^oelumns under BUiot i and. tm unto. 
Plumer, with one under Henry and seyerai smaller 
bodies. A considerable number of prisoners and a large 
amount of stock were the result of the movement^ but 
it was very evident that there was a waste of energy in 
the employment of such forces for such an end. Ihe 
time appeared to be approaching when a strong fbroe of 
nuUtary police station^ permanently in eigb MMot 
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SBightprove a more effident ineirument. One intereetinj 
i^vetopmeiit of this phase of the yrvt was the enrolment 
of a httrg^er police among the Boers who had snrrendered. 
These men —well paid, well mounted, and well armed — 
ifere an efficient addition to the British forces. The 
movement spread until before the end of the war there 
ware several thousand burghers under such well-known 
officers as Colliers, Villonel, and young Gronje, fighting 
against their own guerilla countrymen. Who, in 1899, 
could have prophesied such a phenomenon as that ! 

Lord Kitchener’s proclamation issued upon August 
9ih marked one more turn in the screw upon the 
part of the British authorities. By it the burghers 
were warned that those who had not laid down their 
arms by September 15th would in the case of the 
leaders be banished, and in the case of the burghers 
be compelled to support their famflies in the refugee 
camps. As many of the fighting burghers were men of 
no substance, the latter threat did not affect them much, 
b«t the other, though it had little result at the time, 
xhafy be useful for the exclusion of firebrands during the 
period of reconstruction. Some increase was noticeable 
in the number of surrenders after the proclamation, but 
on the whole it had not the result which was expected, 
and its expediency is very open to question. This date 
may be said to mark the conclusion of the winter cam- 
paign and the opening of a new phase in the struggle. 



CHAPTEB XXXV 

THE GUEniLLA OPERATIONS IN CAPE COLONY 

In the account ^hich has been given in a preceding 
chapter of the invasion of Cape Colony by the Boer 
forces, it -was shown that the Western bands were almost 
entirel}/ expelled, or at least that they withdrew, at the 
time when Be Wet was driven across the Orange River. 
This was at the beginning of March 1901. It was also 
mentioned that though the Boers evacuated the barren 
and unprofitable desert of the Karoo, the Eastern bands 
which had come with Kritzinger did not follow the 
same course, but continued to infest the mountainous 
districts of the Central Colony, whence they struck again 
and again at the railway lines, the small towns, British 
patrols, or any other quarry which was within their 
reach and strength. From the surrounding country 
they gathered a fair number of recruits, and they were 
able through the sympathy and help of the Butch 
farmers to keep themselves well mounted and supplied. 
In small wandering bands they spread themselves over 
a vast extent of country, and there were few isolated 
farmhouses from the Orange River to the Oudtshoom 
Mountains, and from the Cape Town railroad in the 
west to the Fish River in the east, which were not 
visited by their active and enterprising scouts. The 
object of the whole movement was, no doubt, to stimu- 
late a general revolt in the Colony; and it must be 
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acknowledged that if the powder did not all explode it was 
not for want of the match being thoroughly applied. 

It might at first sight seem the simplest of military 
operations to hunt down these scattered and insignifi- 
cant bands, but as a matter of fact nothing could be 
more difficult. Operating in a country wdiich was both 
vast and difficult, with excellent horses, the best of in- 
formation and supplies ready for them everywhere, it 
was impossible for the sldw'-moving British columns 
with their guns and their wagons to overtake them. 
Formidable even in flight, the Boers were always ready 
to turn upon any force which exposed itself too rashly 
to retaliation, and so amid the mountain passes the 
British chiefs had to use an amount of caution which 
was incompatible with extreme speed. Only when a 
commando was exactly localised so that two or three 
converging British forces could be brought to bear upon 
it, was there a reasonable chfincc of forcing a fight. 
Still, with all these lieavv odds against them, the 
various little columns conimui d month after month to 
play hide-and-scok with the commandos, and the game 
was by no means always on the one side. The varied 
fortunes of this scrambling campaign can only be briefly 
indicated in these pages. 

It has already been shown that Kritzinger’s original 
force broke into many bands, which were recruited 
partly from the Cape rebels and i)artly from fresh bodies 
which passed over from the Orange River Colony. The 
more severe the pressure in the north, the greater reason 
was there for a trek to this land of plenty. The total 
number of Boers wbo were wandering over the eastern 
and midland districts may have been about two thou- 
sand, who were divided into bands which varied from 
fifty to three hundred. The chief leaders of sepavate 
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commandos wore Kritzinger, Scheepers, Malan, My burgh, 
Ponche, Letter, Smuts, Van Beenen, Lategan, Maritz, 
and Conroy, the two latter operating on the western 
side of the country. To hunt down these numerous 
arid active bodies the British were compelled to put 
many similar detachments into the field, known as the 
columns of Gorringe, Crabbc, Honnikcr, Scobcll, Doran, 
Kavanagh, Alexander, and others. These two sets of 
miniature armies performed an intricate devil’s dance 
over the Colony, the main linos of which are indicated 
by the red lines upon the map. The Zuurberg moun- 
tains to the north of Steynaburg, the Sneeuwberg range 
to the south of Middelburg, the Oudtshoorn Mountains 
in the south, the Cradock district, the Murraysburg 
district, and the Graaf-Beinct district — these were the 
chief centres of Boer activity. 

In April Kritzinger made his way north to the 
Orange River Colony, for the purpose of consulting with 
Be Wot, but he returned with a following of 200 men 
about the end of Ma}'. Continual brushes occurred 
during this month between the various columns, and 
much bard marching was done upon cither side, but 
there was nothing which could be claimed as a i)ositive 
success. 

Early in May two passengers sailed for Europe, the 
journey of each being in its way historical. The first 
was the weary and overworked Pro-Consul who had the 
foresight to distinguish the danger and the courage to 
nieet it. Milner’s worn face and prematurely grizzled 
hair told of the crushing weight which had rested upon 
bim during three eventful years. A gentle scholar, he 
might have seemed more fitted for a life of academic 
calm than for the stormy part which the discernment 
of Mr. Ghambeilain had assigned to him. The fixie 
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flower of an English uniTersiiy, low-voiced and urbane, 
it was diflicult to imagine what impression he would 
produce upon those rugged types of which South Africa 
is BO peculiarly prolific. But behind the reserve of a 
gentleman there lay within him a lofty sense of duty, 
a singular clearness of vision, and a moral courage 
which would brace him to follow wliiiher his reason 
pointed. His visit to England for three months’ rest 
was the occasion for a striking manifestation of loyalty 
and regard from his fellow-countrymen. He returned 
in August as Lord Milner to the scene of bis labours, 
with the construction of a united and loyal common- 
wealth of South Africa as the task of his life. 

The second traveller who sailed within a few days 
of the Governor was Mrs. Botha, the wife of the Boer 
General, w'ho visited Europe for private as well as 
political reasons. She bore to Kruger an exact account 
of the state of the country and of tho desperate condi- 
tion of the burghers. Her micsion had no immediate or 
visible effect, and the weary war, exhausting for the 
British but fatal for the Boers, went steadily ou. 

To continue the survey of the operations in the 
Cape, Iho first point scored was by tho invaders, for 
Malan’s commando succoeded upon May 13lh in over- 
whelming a strong patrol of iho Midland Mounted 
Bifies, the local colonial corps, to the south of Marais- 
burg. Six killed, eleven wounded, and forty-one 
prisoners wore the fruits of his little victory, whicli 
furnished him also with a fresh supply of rifles and 
ammunition. On May 21flt Crahbe’s column was in 
touch with Hotter and with Lategan, but no very 
positive result came from the skirmish. 

The end of May showed considerable Boer aotivity 
in the Cape Colony, that date corresponding witb^be 
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return of Kritzinger from the north. Haig had for the 
moment driven Scheepers back from the extreme 
southerly point which he had reached, and he was now 
in the Graaf-Reinet district ; but on the other side of the 
colony Conroy had aj)peared near Kenbart, and upon 
May 28rd lie fought a sharp skirmish with a party of 
Border Scouts. Tlie main Boor force under Kritzinger 
was in the midlands, however, and had concentrated to 
such an extent in the Cradock district that it was clear 
that some larger enterprise was on foot. This soon took 
shape, for on June 2nd, after a long and rapid march, 
the Boer leader threw himself upon Jamestown, over- 
whelmed the sixty townsmen who formed the guard, 
and looted the town, from which he drew some welcome 
supplies and 100 horses. British columns were full 
cry upon his heels, however, and the Boers after a few 
hours left the gutted town and vanished into the hills 
once more. On June 6th the British had a little luck 
at last, for on that date Scobell and Lukin in the 
Barkly East district surprised a laager and took twenty 
prisoners, 16G horses, and much of the Jamestown loot. 
On the same day "Windbam treated Van Reenen in a 
similar rough fashion near Steynsburg, and took twenty- 
two prisoners. 

On June 8th the supreme command of the operations 
in Cape Colony w’as undertaken by General French, who 
from this time forward manoeuvred his numerous 
columns upon a connected plan with the main idea of 
pushing tile enemy northwards. It' was sonM^’limej 
however, before his disposition bore frnit, Idr tiie c8<i'- 
mandos were still better mounted and lighter than th^ 
pursuers. On June ISth the youthful and dashing 
Sefae^rs, who commanded his own little force at an age 
when he would have been a junior lieutenant of the 
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BritiBh army, raided Murraysburg and captured a patrol. 
On June 17th Monro 'with Lovat’s Scouts and Bethune’s 
Mounted Infantry had some slight success near Tarkastad, 
but three days later the ill-fated Midland Mounted Rifles 
were surprised in the early morning by Kritzinger at 
Waterkloof, which is thirty miles west of Cradock, and 
were badly mauled by him. They lost ten killed, 
eleven wounded, and sixty-six prisoners in this un- 
fortunate affair. Again the myth that colonial alertness 
is greater than that of regular troops seems to have 
been exposed. 

At the end of June, Fouch6, one of the most enter- 
prising of the guerilla chiefs, made a dash from Barkly 
East into the native reserves of the Transkei in order to 
obtain horses and supplies. It was a desperate measure, 
as it was vain to suppose that the warlike KaflQrs would 
permit their property to be looted without resistance, 
and if once the assegais were reddened no man could say 
how far the mischief might go. With great loyalty the 
British Government, even in the darkest days, had held 
back those martial races — Zulus, Swazis, and Basutos — 
who all had old grudges against the Amaboon. Fouohe’s 
raid was stopped, however, before it led to serious 
trouble. A handful of Griqualand Mounted Rifles held 
it in front, while Dalgcty and his colonial veterans 
moving very swiftly drove him back northwards. 

Though baulked, Fouchc was still formidable, and on 
July 14th he made a strong attack in the neighbourhood 
of Jamestown upon a column of Connaught Rangers 
who were escorting a convoy. Major Moore offered a 
determined resistance, and eventually after some hours 
of fighting drove the enemy away and captured their 
laager. Seven killed and seventeen wounded were libe 
British losses in this spirited engagement. 
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On July 10th General French, surveying from a 
lofty mountain peak the vast expanse of the field of 
operations, with his heliograph calling up responsivo 
twinkles over one hundred miles of country, gave tho 
order for the convergence of four columns upon tho 
valley in which he knew Scheepers to be lurking. We 
have it from one of his own letters that his commando 
at the time consisted of 240 men, of whom forty were 
Free Staters and the rest colonial rebels. Crewe, 
Windham, Doran, and Scobell each answered to the call, 
but the young leader was a man of resource, and a long 
kloof up the precipitous side of the hill gave him a 
road to safety. Yet the operations showed a new 
mobility in the British columns, which shed their guns 
and their baggage in order to travel faster. The main 
commando escaped, but twenty-five laggards were taken. 
The action took place among tho hills thirty miles to 
ilio west of Graaf-Reinet. 

On July 2l8t Crabbe and Eritzinger had a skirmish 
in the mountains near Gradock, in which the Boers were 
strong enough to hold their own ; but on tho same date 
near Murraysburg, Lukin, the gallant colonial gunner, 
with ninety men rode into 150 of Lategan’s band and 
captured ten of them, with a hundred horses. On 
July 27th a small party of twenty-one Imperial 
Yeomanry was captured, after a gallant resistance, by a 
large force of Boers at the Doom River on the other 
side of the Colony. The Kaffir scouts of the Britisli 
were shot dead in cold blood by their captors after the 
action. There seems to be no possible excuse for the 
repeated murders of coloured men by the Boers, as they 
had themselves from the beginning of the war used 
their Kaffirs for every purpose short of actually fight- 
ing. The war had lost much of the good humour which 
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marked it0 outset. A fiercer feeling had been engendered 
on both sides by the long strain, but the execution of 
rebels by the British, though much to be deplored, is still 
recognised as one of the rights of a belligerent. When one 
remembers the condonation upon the part of the British 
of the use of their own uniforms by the Boers, of the 
wholesale breaking of paroles, of the continual use of 
expansive bullets, of the abuse of the pass system and 
of the rod cross, it is impossible to blame them for 
showing some severity in the stamping out of armed 
rebellion within their own Colony. If stern measures 
were eventually adopted it was only after extreme 
leniency had been tried and failed. The loss of five 
years* franchise as a penalty for firing upon their own 
flag is surely the most gentle correction which an Empire 
ever laid upon a rebellious people. 

At the beginning of August the connected systematic 
work of French’s columns began to tell. In a huge 
semicircle the British were pushing north, driving the 
guerillas in front of them. Scheepers in his usual way- 
ward fashion had broken away to the south, but the 
others had been unable to penetrate the cordon and were 
herded over the Stormberg-Naauw^port line. The main 
body of the Boers was hustled swiftly along from 
August 7th to August 10th, from Graaf-Boinet to 
Thebus, and thrust over the railway line at that point 
with some loss of men and a great shedding of horses* 
It was hoped that the blockhouses on the railroad would 
have held the enemy, but they slipped across by night 
and got into the St^ynsburg district, where Oorringe’s 
colonials took up the running. On August 18th he 
followed the commandos item Steynsburg to Yenterstad, 
killing twenty of them and tak^g several prisoners. 
On the Ifftb, Eritringer with the main body bf the 
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invaders passed the Orange Biver near Bethnlie, and 
made his way to the Wepener district of the Orange 
Biver Colony. Scheepers, Lotter, Lategan, and a*fi^ 
small wandering bands were the only Boers left in the 
Colony, and to these the British columns now turned 
their attention, with the result that Lategan, towards 
the end of the month, was also driven over the river. 
For the time, at least, the situation seemed to have very 
miicli improved, but there was a drift of Boers over the 
north-western frontier, and the long-continued warfare 
at their own doors was undoubtedly having a dangerous 
oifect upon the Dutch farmers. Small successes from 
time to time, such as the taking of sixty of French's 
Scouts by Theron’s commando on August 10th, served 
to keep them from despair. Of the guerilla bands which 
remained, the most important was that of Scheepers, 
which now numbered 300 men, well mounted and 
supplied. He had broken back through the cordon, and 
made for his old haunts in the south-west. Theron, 
With a smaller band, was also in the Uniondale ahd 
Willowmoro district, approaching close to the sea in 
the Mossel Bay direction, but being headed off by 
Kavanagh. Bcheepers turned in the direction of Gape 
Town, but swerved aside at Montagu, and moved nbrlh- 
wards towards Touws River. 

Bo far the British bad succeeded in driving and hx* 
jiiring, but never in destroying, the Boer bands. 
a new departure therefore when, upon Beptembei^ 4th, 
the commando of Lotter was entirely destroyed by 
the column of Scobell. This column consisted df iomd 
of the Gape Mounted Eifles and of the indefatigable 
9th Lancers. It marked the enemy down^in a' valley tb 
the west of Oradook and attacked them in the 
after having secured all the approaches* The rMUlt wkb^ 
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•a eomplete Buccess. The Boers threw themselveB into ft 
boilding and held out valiantly, but their position wob 
impossible, and after enduring considerable punishment 
they were forced to hoist the white flag. Eleven had 
been kiUed, forty-six wounded, and fifty-six surrendered 
-^figures which are in themselves a proof of the tenacity 
of their defence. Letter was among the prisoners, 
260 horses were taken, and a good supply of ammuni- 
tion, with some dynamite. A few days later, on Sep- 
tember 10th, a similar blow, less final in its character, 
was dealt by Colonel Crabbc to the commando of Van 
der Merve, which was an offshoot of that of Schoepors. 
The action was fought near Laingsburg, w^hich is on the 
main line, just north of Matjesfontein, and it ended in 
the scattering of the Boer band, the death of their boy 
leader (he was only eighteen years of age), and the cap- 
ture of thirty-seven prisoners. Seventy of the Boers 
escaped by a bidden road. To Colonials and Yeomanry 
belongs the honour of the action, which cost the British 
force seven casualties. Colonel Crabbe pushed on after 
the success, and on September 14th he was in touch with 
Scheepers’s commando near Ladismith (not to be con- 
fused with the historical town of Natal), and endured and 
inflicted some losses. On the 17 th a patrol of Grenadier 
Guards was captured in the north of the Colony, Bebow, 
the young lieutenant in charge of them, meeting with a 
soldier’s death. 

On. the same day a more serious engagement oc- 
onrred near Tarkastad, a place which lies to the east of 
Grodock, a notorious centre of disaffection in the mid- 
land diatriot. Bmnts'e commando, some hundreds 
strong, waa marked dowurin this part, and several forces 
cQOfarg^d upon it. One of the outlets. Elands Eiver 
]^oortj<wfts guarded by a single squadron of the 17 th 
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Lancers. Upon this the Boers made a sudden and very 
iierce attack, their approach being facilitated partly by 
the mist and partly by the use of khaki, a trick which 
seems never to have grown too stale for successful use. 
The result was that they were able to ride up to the 
British camp before any preparations had been made for 
resistance, and to shoot down a number of the Lancers 
before they could reach their hoises. So terrible was 
the fire that the single squadron lost thirty-four killed 
and thirty-sK wounded. But the regiment may console 
itself for the disaster by the fact that the sorely stricken 
detachment remained true to the spirited motto of the 
corps, and that no prisoners appear to have been lost. 

After this one sharp engagement there ensued several 
weeks during which tho absence of historical events, or 
the presence of the military censor, caused a singular lull 
in the account of tho operations. With so many small 
commandos and so many pursuing columns it is extra- 
ordinary that there should not have been a constant 
succession of actions. That there was not must indicate 
a sluggishness upon tbo part of the pursuers, and this 
sluggishness can only be exidained by the condition of 
their horses. Every train of thought brings the orilio 
back always to the great horse question, and encourAges 
the conclusion that there, at all seasons of the war and 
in all scenes of it, is to be found the most damning 
indictment against British foresight, common-sense, and 
power of organisation. That the third year of the war 
should dawn without the British forces having yet got 
the legs of the Boers, after having penetrated every por- 
tion of their country and having the horses of the 
world on which to draw, is the most amazingly inex- 
plicable point in the whole of this strange oampa^ 
From the telegram * Infantiy preferred’ addressed tan 
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nation of rough-riders, down to the failure to secure the 
excellent horses on the spot, while importing them unfit 
for use from the ends of the earth, there has been 
ncfthing but one long series of blunders in this, the most 
vital question of all. Even up to the end, in the Colony 
the obvious lesson had not 3 ^et been learnt that it is 
better to give 1,000 men two horses each, and so let 
them reach the enemy, than give 2,000 men one horse 
each, with which they can never attain their object. 
The chase during two years of the man wi^h two horses 
by the man with one horse, has been a sight painful to 
ourselves and ludicrous to others. 

In connection with this account of operations within 
the Colony, there is one episode which occurred in 
the extreme north-west which will not fit in with this 
connected narrative, but which will justify the distrac- 
tion of the reader’s intelligence, for few liner deeds of 
arms are recorded in the war. This was the heroic 
defence of a convoy by tlie 14th Company of Irish 
Imperial Yeomanry. The convoy was taking food to 
Griquatown, on the Kimberley side of the seat of war. 
The town had been long invested by Conroy, and the 
inhabitants were in such straits that it was highly 
neoessary to relieve them. To this end a convoy, two 
miles long, was despatched under Major JIumby of the 
Irish Yeomanry. The escort consisted of seventy-five 
Northumberland Fusiliers, twenty-four local troops, and 
100 of the 74th Irish Yeomanry. Fifteen miles from 
Griquatown, at a place called Booikopjes, the convoy 
was attacked by the enemy several hundred in number. 
Two dompanies of the Irishmen seized the ridge, how- 
ever, which commanded the wagons, and held it until 
they were almost exterminated. The position Whs 
oomed with hush, and the two parties camO to the 
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closefit of quarterB, the Yeomen refusing to take a back’- 
ward step, though it was clear that they were Tastly 
outnumbered. Encouraged by the example of Madan 
and Ford, their gallant young leaders, they deliberately 
sacrihced their lives in order to give time for the guns 
to come up and for the convoy to pass. Olifife, Bonynge, 
and Maclean, who had been children together, were 
shot side by side on the ridge, and afterwards buried 
ill one grave. Of forty-three men in action, fourteen 
^\e^e killed and twenty severely wounded. Their sacri- 
licc was not in vain, however. The Boers were beaten 
back, and the convoy, as well as Griquatown, was saved. 
Some thirty or forty Boers were killed or wounded in 
the skirmish, and Conroy, thoir leader, declared that it 
was the stiffest light of his life. 

In the autumn and winter of 1901 General French 
had steadily pursued the system of clearing certain dis- 
tiictfl, one at a time, and endeavouring by his block- 
houses and by the arrangement of his forces to hold in 
strict quarantine those sections of the country which 
wore still infested by the commandos. In this manner 
he succeeded by tho November of this year in confining 
tlie active forces of the enemy to the extreme north- 
east and to the south-west of the peninsula. It is 
doubtful if the whole Boer force, three-quarters of 
whom were colonial rebels, amounted to more than 
fifteen hundred men. When we learn that at this 
period of tho war they were indifferently armed, and 
that many of them were mounted upon donkeys, it is 
impossible, after making every allowance for the passive 
assistance of the farmers, and the difficulties of the 
country, to believe that the pursuit was always < pushed 
with the spirit and vigour which was needfuL ,,, 

In the north-east, Myburgb, Wesselsi and the tr^eu^ 
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lent Fouche were allowed almost a free hand for some 
months, while the roving bands wore ronndcd up in the 
midlands and driven along until they wore west of the 
main railroad. Here, in the Calviiiia district, several 
commandos united in October 1001 under Maritz, Louw, 
Bmit, and Theron. Their united bands rode down into 
the rich grain-growing country round Piquetberg and 
Malmesbury, pushing south until it seemed as if their 
academic supporters at Paarl were actually to have a 
sight of the rebellion which they had fanno 1 to a flame. 
At one period their patrols were within forty miles of 
Cape Town. The movement was checked, however, by 
a small force of Lancers and district troops, and towards 
the end of October, Maritz, who w^as chief in this 
quarter, turned iiortJiwards, and on tlic 29th captured 
a small British convoy which crossed his line of march. 
Early in November he doubled back and attacked 
Piquetberg, but w'as beaten olT with some loss. From 
that time a steady pressure from the south and east 
drove these bands farther anii farther into the great 
balTcn lands of the west, until, in tlie following April, 
they had got as far as Namaqualand, many hundred 
miles away. 

Upon October 9th, the second anniversary of the 
Ultimatum, the hands of the military were strengthened 
by tiie proclamation of Cape Town and all the seaport 
towns as being in a state of martial law. By this 
means a possible source of supplies and recruits for the 
enemy was efl'ectually blocked. That it bad not been 
done two years before is a proof of how far local poli- 
tical considerations can be allowed to over-ride the 
essentials of Imperial policy. Meanwhile treason courtiii 
were sitting, and sentences, increasing rapidly from the 
tQost trivial to the most tragic, were teaching the rebel 
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that Ills danger did not end upon the field M battle. 
The execution of Letter and his lieutenants was a sign 
that the patience of a long-suffering Empire had at last 
reached an end. 

The young Boer leader, Scheepers, had long been 
a thorn in the side of the British. He had infested 
the southern districts for some months, and he had 
distinguished himself both by the activity of his mo>ra> 
ments and Ity the ruthless vigour of some of his actions. 
Early in October a serious illness and consequent oon- 
linement to his bed brought him at last within the 
range of British mobility. On his recovery he was 
tried foi repeated breaches of the laws of war, includ- 
ing the murder of several natives. Ho was condemned 
to death, and was executed in December. Much sym^ 
pathy was excited by his gallantry and his youth— he 
was only twenty-three. On the other hand, our word 
was pledged to protect the natives, and if he whose 
hand had been so heavy upon them escaped, aU con* 
iidence would have been lost in our promises and onr 
justice. That British vengeance was not indiscriminate 
was shown soon afterwards in the case of a more 
portant commander, Kritzinger, who was the chief 
loader of the Boers within Cape Colony. Kritzinger 
was wounded and captured while endeavouring to cross 
the line near Hanover Boad upon December 15th. He 
was put upon his trial, and his fate turned upon bow 
far he was responsible for tin' misdeeds of some of his 
^'Ubordinatc3. It was clearly shown that ho had en- 
deavoured to hold them within the bounds of civilised 
warfare, and with congratulations and handsbakinga 
he was acquitted by the military court. ^ 

In the last two months of the year 1901» a ne# 
system was introduced into the Cape Colony ^rampiilgn 
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by pUckig the Colonial and district troops inlmddiately 
«ader the command of Colonial officers and of the 
Colonial Government. It had long been felt that some 
devolution was necessary, and the change was justified 
by the result. Without any dramatic incident, an 
inexorable process of attrition, caused by continual 
parsoit and hardship, wore out the commandos. Large 
bands had become small ones, and small ones had 
vanished. Only by the union of several bodies could 
any enterprise higher than the looting of i farmhouse 
be successfully attempted. 

Such a union occurred, however, in the early days 
of February 1902, when Smuts, Malan, and several 
other Boer leaders showed great activity in the 
country round Calvinia. Their commandos seem to 
have included a proportion of veteran Republicans 
from the north, who were more formidable fighting 
material than the raw Colonial rebels. It happened 
that several dangerously weak British columns were 
operating within reach at that time, and it was only 
owing to the really admirable conduct of the troops 
that a serious disaster was averted. Two separate 
actions, each of them severe, were fought on the same 
date, and in each case the Boers wore able to bring 
very superior numbers into the field. 

The first of those was the fight in which Colonel 
Doran’s column extricated itself with severe loss from 
a most perilous plight. The whole force under Doran 
consisted of 850 men with two guns, and this handful 
was divided by an expedition which ho, with 150 men, 
undertook in order to search a distant farm. The 
remaining two hundred m< n, under Captain Saunders, 
were left upon February 5th with the guns and the 
eoavoy at a place called Middlepost, which lies about 
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fifty miles south-west of Calvinia. These men were 
of the 11th, 23rd, and 24th Imperial Yeomanry, with 
a troop of Cape Police. The Boer Intelligence waii ex- 
cellent, as might be expected in a country which is 
doited with farms. The weakened force at Middlepost 
was instantly atteicked by Smuts’s commando. Saunders 
i'\acuatod the camp and abandoned the convoy, which 
was the only thing he could do, but he concentrated 
all his ellorts upon preserving his guns. The night 
was illuminated by the blazing wagons, and made 
hideous by the whoops of the drunken rebels who 
caroused among the captured stores. With the first 
light of dawn the small British force was fiercely as- 
sailed on all sides, but held its own in a manner which 
would have done credit to any troops. The much 
criticised Yeomen fought like veterans. A considerable 
position had to be covered, and only a handful of men 
were available at the most important points. One ridge, 
from which the guns would be enfiladed, was committed 
to the charge of Lieutenants Tabor and Chichester with 
eleven men of the 11th Imperial Yeomanry, their in- 
structions being ‘ to bold it to the death.’ The order 
V as obeyed wfith the utmost heroism. After a desperate 
defence the ridge w’as only taken by the Boers when 
both officers had been killed and nine out of eleven 
men were on the ground. In spite of the loss of this 
position the fight was still sustained until shortly after 
midday, when Doran with the patrol returned. The 
position was still most dangerous, the losses had been 
severe, and the Boers were increasing in strength. An 
immediate retreat was ordered, and the small column, 
after ten days of hardship and anxiety, leached the rail- 
'vay line in safety. The wounded were left to the core 
of Smuts, who behaved with chivalry and humanity, 
c u u 
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At about the same date a convoy proceeding from 
Beaufort West to Fraserburg was attacked by Malan’s 
commando. The escort, which consisted of sixty 
Colonial Mounted Bifles and 100 of the West Yorkshire 
militia, was overwhelmed after a good defence, in 
which Major Crofton, their commander, was killed. The 
wagons were destroyed, but the Boers were driven off 
by the arrival of Crabbe’s column, followed by those of 
Capper and Lund. The total losses of the British in 
these two actions amounted to twenty-three killed and 
sixty-five wounded. 

The re-cstablishment of settled law and order was 
becoming more marked every week in those south- 
western districts, which had long been most disturbed. 
Colonel Crewe in this region, and Colonel Lukin upon 
the other side of the line, acting entirely with Colonial 
troops, were pushing back the rebels, and holding, by 
a w'ell-dcviscd system of district defence, all that they 
had gained. By the end of February Cjore were none 
of the enemy south of the Beaufort 'West and Clan- 
william line. These results were not obtained without 
much hard marching and a little hard lighting. Small 
columns under Crabbe, Capper, Wyndbam, Nickall, and 
Lund, were continually on the move, with little to show 
for it save an ever-widening area of settled country in 
their rear. In a skirmish on February 20th Judge 
Hugo, a well-known Boer lender, was killed, and Van- 
heerden, a notorious rebel, was captured. At the end 
of this month Fouche’s tranquil occupation of the 
north-east \\ as at last disturbed, and ho was driven out 
of it into the midlands, where he took refuge with the 
remains of his commando in the Camdeboo Mountains. 
Malan’s men had already sought shelter in the same 
natural fortress. Malan was wounded and taken in a 
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Bkirmish near Somerset East a few days before the 
general Boer surrender. Foucho gave himself up at 
Cradock on June 2nd. 

The last incident of this scattered, scrambling, un- 
satisfactory campaign in the Cape peninsula was the 
raid made by Smuts, the Transvaal leader, into the 
Fort Nolloth district of Namaqualand, best known for 
its copper mines. A small railroad has been constructed 
from the coast at this point, the terminus being the 
township of Ookiep. The length of the line is about 
seventy miles. It is didicult to imagine what the Boers 
expected to gain in this remoto corner of the seat of 
war. unless they had conceived the idea that they might 
actually obtain possession of Port Nolloth itself, and so 
restore the communications with their sympathisers 
and allies. At the end of March the Boer horsemen 
appeared suddenly out of the desert, drove in the 
British outposts, and summoned Ookiep to surrender. 
Colonel Shelton, who commanded the small garrison, 
sent an uncompromising reply, but he was unable to 
protect the railway in his rear, which was wrecked, 
together with some of the blockhouses which had been 
erected to guard it. The loyal population of the sur- 
rounding country had flocked into Ookiep, and the 
Commandant found himself burdened with the care of 
six thousand people. The enemy had succeeded in 
taking the small post of Springbok, and Concordia, the 
mining centre, was surrendered into their hands with- 
out resistance, giving them welcome supplies of arms, 
ammunition, and dynamite. The latter was used by 
the Boers in the shape of hand-bombs, and proved to 
be a very efficient weapon ‘when employed against 
blockhoaees. Several of the British defences were 
wi'ecked by them, with considerable loss to the garrison ; 

u u 2 
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but in the course of a month’s siege, in spite of several 
attacks, the Boers were never able to carry the frail 
works which guarded the town. Once more, at the end 
cf the war as at the beginning of it, there was shown 
the impotence of the Dutch riflemen against a British 
defence. A relief column, under Colonel Cooper, was 
quickly organised at Port Nolloth, and advanced along 
the railway line, forcing Smuts to raise the siege in the 
first week of May. Immediately afterwards came the 
nows of the negotiations for peace, and the ’^ocr general 
presented himself at Port Nolloth, whence he was con- 
veyed by ship to Cape Town, and so north again to take 
part in the deliberations of his fellow-countrymen. 
Throughout the war he had played a manly and 
honourable part. It may be hoped that with youth 
and remarkable experience, both of diplomacy and of 
war, he may now find a long and brilliant career 
awaiting him in a wider arena than that for which he 
strove. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE SPRINO CAMPAIGN (BEPT.-DEC. 1901) 

The history of the war during the African /winter of 
1901 has now been sketched, and some account given of 
the course of events in the Transvaal, the Orange River 
Colony, and the Cape Colony. The hope of the British 
that they might stamp out resistance before the gi'ass 
should restore mobility to the larger bodies of Boers was 
destined to be disappointed. By the middle of September 
the veldt had turned from drab to green, and the great 
drama was fated to last for one more act, however 
anxious all the British and the majority of the Boers 
might bo to ring down the curtain. Exasperating as 
this senseless prolongation of a hopeless struggle might 
be, there was still some consolation in the reflection that 
those who drank this bitter cup to the very lees would be 
less likely to thirst for it again. 

September 16th was the date which brought into force 
the British Proclamation announcing the banishment 
of those Boer leaders who continued in arms. It must 
be confessed that this step may appear harsh and 
nnchivalrous to the impartial observer, so long as those 
leaders were guilty of no practices which are foreign to 
the laws of civilised warfare. The imposition of personal 
penalties upon the officers of an opposing army is a 
step for which it is difficult to quote a precedent, nor is 
it wise to officially rule your enemy outside the pale of 
6C1 
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ordinary warfare, since it is equally open to bim to take 
the same step against you. The only justification for 
such a course would be its complete success, as this would 
suggest that the Intelligence Department were aware that 
the leaders desired some strong excuse for coming in — 
such an excuse as the Proclamation would afford. The 
result proved that nothing of the kind was needed, and 
the whole proceeding must appear to be injudicious and 
high-handed. In honourable war you conquer your 
adversary by superior courage, strength, or wit, but you 
do not terrorise him by particular penalties aimed at 
individuals. The burghers of the Transvaal and of the 
late Orange Free State were legitimate belligerents, and 
to be treated as such — a statement which does not, of 
course, extend to the Afrikander rebels who were their 
allies. 

The tendency of the British had been to treat their 
antagonists as a broken and disorganised banditti, but 
with the breaking of the spring they were sharply 
reminded that the burghers were still capable of a for- 
midable and coherent effort. The very date which put 
them beyond the pale as belligerents was that which they 
seem to have chosen in order to prove what active and 
valiant soldiers they still remained. A quick succeBsionof 
encounters occurred at various parts of the seat of war, the 
general tendency of which was not entirely in favour of 
the British arms, though the weekly export of prisoners 
reassured all who noted it as to t^ sapping and decay 
of the Boer strength. These incidents must now be set 
down in the order of their occurrence, with their relation 
to each other so far as it .is possible to trace it. 

General Louis Botha, with the double intention 
of making an offensive move and of distrOetiiig the 
wavering burghers from a close examination of 
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Lord Kitchener’s proclamation, assembled his forces 
in the second week of September in the Ermelo district. 
Thence he moved them rapidly towards Natal, with the 
result that the volunteers of that colony had once more 
to grasp their rifles and hasten to the frontier. The 
whole situation boro for an instant an absurd resemblance 
to that of two years before— Botha playing the part of 
Joubert, and Lyttelton, who commanded on the frontier, 
that of White. It only remained, to make the parallel 
complete, that some one should represent Penn Symons, 
and this perilous role fell to a gallant officer, Major 
Gough, commanding a detached force which thought 
itself strong enough to hold its own, and only learned 
by actual experiment that it was not. 

This officer, with a small force consisting of three 
companies of Mounted Infantry with two guns of the 
69ih K.F.A,, was operating in the neighbourhood of 
Utrecht in the south-eastern corner of the Transvaal, on 
the very path along which Botha must descend. On 
September 17th ho had crossed Be Jiigers Drift on 
the Blood River, not very far from Dundee, when he 
found himself in touch with the enemy. His mission 
was to open a ji.ath for an empty convoy returning from 
Vryheid, and in order to do so it was necessary that 
Blood River Poort, where the Boers were now seen, 
should be cleared. With admirable zeal Gough pushed 
rapidly forward, supported by a force of 850 Johannes- 
burg Mounted Rifles under Stewart. Such a proceeding 
must have seemed natural to any British officer at this 
stage of the war, when a swift advance was the only 
chance of closing with the sm^,!! bodies of Boers ; but it 
is strange that the Intelligence Department had not 
warned the patrols upon the frontier that a considerable 
force was coming down upon them, and that they should 
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be careful to avoid action against impossible odds. If 
Gougb had known that Botha’s main commando was 
coming down upon him, it is inconceivable that he would 
have pushed his advance until he could neither extricate 
his men nor his guns. A small body of the enemy, 
said to have been the personal escort of Louis Botha, 
led him on, until a large force was able to ride down upon 
him from the flank and rear. Surrounded at Scheepers 
Nek by many hundreds of riflemen in a difficult country, 
there was no alternative but a surrender, and so sharp 
and sudden was the Boer advance that the whole action 
was over in a very short time. The new tactics of the 
Boers, already used at Vlakfontciii, and afterwards to be 
successful at Brakenkagte and at Twccbosch, were put 
in force. A large body of mounted men, galloping 
swiftly in open order and firing from the saddle, rode 
into and over the British. Such temerity should in 
theory have met with severe punishment, but as a matter 
of fact the losses of the enemy seem to have been very 
small. The soldiers were not able to return an effective 
fire from their horses, and had no time to dismount. 
The sights and breech-blocks of the two guns are said to 
have been destroyed, but the former statement seems 
more credible than tbo latter. A Colt gun was also 
captured. Of the small forco twenty were killed, forty 
wounded, and over two hundred taken. Stewart’s forco 
was able to extricate itself with some difficulty, and to 
fall back on the Drift. Gough managed to escape that 
night and to report that it was Botha himself, with over 
a thousand meu, who had eaten up his detachment 
The prisoners and wounded were sent in a few days 
later ;to Vryheid, a town ^^ioh appeared to be in some 
danger of capture had not Walter l^tchener hastened to 
carry reinforcements to the garrison. Brooe Hamilton 
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was at the same time despatched to head Botha off, aud 
every step taken to prevent his sonthern advance. So 
many columns from all parts converged upon the danger 
spot that Lyttelton, who commanded upon the Natal 
frontier, had over 20,000 men under his orders. 

Botha’s plans appear to have been to work through 
Zululand and then strike at Natal, an operation which 
would be the more easy as it would be conducted a con- 
siderable distance from the railway line. Pushing on 
a few days after his successful action with Gough, he 
crossed the Z ulu frontier, and had in front of him an almost 
unimpeded march as far as the Tugela. Grossing this far 
from the British base of power, his force could raid the 
Greytown district and raise recruits among the Dutch 
fanners, laying waste one of the few spots in South Africa 
whiuh had been untouched by the blight of war. AH this 
lay before him, and in his path nothing save only two 
small British posts which might be either disregarded or 
gathered up as ho passed. In an evil moment for him- 
self, tempted liy the thought of the supplies which they 
might contain, he stopped to gather them up, and the 
force of the wave of invasion broke itself as upon two 
granite rocks. 

These two so-called forts wore posts of very modest 
strength, a chain of which had been erected at the time 
of the old Zulu war. Fort Itala, the larger, was 
garrisoned by 800 men of the 6th Mounted Infantry, 
drawn from the Dublin Fusiliers, Middlesex, Dorsets, 
South Laiicashires, and Lancashire Fusiliers — most of 
them old soldiers of many battles. They had two guns 
of the 69th B.F.A., the same battery which had lost 
a section the week before. Major Chapman, of the 
Dublins^ was in command. 

Upon September 25th the small garrison beard that 
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the main force of the Boers was sweeping towards them, 
and prepared to give them a soldiers’ welcome. The 
fort is situated upon the flank of a hill, on the summit 
of which, a mile from the main trenches, a strong out* 
post was stationed. It was upon this that the first force 
of the attack broke at midnight of September 25th. 
The garrison, eighty strong, was fiercely beset by several 
hundred Boers, and the post was eventually carried after 
a sharp and bloody contest. Kane, of the South Lan- 
cashires, died with the words * No surrender ’ upon his 
lips, and Potgieter, a Boor leader, was pistolled by 
Kane’s fellow ofiicer, Lefroy. Twenty of the small 
gariison fell, and the remainder were overpowered and 
taken. 

With this vantage-ground in their possession the 
Boers settled down to the task of overwhelming the main 
position. They attacked upon three sides, and until 
morning the fort was raked from end to end by unseen 
riflemen. The two British guns were put out of action 
and the maxim was made unserviceable by a bullet. At 
dawn there was a pause in the attack, but it recommenced 
and continued without intermission until sunset. The 
span betwixt the rising of the sun and its last red glow 
in the west is a long one for the man who spends it at 
his ease, but how never-ending must have seemed the 
honrs to this handful of men, outnumbered, surrounded, 
pelted by bullets, parched with thirst, torn with anxiety, 
holding desperately on with dwindling numbers to their 
frail defences! To them it may have seemed a hard 
thing to endure so much for a tiny fort in a savage land. 
The larger view of its .vital importance could haVe 
B^^cely come to console the regimental officer, far less 
the private. But duty carried them through, and they 
wrought better than they knew, for the brave Dntchihen, 
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exasperated by so disproportionate a resistance, Btormed 
up to the very trenches and suffered as they had not 
suffered for many a long month. There have been 
battles with 10,000 British troops hotly engaged in 
which tlie Boer losses have not been so great as in this 
obscure conflict against an isolated post. When at last, 
baffled and disheartened, they drew off with the waning 
light, it is said that no fewer than a hundred of their 
dead and two hundred of their wounded attested the 
severity of the fight. So strange are the conditions of 
South African warfare that this loss, which would have 
hardly made a skirmish memorable in the slogging days 
of the Peninsula, was one of the most severe blows which 
the burghers had sustained in the course of a two years' 
warfare against a largo and aggressive army. There is 
a conflict of evidence as to the exact figures, but at 
least they were sufficient to b(‘at the Boer army back 
and to change their plan of campaign. 

Whilst this prolonged contest had raged round Port 
Itala, a similar attack upon a smaller scale was being 
made upon Fort Prospect, some fifteen miles to the 
eastward. This small post was held by a handful of 
Durham Artillery Militia and of Dorsets. The attack 
was delivered by Grobler with several hundred burghers^ 
but it made no advance although it was pushed with 
great vigour, and repeated many times in the course* Of 
the day. Captain Bowley, who was in command, handled 
his men with suoh judgment that one killed and eight 
wounded represented his casualties during a long day’s 
fighting. Here again the Boer losses were in proportion 
to the resolution of their att^^ck, and are said to have 
amounted to sixty killed and wounded. Gonsideringtho 
impossibility of replacing the men, and the fruitleBB 
trasto of valuable ammunition, September 26th was 
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evil for the Boer cause. The British casualties 
eOLOonted to seventy-three. 

The water of the garrison of Fort Itala had been cut 
off early in the attack, and their ammunition had run 
low by evening. Chapman withdrew his men and his 
guns therefore to Nkandhla, where the survivors of his 
gallant garrison received the special thanks of Lord 
Kitchener. The country around was still swarming 
with Boers, and on the last day of September a convoy 
from Melmoth fell into their hands and provided them 
with some badly needed supplies. 

But the check which he had received was sufficient 
to prevent any important advance upon the part of 
Botha, while the swollen state of the rivers put an 
additional obstacle in his way. Already the British 
commanders, delighted to have at last discovered a definite 
objective, were hurrying to the scene of action. Bruce 
Hamilton had reached Fort Itala upon September 28th 
and Walter Kitchener had been despatched to Yryheid. 
Two British forces, aided by smaller columns, were en- 
deavouring to surround the Boer leader. On October Gth 
Bo^ had fallen back to the north-east of Yryheid, 
whither the British forces had followed him. Like 
Be Wet's invasion m the Cape, Botha’s advance upon 
Natal had ended in placing himself and his army in a 
critical position. On October 9th he had succeeded in 
erosaiog the Privaan River, a branch of the Pongolo, and 
was pushing north in the direction of Piet Betief, much 
helped by misty weather and incessant rain. Some of 
his force escaped between the British columns, and some 
remain^ in the kloofs and forests of that difficult 
Goonity. . 

Walter Kitchener, who had followed up the Boer 
retreat, had a brisk engagement with the rearguard 
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upon October 6th. The Boers shook themselTes clear 
with some loss, both to themselyes and to their |^ur- 
suers. On the 10th those of the burghers who held 
together had reached Luneburg, and shortly afterwards 
they had got completely away from the British columns. 
The weather was atrocious, and the lumbering wagons, 
axle-deep in mud, made it impossible for troops who were 
attached to them to keep in touch with the light riders 
who sped before them. For some weeks there was no 
word of the main Boer force, but at the end of that time 
they reappeared in a manner which showed that both 
in numbers and in spirit tliey were still a formidable 
body. 

Of all the sixty odd British columns which were 
traversing the Boer states there was not one which had 
a better record than that commanded by Colonel Benson. 
Buring seven months of continuous service this small 
force, consisting at that time of the Argylo and Suther- 
land Highlanders, the 2nd Scottish Horse, the 18th and 
19th Mounted Infantry, and two guns, had acted with 
great energy, and had reduced its work to a complete 
and highly effective system. Leaving the infantry as a 
camp guard, Benson operated with mounted troops alone, 
and no Boer laager within fifty mildiwas safe from his 
nocturnal visits. So skilful had he and his men become 
at these night attacks in a strange, and often difliciili 
country, that out of twenty-eight attempts twenty-pne 
resulted in complete success. In each case the rule was 
simply to gallop headlong into the Boer laager, and to 
go on chasing as far as the horses could go. The furious 
and reckless pace may be judged by the fact that thb 
casualties of the force were far greater from 
from bullets. In seven months forty-seven Boars ' were 
killed and six hundred captured, to say nothing Of 
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enormous quantities of munitions and stock. The sue- 
cess of these operations was due, not only to the energy 
of Benson and his men, but to the untiring exertions of 
Colonel Wools-Sampson, who acted as intelligence officer. 
If, during his long persecution by President Kruger, 
Wools-Sampson in the bitterness of his heart had vowed 
a feud against the Boer cause, it must be acknowledged 
that he has most amply fulfilled it, for it would be difficult 
to point to any single man who has from first to last 
done them greater barm. 

In October Colonel Benson's force was reorganised, 
and it then consisted of the 2nd Biifis, the 2nd Scottish 
Horse, the 8rd and 25th Mounted Infantry, and four 
guns of the 84th battery. With this force, numbering 
nineteen hundred men, he left Middelburg upon the 
Delagoa line on October 20ih and proceeded south, 
crossing the course along which the Boeis, who were 
retiring from their abortive raid into Natal, might be 
expected to come. Por several days the column per- 
formed its familiar work, and gathered up forty or fifty 
prisoners. On the 26th came news that the Boer com- 
mandos under Grobler were concentrating against it, 
and that an attack in force might be expected. For two 
days there was continuous sniping, and the column as 
it moved through the country saw Boer horsemen keep- 
iug pace with it on the far flanks and in the rear. The 
weather had been very bad, and it was in a deluge of 
cold driving rain that the British set forth upon October 
80th, moving towards Brakenlaagte, which is a point 
about forty miles due south of Middelburg. It was 
Benson’s intention to return to his base. 

About midday the column, stiU escorted by large 
1)odieB of aggressive Boers, came to a difficult spruit 
awoUen by the rain. Here the wagons stuek, and it 
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took some hours to get them all across. The Boer fire 
was continually becoming more severOj and had broken 
out at the head of the column as well as the rear. 
situation was rendered more difficult by the viol^noe, of 
the rain, which raised a thick steam from the ground 
and made it impossible to sec for any distance. Major 
Anley, in command of the reurguai‘d, peering back, saw 
through a rift of the clouds a large body of horsemen in 
extended order sweeping after them. ‘ There’s miles of 
them, begob ! ’ cried an excited Irish trooper, ^ext 
instant the curtain had closed once more, but all who 
had caught a glimpse of that vision knew that a stern 
struggle was at hand. 

At this moment two guns of the 84th battery under 
Major Guinness w'ere in action against Boer riflemen. 
As a rear screen on the farther side of the guns was a 
bod}' of the Scottish Horse and of the Yorkshire Mpooted 
Infantry. Near the guns themselves were thirty msn 
of the Bull's. The rest of the Buffs and of the Mounted 
Infantry w'erc out upon the flanks or else were with the 
advance guard, which w'as now engaged, under the direc- 
tion of Colonel Wools-Sampson, in parking the convoy 
and in forming the camp. These troops played a small 
part in the day’s lighting, the whole force of which broke 
with irresistible \iolencc ii^ron the few hundred men who 
were in front of or around the rear guns. Colopel 
Benson seems to have just ridden back to the danger 
point when the Boers delivered their furious attack. 

Louis Botha with his commando is said to have 
ridden sixty miles in order to join the forces of Grobler 
and jOppermonn, and overwhelm the Britisli column. 
It may have been the presence of their commander or 
a desire to have vengeance for the harrying which they 
had undergone upon the Natal border, but whatever the 
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reason, the Boer attack was made with a spirit and dash 
which earned the enthusiastic applause of every soldier 
who survived to describe it. With the low roar of a 
'great torrent, several hundred horsemen burst through 
the Gurtain of mist, riding at a furious pace for the 
British guns. The rear screen of Mounted Infantry fell 
back before this terrific rush, and the two bodies of 
horsemen came pell-mell down upon the handful of 
Buffs and the guns. The infantry were ridden into 
and surrounded by the Boers, who found nothing to 
stop them from galloping on to the low ridge upon 
which the guns were stationed. This ridge was held 
by eighty of the Scottish Ilorse and forty of the York- 
shire M.I., with a few riflemen from the 25th Mounted 
Infantry. The latter were the escort of the guns, 
but the former were the rear screen who had fallen 
baek rapidly because it was the game to do so, but 
who were in no way shaken, and who instantly dis- 
mounted and formed when they reached a defensive 
position. 

^ HheBe men had hardly time to take up their ground 
when the Boers were on them. With that extraordinary 
quickness to adapt their tactics to circumstances which 
is the chief military virtue of the Boers, the horsemen 
did not gallop over the crest, but lined the edge of it, 
and poured a withering fire on to the guns and the men 
beside them. The heroic nature of the defence can be 
best riiown by the plain figures of the casualties. No 
rhetoric is needed to adorn that simple record. There 
were thirty-two gunners round the guns, and twenty- 
nine fell where they stood. Major Guinness was mor- 
tally wounded while endeavonring'with his own hands to 
firCW round of case. There were sixty-two casualties 
otlt of eighty among the Scottish Horse, and the York- 
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Bhire^ were practically annihilated. Altogeti^or 12Q man 
fell, out of about 160 on the ridge. ' IHard pound^, 
gentlemen,’ as Wellington remarked at Waterloo, a^d 
British troops seemed as ready as ever to endure it 

The gunners were, as usual, magnificent. Of the two 
little bullet-pelted groups of men around the guns there 
^^as not one who did not stand to his duty without 
fliju-liing. Corporal Atkin was shot down with all his 
comrades, but still endeavoured with his failing strength 
to twist the breech-block out of the gun. Another bullet 
passed through his upraised hands as he did it. Ser- 
geant Haj-es, badly wounded, and the last survivor of 
i b(' crew, seized the lanyard, crawled up the trail, and 
fired a last round before he fainted. Sergeant Mathews, 
w ith three bullets through him, kept steadily to his duty. 
Five drivers tried to bring up a limber and remove the 
gun, but all of them, with all the horses, were hit. There 
have been incidents in this war which have not increased 
our military reputation, but you might search the clas- 
bical records of valour and fail to find anything finer 
than the consistent conduct of the British aitillery. 

Colonel Benson was hit in the knee and again in the 
stomach, but wounded as he was he despatched a mes- 
sage hack to Wools-Sampson, asking him to burst 
shrapnel over the ridge so as to prevent the Boers from 
carrying off the guns. The burghers had ridden in 
among the litter of dead and wounded men) which 
marked the British position, and spme of the baser of 
themi much agfiinst the will of their commanders, 
haniUed the injured soldiers with great brutality. The 
Bfiell-fire drqvjS them back, however, and i4ie two guns 
were sl^anii^g alone, with no one near them save 
their proelrate gunners and escort. 

There has been some misunderstanding as to the 
c XX 
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j)layed by the Bi# in this action, and words have 
beeh h^ed which seem ^o imply that they had in some 
wa^ failed their mounted companions. It is due to the 
honour of one of the finest regiments in the British 
army to clear this up. As a matter of fact, the greater 
part of the regiment under Major Dauglish was engaged 
in defending the camp. Near the guns there were four 
separate small bodies of Buffs, none of which appears to 
have been detailed as an escoit. One of these parties, 
consisting of thirty men under Lieutenant Greatwood, 
was ridden over by the horsemen, and the same fate befell 
a party of twenty who were far out upon the flank. 
Another small body under Lieutenant Lynch was over- 
taken by the same charge, and was practically destroyed, 
losing nineteen killed and wounded out of thirty. In 
the rear of the guns was a larger body of Buffs, 180 in 
number, under Major Eales. When the guns were 
taken this handful attempted a counter-attack, but Bales 
soon saw that it was a hopehvSB effort, and he lost thirty 
of his men before he could cxtj'icate himself. Had these 
men been with the others on tho gun ridge they might 
hove restored the fight, but they had not reached it 
when the position was taken, and to persevere in tlie 
attempt to retake it would have led to certain disaster. 
The only just criticism to which the regiment is opSh is 
that, having just come off blockhonse duty, they* wore 
mu^ out of condition, which caused the m^nto 
ahd tfih movements to be dnduly slow, ‘ ' 

It was fortunate that the command of the eolumn 
devolved upon so experienced and cool-headed a Sol^r 
Ak Wobls-Saimpson. To Attempt a oounteT-atta^k for 
thk Purpose of recapturing the guns woulil» in tlMb bf 
disaster, have risked the camp and thf 
hitter was the prike which the Boers had pariioulatly in 
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view, and to expose it wbuld to play tbdjr 
Very wisely, therefore, Wools- Sampson held the 'attach- 
ing Boers off with his guns and hisiidemen, while overjf 
spare pair of hands was set to work entrenching the 
position and making it impregnable against attach. Out- 
posts were stationed upon all those surrounding 'poihtS 
which might command the camp, and a summons tb sur- 
render from the Boer leader was treated with contempt. 
All day a long-range fire, occasionally very severe, rained 
upon the camp. Colonel Benson was brought in by the 
ambulance, and used his dying breath in exhorting hjs 
bubordinate to bold out. ‘ No more night marches ' are 
said to have been the last words spoken by this gallhnt 
soldier as he passed away in the early morning after the 
action. On October 81 et the force remained on the de- 
fensive, but early on November 1st the gleaming of two 
heliographs, one to the north-east and one to the soutfi- 
west, told that two British columns, those of De Jjisle 
and of Barter, were hasioning to the rescue. But the 
Boers had passed as the storm dots, and uothihg "buc 
their swathe of destruction was left to show where tb€y 
bad been. They had taken away tlie guns during the 
night, and were already beyond the reach of pursuit. ' 
Such was the action at Brakenlaagte, which coSt the 
British sixty men killed and 170 w'ounded, together with 
Uoguns. Colonel Benson, Colonel Guinness, Captain 
liyre Lloyd of the Guards, Mayor Murray anfl Cantflibi 
Lindsay of the Scottish llorse, with seven other'^omliers 
were among the dead, while sixteen offidbrs w^^re 
wounded. The tiet result of the action wa^ that the 
British rear^guard had bden annihilated, but tha^t the 
malh ttodjr and th4 honvoy, which w4b the chief ohject' 
of^tiie atiabk, was saved, ^he Boer loss was chnsidb^- 
ahle, being aboht erne hundred and fifty, tn spite of 
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the Boer succese nothing could suit the Britibh betf^er 
than hard fighting of the eort, since whatever the iifl- 
mediate result of it might be, it must necessarily cause 
a wastage among the enemy which could never be 
replaced. The gallantry of the Boer charge was only 
equalled by that of the resistance offered round the 
guns, and it is an action to which both sides can look 
back without shame or regret. It was feared that the 
captured guns would soon be used to break the block- 
house line, but nothing of the kind was attempted, and 
within a few weeks they were both recoveied by British 
columns. 

In order to make a consecutive and intelligible 
narrative, I will continue with an account of the opera- 
tions in this south-eastern portion of the Transvaal from 
the action of Brakenlaagte down to the end of the year 
1901. These were placed in the eeily part of November 
under the supreme command of General Bruce Hamilton, 
and that energetic commander set in motion a number 
of small columns, which effected numerous captures. He 
was much helped in his work by the new lines of block- 
houses, one of which extended from Standerton to 
Ermelo, while another connected Brugspruit with Grey- 
lingstad. The huge country was thus cut into maiie^' 
able districts, and the fruits were soon seen by the large 
returns of prisoners which came from this part of the 
seat of war. 

Upon December 8rd Bruce Hamilton, who had the 
valuable assistance of Wools- Sampson to direct ^is 
intelligence, struck swiftly out from Ermelo and fpff u^n 
a Boer laager in the early morning, capturing n]A^y-|Ux 
prisoners. On the IQih he overwhelmed 
commando by a similar march, JkiQing 
turing ISI. Williams and Wing comm^^ca se^iaraOB 
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columns in this operation, and their energy may be 
judged from the fact that they covered fifty-one miles 
during the twenty-four hours. On the 12th Hamilton’s 
columns \^ere on the war-path once more, and another 
commando was wiped out. Sixteen killed and seventy 
prisoners were the fruits of this expedition. For the 
second time in a week the columns had done their fifty 
miles a day, and it was no surprise to hear from their 
commander that they were in need of a rest, Nearly 
four hundred prisoners had been taken from the most 
warlike portion of the Transvaal in ten days by one 
energetic commander, with a list of twenty-five casualties 
to ourselves. The thanks of the Secretary of War were 
specially sent to him for his brilliant work. From then 
until the end of the year 1901, numbers of smaller 
captures continued to be reported from the same region, 
where Plumer, Bpens, Mackenzie, Eawlinson, and others 
were working. On the other hand there was one small 
setback which occurred to a body of two hundred Mounted 
Infantry under Major Bridgford, who had been detached 
from Spens’s column to search some farmhouses at a 
place called Holland, to the south of Ermelo. The ex- 
pedition set forth upon the night of December 19th, and 
next morning surrounded and examined the farms. 

Tho British force became divided in doing this work, 
and were suddenly attacked by several hundred of Britz’s 
commando, who came to close quarters through their 
khaki dress, tfhicli enabled them to pass as Plumet’s 
vanguard. The brunt of the fight fell upon an outlying 
body of fifty men, nearly all of whom were killed, 
w^undecT, or taken, A second body of fifty meii ^re 
overpUwOred in ‘the same way; after a creditable defence. 
AftfeUfi'bl'tHe BritiA were killed and thirty wdufidW, 
iWifie Brftf^rd the commander tms aleo taken. “Spens 
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came ]ap shortly afterwards with tlic column, and the 
Boers were diiven off. There seems every reason^ to 
think that upon this occasion the plans of the Britn^h 
had leaked out, and that a deliberate ambush had been 
laid for them round the farms, but in such operations 
these ai'6 chances against which it is not always possible 
to guard. Considering the number of the Boers, and 
the cleverness of their dispositions, the British were 
fortunate in being able to extricate their force without 
greater loss, a feat which was largely due to the leading 
of Lieutenant Sterling. 

Leaving the Eastern Transvaal, the narrative must 
now return to several incidents of importance which 
had occurred at various points of the seat of war during 
the latter months of 1901. 

' Qn September 19th, two days after Gough’s disaster, 
a misfortune occurred near Bloemfontein by which two 
guns and a hundred and forty men fell temporarily 
.into the hands of the enemy. These guns, belonging to 
U battery, were moving south under an escort of Mounted 
Infantry, from that very Sauna’s Post which had been 
so fatal to the same battery eighteen^months before. 
When hfteen miles south of the Waterworks, at a place 
called Ylakfontein (another Ylakfontein from that of 
general Dixon’s engagement), the small force was buT' 
yomided and captured by Ackermann’s commando. The 
gpnner o£Soer, Lieutenant Barry, died beside bis guns 
in the way that gunner officers have. Guns and men 
were takeOi however, the latter to be released, and .the 
former to he recovered a week or two later by the British 
o(4pmnB. It is certainly a credit to the Boers that the 
campaign should have opened, by four British 
gj^.laHli^ into tbeir and it ie iiiifps|able{tp 
wU^old ^ur admiration for tMe gaWaht larm^a 
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after two }^ear0 of exhaasting warfare, ijrere still able 
to torn ppon a fo^midablerand viciiprioiui enemy, and to 
renovate their euppUee at his expense. 

Two days later, hard on the heels of Gough’s mishap, 
of the Vlahfontein incident, and of the annihilation of 
the squadron of Lancers in the Cape, there was a serious 
affair at Elands Eioof, near Zastron, in the extreme 
south of the Orange Biver Colony. In this a detachment 
of the Highland Scouts raised by the public spirit of Lord 
Lovat was surprised at night and very severely handled 
by Kritzingcr’s commando. The loss of Colonel Murray, 
their commander, of the adjutant of the same name, and 
of forty-two out of eighty of the Scouts, shows how fell was 
the attack, which broke as sudden and as strong as a 
South African thunderstorm upon the unoonaoiooB 
camp* The Boers appear to have eluded the out^sts 
and crept right among the sleeping troops, as tjboy'did 
in the case of the Victorians at Wilmansrupt. Twelyp 
gunners were also hit, and the only held gun taken. The 
retiring Boers were swiftly followed up by Thoroeycrpft’s 
column, however, and the gun was retaken, together wxth 
twenty of Ki linger 's men. It must be copfessed that 
there seems some irony in the fact that, within hve daye 
of the British ruling by which the Boers were no longer 
a military force, these non-belligerents had indie^d 
a loss of nearly six hundred men killed^ wounded, 
or taken. Two small commandos, that of Koch ip tl^ 
Orange Biver Colony, and that of Carolinsit had 
captured by 'Williams and Benson. Gom^inpd thf^ 
only numbered a hundred and nine mpn^ bpjt ber^ as 
always, they were men who could never be xeplaond.j^ 
Those who .had followed the war with e^e, and 
B|[)6eulat^ upon the future, were parppared on 
bf mnYepient ppon Kata|« ^ l^n 
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hAd tblso made some energetic attack in tbe weeteiTi 
quarter of the Transvaal. Those who had formed thils 
expectation were not disappointed, for Upon the last ddy 
of September the Boer chief struck fiercely at Keke^ch’s 
column in a vigorous night attack, which led to as 
stern an encounter as any in the campaign. This 
was the action at Moedwill, near Magato Nek, in the 
Magaliesberg. 

When last mentioned Delarey was in the Marico 
district, near Zeerust, where he fought two actions ^ith 
Methuen in the early part of September Thence ho 
made his way to Bustenburg and into the Magaliesberg 
country, where he joined Kemp. The Boer force was 
followed up by two British columns under Kekewich and 
Fetherstonhaugh. The former commander had camped 
upon the night of Sunday, September 80th, at the farm 
of Moedwill, in a strong position within a triangle formed 
by the Selous Biver on the west, a donga on tbe east, 
and the Zeerust-Bustenburg road as a base. The apex 
of the triangle pointed north, with a ridge on the 
farther side of the river. 

The men with Kekewich were for the most part the 
same as those who had fought in the Ylakfonteih 
engagement — the Derbys, the Ist Scottish Horse, the 
Teomanry, and the 28th B.F.A. Every precaution 
appears to have been taken by the leader, and his pickets 
were thrown out so far that ample warning waS assured 
of an attack. The Boer onslaught came so suddeiily 
and fiercely, however, in the early morning, that* the 
posts Upon the river bank were driven in or de^royb'd 
and' the ri^emen from the ridge on the farther sid^^ #eVe 
Ulfie to sweep the camp with their fire. In numbers the 

IdrobB Were not unequal, but tbe Bobrs hb4' fihuilSty 
bbtftfnbd the tilctical Udvcmti^e, and wbre plctyihl^ d gUie 
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in which they are the schoolmaster^ 6f the’ 

Never has the British spirit flamed np liiore 
and from tfie commander tb the 'latest yebmthi yecrtift 
there was not a man who flinched from a difGlcalt lAd 
almost a desperate task. The Boers hmst at all haSdfd 
be driven from the jiosition which enabled them tb 
command the camp. No retreat was possible 
such an abandonment of stores as would amotint t6 k 
disaster. In the confusion and the uncertain If^t* ctf 
early dawn there was no chance of a concerted moHrl?- 
ment, though Xekewich made such dispositibns ks" ti^erk 
possible with admirable coolness and prOttipthesS. 
Squadrons and companies closed in upon the rivblT Wk 
with the one thought of coming to close quarter^ 
driving the enemy from their commanding ppsitibir. 
Already more than half the horses and a very Ur^e 
number of oflicers and men had gone down beforb lihe 
pelting bullets. Scottish Horse, Yeomanry, and Bbrbys 
pushed on, the young soldiers of the two formef eo'fpB 
keeping pace with the veteran regiment. * AU'thd men 
behaved simply splendidly,’ said a spectatbr, * taking 
what little cover there was and advancing yard by ytird. 
An order was given to try and saddle up a sqkadrbjl, 
with the idea of getting round their flank. I had 'Ifhe 
saddle almost on one of my ponies when ho Was h^t ^ 
two places. Two men trying to saddle alongside of ftife 
Were both shot dead, and Lieutenant Wortley ^hot 
through the knee. I ran back to where I hadbeefl'firing 
frbm and found the Colonel slightly hit, the* Adjtrt^ta^ 
Wounded and dying, and men dead and WOttiidbd 'm 
round.' But the counter-attack soon began to'ml^e 
way. * At fi^st the advance wa»slow; but eoorifl'4kic(hbd^ 
intba magnificent rush, the wounded wbbttoiflj^ 

da his tiubti, and the gund coming'ih^oiaMoii as tha* wmy 
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bfWi to £all back before the fierce chfirge of the British 
xii^liaent At six o’clock pelarey’e bfirgherg had seen 
the^ attempt yipA hopelesfl, and M9ete ia full rekeat 
•—a retreat whioh could not be harassed by the 'viptors, 
vboae cavalry bad been converted by that bail of bullets 
into footmen. The repulse had been absolute and com- 
plete* ior not a man or a cartridge had been taken from 
the British, but the price paid in killed and wounded was 
A heavy one. No fewer than 1G1 had been hit, including 
the gaUiMit leader, whose hurt did not prevent him from 
ceeuming his duties within a few days. The heaviest 
losses fell upon the Scottish Horse, and upon the Derbys ; 
hut the Yeomanry also proved on this, as on some other 
occasions, how ungenerous were the criticisms to which 
Ijhey had been exposed. There are few actions in the 
war which appear to have been moie creditable to the 
troops engaged. 

Though repulsed at Hoed will, Belarey, the grim> 
ipng-bearded figliting man, was by no means dis- 
couraged. From the earliest days of the campaign, 
when be first faced Methuen upon the road to Kim- 
berley, he had shown that be was a most dangerous 
antagonist, tenacious, ingenious, and indomitable. With 
him were a body of irreconcilable buighers, who were 
the.* veterans of many engagements, and in Kemp be 
had an excellent fighting subordinate. His command 
extended over a wide stretch of populous country, apd 
et any time he could bring considerable reinlbrc^ncnte 
to his aid, who would separate again to their farms and 

E ig-placea when their venture was accomplished- 
eome weeks after the fight at MoedwiU the -Boer 
e xmaained i^siet ih that district. Twa British 
cabupoa had; left < I^ust on October 

Vw Bonpp, in order to swe^#e.4ilkr 
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rounding country, the one working in the dire^tipf^ of 
lijlands Biver and the other in that of Boetenhii^g. 
They returned to Zeeruat twelve days later, a^ a| w- 
cesaful foray, which had been attendee! ^with <^4cn 
sniping and skirmishing, but only one action which 
worthy of record. 

This was fought on October 24th at ft spot) neikr 
Kleinfontein, upon the Great Marico Biver, which 
to the north-east of Zeerust. Von Donop’a column 
was sti-aggling through very broken and bush-cqw^D^ 
country when it was furiously charged in the ^ank and 
rear by two separate bodies of burghera Kepap, wW 
commanded the flank attack, cut into the lixM^ pf 
vagons and destioyed eight of them, killing aao^ pf 
ilic Kaffir drivers, bcfoic ho could be driven, 
DiUrey and Steenkamp, who rushed the rear-gng^d, 
had a more desperate contest. The Boer horsemen 
got among the two guns of the 4th B.F.A,, and h^ 
temporary possession of them, but the small emi^ 
were veterans of the * Fighting Fifth,' who live4 up tp 
the tiaditions of their famous north-country regiipi^. 
Of the gun crews of the section, amounting to about 
tveiity-six men, the young officer. Hill, and s^ieeh 
men were hit. Of the escort of Northumberland F|i^- 
heis hardly a man was left standing, and forty-cma Uf 
the supporting Yeomanry were killed and woi]pi|d^ 
It was for eome little time a fierce and conepif^a^ 
struggle at the shortest of ranges. The B|:itif)i 
men came galloping to the rescue, however# apa 
attack wae finally driven back into that brohw 
from whieh it bad come. Forty dead Some, opep, 
ground, with ^heir brave .chieftain, 

amongat ehowcd how the 

been difven home. The British. 
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eiaht killed and fifty-six woanded. Somewhat mauled, 
eight* missing wagons, the small eolnmln 
fS&ie its way bs^k to Zeerust. 

'f'roni'this incident until the ciid of the yea): nothing 
6f ’tDfitK>rtaAce occurred in this part of the seat of war, 
save for a sharp and well-managed action at B'(Je8t(^- 
kriial, upon October 29th, in which seventy-nine fcoers 
"wei^e surrounded and captured by Kekewich’s horseiuen. 
Hie' process of attrition went very steadily forwards, 
and' each of the British columns returned its constant 


tale ‘of prisoners. The blockhouse system had now 
been extended to such an extent that the hfagaliosberg 
was securely held, and a line had been pushed through 
jfroin' Iderksdorp and Fredericstad to Ventersdorp. One 
df Colonel Hickie’s Yeomanry patrols was roughly 
nabdled' near Brakspruit upon November 13tb, but with 
ijplB ’exception the points scored were all upon one tiido. 
IfeihU'^n and Kekewich came across early in November 
hrom Zeerust to Klerksdorp, and operated from the rail- 
way line. The end of the year saw them both in the 
^Wotmaranstad district, where they wore gathering up 
'pri^dners ahd clearing the country. 

Qf the etfent^ in the other parts of the Transvaal, 
diirhig the last three months of the year 1901, there is 
'ifiuch to be said. In all parts the lines of block- 
'.lidlisks and of constabulary posts were neutralising 
mobility^ and bringing them more and more 
wit^Sb i'eabh' of iihe Britash. The ohly fighting lolrceB 


the Transvaal were those under BotheL 'in the 
libtith-eaBt 'aiid those under Belareyin tbewestr ’The 
tin^^’‘atteitit]teil nothing sate^ to escape' frdifi their 
tiiiS when ' overtaken they' ustlM^ ^Vcf % 
"eppeeftion. ^ Among' the 

that' of Babkin# the'fiyiflli!^ 
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great majorit;[r of t^le . captures were in smaller ^b^es/ 
;;leancd from the caves, the kloofs^' ah^ 'itie^ farid- 
houses. 

Only two small actions during tnese monins appear 
to call for any separate notice. The first was an 
made by Buys* commando, upon November 20tii, 
Railway Tioneers when at work near ‘Villiersdorp, in me 
extreme north-east of the Orange River C^p^y; , ‘Tj^ 
corps, consisting maiiil}^ of miners from Totianneel^arg, 
had done invalua'blc service during the war. 'On iShis 
occasion a working party of them was suddenly 
and most of them taken prisoners. Major T'ish^^," w&q 
commanded the pioneers, was killed, and tbre6 omer 
officers with several men were wounded. Colpn^l |™- 
ington'*B column appeared upon the scene/ 
and drov'e off the Boers, >dio' left tlieir leader. Buvs.^^a 
wounded prisoner in our hands. 

The second actfon was a sharp attack 
by Muller’s Boers upon Colonel Party’s eoWin'n 'p&’tke 
night of December 19th, at Elandsp^uit.^ * "Vbe n|0it 
was sharp while it lasted, but it ended the r^ulke 
of the assailants. The British casualties 'were'sii KJ^^d 
and twenty-four wounded. The Boers, who 
dead behind them, suffered probably to ahohi the 'iiainc 
extent.' 

' AJrbady the most ^ striking and 
the Trai^Bvaal was the tranquillity ® 
wncesv hhd the way 'in Vluch^ tj’ie 'to 
setiljrig^'^dqwn ,to ‘ its old ' avocations.* 
resuine!*^ j 
epgt-s^ 
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if 6 yAn of parslvsis. 'Evexy week more Biamps were 
df^p^ in the mmeS| and from month to month a 
st^^ inorease in the output showed that the great 
8ta|de industry of the place would soon be as Tigorous 
as ever. Most pleasing of all was the restoration of 
safety upon the railway lines, which, save for some pre- 
cautions at night, had lesumed their normal traffic. 
When the observer took his eyes from the dark clouds 
which shadowed every horizon, he could not but rejoice 
at the ever-widening central stretch of jeaceful blue 
which told that the storm was nearing its end. 

' paving now dealt with the campaign in the Trans- 
vaill down to the end of 1901, it only remains to bring 
tha chronicle of the events in the Orange River Colony 
down to the same date. Befeience has already been 
made to two small British reverses which occurred 
in ^September, the loss of two guns to the south of 
the Waterworks near Bloemfontein, and the surprise of 
the camp of Lord Lovat's Scouts. There were some 
ipdioatioDs at this time that a movement had been 
ptaphed through the passes of the Drakensberg by u 
spiftU Free State force which should aid Louis Botha's 
infSbsion of Katal. The main movement was checked, 


hofwver, and the demonstration in aid of it came to 
nothing. 


*^rhe blockhouse system had been developed to a very 
coffii|dete extent in the Orange River Colony, and the 
small bands of Boers found it increasingly difficult to 
esciM ihp BHtish eolnmns who were for ever at 
tbsv he^ Ihe southem portion of the country had 
heap out off fjpom the northern by a line which extended 
on the aasl to tiie Batoto hdntier, 
and M Ijla lilM to ifacoibadbL To the south nf thia Rne 
the Bdsr l^slslaiioe had practically ceased, aRbonj^ 
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several oolomns moved oontitiually thtoagh k, ttkld 
gleaned up ihe broken fragments of tbo eot^giBaib!^ 
The north-west had also settled down to a lavgk e itof t , 
and during the last three months of 1901 no aotiono! 
importance occuried in that region. Even in thO tur- 
bulent north-east, which had always been the centra of 
i*esistance, there was little opposition to the Brmdil 
columns, which continued every week to send in ISbellr 
talc of prisoners. Of the column commanders, W9llatni» 
Damant, Du Moulin, Lowry Cole, and Wilson Were the 
most successful. In their operations they were much 
aided by the South African Constabulary. One young 
officer of this force, Major Pack-Beresford, espedally 
distinguished himself by his gallantry and ability, ffli 
premature death from enteric was a grave loss to the 
British army. Save for one skirmish of Colonel Wflson^s 
eaily in Octobei, and another of Byng's on November 
14th, there can hardly be said to have been any adnal 
fluting until the events late in December which I am 
about to describe. 

lu the meanwhile the peaceful organkaUon of Ae 
country was being pushed forward as rapidly as in the 
Transvaal, although here the problems pz^sentud Vdm 
of a different order, and the population an ezehnMsI^ 
Butch one^ Tlie schools already showed* a 14 ^ 1 ^ 
nttendahee than in the days befm the vntt, 

stfeato of hurdlers presented thettMM^Ip 
the 6dth ^ allegiance, and even to jdn thd i^kiSk 
against theif own irreconcilable oountryiiieiii wbern 
looked upon with justice as the rM au^oail 
their trbublee. 

^ Towai^ the end Of November thetb Svelte' 
the wM^thad jMne forth for d 

figfttttlt' BMM' ia fl)«ir ol< hatilits -U 
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in jp^psmberut wab known that 
De Wet wa^ Again u; the hold. Qe had 
re/fi^ed qaiet so long that there had been persistent 
x^ours of hie injury and even of his death, hut be 
ahow that he was as alive as ever. Presi- 
was ill of a most sciious complaint, caused 
P9a#ly h7 mental and physical sulfcringB which 
1 m, had undergone; bat with an indomitable resolution 
whicjk^ m^kes one forget and forgive the fatuous policy 
which ^b);ougbt him and his State to such a pass, he 
still appeared in his Cape cart at the laager of the 
fki^^nl remnant of his commandos. To those who 
r^emhered how widespread was our conviction of the 
h^-heartedness of the Free Staters at the outbreak of 
t^^ war, it was indeed a revelation to see them after 
tyro yiears still making a stand against the forces which 
^aijjurushed them. 

4t bad, been long evident that the present British 
ti^tifs of scouring the country and capturing the isolated 
burghers must in time bring the war to a conclusion* 
From the $oer point of view the only hope, or at least 
the o^y glorji lay iu reassembling once more in larger 
hq<heB and trying conclusions with some of the British 
coimvnMi It was with this purpose that De Wet early 
in,,JPeoember assembled Weasels, Manie Botha, and 
oth^aqf his lieutenants, together with a force pf 
t^ t^^ftpsapd ixqen, in the Seilhron diatrioi Bwtf M 
was, it was admirably mobils, and evei^ XSSP 
was,p vetfuran, tough^^^l seasoned fwp 
^ iqonstant, 4ghting. ^ Wet’s first qperationa 
were directed against an isolated column pf 
Wjh^^i^.whmh wss sttZTOunded within itW^fi^ niil<M 
iq revpoitae tp » 

HwjilitiWf B» bonieijl vUh •datinU*' pr«nB^ad» 
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to tdbestjtibe of action, and joined bands \7ith Wilson. 
De Wet’s nien were as nmnerons, however, as the two 
columns combined, and they harassed the return march 
into Heilbron. A determined attack was made on the 
convoy and on the rearguard, but it was beaten off. 
That night Kimington’s camp was fired into by a large 
body of Boers, but he had cleverly moved his men at^ay 
from the fires, so that no harm was done. The losses 
in these operations were small, but with troops which 
had not been trained in this method of fighting the 
situation would have been a serious one. For a fortnight 
or moie after this the burghers contented themselves 
by skirmishing with British columns and avoiding a 
drive which Elliot’s forces made against them. On 
December 18th they took the olfensivc, however, and 
within a week fought three actions, two of which ended 
in their favour. 

News had come to British headquarters that Kaffir’s 
Kop, to the north-west of Bethlehem, was a centre of 
Boer activity. Three columns were therefore turned 
in that direction, Elliot’s, Barker’s, and Dartnell's. 
Some desultory skirmishing ensued, which was only 
remarkable for the death of Haasbroek, a well-known 
Boer leader. As the columns separated again, unable 
to find an objective, De Wet suddenly showed one of 
them that their failure was not due to his absence. 
Dartnell had retraced his steps nearly as far as Eland’s 
Biver Bridge, when the Boer leader sprang out of his 
lair in the Langberg and threw himself upon him. The 
burghers attempted to ride in, as they had successfully 
doUe at Brakenlaagte, but they were opposed by the 
Bie^y old troopers of the two regiments of Imperial 
^orse, and by a General who was familiar with every 
Boer ruse. l!he horsemen never got nearer than 150 yards 
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to ^6 British lin^ and w^'o beaten bock by the steady fire 
which met theiOf Finding that he xnade no headway, 
and learnir^ that Oampbell's column was coniing up, from 
Bethlehem^ Be Wet withdrew his men after four hours' 
fighting. Fifteen were hit uj^on the British side, and the 
Boer loss seems to have been certainly as great or greater. 

Be Wet's general aim in his operations seems to 
have been to cheek the British blockliouse building. 
With his main force in the Langberg he could threaten 
the line which was now being erected between Bethle- 
hem and Hari'ismith, a line against whioh his main 
commando was destined, only two months later, to beat 
itself in vain. Sixty miles to the north a second line 
^YaB being rmi across country from Frankfort to 
Standertou, and had reached a place called Tafelkop. 
A covering pai-ty of East LancasUires and Yeomanry 
watched over the workers, but Be Wet had left a portion 
of his force in that neighbourhood, and they harassed 
the blockhouse builders to such an extent that General 
Hamilton, who was in command, found it necessary to 
send in to Frankfort for support. The British columns 
there had just returned exhausted from a drive, but 
three bodies under Bamant, Bimington, and Wilson 
were at once despatched to clear away the enemy. 

The weather was so atrocious that the veldt re- 
sLMubled an inland sea, with the kopjes as islands 
rising out of it. By this stage of the war the troops 
wore hardened to all weathers, and they pushed swiftly 
on to th^ scene of action. As they approached the 
spot where the Boers had been reported* the tine had 
been extended over many miles, with the residt that it 
Tery attenuated ,and dangerously wepk. in 
the At this point Ookmel Bmant ttnl kia 

small staff were alone with the two guns undithji iuaun>i 
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save for a handful of Imperial Yeomanry (91st), who 
acted as escort to the guns. Across the face of this 
small force there rode a body of men in khaki uniforms^ 
keeping British formation, and actually firing bogus 
volleys from time to time iir the direction of some dis> 
tant Boers. Daman t and his staff seem to have taken 
it for granted that these were Bimington’s men, and the 
clever ruse succeeded to perfection. Nearer and nearer 
came the strangers, and suddenly throwing off all dis- 
guise, they made a dash for the guns. Four xounds of 
case failed to stop them, and in a few minutes they were 
over the kopje on which the guns stood and had ridden 
among the gunners, supported in their attack by a fianV 
lire from a number of dismounted riflemen. ^ 

The instant that the danger was realised Damant, 
bis staff, and the forty Yeomen who formed the escort 
dashed for the crest in the hope of anticipating the Boers. 
Bo rapid was the charge of the others that they had 
overwhelmed the gunners before the supports could reaph 
the hill, and the latter found themselves under th# 
deadly fire of the Boer rifles from above. Damant w,9.s 
hit in four places, all of his staff were wounded, and 
hardly a man of the small body of Yeomanry was left 
standing. Nothing could exceed their gallantry. Ganssen 
their captain fell at their bead. On the ridge the men 
alK>ut the guns were nearly ail killed or wounded, pf 
the gun detachment only two men remaii^edy both 
them hit, and Jeffcoat their dying captain bequeathed 
them fifty pounds each in a will drawn upon the iqpqt. 
in half an ^ur the centre of the British line hi^ been 
absolutely annihilated. Modern warfare is on the wbojie 
much lera bloody than of old*, but whe^ onq p^ty^ 
gained taetioal iqastery it ia a chpice lietwepn 
surrender. and total destruction. 


T Y 2 
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The wide-spread British wings had beguh to ttndelf- 
stand that there was something amiss, and to ride in 
towards the centre. An officer on the far right peering 
throQgh his glasses saw those tell-tale pnffs at the yety 
muzzles of the British guns, which showed that they 
were firing case at close quarters. He turned bis 
squadron inwards and soon gathered up Scott’s squadron 
of Damant’s Horse, and both rode for the kopje'. Bim- 
ington's men were appearing on the other side, and the 
Boers rode off. They were unable to remove the guns 
which they had taken, because all the horses had perished. 
‘ I actually thought,’ says one officer who saw them ride 
away, * that 1 had made a mistake and been fighting 
our own men. They were dressed in our uniforms and 
some of them wore the tiger-skin, the badge of Damant’s 
Horse, round their hats.’ The same officer gives an 
account of the scene on the gun-kopje. * The result 
when we got to the guns was this, gunners all killed 
except two (both wounded), pom-pom officers and men all 
killed, maxim all killed, 91st (the gun escort) one officer 
and one man not hit, all the rest killed or wounded ; staff, 
every officer hit.’ That is what it means to those who 
are caught in the vortex of the cyclone. The total loss 
was about seventy-five. 

In this action the Boers, who were under the com- 
mand of Wessels, delivered their attack with a cleverness 
and dash which deserved success. Their stratagem, 
however, depending as it did upon the use of British 
uniforms and methods, was illegitimate by all the laws 
of war, and one can but marvel at the long-sufferihg 
patience of officers and pien who endured such things 
without any attempt at retaliation. There is too much 
reason to believe also, that considerable brutality was 
shown by those Boers who carried the ko|je, and the 
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very high proportion of killed to wounded among the 
British who lay there corroborates the statenient of tho 
survivors that several were shot at close quarter^ after 
all resistance had ceased. 

This rough encounter of Tafelkop was followed only 
four days later by a very much more serious one at 
Tweefontein, which proved that even after two yeare of 
experience we had not yet sufficiently understood the 
courage and the cunning of our antagonist. The block* 
house line was being gradually extended from Harri* 
smith to Bethlehem, so as to hold down this turbulent 
portion of the country. The Harrismith section had 
been pushed as far as Tweefontein, which is nine miles 
west of Elands Biver Bridge, and here a small force was 
stationed to cover the workers. This column consisted 
of four squadrons of the 4th Imperial Yeopianry, one 
gun of the 79th battery, and one pom>pom, the whole 
under the temporary command of Major Williams of the 
South Stafi^ords, Colonel Firmin being absent. 

Knowing that De Wet and his men were in the 
neighbourhood, the camp of the Yeomen bad been 
pitched in a position which seemed to secure it against 
attack. A solitary kopje presented a long slope to the 
north, while the southern end was precipitous. The 
outposts were pushed well out upon the plain, and a line 
of sentries was placed along the crest. The only pre- 
caution which seems to have been neglected was to have 
other outposts at the base of the southern declivity. It 
appears to have been taken for granted, however, that no 
attack to be apprehended from that side, and that 
in any case it would be impossible to evade the vigilanee 
of the fifutries upon the top.' 

Of'.u4 dar^giUnd skilful attacks delivered by 
the during the war there is certainly noue more 
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remarkable than thh one. At two o’olook the morn- 
ing ot a moonlight night De Wet’e forlorn hope aasentbled 
at the base of the hill and clambered up to the eummit. 
The fact that it ^va8 Christmas Eve may conceivably 
hasve had something to do ^ith the want of vigilance 
upon the part of the sentries. In a season of good will 
and 'Conviviality the rigour of military discipline may 
ineeneibly relax. Little did the sleeping Yeomen in the 
tents, or the drowsy outposts upon the crest, think of 
the terrible Christmas visitors who were creeping on to 
them, or of the grim morning gift which Santa Claus was 
bearing. 

The Boers, stealing up in their stockinged feet, poured 
under the crest until they were numerous enough to 
make a rush. It is almost inconceivable how they could 
have got so far without their prcbencc being suspected 
by the sentries— but so it was. At last, feeling strong 
enough to advance, they sprang over the crest and fired 
into the pickets, and past them into the sleeping camp. 
The top of the hill being once gained, there was nothing 
to prevent their comrades from swarming up, and in a 
very few minutes nearly a thousand Boers were in a 
position to command the eamp. The British were not 
only completely outnumbered, but were hurried from 
their sleep into the fight without any clear idea ae to 
tbov danger or how to meet it, while the hissing sleet of 
bullets struck many of them down as they rushed out 
ol their tents. Considering how terrible the ordeial Vras 
to which they were exposed, these untried Yeomen' sitiha 
to have behaved very well. * Bome brave gontlehifiiiTaii 
away at the first shot, but I' am thankful to^oay they 
were not many,’ says one of theii' ‘ number. * We 'ttiodt 
'ieo6ps* wMd’ hdve behn ittM * vUfy faigA' ^had 
they been plaeed in such a position'. 
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the islamofir/ Bays one spectator, ^ were awfol. The yells 
of the Dutch, the Boreams and sbriekB of Hyhrg'nven 
horses, the cries of fiatives, bowls of do^, 'the 'fititig, 
the galloping of horses, the whistling of bullets, and the 
whirr Tolleys tnake in the air, made up such a oompottnd 
of awful and diabolical sounds as I* never hOaird fefore 
nor hope to hear again. In the confusion some of the 
men hided each other and some killed themselves. Twe 
Doers who put on helmets were killed by their own 
people. The men were given no time to rally or to 
collect their thoughts, for the gallant Boers charged right 
into them, shooting them down, and occasionally being 
shot down, at a range of a few yards. Harwich tind 
Watney, who had charge of the maxhn, died nobly with 
all the men of their gun section round them. Deed, the 
sergeant-major, rushed at the enemy with his olwbbf^d 
ride, but was riddled with bullets. Major Williams, 'the 
commander, was shot through the stomach as he lillied 
his men. The gunners had time to fire two rounds 
before they were overpowered and shot down to amaih 
For half an hour the resistance was maintained, but 'at 
the end Of that time the Boers had the whole camp fh 
their possession, and were already hastening to 
prisoners away before the morning should briilg a reSCnel 
The casualties are in themselveB enough' to show^how 
creditable was the resistance of the Yeomanry. Out of 
a force of under four hundred men they bad six ofiScers 
and fifty-^ne men killed, eight officers and eighty men 
wounded. There have been very few surrenders during 
the war in which there has been such evidence as this 
of a determined stand. Nor was it a bloodless victory 
upon the part of the Boers, for there was evidence that 
their losses, though less than those of the BrStish, were 
still severe. 
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The prisonoTB, over two hundred in number, were 
hurried away by the Boers, who seemed under the uur 
mediate eye of Do Wet to have behaved with exemplary 
humanity to the wounded. The captives were taken hy 
forced marches to the Basuto border, where they werf) 
turned adrift, half clad and without food. By devious 
ways and after many adventures, they all made their 
way back again to the British lines. It was well for De 
Wet that he had shown such promptness in getting away, 
for within throe hours of the end of the a^'tion the two 
regiments of Imperial Horse appeared upon the sceose, 
having travelled seventeen miles in the time. Already, 
however, the rearguard of the Boers was disappearing 
into the fastnesseB of the Langberg, where all pursuit 
was vain. 

Bach was the short but vigorous campaign of De 
Wet in the last part of December of the year 1901. 
had been a briUiaut one, but none the less his boU was 
shot, and Tweefontein was the last encounter in which 
British troops should feel hib heavy hand. His opera" 
lions, bold as they had been, had not delayed by a day 
the building of that iron, cage which was gradually en- 
closing him. Aheady it was nearly completed^ and m a 
few more weeks he was destined to find himself and his 
commando struggling against its bars. 



CIIATTEE XXXVH 

THE CAMPAIGN OP JANUANT-APRIL, IWS 

At iho opcniDg of the year 1902 it waa eyadent to 
observer that the Boer icBistaHce, spiyited f)a it^,v||a9f 
niust he neaiing its close. By a long jof 

captuics their foices were much reduced 4n i^nphi^ 
Tliey \Neie isolated fiom the world, and ,hfi(d ^ 
means save precarious smuggling of renewj^ , 
buppUcs of aminunitioii. It was known also tlfioi 
mpbihi^, which had been their groat, strength* 
emsing, and that m spite of tljieir adn^^^ 
mabtership then supply of remounts wi|0 
exhausted, An incroasmg numbpr of tho^bo^gb^rs 
volunteqrn^g for sen ice against the^r Qwn 
Mas found that all fears as to this dehpate 
Meie n^isplaced, and that in the whole 
no keener and more loyal soldiers. » f )tMt> 

The chief factor, however, in brh^giifgj,|ihe, 
their knees w^s the elaborate and wpndjM:^ 
system, whieh had been strn^g aciujtss 
wsflay’^.cpiqiiry, .The origm^ 
for apiu-t, pud were ailuQdraoc^ ansogfaRpe|f)4j!iwi; 

than on ^aolnte hairier to the h>>fgh^-, ..IJbfl.fXfift 
Wodela,h^wpTer,were pjJy six hni^):>«4 
were t!y t|i# 

Hiat^ Pow pithj|ly 4wibed 4); hy f;p,yu)Q. 
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hat blew over the line anywhere between Ermelo an^ 
Standerton one had to walk round Ermelo to fetch it. 
Use was made of such barriers by the Spaniards in 
Cuba, but an application of them on such a scale over 
each an enormous tract of country is one of the curiosi- 
ties of warfare, and will remain one of several novelties 
which will make the South African campaign for ever 
interesting to students of military history. 

The spines of this great system were always the 
railway liues, which were guarded on eif ler side, and 
down t^ieh, as down a road, went flocks, herds, pedes- 
trians, and everything which wished to travel in safety. 
tFVohf ^dse long central cords the lines branched out to 
right' and left, cutting up the great country into manage- 
dBe districts. A category of them would but weary the 
Midar, but suffice it that by the beginning of the year 
riiil‘Boitrix-east of the Transvaal and the north-east of 
the Oblige Biver Colony, the haunts of Botha and I)e 
had been so intersected that it was obvious that 
ihie'fiiitiation must soon be nnpossible for both of them. 
Chdjr dn the west of the Transvaal was there a clear 
M fbr Belarey and Kemp. Hence it was expected, as 
'^curred, that in this quarter the most ktirrihg 
dVdnts t»f the close of the campaign would happen. 

General Bruce Hamilton in the Eastern Transvaal 


hid tn(i0Btmued HhB energetic tactics which had given such 
^dbdTesnlts in tlie past. With the new year his irainber 
rf^p ri sot^' ftfh, but he hiid taken so many, arid 'hrid 
IMhedthe teriiairider to snefa an extent, thet tho 4lght 
to kBave genO Out of the Boers in this ffietriOt. 


Fakkifary lift ^qnreserited ifae‘first.lhilts of thO 


whdpitUFed' ITOrty^iie, whOe isO'4l|tdrs(liri|ft 
wflhli^ twenty inofe« Affiorig tl^ wriedH^indrat 
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Eirafinni 0 ,^o hAd helped, or failed to help, Gedeiril 
LeoAfl Meyer' at Ttflana Hill. On tftie 10th CSolimel 
Wing’s e<dQmn, which wae part of Hamilton'^ l6foe, 
Btrnek out again and took forty-tvh> prisoners, indltuUng 
the two Wolmarans. Only two days hiter fiataSItiii 
returned to the same spot, and was rewarded With 
two more captures. On the 18th he took tweAty^BAVieii, 
on the 24th twelve, and on the 26th no ferwer-tfaftn 
Ro severe were these blows, and so difficult Wie it for the 
Boers to know how to get away from an antagonjjst'it^d^the 
ready to ride thirty miles in a night in order to fill tipdii 
their laager, that the enemy became much scattered Ml 
too demoralieed for offensive operations. Finding Vbdl 
they had grown too shy in this much shot ever dklarlAli 
Hamilton moved farther south, and early in Mtmh look 
a east t^uhd the Vryheid district, where he ntade Mm 
captures, notably General Cherry Emmett, a demedddht 
of the ftimons Irish rebel, and brother-in-lkw of Lottiti 
Botha. For all these repeated successes it was 
Intelligence Department, so admirably CohtrdBe^^l^ 
Oobnel Wools- Sampson, that thanks are maiidy dhe/ 
Whilst Bruce Hamilton was operating so suMMftffly 
in the Eftnelo district, several British colmnns^ 
Flumer, Bpens, and Colville were statiohiid 
mileaOoiftb to prevent the fugitives from gbttSiig vf^Ay 
into the mountainoaB country which lie0 tb ihh jobiitll 
of Wakkei^troom. On January 8rd « febia9 luM' 
FlnmbrV^ New-Zealanders had a brisk 
a party of Boers, whose oattler they oapttfred, 
ball to themselves. These Boers 
reinforeod, hotrover, and wfajp on the Aly 

Majop VAeiitlh pmsued them with' 
hisMdf in tlA • 

hubdmdv^the Ohemy, led hy^OppehMtn ti4d CMtiU 
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Yiillentin <V4S killed imd aliAObt all of hia Bm«l| 
fo^ were . )iit ^before British reinlorcements, und^ 
OoloBol BuUeuoy, drove the Boers off. Nineteen killed 
and t^e^ty-three wounded were our losses in this most 
sanguinary little skirmish. Nine dead Boers, with 
Oppermann himself, were left upon the field of battle. 
His loss w^B A serious one to the enemy, as he was one 
of their most ei^perlenoed Generals. 

r From that time until the end these columns, together 
with hla<d(^nsae*B column to the north of £rmelo» con* 
tinuod to break up all combinations, and to aendin their 
of prisoners to swell Lord Kitchener’s weekly list. 
Afiiial](^ive, organised on April 11th against the Btan- 
dertoit liuo> resulted iu 134 prisoners. 

I, spite of the very large army in South 4inca»i le 
ipany men were absorbed by the huge lines of communiea* 
iiona and ihe blockhouse system that the number avail* 
able for active operations was never more than forty or 
fifljy thousand men. Witii another fifty ibouaaud them 
is no doubt that at least six months would have been 
taken from the duration of the war. On accouat of this 
sbosthandedness Lord Kitchener had to leave oevtain 
diati^ts i^one, while he directed his attention to thoas 
whkcbjlfere.mom essential. Thus , to the north, pi .thf 
P|e{^oa Railway line there was only one towUi<Xiydnn^ 
i^^ch was 9 f^upied by the British. Thf^; had# 
l^pweveif, au ^ergetic commander in Park of the (Moos* 
7hia IwdoTt striking out from his stronghold amooff the 
mofljmt)^* (and Aided by Urmston from Belfast* kppt^the 
c^maodp of Ben Vi^joen and the peripatetic 
mjipt oi[ Burger continually upon^the luoviktj As 
?vk loadbt » tbup mat, wtid* 
nm*.4>e|i,n4,*r Ifmfi, «l^r wbi*k, j»,NM)riq«ti«iMritll 
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gOTermnent by ii. few hours. In January Piark ahd TTm^ 
ston wera again upon tba war>path, though the inoetoairt 
winds, fogs, and rains of that most inolemeUt 
of the Transvaal seriously hampered their opereKtom^. 
Several skirmishes with the commandos of Mailer and 
Trichardt gave no very decisive result, but 'a pisee of 
luck befell the British on January 25th in the aaj[)tai‘e 
of General Viljoen by an ambuscade Cleverly atraiiged 
by Major Orr in the neighbourhood of LydenlAirg. 
Though a great firebrand before the war, Yiljoen had 
fought bravely and honourably througliont the obntedlf, 
and he had won the respect and esteem of his enemy. 

Colonel Park had had no great snccess in his last twb 
expeditions, but on February 20th he made an admir^ 
able march, and fell upon a Boer laager which luy in 
placid security in the heart of the hills. One hundred 
and sixty-four prisoners, including many Boer officers, 
were the fruits of this success, in which the National 
Scouts, or * tame Boers,’ as they were familiarly called, 
played a prominent part. This commando was thai of 
Middelburg, which was acting as escort to the govern- 
ment, who again escaped dissolution. Early iu March 
Park was again out on trek, upon one occasion OoVeHn^ 
seventy miles in a single day. Nothing farthisr t)lf itti- 
portance came from this portion of the seat df war until 
March 23rd, when the news reached England that 
Sehalk Burger, Beitz, Lucas Meyer, and others tH the 
Transvaal ^vernment had come into Middelbhrg, ahd 
that they were anxious to proceed to Pretoria to treat. 
On the Eastern horizon had appeared the first |^en 
gleam of the dawning peace. 

Having indicated the course of events In' the 
Eastern Transvaal, noridi and eoutii of 
^ue, I will now treat one or two ineideats which 
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oomirrod in the more oefitral and northern portiem 
of tha country. 1 will then give some aoeount oli^Be 
doinga in the Orftnge Biver Colony, and jlttaUy 
desoiibe that brilUant effort of Delarey*s in the weet 
which flhed a last glory upon tho Boer arms. 

In the latter days of December, Colenbrander and 
Dawkins operating together hod put in a great deal of 
useful work in Hie northern district, and from Nylstrdm 
to Pietersburg the burghei's were continually harried 
by the activity of these leaders. Late in the mouth 
Dawkins was sent down into the Orange Biver Gdony 
in order to reinforce the troops who were opposed to 
DelYet. Colenbrander alone, with his hardy colonial 
forces, swept through the Magaliesburg, and had the 
double satisfaction of capturing a number of the enemy 
and of heading off and sending back a war party of 
Lindtwe*s KaffLra who, incensed by a cattle raid of 
Kemp’s, were moving down in a direction which would 
have brought them dangerously near to the Dutch 
women and children. This instance and several 
similar ones in the campaign show how vile are the 
lies which have been told of the use, save under certain 
well-defined conditions, of armed natives by the British 
daring the war. It would have been a perfectly easy 
thing at any time for tho Government to have raised 
oil the fighting native races of South Africa, but it is 
not probable that we, who held back our admirahk and 
highly disciplined Sikhs and Ghoorkas, would hceak 
our self-imposed rostrictions in order to enrol tka 
infmior but more savage races of Africa. Xf|t ge 
charge has been more often repeated and has oausf(d 
mora^pitepus protests among the soft-hearted andgoft- 
aftiiors of ^ntine&tal journals, 

S^e.plMfflhce of Colenbrander in the Buatonbggg 
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country gavo Beyers a ohanoe pi \^e wasj^Apit 

slow to avail buaaalf, Oa January 2^,49 
morning, he delivered an attack ;apon ? 4 etai; 9 l 9 irg|M|^ 
but he was easily driven off by the amail gfurriaan^t 
is probable, however, that the attack was a iwa 
iu order to enable a number of the ina^atM Qf 
lefugee camp to escape. About a hnndredf aiid<^4|ty 
made off, and rejoined the commandos. Tkpae wgpw 
three thousand Boers in ail iu this camp, which VIM 
shoitly afterwards moved down to Natal in pr^er.ta 
avoid the recurrence of such an incident. , i u 
Golenbronder, having returned to Pietersbuirg//Oiica 
more, determined to return Beyers' s visit, and jE|po|a 
April Sth he moved out with a small force to apr|apia»^ 
the Boer laager. The Inniskilling Fusiliers seized ths 
giound which commanded the enemy's position, Thp 
Latter retreated, but were followed up, and altcgalher 
about one hundred and fifty were killed, woundedr And 
taken. On May 3rd a fresh operation against 
was undertaken, and resulted in about the same loss to 
the Boers. On the other hand, the Boers had a 
success against Kitchener's Scouts, killing eighteen j|n4 
taking thirty prisoners. ^ , 

There is one incident, however, in coni^iion wm 
the war in this region which one would desire tp pass 
over iu silence if such a course were pernuc8ib|p. Soipfs 
eighty miles to the east of Fietersburg is a ^Ud parj^ o| 
the country called the Spelonken. In th|8 regtop m 
irregular corps, named the Bushyeld Carbu^eers, 
been operating. It was raised in Ek>uth^,kfid 90 ,ii^^ 
contained both Colonials and British ipits i;a]Q^ 
wild dpties, its mixed composijtioni an^^ ^ w jM g d 
situatioQ musit haye all xnilita^ 
restraint, and it appears to have deg^xitp^ 4 
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band Ubt unlike those Southern * bush-whaclvors ' in 
tlib^Amei^cAn Tfar to ^hOm the Federals showed little 
They hid given short shrift to the Boer 
ylisoners Mfbo had fallen into their hands, the excuse 
dfibred Tot their barbarous conduct being that an officer 
who had served in the corps had himself been mur- 
ddtbd ’ by the Boers. Such a reason, even if it were 
UMer, Ooul^ of course offer no justification for indis- 
Otibiihate re^^ge. The crimes were committed in 
July ahd August 1901, but it was not until January 
1902 that five of the officeis were put upon their trial 
aiid were found to be guilty as principals or accessoiies 
of twelve murders. The corps was disbanded, and 
throi of the accused officers, Handcock, Wilton, and 
Mhrant, were Sentenced to death, while another, Picton, 
wA^ cashiered. Handcock and Moraxit wore actually 
executed. This stern measure shows more clearly than 
volumes of argument could do how high was the stan- 
dard of discipline in the British Ai‘my, and how heavy was 
the punishment, and how vain all excuses, where it had 
infringed. In the face of this actual outrage and 
itfet{)ronlpt punishment how absurd becomes that crusade 
a^punst imaginary outrages preached hy an ignorant 
pre^s abrokd, and by renegade Englishmen at home. 

‘to the douth of Johannesburg, half-way between 
thitt'town and the frontier, there is a range of hills 
CiUfed Hhe Zuikerboschrand, which extends across from 
one^ system to the other. A number of Boers 

irew known to have sought refuge in this country, so 
uron February 12th a small British force left J^lip 
mer Post in order to clear them out. There wwc 

g f nleb in composing the 28 th Mounted Infantty, 

wA tlie fjanca^ire FusHiers, WarwickSi and 
IDell^/ihUst ut whom had just arrived i^om Malta, 
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which one would certainly imagine to be the last place 
where mounted infantry could be effectively trained. 
Major Dowell was in command. An advance was made 
into the hilly country, but it was found that the enemy 
was in much greater force than had been imagined. 
The familiar Boer tactics were used with the customary 
success. The British line was held by a sharp fire in 
front, while strong flanking parties galloped round each 
of the wings. It was with great difficulty that any of 
the British extricated themselves from their perilons 
position, and the safety of a portion of the force was 
only secured by the devotion of a handful of officers 
and men, who gave their lives in order to gain time for 
their comrades to get away. Twelve killed and fifty 
wounded were our losses in this unfortunate skirmish, 
and about one hundred prisoners supplied the victors 
with a useful addition to their rifles and ammunition. 
A stronger British force came up next day, and the 
enemy were driven out of the hills. 

A week later, upon February 18th, there occurred 
another skirmish at Klippan, near Springs, between 
a squadron of the Scots Greys and a party of Boers 
who had broken into this central reserve which Lord 
Kitchener had long kept clear of the enemy. In this 
action the cavalry were treated as roughly as the 
mounted infantry had been the week before, losing 
three officers killed, eight men killed or wounded, and 
forty-six taken. They had formed a flanking party to 
General Gilbert Hamilton’s column, but were attacked 
and overwhelmed so rapidly that the blow had fallen 
before their comrades could co^e to their aBsistance. 

One of the consequences of the succeseftil drives 
about to be described in the Orange Biver CSolony was 
that a number of the Free Staters came north of the 
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YftaJi in order to get away from the extreme preeattre 
ffpon the south. At the end of March a considerable 
number had reinforced the local commandos in that 
district to the east of Springs, no very great distance 
from Johannesburg, which had always been a storm 
centre. A cavalry force was stationed at this spot 
which consisted at that time of the 2nd Queen’s Bays, 
the 7th Hussars, and some National Scouts, all under 
Colonel Lawley of the Hussars. After a series of minor 
engagements east of Springs, Lawley bad possessed 
himself of Boschman’s Kop, eighteen miles from that 
town, close to the district which was the chief scene of 
Boer activity. From this base he despatched upon the 
morning of April let three squadrons of the Bays under 
Colonel Fanshawe, for the purpose of surprising a small 
force of the enemy which was reported at one of the 
farms. Fanshawe’s strength was about three hundred 
mcDi 

The British cavalry found themselves, however, in 
the position of the hunter who, when he is out for a 
snipsi puts up a tiger. All went well with the expedi- 
tion as far as Holspruit, the farm which they had 
started to search. Commandant Pretorius, to whom it 
belonged, was taken by the energy of Major Vaughan, 
who pursued and overtook his Cape cart. It was found, 
however, that Alberts’s commando was camped at the 
farm, and that the Bays were in the presence of a very 
superior force of the enemy. The night was dark* and 
when firing began it was almost muzzle to muzzle, with 
the greatest possible difooulfy in telling friend fropi foe. 
The three squadrons fell back upon some risuig ground, 
keeping Admirable order 'under most difficult circum* 
stApeies* » Jnspite of the darkness the attack waaprssaed 
fiercely home, and with their favourite taoUos tbs 
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burghers rapidly outflanked the position taken up by 
the cavalry. The British moved by alternate sq^a^roim 
on to a higher rocky kopje on the east, which could be 
vaguely distinguished looming in the darkness against 
the sky-line. B squadron, the last to retire, was actually 
charged and ridden through by the brave assailants, 
firing from their saddles as they broke through the 
ranks. The British had hardly time to reach the kopje 
and to dismount and line its edge when the Boers, 
yelling loudly, charged with their horses up the steep 
fianks. Twice they were beaten back, but tho third 
time they seized one comer of the hill and opened a hot 
fire upon the rear of the line of men who were defending 
tho other side. Dawn was now breaking, and the 
hituation most serious, for the Boers were in very 
superior numbers and were pushing their pursuit with 
the utmost vigour and determination. A small party 
of officers and men whose horses had been shot covered 
the retreat of their comrades, and continued to Are 
until all of thorn, two officers and twenty-three men, 
were killed or wounded, the whole of their desperate 
defence being conducted within from thirty to fifty yards 
of the enemy. The remainder of the regiment was now 
retired to successive ridges, each of which was rapidly 
outflanked by the Boers, whose whole method of con- 
ducting their attack was extraordinarily skilful. Nothing 
but the excellent discipline of the overmatched troopers 
prevented the retreat from becoming a rout. Fortunately, 
before the pressure became intolerable the 7th Hussars 
with some artillery came to the rescue, and tamed 
the tide. The Hussars galloped in with' such dash 
that some ol them actually got among the Boers with 
tbeir swords, bat the enemy r^>id!y fell back and die* 
appeared. 
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In this very sharp and sanguinary cavalry skirmish 
the Bays lost eighty killed and wounded out of a total 
force of 270. To stand such losses under such circum- 
stances, and to preserve absolute discipline and order, 
is a fine test of soldierly virtue. The adjutant, the 
squadron leaders, and six out of ten officers were killed or 
wounded. The Boers lost equally heavily. Two Prinsloos, 
one of them a commandant, and three field-cornets 
were among the slain, with seventy other casualties. 
The force under General Alberts was a considerable one, 
not fewer than six hundred rifles, so that the action at 
Holspruit is one which adds another name of honour to 
the battle-roll of the Bays. It is pleasing to add that 
in this and the other actions which were fought at the 
end of the war our wounded met with kindness and 
consideration from the enemy. 

We may now descend to the Orange River Colony 
and trace the course of those operations which were 
destined to break the power of De Wet’s commando. 
On these wc may concentrate our attention, for the 
marchings and gleanings and snipings of the numerous 
small columns in the other portions of the colony, 
although they involved much arduous and useful work, 
do not claim a particular account. 

After the heavy blow which he dealt Firmin’s 
Yeomanry, De Wet retired, as has been told, into the 
Iiangberg, whence ho afterwards retreated towards 
Boitz. There he was energetically pushed by Elliot’s 
columns, which had attained such mobility that 
150 miles were performed in three days within a single 
week. Our rough schoolmasters had taught us our 
lesspn, and the soldiering which accompliBhed the 
marches of Bruce Hamilton, Elliot, Bimington, and 
the other leaders of the end of the war was very far 
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removed from that which is associated with ox-wagons 
and harmoniums. 

Moving rapidly, and covering himself by a succession 
of rearguard skirmishes, De Wet danced like a will-o’- 
the-wisp in front of and round the British columns. 
De Lisle, Fanshawe, Byng, Bimington, Dawkins, and 
Bawlinson were all snatching at him and finding him 
just beyond their finger-tips. The master-mind at 
Pretoria had, however, thought out a scheme which was 
worthy of De Wet himself in its ingenuity. A glance at 
the map will show that the little branch from Hoilbron 
to Wolvehoek forms an acute angle with the main line. 
}>oth these railways were strongly blockhoused and 
barbed-wired, so that any force which was driven into 
the angle, and held in it by a force behind it, would be 
in a perilous position. To attempt to round De Wet’s 
mobile burghers into this obvious pen would have l>een 
to show one’s hand too clearly. In vain is the net laid 
in sight of the bird. The drive was therefore made 
away from this point, with the confident expectation that 
the guerilla chief would break back through the columns, 
and that they might then pivot round upon him and 
hustle him so rapidly into the desired position that he 
would not realise his danger until it was too late. 
Byng’s column was left behind the driving line to be 
ready for the expected backward break. 

All came off exactly as expected. De Wet doubled 
back through the columns, and one of his commandos 
stumbled upon Byng’s men, who were waiting on the 
Vlei Biver to the west of Beitz. The Boers seem to 
have taken it for granted that, having passedjbhe British 
driving line, ihey ^ere out of dailgtt^ 'attA' for once 
it was they who» were ^surpirisodi ‘ *fhe- Soutbt African 
Light Hbrse, the Kew-Zealanders, ahd the Queesssland 
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Bushmen all rode in upon them. A fifteen- pounder, 
the one taken at Tweefontein, and two pompoms were 
eaptored, with thirty prisoners and a considerable quan- 
tity of stores. 

This successful skirmish was a small matter, how- 
ever, compared to the importance of being in close touch 
with De Wet and having a definite objective for the drive. 
The columns behind expanded suddenly into a spray of 
mounted men forming a continuous line for over sixty 
miles. On February 5th the line was advancing, and on 
the 6th it was known that De Wet was actually within 
the angle, the mouth of which was spanned by the 
British line. Hope ran high in Pretoria. The space 
into which the burgher chief had been driven was bounded 
by sixty-six miles of blockhouse and wire on one side and 
thirty on the other, while the third aids of the triangle 
was crossed by fifty-five miles of British horsemen, 
flanked by a blockhouse line between Kroonstad and 
Idndley. The tension along the lines of defence was 
extreme. Infantry guaided every yard of them, and 
armoured trains patrolled them, while at night search- 
lights at regular intervals shed their vivid rays over the 
black expanse of the veldt and illuminated the mounted 
figures who flitted from time to time across their narrow 
belts of light. 

On the 6th De Wet realised his position, and with 
cbaraeteristic audacity and promptness he took means 
to clear the formidable toils which had been woven 
round him. The greater part of his command scattered, 
with orders to make their way as best they might out 
of the daoger. Working in their own country, where 
mBHj er o aic.aod fold of'tihe ground was familial^; to 
them^ ttienot surprising that moot ol them^mnaged 
ka mahe thmr wap through gi^ in the at ta n wa i a d 
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line of horsemen behind i!hem. A tew were killed, 
and ft considerable number taken, 270 being the re- 
spectftbld total of the prisoners. Three or four slipped 
through, however, for every one who stuck in the 
meshes. De Wet himself was reported to have made 
his escape by driving cattle against the wim tenoes 
which enclosed him. It seems, howev^t to hftVe been 
nothing more romantic than a wire-cutter which clears 
his path, though cattle no doubt made their way through 
the gap which he left. With a loss of only three of his 
immediate followers De Wet won his way out of the 
most dangerous position which even his adventurous 
career had over known. Lord Kitchener had descended 
to Wolvehoek to be present at the climax of the opera- 
tions, but it was not fated that he was to receive the 
submission of the most energetic of his opponents, 
and he returned to Pretoria to weave a fresh meeh 
around him. 

This was not hard to do, as the Boer General bad 
simply escaped from one pen into another, though a 
larger one. After a short rest to restore the columns, 
the whole pack were full cry upon his heels once more. 
An acute angle is formed by the Wilge Biver on one ode 
and the line of blockhouses between HarriflmHh and 
Van Beenen upon the other. This was stroBgly manned 
by troops and five columns ; those of Bawiinseki, Nixon^ 
Byng, Bimington, and Keir herded the broken* 
man^ into the trap. From February 20th the troops 
swept in an enormous skirmish line across the ooiatHry, 
ascending hiUs, exploring kloofs, Bearohing river banks, 
and always keeping the enemy in front of them. At 
last, when the pressure was Merely fdt, there eaaethe 
iisQal breakknekt whioh took the Iona ^f a moil^eiSi^ 
mined night attack upon the British line, TUb 'WWa 
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delivered shortly after midnight on February 2drd. It 
struck the British cordon at the point of juncture 
between Byng's column and that of Bimington. So 
huge were the distances which had to be covered, and so 
attenuated was the force which covered them, that the 
historical thin red line was a massive formation com- 
pared to its khaki equivalent. The chain was frail and 
the links were not all carefully joined, but each particular 
link was good metal, and the Boer impact came upon 
one of the best. This was the 7th New Zealand Con- 
tingent, who proved themselves to be worthy comrades 
to their six gallant predecessors. Their patrols were 
broken by the rush of wild, yelling, firing horsemen, 
but the troopers made a most gallant resistance. 
Having pierc^ the line the Boers, who were led 
in their fiery rush by Mania Botha, turned to their 
flank, and, charging down the line of weak patrols, 
overwhelmed one after another and threatened to roll 
up the whole line. They had cleared a gap of half a 
mile, and it seemed as if the whole Boer force would 
certainly escape through so long a gap in the defences. 
The desperate defence of the New-Zealanders gave time, 
however, for the further patrols, which consisted of 
Cox’s New South Wales Mounted Infantry, to fall back 
almost at right angles so as to present a fresh face to 
the attadc. The pivot of the resistance was a maxim 
gun, most gallantly handled by Captain Begbie and his 
men. The fight at this point was almost mussle to 
muEzle, fifty or sixty New-Zealanders and Australians 
with the Bhtish gunners holding off a force of several 
hundred of the beet fighting men of the Boer fotroes. In 
this deq)erate duel many dropped on both sides. Begbie 
dM bends his gun, which fired eighty ronnda bsfon it 
jammed. It was run baok by its crew in ordsv to savs 
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il; from capture. But reinforcementB were ooming up, 
and the Boer attack was beaten back. A number of 
them had escaped, however, through the opening which 
they had cleared, and it was conjectured that the 
wonderful De Wet was among them. How fierce was 
the storm which had broken on the New-Zealanders 
may be shown by their roll of twenty killed and forty 
wounded, while thirty dead Boers were picked up in 
front of their picket line. Of eight New Zealand ofooers 
seven are reported to have been bit, an even higher 
proportion than that which the same gallant race 
endured at the battle of Ehenostcr Kop more than a 
.year before. 

It was feared at first that tho greater part of the 
Boors might have escaped upon this night of the 28rd, 
when Manie Botha’s storming party burst through the 
ranks of the New-Zcalanders. It was soon discovered 
that this was not so, and the columns as they closed 
in had evidence from tho numerous horsemen who 
scampered aimlessly over the hills in front of them 
that the main body of the enemy was still in the 
toils. The advance was in tempestuous weather and 
over rugged country, but the men were filled with eager- 
ness, and no precaution was neglected to keep the hue 
intact. 

This time their efforts were crowned with considerable 
success. A second attempt was made by the corralled 
burghers to break out on the night of February 26th, 
but it was easily repulsed by Nixon. The task of the 
troopers as the cordon drew south was more and mocte 
difficult, and there were places traversed upon the 
Natal border where an alpen stock would have boeis m 
more nseful adjunst than a horse* At sk o’oloek m 
the monmig of the* 87th came the end* Two Boers 
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i^pearad in front of thn advancing line of the Imperial 
Light Horae and held np a flag. They proved to be 
Truter and De Jager, ready to make terms for their 
commando. The only terms offered were absolute sur- 
render within the hour. The Boers had been swept 
into a very confined space, which was closely hemmed 
in by troops, so that any resistance must have ended 
in a tragedy. Fortunately there was no reason for 
desperate councils in their case, since they did not 
fight as Loiter had done, with the Bhado\> of judgment 
hanging over him. The burghers piled arms, and all 
was over. 

The total number captured in this important drive 
was 780 men, including several leaders, one of whom 
was De Wet’s own son. It was found that De Wet 
himself had been among those who had got away 
through the picket lines on the night of the 98rd. 
Most of the commando were Transvaalers, and it was 
typical of the wide sweep ot the net that many of them 
were the men who had been engaged against the 
38th Mounted Infantry in the district south of Johannes- 
burg upon the 12th of the same mouth. The loss of 
2»000 horses and 60,000 cartridges meant as much as 
that of the men to the Boer army. It was evident that 
a few more such blows would clear the Orange Biver 
Colony altogetiier. 

The wearied troopers were allowed little rest^ for in 
a couple of days after their rendezvons at Harrismith 
they wm sweeping back again to pick up all that they 
had missed* This drive, which was over thonoaime 
geound* but swaging backwards towards the Heilbeour 
Weivihoek line, ended, in the total eapturoiol 11^ ef 
the mmmj, who were piehed out of 1io1bs» tetriseed Ibcoi 
amid theTeedsol the river» cafled down out of ^Nca^hr 
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otherwise eollected. So thoxou^^ wero the operations 
that it is recorded that the angle which formed the 
of the drive was one drove of game upon the last day, 
all the many types of antelope, which form one of the 
characteristics and charms of the oonntry, having been 
herded into it. 

More important even than the results of the drive 
was the discovery of one of De Wet's arsenals in a cave 
in tne Yrede district. Half-way down a precipitous 
krantz, with its mouth covered by creepers, no writer of 
romance could have imagined a more fitting head- 
quarters for a guerilla chief. The find was made by 
Koss's Canadian Scouts, who celebrated Dominion Day 
by this most useful achievement. Forty wagon-loads 
of ammunition and supplies were taken ont of the cave. 
De Wet was known to have left the northreast distisct, 
and to have got across the railway, travelling towards 
the Yaal as if it were his intention to join Delarey 
iu the Transvaal. The Boer resistance had suddenly 
become exceedingly energetic in that part, and several 
important actions had been fought, to which we will 
presently turn. 

Before doing so it would be as well' to bring the 
chronida of events in the Orange Biver Odony down to 
the conclusion of peace. There were still a gre^ number 
of wandering Boers in the northern distiicts and in the 
frontier mountains, who were assiduously, but oobalwaya 
BuooessloUy, hunted down by the British troops^ Mxuh 
arduous land useful work was done by seveddimaU 
columns, the Ookmial Horse and the Artillery MoiniM 
Bifles especial^ distinguishing themselves^ The Jatter 
oorps, fiafmed from the gmuiei;8 whose field«fieesB were 
no longw.aaeded, proved ^emsslves to be* ainosl^MlBl 
Ixdy of men ; and ihe Britidi gunner^ when he tooh'^h) 
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earrying his gun, vindicated the reputation which he 
had won when his gun had carried him. 

From the let to the 4th of May a succossfal drive 
was conducted by many columns in the often harried 
but never deserted Lindley-Eroonstad district. The 
result was propitious, as no fewer than 821 prisoners 
were brought in. Of these, 150 under Mentz were cap- 
tured in one body as they attempted to break through 
the encircling cordon. 

Amid many small drives and many skirmishes, one 
Stands out for its severity. It is remarkable as being 
the last action of any importance in the campaign. 
This was the fight at Moolman’s Spruit, near Ficksburg, 
upon April 20th, 1902. A force of about one hundred 
Yeomanry and forty Mounted Infantry (South Btafifords) 
was despatched by night to attack an isolated farm in 
which a small body of Boers was supposed to be sleep- 
ing. Colonel Perceval was in command. The farm was 
reached after a difficult march, but the enemy were 
found to have been forewarned, and to be in much 
greater strength than was anticipated. A furious fire 
was opened on the advancing troops, who were clearly 
visible in the light of a full moon. Sir Thomas Fowler 
was killed and several men of the Yeomanry were hit. 
The British charged up to the very walls, but were unable 
to effect an entrance, as the place was barricaded and 
loopholsd. Captain Blackwood, of the Staffords, was 
killed in the attack. Finding that the place was im- 
pregnable, and that the enemy outnumbered him, 
Colonel Perceval gave the order to retire, a movement 
which was only successfully carried out because tbs 
greater part of the Boer horses had been shot. By 
morning the small British force had extricated itaelf, 
from its perSous position with a total loss of six kiOed 
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nineteen wounded, and six misfling. The whole affair 
was undoubtedly a cleverly planned Boer ambush, and 
the small force was most fortunate in escaping destruc- 
tion. 

One other isolated incident may be mentioned here, 
though it occurred far away in the Vryheid district of 
the Transvaal. This was the unfortunate encounter 
between Zulus and Boers by which the latter lost over 
fifty of their numbers under deplorable circumstances. 
This portion of the Transvaal has only recently been 
annexed, and is inhabited by warlike Zulus, who ahi 
very different from the debased Kaffirs of the rest of the 
country. These men had a blood-feud against the 
Boers, which was embittered by the fact that they had 
lost heavily through Boer depredations. • Knowing that 
a party of fifty-nine men were sleeping in a farmhouse, 
the Zulus crept on to it and slaughtered every man of 
the inmates. Such an incident is much to be regretted, 
and yet, looking back upon the long course of the war, 
and remembering the turbulent tribes who surrounded 
the combatants - Swazis, Basutos, and Zulus — we may 
well congratulate ourselves that we have been able to 
restrain those black w arriors, and to escape the brutalities 
and the bitter memories of a barbarian invasion. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 
DELAUBY’s campaign op 1902 

Ii will be remembered that at tbe cloBe of 1901 Lord 
Methuen and Colonel Kekewich had both come across to 
the eastern side of their district and made their base at 
the railway line in the Klerksdorp section. Their posi- 
tion was strengthened by the fact that a blockhouse 
cordon now ran from Klerksdorp to Yentersdorp, and 
from Ventersdorp to Potchefstroom, so that this triangle 
could be effectively controlled. There remained, how- 
ever, a huge tract of difficult country which was practi- 
cally in the occupation of the enemy. Several thousand 
stalwarts were known to be riding with Delarey and his 
energetic lieutenant Kemp. The strenuous operations 
of the British in the Eastern Transvaal and in the 
Orange River Colony had caused this district to be 
comparatively neglected, and so everything was in favour 
of an aggressive movement of the Boers. There was a 
long lull after the unsuccessful attack upon Eekewich's 
camp at Moedwill, but close observers of the war 
distrusted this ominous calm and expected a storm to 
follow. 

The new year found the British connecting Yenters- 
dorp with Tafelkop by a blockhouse line. The latter 
place had been a centre of Boer activity. Colonel 
Hickie's column covered this operation. Meanwhile 
Methuen had struck across through Wolmaranstad as 
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far as Yryburg. In these operations, which resulted iq 
constant small captures, he was assisted by a oolomn 
under Major Paris working from Kimberley. From 
Yryburg Lord Methuen made his way in the middle o! 
January to Lichtenburg, meeting with a small rebuff in 
the neighbourhood of that town, for a detachment of 
Yeomanry was overwhelmed by General Celliers, who 
killed eight, wounded fifteen, and captured forty. From 
Liclitenburg Lord Methuen continued his enormous 
trek, and arrived on February let at Klerksdorp once 
more. Little rest was given to his hard-worked troops, 
and they were sent off again within the week under the 
command of Yon Donop, with the result that on 
February 8th, near Wolmaranstad, they captured Pot- 
gieter’s laager with forty Boer prisoners. Von Bonop 
remained at Wolmaranstad until late in February. On 
the 28rd he despatched an empty convoy back to Klerks- 
dorp, the fate of which will be afterwards narrated. 

Kekewich and Hickie had combined their forces at 
the beginning of February. On February 4th an attempt 
was made by them to surprise General Delarey. The 
mounted troops who were despatched under Ma(jor 
Leader failed in this enterprise, but they found and 
overwhelmed the laager of Barel Alberts, capturing 
182 prisoners. By stampeding the horses the Boer 
retreat was cut off, and the attack was |p furiously 
driven home, especially by the admirable Scottish Horse, 
that few of the enemy got away. Alberts hims^f with 
all his of^cers were among the prisoners. From this 
time until the end of February this colamn was not 
seriously engaged. 

It has been stated above that on February 28rd Voa 
Bonop sent in an empty convoy from Wolmaranstad 
to Klivksdocp, a distance of about fifty miles. Notinng 
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had been heard for some time of Delarey, but he had 
called together his men and was waiting to bring off 
some coup. The convoy gave him the very opportunity 
for which he sought. 

The escort of the convoy consisted of the 5th Imperial 
Yeomanry, sixty of Paget’s Horse, three companies of 
the ubiquitous Northumberland Fusiliers, two guns of 
the 4th B.F.A., and a pom-pom, amounting in all to 
680 men. Colonel Anderson was in command. On the 
morning of Tuesday, February 25th, thj convoy was 
within ten miles of its dcstinaiion, and the sentries on 
the kopjes round the town could sec the gleam of the 
long line of white-tilted wagons. Their hazardous voyage 
was nearly over, and yet they were destined to most 
complete and fatal wreck within sight of port. So 
confident were they that the detachment of Paget’s 
Horse was permitted to ride on the night before into 
the town. It was as well, for such a handful would have 
shared and could not have averted the disaster. 

The night had been dark and wet, and the Boers 
under cover of it had crept between the sleeping convoy 
and the town. Some bushes which afford excellent 
cover lie within a few hundred yards of the road, and 
here the main ambush was laid. In the first grey of 
the morning the long line of the convoy, 180 wagons in 
all, came trailing past — guns and Yeomanry in front. 
Fusiliers upon the flanks and rear. Suddenly the black 
bank of scrub was outlined in flame, and a furious rifle 
fire was opened upon the head of the column. The 
troops behaved admirably under most difficult drcum- 
stances. A counter-attack by the Fusiliers and some of 
the Yeomanry, under cover of shrapnel from the guns, 
drove the enemy out of the scrub and silenced hii tte 
at this point. It was evident, howeter, tiiat he iras 
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present in force, for firing soon broke out along the 
whole left flank, and the rearguard found itself as 
warmly attacked as the van. Again, however, the 
assailants were driven off. It was now broad daylight, 
and the wagons, which had got into great confusion in 
the first turmoil of battle, had been remarshalled and 
arranged. It was Colonel Anderson's hope that he 
might be able to send them on into safety while he with 
the escort covered their retreat. His plan was certainly 
the best one, and if it did not succeed it was due to 
nothing which he could avert, but to the nature of the 
ground and the gallantry of the enemy. 

The physical obstacle consisted in a very deep and 
difficult spruit, the Jagd Spruit, which forms an ugly 
passage in times of peace, but which when crowded and 
choked with stampeding mules and splintering wagons, 
under their terrified conductors, soon became impassable. 
Here the head of the column was clubbed and the whole 
line came to a stand. Meanwhile the enemy, adopting 
their new tactics, came galloping in on the left flank 
and on the rear. The first attack was repelled by the 
steady fire of the Fusiliers, but on the second occasion 
the horsemen got up to the wagons, and galloping 
down them were able to overwhelm in detail the little 
knots of soldiers who were scattered along the flank. 
The British, who were outnumbered by at least iihree 
to one, made a stout resistance, and it was not until 
seven o’clock that the last shot was fired. The result 
was a complete success to the burghers, but one which 
leaves no shadow of discredit on any oMder or man 
among those who were engaged. Eleven officers and 
176 memiiell eat of about 560 actually engaged. The 
two guns were taken. The convoy was of no use t6 the 
so -the teams were shot and the wagons KifirfSed 
c 8 JL ' 
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before they withdrew. The prisoners too, they were 
unable to retain, and their sole permanent trophies 
consisted of the two gans, the rifles, and the ammunition. 
Their own losses amounted to about fifty killed and 
wounded. 

A small force sallied out from Klerksdorp in the hope 
of helping Anderson, but on reaching the Jagd Drift it 
was found that the fighting was over and that the field 
was in possession of the Boers. Delarey was seen in 
person among the burghers, and it is pheasant to add 
that he made himself conspicuous by his humanity to 
the wounded. His force drew off in the course of the 
morning, and was soon out of reach of immediate pur- 
suit, though this was attempted by Eekewich, Von 
Donop, and Grenfell. It was important to regain the 
guns if possible, as they were always a menace to the 
blockhouse system, and for this purpose Grenfell with 
sixteen hundred horsemen was despatched to a point 
south of Lichtenburg, whirn was coi\)ectured to be upon 
the Boer line of retreat. At the same time Lord 
Methuen was ordered up from Yryburg in order to co- 
operate in this movement, and to join his forces tp those 
of Grenfell. It was obvious t^t with an energetic 
and resolute adversary like Delarey there yf9s great 
danger of these two forces being taken in detaili but it 
was hoped that each was strong enough to hold its 
own until the other icould come to its aid. The result 
was to show that the danger was real and the hope 
fallaoious. 

It was on March 2nd that Methuen left Vzybusg. The 
oolimm was not his old one, consisting of veterans of the 
trek| but was the Kimberley column un4S¥ Miuar Paris, 
a body of men who had seen much less servioftiand were 
in every way leas reliable^ It inoludeda earipqs miatiire 
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of units, the most solid of which were four gtms (two of 
the 4th, and two of the 88th B.F.A.), 200 Northumber- 
land Fueiliers, and 100 Loyal North Lancashires. The 
mounted men included 5th Imperial Yeomanry (184), 
Cape Police (288), Cullinan's Horse (64), 86th Imperial 
Yeomanry (110), Diamond Fields Horse (92), Dennison’s 
Scouts (58), Ashburner’s Horse (126), and British South 
African Police (24) . Such a coDection of samples would 
he more in place, one would imagine, in a London pro- 
cession than in an operation which called for discipline 
and cohesion. In warfare the half is often greater than 
the whole, and the presence of a proportion of half- 
•learted and inexperienced men may be a positive danger 
to their more capable companions. 

Upon March 6th Methuen, marching east towards 
Lichtenburg, came in touch near Leeuwspruit with 
Van Zyl’s commando, and learned in the small skirmish 
which ensued that some of his Yeomanry were unreliable 
and ill-instructed. Having driven the enemy off by his 
artillery fire, Methuen moved to Tweebosch, where he 
laagered until next morning. At 3 a.m. of the 7th the 
ox-oonvoy was sent on, under escort of half of his Uttle 
force. The other half followed at 4.20, so as to give the 
slow-moving oxen a chance of keeping ahead. It was 
evident, however, immediately after the column bad got 
started that the enemy were all round in great ntnobers, 
and that an attack in force was to be expected. Lord 
Methuen gave orders therefore that the oz-wagona 
should be halted and that the mule-transport should 
close upon them so as to form one solid block, inStebd of 
a straggfing line. At the same time be reinfbined his 
rearguard witdi mounted men and with two guns, for 
it was in that quarter that the enemy appeared to be 
most numerous and aggressive. An attack was also 

8 a2 
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developing upon the right flank, which was held off by 
the in&ntrj and by the second section of the guns. 

It has been said that Methuen’s horsemen were for 
the most part inexperienced irregulars. Such men 
become in time excellent soldiers, as all this campaign 
bears witness, but it is too much to expose them to a 
severe ordeal in the open field when they are still raw 
and untrained. As it happened, this particular ordeal 
was exceedingly severe, but nothing can excuse the 
absolute failure of the troops concerned to rise to the 
occasion. Had Methuen’s rearguard consisted of 
Imperial Light Horse, or Scottish Horse, it is safe to 
say that the battle of Tweebosch would have had a very 
different ending. 

What happened was that a large body of Boers 
formed up in five lines and charged straight home at the 
rear screen and rearguard, firing from their saddles as 
they had done at Brakenlaagte. The sight of those 
wide-flung lines of determined men galloping over the 
plain seems to have been too much for the nerves of the 
unseasoned troopers. A panic spread through their 
ranks, and in an instant they had turned their horses’ 
heads and were thundering to their rear, leaving the two 
guns uncovered and streaming in wild confusion past 
the left flank of the jeering infantry who were lying 
round the wagons. The limit of their flight seems to 
have been the wind of their horses, and most of them 
never drew rein until they had placed many miles 
between themselves and the comrades whom they had 
deserted. * It was pitiable,’ says an eye-witness, * to see 
the grand old General begging them to stop, but they 
would not ; a large body of them arrived in Eraaapan 
without firing a shot.’ It was a South African ’ Battle 
of the Spurs.’ 
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By this defection of the greater portion of the force 
the handful of brave men who remained were left in a 
hopelesB position. The two guns of the 88th battery 
were overwhelmed and ridden over by the Boor horsemen, 
every man being killed or wounded, including Lieuten- 
ant Nesham, who acted up to the highest traditions of 
his corps. 

The battle, however, was not yet over. The infantry 
were few in number, but they were experienced troops, 
and they maintained the struggle for some hours in the 
face of overwhelming numbers. Two hundred of the 
Northumberland Fusiliers lay round the wagons and 
held the Boers off from their prey. With them were the 
two remaining guns, which were a mark for a thousand 
Boer riflemen. It was while encouraging by his presence 
and example the much-tried gunners of this section that 
the gallant Methuen was wounded by a bullet which 
broke the bone of his thigh. Lieutenant Yenning and 
all the detachment fell with their General round the 
guns. 

An attempt had been made to rally some of the 
flying troopers at a neighbouring kraal, and a small 
body of Cape Police and Yeomanry under the command 
of Major Paris held out there for some hours. A 
hundred of the Lancashire Infantry aided them in their 
stout defence. But the guns taken by the Boers from 
Von Donop's convoy had free play now that the British 
guns were out of action, and they were brought to 
bear with crushing effect upon both the kraal and the 
wagons. Farther resistance meant a useless slaughter, 
and orders were given for a surrender. Convoy, ammu- 
nition^ gans, horses — ^nothing was saved ezeept the 
honour of the infantry and the gunners. The losses, 
66 killed and 121 wounded, fell chiefly upon these two 
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branches of the Bernice. There were 205 unwounded 
prisoners. 

This, the last Boer Tictorj in the war, reflected equal 
credit upon their valour and humanity, qualities which 
had not always gone hand in hand in our experience of 
them. Gomrtesy and attention were extended to the 
British wounded, and Lord Methuen was sent under 
charge of his chief medical officer. Colonel Townsend 
(the doctor as severely wounded as the patient), into 
Klerksdorp. In Delarey we have always found an 
opponent who was as chivalrous as he was formidable. 
The remainder of the force reached the Eimberley- 
Mafekmg railway line in the direction of Kraaipan, the 
spot where the first bloodshed of the war had occurred 
some twenty-nine months before. 

On Lord Methuen himself no blame can rest for this 
unsuccessful action. If the workman’s tool snaps in his 
hand he cannot be held responsible for the ftdlure of 
his task. The troops who misbehaved were none of his 
training. * If you hear anyone slang him/ says one of 
his men, ‘you are to tell them that he is the finest 
General and the truest gentleman that ever fought 
in this war.’ Such was the tone of his own troopers, 
and such also that of the spokesmen of the nation when 
they commented upon the disaster in the Houses of 
Parliament. It was a fine example of British justice 
and Bsnse of fair play, even in that bitter moment, that 
to hear his eulogy one would have thought that the 
occasion had been one when thanks were beiag retorned 
for a victory. It is agenerous public with fine instmchif 
anfifPanl Methuen, wounded and broken, still rmained 
inithoir eyes the heroic soldier and the ohiyahrous man 
of honour^ 

The He Wet country had been pretty well okared 
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by the series of drives which have already been described, 
and Louis Botha’s force in the Eastern Transvaal hsad 
been much diminished by the tactics of Bruoe Haanilton 
and Wools- Sampson. Lord Kitchener was able, there- 
fore, to concentrate his troops and his attention upon 
that wide-spread western area in which General Delarey 
had dealt two such shrewd blows within a few wee^ 
ot each other. Troops were rapidly concentrated at 
Ivlerksdorp. Kekewich, Walter Kitchener, Bawlinson, 
and Bochfort, with a number of small columns, were 
ready in the third week of March to endeavour to 
avenge Lord Methuen. 

The problem with which Lord Kitchener was con- 
fronted was a very difficult one, and he has never 
shown more originality and audacity than in the fashion 
in which he handled it. Delarey’s force was scattered 
over a long tract of country, capable of rapidly con- 
centrating for a blow, but otherwise as intangible and 
elusive as a phantom army. Were Lord Kitchener 
simply to launch ten thousand horsemen at him, the 
result would be a weary ride over illimitable plains 
without sight of a Boer, unless it were a distant scout 
upon the extreme horizon. Delarey and his men would 
have slipped away to his northern hiding-places beyond 
the Marioo Biver. There was no solid obstacle here, 
as in the Orange Biver Colony, against which the 
flying enemy could be rounded up. One line of block- 
houses there was, it is true— the one called the Schoon- 
Bpruit cordon, which flanked the Delarey country. It 
flanked it, however, upon the same side as that on 
whidi the troops were assembled. If the trhops were 
only on the other side, and iDelarey was bet^fhen them 
and the blookhouse line, then, indeed, somethhig might 
be done. But to place the troops them, and thin bring 
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them instantly back again, was to put such a strain 
upon men and horses as had never yet been done upon 
a large scale in the course of the ivar. Yet Lord 
Kitchener knew the mettle of the men whom he com- 
manded, and he was aware that there were no exertions 
of which the human frame is capable which he might 
not conhdently demand. 

The precise location of the Boer laagers does not 
appear to have been known, but it was certain that a 
considerable number of them were scuttered about 
thirty miles or so to the west of Klerksdorp and the 
Shoonspruit line. The plan was to march a British 
force right through them, then spread out into a wide 
line and come straight back, driving the burghers on to 
the cordon of blockhouses, which had been strengthened 
by the arrival of three regiments of Highlanders. But 
to get to the other side of the Boers it was necessary 
to march the columns through by night. It was a 
hazardous operation, but the secret was well kept, and 
the movement was so well carried out that the enemy 
had no time to check it. On the night of Sunday, 
March 23rd, tho British horsemen passed stealthily in 
column through the Delarey country, and then, spread- 
ing out into a line, which from the left wing at lachten- 
burg to the right wing at Commando Drift measured a 
good eighty miles, they proceeded to sweep back upon 
their traces. In order to reach their positions the 
columns had, of course, started at different points of 
the British blockhouse line, and some had a good defd 
farther to go than others, while the sonthern .extenatop 
of tha line was formed by J^chforfs troops, ifhp hPd 
moved up from the Vaal. Above him from south to 
north caipe Walter Kitchener, Bawlinson, and Kekewieh 
in the orto named. 
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On the morning of Monday, March 24th, a line of 
eighty miles of horsemen, without guns or transport, 
was sweeping back towards the blockhouses, while the 
country between was filled with scattered parties of 
Boers who were seeking for gaps by which to escape. 
It was soon learned from the first prisoners that Delarey 
was not within the cordon. His laager had been some 
distance farther west. But the sight of fugitiye horse- 
luou rising and dipping over the rolling veldt assured 
the British that they had something within their net. 
The catch was, however, by no means as complete as 
might have been desired. Three hundred men in khaki 
cjlipped through between the two columns in the early 
morning. Another large party escaped to the south- 
wards. Some of the Boers adopted extraordinary 
devices in order to escape from the ever>narrowing 
cordon. * Three, in charge of some cattle, buried them- 
selves, and left a small hole to breathe through with a 
tube. Some men began to probe with bayonets in the 
new-turned earth and got immediate and vociferous 
subterranean yells. Another man tried the same game 
and a horse stepped on him. He writhed and reared the 
horse, and practically the horse found the prisoner for 
us.’ But the operations achieved one result, which must 
have lifted a load of anxiety from Lord Kitchener’s mind. 
Three fifteen-pounders, two pom-poms, and a large 
amount of ammunition were taken. To Kekewich and 
the Scottish Horse fell the honour of the capture. Colonel 
Wools-Sampson and Captain Bice heading the charge 
and pursuit. By this means the constant menaoe to 
the blockhouses was lessened, if not entirely removed. 
One hondred and seventy-five Boers were dii^sed of, 
nearly all as prisoners, and a considerable quantity of 
transport was captured. In this operation the troops 
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had ftv«raged from Beveniy to eighty miles in tweAty-six 
hours without diange of horses. To such a point had the 
riow-moTittg ponderons British Amy attained after two 
years* training of that stern drill-master, necessity. 

The operations had attained some success, but 
nothing commensurate with the daring of the plan or 
the exertions of the soldiers. Without an instant’s 
delay, however, Lord Kitchener struck a second blow 
at Us enemy. Before the end of March Kekewich, 
Bawlinson, and Walter Kitchener were all upon the 
trek once more. Their operations were pushed farther 
to the west than in the last drive, since it was known 
that on that occasion Delarey and his main commando 
had been outside the cordon. 

It was to one of Walter Kitchener's lieutenants that 
the honour fell to come in direct contact with the main 
force of the burghers. This General had moved out to 
a point about forty miles west of Klerksdorp. Foming 
his laager there, he despatched Cookson on March 80th 
with seventeen hundred men to work further westward 
in the direction of the Harts River. Under Cookson*s 
immediate command were the 2nd Canadian Mounted 
Infantry, Damant’s Horse, and four guns of the 
7th R.F.A. His lieutenant, Keir, commanded the 
26th Mounted Infantry, the Artillery Mounted Bides, 
and 2nd Kitchener’s Fighting Scouts. The force was 
well mounted, and carried the minimum of baggage. 

It wa* not long before this mobile force found itself 
within touch of atte enemy. The broad weal made by 
the passing of a convoy set them off at full dif, add 
they were soon enoouraged, by distant eloud Of dtitt 
whieh shtotideld the Boer wagons. The adtsneO gdAild 
of the ^eoiniiin galloped at the top of Ihehr ^speOd* fof 
eight milit, and closed in upon the convoy, but found 
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tbemBelves faced by ui eflcort of five hoodred Boers, 
who fought a clever rearguard action, and ooveMd thcfir 
charge with great skill. At the same time Oookson 
closed in upon his mounted infantry, while on the 
other side Delarey’s main force fell back in order to 
reinforce the escort. British and Boers were both 
riding furiously to help their own comrades. The two 
forces were fairly face to face. 

Perceiving that he was in front of the whole Boer 
army, and knowing that be might expect reinforcements, 
Cookson decided to act upon the defensive. A position 
was rapidly taken up along the Brakspruit, and prepara- 
tions made to resist the impending attack. The line of 
defence was roughly the line of the spruit, but for some 
reason, probably to establish a cross fire, one advanced 
position was occupied upon either flank. On the left 
flank was a farmhouse, which was held by two hundred 
men of the Artillery Bifles. On the extreme right was 
another outpost of twenty-four Canadians and forty-five 
Mounted Infantry. They occupied no defensible posi- 
tion, and their situation was evidently a most dangerous 
one, only to be justified by some strong military reason 
which is not explained by any account of the action. 

The Boer guns had opened fire, and considerable 
bodies of the enemy appeared upon the flanks and in 
front. Their first efforts were devoted towards getting 
possession of the farmhouse, which would give them a 
point d'appui from which they could turn the ivHoie 
line. Borne five hundred of them charged on hoxeebaek, 
but were met by a very steady fire from the Artiliery 
Bifles, while the guns raked them with shrapneL^ Th^ 
reaeheda poiiit within five hundred yards of thelMiildiug, 
but the fixe wae too hot, and they wheeled round ineapid 
retreat • Dismoonting in a meahe^peitah tiisy thttmiabed 
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up towards the farmhouse once more, but they were 
again checked by the fire of the defenders and by a pom- 
pom which Colonel Keir had brought up. No progress 
whatever was made by the attack in this quarter. 

In the meantime the fate which might have been 
foretold had befallen the isolated detachment of Cana- 
dians and 28th Mounted Infantry upon the extreme 
right. Bruce Carruthers, the Canadian officer in com- 
mand, behaved with the utmost gallantry, and was 
splendidly seconded by his men. Overwhelmed by vastly 
superior numbers, amid a perfect hail of bullets they 
fought like heroes to the end. * There have been few 
finer instances of heroism in the course of the campaign,’ 
says the reticent Kitchener in his official despatch. Of 
the Canadians eighteen were hit out of twenty-one, and 
the Mounted Infantry hard by lost thirty out of forty- 
five before they surrendered. 

This advantage gained upon the right flank was of 
no assistance to the Boers In breaking the British line. 
The fact that it was so makes it the more difficult to 
understand why this outpost was so exposed. The 
burghers had practically surrounded Cookson’s force, 
and Delarey and Kemp urged on the attack ; but their 
artillery fire was dominated by the British guns, and no 
weak point could be found in the defence. At 1 o’clock 
the attack bad been begun, and at 5.80 it was finally 
abandoned, and Delarey was in full retreat. That he 
was in no sense routed is shown by the fact that Cook- 
son did not attempt to follow him up or to capture his 
guns ; but at least he had failed in his purpose, and had 
lost more heavily than in any engagement which he had 
yet foo^t. moral effect of his previous victories 
had also <been weakened, and his burghers had learned, 
if they had iUusians upon the subject, that the men who 
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fled at TweeboBoh were not typical troopers of the British 
Army. Altogether, it was a well-fought and nsefol 
action, though it cost the British force some two hundred 
casualties, of which thirty-five were fatal. Cookson’s 
force stood to arms all night until the arrival of Walter 
Kitchener’s men in the morning. 

General Ian Hamilton, who had acted for some time 
as Chief of the Staff to Lord Kitchener, had arrived on 
April 8th at Klerksdorp to take supreme command of 
the whole operations against Delarey. Early in April 
the three main British columns had made a rapid cast 
round without success. To the very end the better 
intelligence and the higher mobility seem to have 
remained upon the side of the Boers, who could always 
force a fight when they wished and escape when they 
wished. Occasionally, however, they forced one at the 
wrong time, as in the instance which I am about to 
describe. 

Hamilton had planned a drive to cover the southern 
portion of Belarey’s country, and for this purpose, with 
Hartebeestefontein for his centre, he was manoeuvring 
his columns so as to swing them into line and then 
sweep back towards Klerksdorp. Kekewich, Bawlinson, 
and Walter Kitchener were all manoeuvring for this 
purpose. The Boers, however, game to the last, although 
they were aware that their leaders had gone in to treat, 
and that peace was probably due within a few days, 
determined to have one last gallant fall with a British 
column. The forces of Kekewich were the farthest to 
the westward, and also, as the burghers thought, the 
isolated, and it was upon them, accordingly, that 
the attack was made. In the' morning of April 11th, at 
a place called Booiwal, the enemy, who had moved up 
from Wolmaranstad, nineteen hundred strong, under 
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Kemp fiind Vermaaei fell ^ith the utmost impetuosity 
upon the British column. There was no preliminary 
skirmishing, and a single gallant charge by 1,600 
Boers both opened and ended the engagement. *1 
was just saying to the staff officer that there were no 
Boers within twenty miles/ says one who was present, 

* when we heard a roar of musketry and saw a lot of 
men galloping down on us/ The British were surprised 
but not shaken by this unexpected apparition. ' I never 
saw a more splendid attack. They kept a distinct line,' 
says the eye-witness. Another spectator says, *They 
came on in one long line four deep and knee to knee.' 
It was an old-fashioned cavalry charge, and the fact 
that it got as fu: as it did shows that we have over- 
rated the stopping power of modern rifles. They came 
for a good flve hundred yards under direct fire, and 
were only turned within a hundred of the British line. 
The Yeomanry, tbe Scottish Horse, and the Constabu- 
lary poured a steady fire utton the advancing wave of 
horsemen, and the guns opened with case at two hundred 
yards. The Boers were stopped, staggered, and turned. 
Their fire, or rather the covering fire of those who had 
not joined in the charge, had caused some fifty casual- 
ties, but their own losses were very much more severe. 
The fierce Fotgieter fell just in front of the British guns. 

* Thank goodness he is dead ! ' cried one of bis wounded 
burghers, * for he sjamboked me into tbe firing line this 
morning.* Fifty dead and a great number of wounded 
were left upon ^e field of battle. Bawlmson's column 
came up on Kekewioh’s left, and the Boer heoame 
a rout, for they were chased |or twenty miles, and their 
two gune wm captured. It was a brisk and deoiiive 
little engagement, and it closed the Western eampaign* 
leaving the last trick, as well as tbe game, to the credit 
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of the Britieh. From this time until the end there was 
a gleaning of prisoners but little fighting in Delarey’s 
country, the most noteworthy event being a surprise 
visit to Schweizer-Benecke by Bochfort, by which some 
hixty prisoners wero taken, and afterwards the drive of 
Ian Hamilton’s forces against the Mafeking railway line 
by which no fewer than 864 prisoners were secured. 
In this difficult and well-managed operation the gaps 
between the British columns were concealed by the 
lighting of long veldt-fires and the discharge of rifles by 
scattered scouts. The newly arrived Australian Common- 
wealth Begiments gave a brilliant start to the military 
history of their united country by the energy of their 
marching and the thoroughness of their entrenching. 

Upon May 29th, only two days before the final 
declaration of peace, a raid was made by a few Boers 
upon the native cattle reserves near Frederioetad. A 
liandful of horsemen pursued them, and were ambushed 
by a considerable body of the enemy in some hilly 
country ten miles from the British lines. Most of the 
pursuers got away in safety, but young Sutherland, 
second lieutenant of the Seaforths, and only a few 
months from Eton, found himself separated from his 
horse and in a hopeless position. Scorning to surrender, 
the lad actually fought his way upon foot for over a mile 
before he was shot down by the horsemen who circled 
round him. Well might the Boer commander declare 
that in the whole course of the war he had seen iio> finer 
example of British courage. It is indeed sad that at 
this last instant a young life should be thrown away, 
but Sutherland died in a noble fashion for a noUe cause, 
and n^any inc^ious years would be a poor subetitute 
for the and teadition whieh such a death vnll 

leave behind. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE END 

It only remains in ono short chapter to narrate the 
progress of the peace negotiations, the ultimate settle- 
ment, and the final consequences of this long-drawn 
war. However disheartening the successive incidents 
may have been in which the Boers were able to infiict 
lieavy losses upon us and to renew their supplies of 
arms and ammunition, it was none the less certain that 
their numbers were waning and that the inevitable end 
was steadily approaching. With mathematical precision 
the sci^tific soldier in Pretoria, with his web of barbed 
wire radiating out over the whole country, was week by 
week wearing them steadily down. And yet after the 
recent victory of Delarey and various braggadocio 
pronouncements from the refugees at The Hague, it was 
somewhat of a surprise to the British public when it 
was announced upon March 22nd that the acting 
Government of the Transvaal, consisting of Messrs. 
Bchalk Burger, Lucas Meyer, Reitz, Jacoby, Erogh, and 
Van Velden had <!ome into Middelburg and requested 
to be forwarded by train to Pretoria for the purpose 
of discussing terms of peace with Lord Kitchener. A 
thrill o! hope ran through the Empire at the news, but 
BO doubtful did the issue seem that none of the prepara- 
tions were relaxed which would ensure a vigorous cam- 
paign in the immediate future. In the South African 
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BA in the Peninflular and in the Orimean wars, it may 
truly be said that Great Britain was never so ready to 
fight as at the dawning of peace. At least two years of 
failure and experience are needed to turn a civilian and 
commercial nation into a military power. 

In spite of the optimistic pronouncements of Mr. 
Fischer and the absurd forecasts of Dr. Leyds the power 
of the Boers was really broken, and they had come in 
with the genuine intention of surrender. In a race with 
such individuality it was not enough that the govern- 
ment should form its conclusion. It was necessary for 
them to persuade their burghers that the game was 
n ally up, and that they had no choice but to throw 
down their well-worn rifles and their ilUfllled bandoliers. 
For this purpose a long scries of negotiations had to be 
(<ntcred into which put a strain upon the complacency 
of the authorities in South Africa and upon the patience 
of the attentive public at home. Their ultimate success 
shows that this complacency and this patience were 
eminently the right attitude to adopt. 

On March 23rd the Transvaal representatives were 
despatched to Kroonstad for the purpose of opening up 
the matter with Steyn and De Wet. Messengers were 
sent to communicate with these two leaders, but had 
they been British columns instead of fellow-countrymen 
they could not have found greater difficulty in running 
them to earth. At last, however, at the end ol the 
month the message was conveyed, and resulted in the 
appearance of De Wet, Delarey, and Steyn at the 
British outposts at Klerksdorp. The other delegates 
had come north again from i^roonstad, and all were 
united in the same small town, which, by a whintsioal 
fate, had suddenly become the centre both for the 
ftiaking of peace and for the prosecution of the war, with 
c 8 b 
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the eyes of the whole world fixed upon its insignificant 
litter of houses. On April 11th, after repeated oen- 
ferenoes, both parties moved on to Pretoria, and the 
most Boeptical observers began to confess that there was 
something in the negotiations after all. After conferring 
with Lord Kitchener the Boer leaders upon April 18th 
left Pretoria again and rode out to the commandos to 
explain the situation to them. The result of this 
mission was that two delegates were chosen from each 
body in the field, who assembled at Vereeniging upon 
May 15th for the purpose of settling the question by 
vote. Never was a high matter of state decided in so 
democratic a fashion. 

Up to that period the Boer leaders had made a 
succession of tentative suggestions, each of which liad 
been put aside by the British Government. Their first 
had been that they should merely concede those points 
which had been at issue at the beginning of the war. 
This was set aside. The second was that they should 
be allowed to consult their friends in Europe. This 
also was refused. The next was that an armistice 
should bs granted, but again Lord Kitchener was obdu- 
rate. A definite period was suggested within which the 
burghers should make their final choice between sur- 
render and a war which must finally exterminate them 
as a people. It was tacitly understood, if not definite^ 
promised, that the conditions which the British Gk)vern- 
ment would be prepared to grant would not differ much 
in essentials from those which had been refused by 
the Boers a twelvemonth before, after the Middelboxg 
interview. 

On May 15th the Boer conference opened at Veceem- 
gipg . 8iity-four dologates from the commandos met 
with the military aud political chiefs of the late re- 
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pablio9, ihe wliole Amotmting to 150 persona. A more 
Bingulftr gathering has not mOt in Onr time. There iras 
Botha, the young lawyer, who had found himself by a 
strange turn of fate eommanding a Tictorioas army in a 
great war. De Wet was there, with his grim moa& and 
sun-browned face ; Delarey, also, with the grizzled beard 
and the strong aquiline features. There, too, Were the 
politicians, the grey-bearded, genial Beitz, a little graver 
than when he looked upon ‘the whole matter as an 
immense joke,’ and the unfortunate Steyn, stumbling 
and groping, a broken and ruined man. The burly 
Lucas Meyer, smart young Smuts fresh firom the siege 
of Ookifq), Beyers from the north, Kemp the dashing 
cavalry leader, Muller the hero of many fights — all 
these with many others of their sun-blaokened, gaunt, 
hard-featured comrades were grouped within the great 
lent of Yereeniging. The discusBions were heated and 
prolonged. But the logic of facts was inexorable, and 
the cold still voice of common-sense had more power 
than all the ravings of enthusiasts. The vote showed 
that the greav majority of the delegates were in favour 
of surrender upon the terms offered by the British 
Government. On May Slst this resolution was notified 
to Lord Kitchener, and at half-past ten of the same 
night the delegates arrived at Pretoria and set their 
names t6 the treaty of peace. After two years seven 
and a half months of hostilities the Butch republies had 
aoquiesoed in their own destruction, and the whole of 
Bonth Africa, from Oape Town to the Zambesi, had been 
added to the British Empire. The great struggle had 
cost us twenty thousand lives o^d a hundred thousand 
strioken men, with two hundred millions of ; but» 

apart from a peaceful South Africa, it had won for ns 
a national resuseitation of i^irit and a eloser union with 

8 bs 
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oar great Oolonies which conld in no o<iher way have 
been attained. We had hoped that we were a eohd 
empire ^en We engaged in the struggle, but we hnew 
that we were when we emerged from it. In that change 
fiea an ample recompense for all the blood and treasure 
spent. 

The following were in brief the terms of surrender: — 

1. That the burghers lay down their arms and 
acknowledge themselves subjects of Edward VII. 

2. That all prisoners taking the oath of allegiance 
be returned. 

8. That their liberty and property be inviolate 

4. That an amnesty be granted— save in special 
cases. 

6. That the Dutch language be allowed in schools 
and law-courts. 

6. That rifles be allowed if registered. 

7. That self-government be granted as soon as 
possible. 

8. That no franchise be granted for natives until 
after self-government. 

9. That no special land tax be levied. 

10. That the people be helped to rcoccupy the farms. 

11. That A*8,000,000 be given to help the farmers. 

12. That the rebels be disfranchised and their leaders 
tried, on condition that no death penalty be inflicted. 

These terms were practically the same ai those 
which had been refused by Botha in March 1901. 
Thirteen months of nseless warfare had left the situation 
as it was. 

It had been a war. of Burprises, but the surprises 
have unhappily been hitherto invariably unpleasant 
ones. Now at last the balance swung the other way, 
for in all the long paradoncM history of South African 
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strife there is nothing mqie wonderful than the way. in 
which these two sturdy and unemotional races clae|>0d 
hands the instant that the fight was done. The fact is 
in itself a final answer to the ill-natured critics of tiie 
Continent. Men do not so easily grasp a hand which is 
reddened with the blood of women and obildren. From 
all parts as the commandos came in there was weloonke 
newsof the fraternisation between them and the soldiers; 
while the Boer leaders, as loyal to their new ties as they 
had been to thoir old ones, exerted themBelyes to promote 
good feeling among their people. A few weeks seemed 
to do more to lessen racial bitterness than some of us 
Lad hoped for in as many years. One can but pray 
that it will last. 

The surrenders amounted in all to twenty thousand 
men* and showed that in all parts of the seat of war 
the enemy had more men in the field than we had 
imagined, a fact which may take the sting out of 
several of our later mishaps. About twelve thousand 
surrendered in the Transvaal, six thousand in the Orange 
Biver Colony, and about two thousand in the Gape 
Cokmy, showing that the movement in the rebel diatriots 
had always been more vexatious than formidable. A 
computation of the prisoners of war, the surrenders, the 
mecoenaries, and the casualties, shows that the tbtal forces 
to whioli we were opposed were certainly not fewer than 
seventy-five, thousand well-armed mounted men, while 
they may have oonsideraldy exceeded that number, 
wonder that Uie Boer leaders showed great confidenae at 
the outset of-the war. 

lUlhit tba heavy lossea oauaed ua by the war mm 
bornnwithoubn mnrmnr ia surely esridenoe enooghihair 
deep ttawithe oofivietion.oi jbhe naticai thht the wAc. was 
-not only just iMieaaantiiUi-rtbnt the posaeasinaAf fitcuth 
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Africa and the unity of the Empire were at stake* Could 
it he shown, or were it even remotely possible, that 
ministers had incarred so numense a lesponsibility and 
entailed such tremendous saorifLoes upon their people 
withoat adequate cause, is it not certain that, the task 
oaoe done, an explosion of rage from the deceived and 
the bereaved would have driven them for ever from 
public life? Among high and low, in England, in 
Scotland, in Ireland, in the great Colonies, how many 
high hopes had been crushed, how often the soldier son 
had gone forth and never returned, or come back maimed 
and stricken in the pride of his youth. Everywhere was 
the voice of pity and sorrow, but nowhere that of 
reproach. The deepest instincts of the nation told it 
that it must fight and win, or for ever abdicate its 
position in the world. Through dark days which 
brought out the virtues of our raoe as nothing has done 
in our generation, we struggled grimly on until the light 
had fully broken once again. And of all gifts that 
has given to Britain there is none to compare with those 
days of sorrow, for it was in them that the nation was 
assured of its unity, and learned for all time that blood 
is stronger to bind than salt water is to part. The only 
difference in the point of view of the Briton from Britain 
and the Briton from the ends of the earth, was that the 
latter with the energy of youth was more wholexsouled 
in the Imperial cause. Who has seen that Army and 
can forget it— its spirit, its psotaresqaeness — above all, 
what it stands for in the future history of the would ? 
Cowboys from the vast plains of the kioirth^West, gentle- 
men who ride hard with the Qomn or the Belvafi»idlUieB 
irom the Sntberlend deer-foresta, boshmen* foom ithe 
hack blocks of Australia, esquisites of the Btdtigh (Hub 
or Uie Baehelor'a, hard men from Ontaam^ dandy sports- 
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men from India and Cejlon, the horsemen of New 
Zealand, the wiry South African irregulars — these are 
the Beserves whose existence was chronicled in no Blue- 
book, and whose appearance came as a shock to the 
pedant soldiers of the Continent who had sneered so 
long at our little Army, since long years of peace have 
caused them to forget its exploits. On the plains of 
South Africa, in common danger and in common priva- 
tion, the blood brotherhood of the Empire was sealed. 

So much for the Empire. But what of South 
Africa ? There in the end we must reap as we sow. If 
we are worthy of the trust, it will be left to us. If we 
are unworthy of it, it will be taken away. Kruger’s 
downfall should teach us that it ig not rides but Justice 
which is the title-deed of a nation. The British flag 
under our best administrators will mean clean govern- 
ment, honest laws, liberty and equality to all men. So 
long as it continues to do so, we shall hold South Africa. 
When, out of fear or sloth or greed, we fall from that 
ideal, wc may know that we are stricken with that 
disease which has killed every great empire before us. 
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467 *, (7tb). 170, 188, 190, 219, 
251, 268, 548, 730; (8th), 474, 
551, 564, 660, 698. 616, C2»^ 
(13th), H4, 88, 109, 114 ; (14th). 
179, 186; (17th), 472; (18th), 


Idl, 144, 157, 824, 838, 379l, 
(19th), 207, 261; (20th). 207. 
(2lBt), 62, 85, 96, 09, 109, 115-, 
(28th), 207, 261, 623, 680, 
(37tb^ 4G7 ; (88th), 476. 548, 
549. 723, 725 ; (42Qd), 62, 85, 99, 
106, 109, 116, 218 ; (5ard), 02. 
86, 106, 109, 114, 228 ; (OOnd), 
144, 142» 151, 157, 312, 324 . 
338, 876 ; (63rd), 179, 261. 262i; 
(64th), 179 ; (66th), 179, 135., 
67th , 84, 88, 109; (63th), 682; 
(69tb), 84,98, 89. 10^368, 665: 

(78»d). 25i„a6a; (74th). X63, 
173, 20s, (T^klitf. 144. IM. 
U7.sM.lw.akw;<«tu. 
824, 885 ; OTtM, 188, Hf , 
206; (7atkt,^$W. 2n,4g8. 
628 i (7Nl)il74,m8«4,M}. 


715 
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693; (SlBt). 824, 829, 885 ; { 
(82nd), 824, 885, 456; (83rd), 
480; (84th), 480, 545, 670, 671; 
(85th), 430 

Artillery, lioyal Horae, Batteriee ; 
(A), 566; (F), 560; (O), 151. 
162, 157, 164, 204, 456 ; (J), 245, 
246, 442, 445 ; (M), 426. 487 ; 

(O) . 23H-240, 244, 455, 464. 485 ; 

(P) , 850. 561, 654, 698; (Q). 
878, 360, 382-385, 466; (R). 
288, 289, 244, 516, 574; (T), 
455 : (U), 364, 378, 380, 382, 883, 
885, 630, 6B2, 678 

Artillery, State, 82 
Artillery, Volunteer, Elawiok Bat- 
tei7. 487, 580, 560 
Amndel, 980-288, 949, 859 
Asfabumer’a Horae, 798 
Aavogel Kop, 864 

Atbara, battle of, aUnuona to, 167, 
186 

Atkin, Oorporai, 678 
Atkinson, Lieutenant, 696 
AnitraHan Boshmen, 488, 548 
Anatmlian Oontingente, 79, 161 
988, 946, 247, 348, 868, 869, 873, 
894, 445, 459, 490, 588i 660, 870, 
605, 614, 617, 628, 786 
A?a, Lord, 88B 


Basxmotor, Colonel, 204, 818, 591, 
592, 596, 611-613, 699 
Badajos, alinaion to, 878 
Baden>Po«eU, Ifajor-Oenenl, 806, 
400-410, 428, 490, 452, 488, 
489, 491, 497, 499, 614, 608 
Badfonteln, 506 
BaiUie, Captain. 698 
Baird-DoojdM, (MOnd, 469 
Bolmenl.Wl 
Bamboo Creek, 426 
Bank Station, 406. 509 
Bavtie, Smseon, 187 
Barberton. 509. 51L M2, 998 
fh«rk«r,Colnnel.«M.8M ^ 
Bai^ tM. 8M,m. 84^ 

LiaiSenadt, 9f9 

llai^.frit8ie,8Mrol090Blb of, 605 


Barter, Colonel, 168, 676 
Bartholomew, Captain, 246 
Barton. General, 176, 101, 206, 
218, 261, 285, 2'J3, 294, 484, 435, 
519. 624-627, 630, 629 
Barton ’a Hill, 293 
BasinR, Lord, G29 
Baaiitoland, 361, 365, 895, 462, 512, 
642, 589, 686, 696 
Basutos, 13, 517, 646, 717 
Bearcroft, Captain, R N , 824 
Beataon, General, 619, 627, 632 
Beaufort West, 672, 574, 058 
BechuannIanA 28, 76, 126. 181, 
366, 4U, b04 
Bechuonaland Bi66B..414 
Bedfordahim Begimmit, Snd bat- 
talion, 461, 474, 636 
Beevor, of the R.A.M.O., 164 
Begbie, Captain, 712 
Beira. 866, 894. 425, 426 
Beit, Mr.. 68 
Beith, 96 

Beloher, Lieutenaiit, 475 
Belfast, 502, 603. 525, 546, 591, 
694, 619, 700 > 

Belmont, 180, 182, 154, 185, 187, 
138, 151, 208,204, 816. 885. 498 
Benson, Colonel, 619, 689.069^71, 
673, 676, 679 
Benson, Majdi, 158 
Bentinok, Lord Charlea, 411 
Bergendal, 508, 005 
Berkshiio Regiment (Pnieeae 
Charlotte of Wales's Royal), 
2Dd battalioD. 69, 180, 174, 905, 
238, 289, 948, 487, 489 
Best, Captain, 520 
Best, Lieutenant, 688 
Besters, 211 
Bestenat9lloii,86 
Bethany, 888, B98 
Bethel, 607, 696, 617, 679 
Bathed 578 

Batblebem, 480, 474.M8, 504. 689, 
090, 698 

BelblebeBi 0kwimui9o,i8e9r 

BetlmUi, 196. 289, 9IMr 868ifM, 
8M, 688, 840, 848 
Bslhall*Briil8e,aK, 881^905 
BethoUs OominaiMlO, 178 
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Bethune, OoloA«li 962. 676, 646, 
68B, 689, 685 

BMknos’B Moualied lalantry, L74, 
962. 487,669,646 
Bevan. of thaNoathomberlandB, 130 
Beyan, Oommaadank, 668, 696, 
681, 703, 789 

Biddulphsberg Kopjes, 461 
Biggareberg Baaga, 84, 107, 665, 
435, 437 

Biceb, Oanadian Offloff. 466 
Blaokburn.of the MafokingBelenoe 
Force, 419, 486 
Blackwood, Captain, 716 
Blair, ot the Seaforthe, 313 
BlewitI, Major, 116. 898 
BtoenJantein. 10, 18. 47.66. 70, 77, 
800, 893, 880, 839, 847, 854^67, 
369, 360,803. 807. 870, 872-803. 
899-402, 426. 431, 489. 464. 493, 
637, 542. 661.667. 689. 684. 686, 
688, 580, 634. 678, 080 
Bloemfontein Ooalercnoe.47, 60, 59 
Bloemlontein Bulway. 106 
Btoemfoutain Belugae Comp, 683 
Bloemliof, 485 
Blomflald. Oolooel, 969. 269 
Blood, General Biadoo, 010, 692, 
026, 026, 029, 032 
Blood Biver, 003 
Blood River 668 

Blhcher, allaaion to, 854 
BlandeU, of the oWda, 136 
Boileaii, CapUtai. 848 
Bak i bmg Oa mm a n do^ 080 
BoUon,OapluD,479 
Bond's DzMt^U 
Bonyage, Lieiitaitant, 668 
Boomplata, 18 
Booth, Major, 885 
Borden, flanadlan.jQlftaer, 480 
Boeder Moonlad Riflaf, 86, 109, 
220, 221, 496 

Border Regiment, let . Htt ali ap , 
178^J»0,981, 4«7,66L668, 6M. 
698, 699 . 

nifrdatiinnifi tifi 

Bosohman’s Kop, 7U0 

W8lMA107,aiBiM), 48l,488«4M, 
616 


Bosley, Sergeant, 229 , 

Botha, Christian and Bonis, IZf, 
194, 218, 919, 220, 266. 269, 967, 
404. 405. 433,484, 442, 446,460t 
452^55,469, 400, 488, 486. 487. 
494, 498, 500, 601.606,611.618, 
589, 580, 581, 600-602, 6ft5,607-> 
609, 619.620, 622.696, 631, 662- 
666. 608, 671. 679. 6A4,686. 098- 
700, 727, 739. 740 
Botha, Comnaadant, 127. 806 
Botha, Mama, 086, 712. 713 
Botha. Mn.. 644 
Botha's Paia. 96, 460 
I Botbaaberg, 619 
i BothaviUe. 661. 636. 637. 686 
BothweU Farm. 607, 608 
Brabaat, CkaenO, 211. 368, 863- 
866, 893,^6, 892, 898. 406, 430. 

I 434. 460, 461, 474. 026 
{ Brabant, t^ yDonger, 211 
Brabant's Horse, 864, 396, 474, 476, 
479, 496, 615, 573. 576. 677 
Brabaxon, Oolonel, 344. 406 
Brakenlaogte, 6H 679; (battle 
.of),a7l-^7ft;689*724 
Brakfontein, 272-374, 277.309, 490 
BrakBpruit,;604, 781 
Bnnd. am ol ea-pmaideDtr 672 
I Brandfort,S77, 431, 618,614 . 

> Bremersd^, 632 
Biett. Oaptaim 241 
Briokfields, 414 
Bridgford, Major, 677 
Bridle Piift. 179, 190, 182, 190 
BriggM Midor,61l 
British Beohuanaland.safBaobu- 

Bi^SoathAfrMaB0|UoB,4U,414} 

Britatown, 672 

Brfta. Qominandaidi,6g2., 

Britz’s OuBmiaidQt077 
Broadwo«dt)aa>iankm6aft.279^ 
882, 884, 886. 406, 480, 457, 477, 
491, 494-496, 644. 060. 635. 687. 
689 

BmokWiwiiQfthmil* Ml, 
Brodnioki, Jffi, at. Mn. m 
Broke, Majot, 219 
Btonklf0inii|ir4B«,iatll6«i<6W 
Bronkhoratfomtein^tjB6, 
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Brooke, Oolonel, 182 
Brooks, M«jor, 658 
Brookfield. Oolotel, 472^75 
Brace’s (King) Bootohmen, enu- 
Sion io, 486 
Bragepnut, 628, 676 
Biyee, femes, 21 
Bodworth, Osipteia, 476 
Boflelo BifOf, 86 
Buffers Hoek, 652, 658 
Bulawayo, 418, 426. 417 
Bailer, General Bir Bedvers, Y.O , 
167, 168, 175-178, 188, 188, 182, 
191, 192. 194-196, 200, 202, 906, 
207. 219, 220, 224. 238, 287, 250- 
262, 258. 261. 268-270,276-277, 
281-284, 286, 292. 206, 207-800, 
840. 865, 417, 486.488. 460-462, 
459. 460,478, 476, 486, 600-503, 
505-510, 546 

Bullock, Oolonel, m 189, 472, 
626, 636 
Bultfonteln. 514 
Bulwana, 206-210. 228, 206 
Bohiana Plain, 282 
Burgher, Behalk. 17, 42, 267, 618 
700, 701, 716 
Burgheredorp, 861, 678 
Bonnese tilled lafaatrjF, 846, 
880,884 

Burnham, the Seout, 448 
Buin-Mardoob. (Uenel, 888, 888, 
866, 898 

Bushman's Kep, 886 
BushveMt Garfaineen, 616, 708 
Butcher, Majon 4lta &?.▲., 868. 
869^690 

Butler, Lieutenant, 241 < 
Bttiel«,<liiptalB^080 
Buys' Commando, 886 
Byng, Lieut. Oeleaal. 6^, <*Tf, 
589, 687,709,711,712^ 

B/sne, Vilratek TitL, 820 


Oabul,420 

Oliiipi808,ii2b>ia,88l. 
297. 282, 282, fOOi^lQf 
Caledon Biver, 840 l648 

Oambarley^ 


Oamdeboo Mountatau, 668 
Cameron, Captain, 666 
Cameron Highlanders (Qoentt 
Own). iBt battaiion, 888, 480, 
447,478,564,008 • 
Oameronians fBeottish Biflee), 
2nd battabon, 178, 261, 804, 
274,996 

Campbell, Captain, 504 
Campbell, Lieutenant, 566 
Campbell, Major-Oeneral, GOB, 607, 
696. 690 

OompbeU, Mr. W. T., 82 
Canadian Contingent, 72, 151, 208, 
824, 88o, 885, 886, 141 -844, 
878, 892, 402-404, 426, 480,481!, 
447, 460, 478, 488,486, 480, 40B, 
618, 645, 646, 666, 670^78, 676. 
678. 614, 715, 780-732 
Candahar, 428 
Cannon Kopje, 418 
Cape Colony, 4, 13, 16, 17, 27. 87, 
40. 60, 61. 64, 70, 78, 77, 127, 

I 166, 176, 285. 288. 864, 866, 808. 
411, 481, 589,542, 660,588, 686, 
587, 591, G16, 689, 841.4144-8III, 
655, eei, 666, 679, 697, 741 t 
Cape Monnled Rifioe, 864, 895, 400, 
675, 649 

Cape Pohce, 128, 200, 805, 808, 
822, 862, 884, 484,675,678, 667, 
728, 726 

Cape Town; 4, Oly 48(68, 

76, 164, 106, 18f, 176,’ 204. 820. 
285, 946, 249,811,044, 846<8«B, 
870, 48G, 462,814,600,0711^ 
I 601, G40, 664, 060, OOO, 780 * 

Cape Totm Hlghlanden, 106 
Cape Town Bailroad, 641 
Capper, Oolonel, 668 
Carey t the BofioUm, 041 
Oarleton, Ooteek 111, U9-12»> 
Carlisle, Lieutenant- 858. 
0tflyla,^«ite4 24 
CaenoMou JhoMeL HO, 8V0 
Garaagie, Oaptein, 227 
Oarolma, 601, m, 

CQiQmandeL 9Aii iMufiflO. 

679 

BlMifftom> OMMl, 80 A 

490, 491 
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r40. 


Carrutherg, Bmoe, of the Oana* 
dians, 782 

Oarter, Colonal, 948, 866. 479, 
011 

Castlereagh, Lord, allusion to, 5 
Castletown, Lord, 406 
Ceoil, Lord Edward, 60, 410 
Colliers, Commandant, 607, 640, 
719 

Ceylon Contingent, 848, 878, 667 
Chamberiain, Mr., 46, 60, 68-^6, 
66. 643 

Chamier, Colonel, 668 
Chance, Major, 688, 624 
Obapman, Major, 666, 668 
Gharlea, Lieotenmit, 864, 443 
Charlestown, 86 

Chartered Company’s Police, 87 
Chaucer, oited, 816 
Chermaide, General, 884, 886, 876, 
877, 880, 898, 808. 899. 401, 406, 
480, 4S1 

Gheahasn, Lord, 891, 467 
Cheshire Regiment, Ond battalion, 
824, 876, 480. 696 ; mUitia. 686 
Cheeter-Maater, Captain, 884 
Chichester, Lieutenant, 667 
Chieveley, 176, 177, 179, 188, 306, 
216 

Childe, Major, 267 
Chisholm, Colonel, ‘97, 103, 107, 
966 

Ghliun, allusion to, 167 
Cbiissie, Lake, 607 
Chrlsttana. 486, 488 
OhanieB Pass, 616 
Chnnies Pohrt, 690 
ChuxohiU, Whuton, 917, 904, 291 
GtegDloHiU,988«964 
OHy Imperial Volnntaara, 885, 
848, 480,^ 441, 447, 467, 468, 476, 
9», 660 

GlanwUIiam, 671, 674, 676, 666 
GtaaieBts, General, 944. 846, 947- 
949, 8U,S46. 86&4M0, 868, 866, 
461. 462. 474-4T9, 616, 610. 695, 
001^,4167, 668, 660,661,692, 
088 

Olen, Geneial, 188, 189, 261, 888, 
906, 808, 487, 600, 601 
OMhalan, 460 


Oloughlan, of the Xjooomotira 
Department, 417 
Cobb, Sergeant, 686 
Codrington, Colonel, 147, 161, 876 
Coke. General, 252, 264, 266, 861, 

I 308, 500 

! Coldatream Guardi, let battalion, 
181, 183, 157, 168,160, 446, 468 ; 
2nd battalion, 181, 188, 149, 167, 

I 168, 160, 446, 468, 647 
I Cole, Colonel Lowry, 687 
Oolenbrander, General Johann, 
678, 676, 688, 691, 631, 686. 
702, 703 

Colenso, 85 ; (battle of), 176-106 ; 
170, 184-186, 190, 198, 200, 906, 
211, 216, 216, 324, 885, 860,262, 
257, 875. 883, 986-987, 903, 897, 
800, S34, 866, 884, 488,461,468, 

I 472. 607, 616, 622 
Colenso Bridge. 118, 179 
‘ Coleridge. Major, 146 
Colesberg, 180, 166, 167. 202, 886, 
286, 238-240, 848-946, 249, 250, 

I 811, SIC. 321. 826, 889, 846, 847, 
358, 869, 861, 679 
Coleskop, 248, 349 
Colonial Mounted Rifles, 668, 715 
Colvila, General, 884, 826, 849, 881, 
886, 886, 898, 449. 463, 464-467, 
560, 606 

Colville, General, 606, 696, 609 
I Commando Drift, 728 
Commando Nek, 496, 497 
Concordia, 669 
Congret^ Lieutenant, 188 
Contegham, Colonel, 346 
Connaught Rangers, 1st battalion, 
178, 180, 181, 168, 192, 261, 288, 
889,646 

Connely, of the Locomotive De> 
partment, 417 
Conning-tower, 423 
Connolly, Major, 466 
Connor, Captain, 90, 91 
Conroy, Commandant, 648, 646, 
663,088 

Constantia Farm, 899 
Cookhouse Dr^, 8 
Oookaon, Lleijl.^Goleael, 668, 780- 
788 
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OoenMns Bridge, 641 | 

Cooper, Colonel, 6M 
Oorballis, GapUin, 467 , 

Govdeanz, Oi^tain, 6M 
Goidna, Lieutanant Hama, 40i | 

Cornwairs, Duke of. Light Ib- 
fantrjt lea Duke of Comwall*# 
Light IhtBatry 
OoBtar, !)»., 104 
Cotton, Malar, 606, 666 
Cox, of the K«w South Welshmen, 
712 

Orahbe, Oolonal, 876, 686-667, 048, 
644, 647. G60. 666 
Oradock, 676. 648, 646-647, 649, 
660, 669 

Crane, Lieatanant, 406 
Gxaagh, Oolonal Btadar, 400 
Gim, Liaiit.-Ook>nal, 684, 686, 
647, 668 

Crimean War, nllusion to, 787 
Crocodile Biver, 444,497, 606, 690, 
619 

CroftoD, Major, 668 
Gramwall, OliBer, 9 
Cronje, Commandant, 197, 187. 
139, 141, 142, 149, 161,159, 167, 
169, 100, 166, 176, 909, 296,811, i 
812,898,896.828-882,884,888. I 
880,844,846,847,867,412,414. * 
429. 667 ' 

Cronje, the younger, 489, 840 
Cuba, Beeonoetrado system 
allusion to, 668 

Oullinan’s Horse, 728 ' 

Cumberland, aUesImi to^ 699 
Cunningham, General, 661, 691, I 
698, 699, 633 ' 


Daubuc, Majob, 461 
Daley, of the DubliBt, 664 
Dalgety, Colonel, 896, 616, 646 
Dallimore, Captain, 668 
Dalmanntha, 609, 694 
Damant'a Himae, 698, 780 
Damant, Major, 687, 69(K W1 
Daniels, of the Poltaa, 417 
Daigal, allnaionrto.168, 169, 686 
D^teeil, OoloBei. OA 606, 609.689 
DsTidaon, Artillery Offloer, 877 


DMgllsh, Major, 674 
Daviee, Major Karri, 41, 07, 991 
Dasls, Lientenaint, 476 
Dawkins, Colonel, 684, 686, 709, 
709 


Dawkins, Major, 116 
Dawson, Colonel, 888 
De Aar JbboUob, 199,180, 151, 141, 
672, 673, 676, 686 
De Beere, 128, 808, 809 
De Jager, Commandant, 714 
De Jagers Drift, 663, 664 
Dekiel's Drift, 817 
Delagoa Bee. 9, 68. 468, 619 
Delagoa RaUway, 488, 487, 690, 
648, 663, 661, 606, 006, 619, 698, 
627. 683, 670, 700 
Delarey, Commandant, 141, 161, 
246, 484. 488, 480, 494, 497, 606, 
616, 610. 644, 669. 668, 666, 699, 
693, 897. 696, 810, 811, 699. 699- 
G81, 636. 679,680,689-684, 808. 
702, 715, 718-790, 792.796-788, 
784, 786, 787, 789 
Delarey's Commando, 699, 682 


De Lisle, liient.-Oolonal, 840, 446, 
469. 680, 681, 688, 674-676, 686, 
686, 687, 676, 709 
Dennis. Bapjm, 229, 930, 238 
Dennison’s ^uts, 728 
Derby, Lord, 98 

Derbyshire Regiment (Sherwood 
Forestare), 1st bait, 174,906, 480, 
447, 468; 4tb bntt., 4S8, 470. 
664. 698-696, 68(M02, 704 
Devonshire Begfanent, let bat' 
talion, 09, 66, 99, 101, 108, 100, 
109, 119, 114, 104, 119, 996. 991^ 
988 ; 2Dd hattaUon. 178, 104, 
MB, 199, 109, 961, 904, 600 
667 

De Wet, Christian, and htahrallMr. 
199, 896, 888, 847,860, 067, 860, 
980, 660-600, 808, OOA 909, 491, 
409, 407, 494, 498, 409, 490,489, 
468, 468, 490, MB, 484, 408,490, 
471, 470, 477, 489, 406, 488, dSI, 


494-496, 606, 618,614, 617, 691, 
696087, 608ri90,l94,689,i07^ 
648, 870, 971iaT6OT0rfl0-ili, 
691, 616, 681, 689, 6i6» 641,941 > 
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66B, 688-691, 693. 694,896, 698, 
702, 709-711, 713.716, 796. 737, 
739 

De Wot, the younger, 714 
Dewetadorp, 888. 889, 896-401,408, 
406, 687, 639. 642, 666, 689 
De Wet*B Drift, 496 
Diamond Fields Horse, 806, 424, 
676, 728 

Diamond HUl, 821, 446^469. 478, 
488 

Dick, Captain, 628 
Diok-Ounyngham, Colonel, 107,227, 
238, 266, 299 
Dickson, Colonel, 646 
Digby-Jonos, Bapper, 229, 230, 288 
Dingaan, Zuln chief, 11 
Dixon, General, 622-626, 629, 678 
DolTerkractz, 486 
Dominion Day, alluBion to, 716 
Doornberg, 682 
Dooinberg Commando, 86 
Doornkloof, 272. 278, 279 
Doom Uiver, 676, 647 
Doran, Lieat.-Golonel, 643, 647, 
656. 667 

Dordreoht. 206. 287, 864 
Dornkop, 38, 354, 441| 

Dorsetshire Beglment, 2nd baita- 
Uon, 206, 262, 261, 264. 287, 461, 
666, 667 

Douglas. 203, 878, 879, 492 
Douglas, Colonel, 607 
Douglas, Dr., 164 
Douglas, General, 467. 496,618,616, 
644, 618, 626 

Douro, Crossing of the, 177 
Douthwaite Commando. 686 
Dowell. Major, 706 
Downing, OokW, 118 
Downman, Oolond.ldl, 265 
Dragoon Gusr^ Ist (Sing's), 677, 
636; 8nd (Queen's Bays). 706, 
736} dih (Frineess Charlotte of 
WnUn^, «2. 86, 99, 103, 109, 
tU. ill : 6th (Carabineara), 238, 
m, 841, S44. 816; 7th (Prin- 
oesB Boyal's), 488, 687, 688 
Dragoons. 1st (Beyala). 178. 191, 
836 ; 2ad (Bo^nl Greys), 
8B3t 816, 664, 484. 706 ; 3th 


(Inniskillings), 288.240, 244, 
246, 248. 816, 869, 533 
Drakensberg Bang#, 60, 88, 296. 
866, 866, 08b 

Driefontem, 351, 864, 866, 867. 
877 

Dronaeld, 828. 882 
Dublin Fusiliers, 2nd battalion, 69, 
84, 86. 88. 90, 93, 109. 112, 178, 
180. 168, 192, 216, 217, 261. 288, 
289, 297, 298. 461, 498, 680, 666 
Dugdale, Major, 406 
Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, 
2nd battalion, 908, 824, 888, 
886. 886, 402, 408, 480. 447 
Duke of Edinburgh's Volunteer 
Rifles, 492 

Dulatoom. 619, 682, 700 
Dundee, 68, 64. 88. 88,94-97, 104- 
106, 110, 117, 118, 8C6, 485. 486, 
663 

Dnndonald, Lord, 176, 179, 190, 
191, 252-266, 283, 296,365.893, 
437 

Durban (Fort Natal), 11, 12, 69, 
61, 110, 112, 176, 216, 216, 299. 
866, 462, 481 

Durban L4(ht Infantry, 86, 816, 
917 

Durham Light Infantry, let 
battalion, 176, 961, 274, 276, 
260, 288, 298, 296 
Du Plessie (Huguenot family), 8 
Du Plessis (Boer gaoler), 41 
Dutch East India Company, 3, 4 
Du Toite (Huguenot family), 8 

EaXiXS, Major, 674 
East Kent Regiment (Buffs), 8nd 
battalion, 824, 829. 840, 868. 
863, 474, 661, 670, 671. 674 
East Lanoashiie Bagiment, Irt 
battalion, 824„8a7iS78, 878, 480, 
690 

East London, 206, 838 
East London Volunteen, 864 
East Sumy Regiment, 2nd bal», 
176, 184.819, 864,896.461 
Eastern Province Horse, 464, 463 
Eddy, Major, 2f7 
Edenborg, 664 
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Edinburgh Oastle, legend oonoem- 
ing, 161 

Edward VII.. King, 214, 698. 740 
Edwardes, Colonel, of the Mounted 
Infantry, 220, 280 
Edwards, Commandant, 256 
Eerstefabrieken, 606, 621 
Egerton, Lieutenant, 211 
Elanda Kloof, 679 
Elandslaagte, 05, 96-104, 106, 100. 
167,227,281, 286, 865, 897, 402, 
611 

Elandspruit, 665 

Elands Bivor, 400. 491, 618,661, 
688 

Elands Hirer Bridge, 689, 693 
Elands Biver Poort, 650 
Elands Biver Station, 459, 516 
EUiot, General, 619, 629, 686, 638, 
689, 687, 708 
Elliot, Lieutenant, 528 
Eloff, Commandant Sarel, 420, 
423, 424 

Elwortby, Captain, 433 
Emmett, Commandant Cherry, 
189, 609 

Engineers, Boyal, 58, 85, 186. 221, 
282, 289, 880, 851, 852, 859,818, 
316, 841-844, 854. 860, b95,896, 
430, 493, 617, 549, 616 
English, Major, 498 
Enslin, action of, 184-187 -, 188, 
151, 816, 885 

Ensor, of the RAM.O., 164 
Entonjanani District, 61 
Erasmus, Commandant, 91, 619, 
548, 618, 699 

Ermelo, 601, 605, 607, 626, 668, 
677, 698-600 

Ermelo Commando, 82, 696, 676 
Errol, Lord. 644, 606 
Esau, the Kaffir, 676 
Bsmx Beghnent, Isl battalion, 841, 
248, 244, 884, 826, 862, 858. 480, 
447, 518, 680 

Estooort, 88, 175, 206, 216, 218, 
«19 

Ethelston, Commander, B.N., 186 
Bate, Major. 426 
Evans, Colonel, 48f 
Ewart, Major, 169 


I Fabsb’s Put, 401 
Fanshawe, Colonel, 706, 709 
Farrar, Mr. George, 40 
' Faskally, Dr., 896 
I Faureemith, 1B7, 160, 860, 686, 

> 588 

Fauresmith Commando, 187 
Fetherstonhaugh, Colonel, 629, 
630. 680 

Fioksbnrg, 488, 460-402, 477, 478, 
542, 543, 716 

Ficksburg Commando, 449, 480 
I Findlay, Captain, 686 
Findlay, Major, 272 
I Firmin, Colonel, 608, 708 
Fieoher, Mr., 50, 737 
, Fisher, Major, 686 
i Fish Biver, 678, 641 
! FitzClarenoe, Captain, 411, 413, 

I 416, 489 

I FitzGerald, Captain, 475 
FitzPatriek, Mr. J. P., 08 
j Fletcher, Lieutenant, 672 
I Fold, Lieutenant, 668 
I Fort Wylie, 186 
I Fosberry, Captain, 694, 596 
I Fouch^, Commandant, 648, 646, 

I 664, 668, 669 

Fourie, Commandant, 612, 687, 

I 689, 646, 689, 086 
, Fouriesburg, 479, 404, 611, 639 
Fourteen Btreams, 422 
' P'owler, Sir Thomas, 716 
I Fox, Lieutenant, 146 
' Frankfort, 477, 690 
{ Frankland, Lieutenant, 217 
Fraser, Mr.. 866, 686 
I Fraserbnrg, 572, 668 
Fraser’s Drift, 812 
I Frederick the Great, 198 
Frederiokftad, 489. 496. 526, 627, 
680, 684, 684, 786 
French, General. 85, 96, 99, 100, 
110, 112, 167, 202, 286-245, 249, 
298, 299, 811, tt6-820. 222. 
882, 888. 886, 889, 846. 851, 
852, 858, 872, 876, 877,898,400- 
404, 406, 407, 488, 489, 441- 
444, 464-456, 467. 501-508, 505, 
609, 625, 542, 846, 646, 661, 689, 
591, 592, 604-607,609, 610, 618, 







090,699. 045, 647^0. 
658 

Frenoh meroenaxiefl, 494, 510 
French ’0 Soonte, 649 
Frere, 113, 206, 210. 290. 258 
' Funkeredoip,’ 212 


diBsitoMBS, 420, 401 
Game Tree Hill, 808 
Qarnett, Colonel, 026 
Oataore, General, 167-169,178,176. 
178, 202, 205, 906,286.250. 299. 
846. 860, 861, 868.865, 888,889, 

Gaterand Bange, 626, 544, 597, 598 
Gaussen, Captain, 691 
Gawne, Colonel, MS 
Geneva Siding, 4S4 
Genoa, allneion to, 298 
German mereenariea, 81-88, 96, 
104, 424, 432, 519 
Germinion, 442 
Girdwood, Captain, 415 
Girouaid, Major Sir E., 480, 471 
Glen, 876, 876 
Glencoe, 84, 86. 92, 96. 198 
Glenooe Station, 94 
Gloucester regiment, let battalion, 
62, 85, 106, 107, 100, 111, 118, 
119, 122 ; 2nd battalion, 894, 829, 
688 

Godley, Captain, 161 
Goldie, Captain, 186 
Gordon, Oolobel, 601, 546, 509 
Gordon Highlandera, let battalion, 
151, 168, 157.169, 824, 886, 
888, 841-843, 402, 400,441, 447, 
486, 886; Ond battaUoo. 69, 85, 
09, 101-108, 105, 100, 119, 114, 
227, 229, 231-438, 897, 602, 608, 
594, 595, 616, 620, 088 
0OM. Oolotiel. 108 
Goffringe, Colonel, 578, 648| 648 
Goehan, 93 

GoBtling, Magistrate of PhiKppdis, 
686 

Gongh, Oolone), 180 
Gough, Major, 668, 665i^78,«79 
Goalburo,' Major, 115 
Graafl, Mr. J>. P., 08 


Graal-Belnet, 4, 577, 643, 645. 6f7, 
648 

Grahametoini, 403 
Granet, Major, 144 
Grant, Captain. 855, 869, 869 
Grant, General, allusions to, 160, 
567. 638 

Graspan, see Enslin 
Gray, Cedonet, 612 
Greatvood, Lieutenant, 674 
Green Hill. 276. 283, 286 
Gregoroweki, 864 

Grenadier Guards, 3nd battalion, 
461; 8rd battalion. 181, 188, 
168, 160, 468, 650 
Grenfell, Iiiout.-General, 263, 474, 
676, 621, 631. 722 
Greylmgatad, 601, 606, 676 
Oreytown, 61, 605 
Grimwood, Colonel, 112, 114 
Gnqnaland, 491 
Griqualand Mounted Bifles, 64G 
Griquatown, 652, 663 
Giobler, Johann, 879, 484, 61 i, 546. 

067, 670, 671, 698 
Guicolardina, allusion to, 16 
Guinness, Colonel, 478, 675 
Guinness, Major, 671 
Gun Hill, 221, 263, 505 
Gunning, Colonel, 90, 01, 107, 
265 


H^anTi'UCES’IBFONTBIN, 601, 611, 
613, G30, 733 

Haasbroek, Commandant, 589, 689 
Haasbroek Commando, 587, 543 
Hadden Spruit, 80 
Haenertsburg, G21 
Hague, The, 603, 786 
Ha^, Lieat.-OolGnBl, 488, 468, 670, 
577, 686, 689, 645 
Haldane, Captain, 317 
Hall, of the NorthnmberUuads, 18» 
HaU, OoloOel, 894 
Hall, Captain King, 686 
Hambro, Lieutenant, 91 
Hamilton, Bi<ttee. 405, 4M; 489 
464, 467, 458, ih, 478,518,599, 
504, 589, 690. 688. 664,868,076, 
677, 690, 098, 699, 708, 727 

8 € 
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Hjanilton. De Conm, 290 
Hamilton, Oeneral Gilbert, 792 
Hamilton, General laa, 82i OA 
112, 280, 299, 892, 401>408, 407t 
429-482, 488, 489, 441, 44 A 246, 
464-460, 478, 476, 486,487.489, 
491, 607, 610, 520, 646, 788, 786 
Hammond, Mr., 41 
Hampahire Regiment, 2nd bat* 
talion, 824, 876, 480 
Hanbury Tnioy, Major, 488 
Handoodi, of the BoahTdd Oar- 
bineeri, 704 
Hankej, Gonoral, 405 
Hannay, Colonel, 616, 826, 860, 
886 


Hanover Road, 666 
Hanwell, Captain, 264 
Hhre, Captain, 420 
Harriamith. 64, 166, 481, 664, 685, 
630, 690, 711, 714 
Haniimith Commando, 226, 889, 
449 


Hart. General, 178, 180, 188, 184, 
190, 192, 251,264, 267, 278.286. 
287, 288. 291-394, 889.898,899, 
406, 486, 498, 610, 626, 644 
Harts River, 508, 780 
Harvey, Major. 340 
Harwich, Liontenant, 695 
Hayes, S^eant, 678 
Hoaetiek, Lieutenant, 420 
Head, Captain, 826 
Hdiron, 498 
Hector Sprnit, 620 
Heldelbaig, 462, 460, 478, 476,477. 


498, 600. 601. 646 
Heidelberg Commando, 62, 226, 
261, 467 

Henbnm, 266, 486, 480, 464, 465, 
467, 471, 4174, 477,611, 619.664, 
681, 687-689. 706. 714 
Hekipoort, 616 
Halpnrahaar FairaboaBe, 611 
Helpmakaar Hill, 909, 8M 
Helvetia, 606,641, mTm, 180, 



Hattate, Odanel, m, 606, 687. 


Henry, Oolimd, 441, 4|i2, 444, 
446, 688, 689 
Herbert, MMor, 689 
Hereward, allnsion to, 621 
Herholdt, Mr., 60 
Hersohel, 864 

Hertzog, Judge, 672-676, 678, 682, 
686. 687 

Hertzog Commando, 664, 678,676, 
578, 687 
Hex VaUey, 286 
Hiokie, Colonel. 684, 718, 719 
Hlokie, llaier,683 
HiokmuT^looel. 649. 689, 688 
Highland Light Infant^, 1st bait., 
161, 168, 812, 818, 824, 479,611, 
688 


Hill, Lientenant, 688 
Hildyard, General, 17A 178. 184, 
190, 102, 206. 216, 218, 219, 261, 
264, 268, 278, 280, 284, 867, 898, 
437, 61C 

Hindon, the dynamltard, 688 
Hlangwane Hill, 179, 190, 191, 
282, 288, 286, 393-296 
Hood, of the Australlane, 246 
Hobbs, Major, 472 
Hobhonse, Misi, report by, 684 
Bofmeyer, Mr., 60 
B ft ija nd , 677 

HoUander Oorpa. 83. 97. 104, 434 
Honing Spruit, 489, 477 
Honing Spruit StattoD, 472 
Holspruit, 706, 798 
Hoopetad, 486, 488, 606 
Hopkown, 686, 687 

Major, of tha Rbode- 


Homv 

aUna.^ 


Hera, CoM, 410, 428,490 
Homia9liak,614 
BeiAiea, CMenel, 061 
Hottentota, 16 

Hoaidaworth, Ootoael, 410,419,486 


Oavalv, 

2897241 


|41, 044, 816, 

840,080,467.666 
Bontnek, 404, 686 
Horal, of tha Wonaatma, 646 
Howard, E wa i a l , 666 
Howe, Seigmt, 86A 661 
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Hnghes-HalletA, Oolonal, 169 
Hugo, J udge, 658 
Hnmbj, OiH>taizi, 466, 652 
Hunt, Oolonel, 166 
Hunter, General, 85, 220, 221, 299, 
866, 390, 308, 398, 425. 484, 435, 
438. 462, 460,478, 474, 476-478, 
480, 511, 625, 542, 561 
Husear Hill, 288 

Hubbbxb, 7ih (Queen’s Own), 70C, 
707 ; 8th (King’s Hoyal liish), 
400; 10th (Prinoe of Wales’s 
Own Royal), 289, 2|40. 244, 816, 
839, 878, 880: (18th), 178, 191, 
861, 252 ; 14ih (King’s), 207. 252, 
271, 486, 698, 600; (18th), 84, 
87, 92, 93, 109, 211, 212, 502; 
10th (Prlnwss of Wales’s Ovm)> 
62, 86, 106, 109, 211, 212 
HntohinsoD, Bir W. Holy, GO 
Hutton, General, 892, 420, 481, 
454, 488, 486, 487 


iMiuEBiAt Boshmxm, 686, 604, 611, 
612.616,619 

Imperial Light Horse, 86, 97, 08, 
101, 102, 106-107, 100, 178, 211, 
220, 221, 229, 281, 288, 252, 286, 
891, J97, 424,426, 486, 488, 626, 
520, 578, 592, 608,611,628,680, 
689, 696. 714, 716, 724 
Imperial TJj^t Infantry, 906, 262, 
261, 269, 288 

Imperial Yeomamy, 201, 880-898, 
406, 424, 484, 460.461, 464-468, 
472, 474. 476, 486,492. 495, 496, 
612, 514, 626,688.548, 648, 651, 
654, 556, S68t 574, 578,597, 596, 
608-605. 614. 698, 624, 681,687, 
688, 647, 650. 662, 657, 680-684, 
600, 691. 603-695,708, 719,720. 
728, 726, 784 

In^an Mutiny, relented to, ItoBU 
Inglis. of the Canadian^ 475 
Ingogo, 10 
Ineogo River, 66 

Inkerman, battle of, ailoalontoOO, 
148, 962 . 

Inniskilling Fusiliers, sas Royal 
InnislriVlIng FosiUers 


IntelligenoG Department. 95, 140, 
560.662,668,699 
Intombi Camp (‘ Funkersdorp *), 

Irish -American mercenaries, 62, 
619 

Irish Fusiliers, see Royal Irish 
Fusiliers 

Irvine, Major, 274 
Isandhlwana, 11 
Israel Poort, 408, 662 
Itala, Fort, 665-668 

Jaoodscal, 137, 817, 895, 826, 826, 
838, 838, 536, 687, 666 
Jaoobadal Commando, 187 
JacobsmBt, 406, 482 
Jacoby, Mr., 73G 
Jaeger, de, 280 
Jagd Spruit, 721, 722 
Jagersfontein, 636, 686 
Jameson, Dr., and the Raid, 23, 87, 
88, 40, 41, 45, 58, 66, 79. 96-98, 
180, 804, 807, 854 
Jamestown, 864, 645, 640 
Jammarsbuig. 895, 896, 618 
Jarvis, of the Rhodesian Foioe, 421 
Jeffcoat, Captain, 691 
Jsnpe, Mr., 84 

Johannesburg, 29, 85-^7, 40, 58, 
66, 76, 97, 165, 885, 870, 442^ 
444, 452, 454, 482, 488, 498, 468, 
617, 567, 596, 606, 610, 626, 585, 
704, 706 

Johannesburg Contingent, 104 
Johanneeburg Mounted Rifles, 668 
Johannesburg Polios, 120, 858, 876, 
504 

Johannesburg Railway, 105 
JohanDesburg Refugee Oimfp, 588 
Jones, iSaptain, 555 
JonsB, of the Marines, 136 
Joubert (Hugutoot family), 8 
Jonbert, General Piet, 58, 110, 111, 
189, 165, 918,918, 820, 218, 415, 
«68 

KaAXiioKTgn, 691| 596, 605 
Eaal Spruit, 504 
Kaapmulden, 509 
Kafir Kraal, 619 
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Kaffirs, 8, 18, 16, 89, 131, 888, 419, 
531, 575, 601, 640, 647, 688, 717 
Kaffirs Kop, 689 

Kaffrorian Mounted Rifles, 864, 
896, 496, 615 
Kalahari Desert, 408 
Kameelfontein, 572, 681 
Kameelsdrift, 456 
KamfersdaiQ, 809, 821 
Kane, Lieutenant, 66G 
Karee, 870, 378, 891, 893, 406, 428, 
429, 431 

Karoo, 2, 9, 574, 580, 587, 041 
Karanagh, Major, 043, 649 
Keith, Gwtain, 4^ 
Keith-Faleoner, Oolonel, 180 
Keir, Colonel, 711, 780, 788 
Kekepoort, 616 

Kekewioh, Colonel. 128, 806, 807, 
822, 592, 629, 030, 680, 681,684, 
685, 718. 719, 722, 727-730, 733. 
734 

Kellj-Kenny, General, 208, 819, 
824, 825, 331, 883, 349, 851, 852, 
877, 898, 431 

Kemp, Ooiomandaiiit, 635, 681, 680, 
683, 698, 703, 718, 788, 763,788 
Kenhart, 645 

Kent Regiment, East, see BaetKeDi 
Regiment 
Khel8,408 

Kimberley, 75. 77, 187-189, 181, 
183, 185, 187, 188, 141, 150, 
152, 160, 105-167, 175, 803, 
238, 285, 885, 245, 381, 899; 
(siege and relief of), 808<4I32; 
888, 885, 886, 888, 888, 846, 850, 
857, 866, 890, 898, 897, 898, 405, 
408, 410, 417, 488, 484, 487, 481, 
485, 466, 467, 587, 549, 568, 564, 
567, 681, 658, 688, 719, 788, 736 
Kimberley Li^t Horse, 186, 805, 
808, 810, 890, 484 
Xlneaid, CUoMl, 848 
Bnglakii, to, 887 

King’s Royal Rifles, 1st ba^tattso, 
84, 88, ^98, 109, 118, 812, 218, 
508; Sad battalion, 68, 88, 106, 
109, 118,818, 885488 ; 8rt bat* 
talion, 178, 861, 865, 867, 874, 
160 896,501 


Kipling, Rudyard, 199 
Kiike, Captain, 565 
Kitchener, General, 219, 298, 685, 
645, 626, 664,668, 787,788, 780, 
783 

Kitohener, Lord, 200, 811, 885, 
829, 884, 888, 846, 865, 898. 471, 
478. 490, 404-406,545, 568, 673. 
582, 699-606. 614, 616, 617, 619, 
620, 622, 632, 688, 666, 700, 706, 
711, 787-780, 782, 738, 736, 738, 
789 

Kitchener’s Bodyguard, 673, 680, 
691 

Kitchener’s Fighting Scouts, 673, 
675, 588, 680, 631, 708 
Eitohener’s Hill, 887 
Kitchener’s Horse, 837, 887, 404, 
406. 554. 558, 598 
Kitchener’s, Lord, Proolamation, 
582, 640, 661-668 
Kleinfonlexn, 688 

Klerksdorp, 482, 408. 524, 525, 
544. 604,606.611. 629. 630, 718, 
719, 782, 786-728, 780, 788, 737 
KUp Drift, 818, 819, 385, 888, 829, 
881, 888, 848 
EUpfontein, 138 
Elipgat, 609 
Elipbaal, 881 
Klippan, 705 
Klipplaat, 677 

Klip River, 61, 111, 810, 232, 440, 
617 

Klip River Rerg, 441 
Klip River Post, 704 
Kloof Gamp, 944, 564 
Knapp, Captain, 811 
Knight, Mr. S. F.. 188 
Knox, General, 98, 114, 909. 824. 
889-881, 884. 886, 866. 580, 681. 
689-548, 670, 579, 580, 585, 596, 
606,685,688 
Koeh Comma ade, 679 
Eooh, Oeneral* 06, 108, 104 
Kooh, Judge, 448 
Komati, 548, 615, 689 
Komati River, 546 
Komatipoert, 500» 510, 518-580, 
591,567 

Eoodoosberg.806,619,618 
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KoodooBdrift, 816, 819 
Koodoosrand, 425 
Korn Spruit, aee Banna's Post 
Eotze, Chief Justioe, 41 
Kraalpan, 410, 724, 726 
Kraai Hail way Station, 618 
Kraft, Prince, allusions to, 62, 157, 
193, 274 
Kranknil, 687 

Kranse, Commissioncfr, 442, 448 
KritEinRer, 672, 676-678, 682,685, 
689, 641-643, 646-648, 655 
Kritzinger’s Conunando, 673, 576, 
677, 679 
Krogh, Mr., 730 

Kroonstad, 879, 487, 468, 462, 
464, 466,467, 471,472, 488, 498, 
616, 617, 664, 662, b86, 687, 089, 
684, 710, 716, T87 
Kroonstad Refugee Camp, 688 
Kruger, President Paul Btephanns, 
9, 17, 22, 82, 88, 35, 88-42, 45, 47. 
48. 60, 61, 68, 64. 60, 66, 70, 88, 
97, 204, 804, 860; his peace pro- 
posals, 367, 860, 870 ; 300, 448, 
447, 458, 606, 610, 511, 618, 627, 
602, 644, 670, 748 
Emgersdorp, 462,485,488, 489, 492, 
616, 617, 519, 624-626, 644, 551, 
662,697,698, 616 
Emgersdorp Commando, 89 
Kroger's Post, 608 
Kanunan <FaU of), 208, 604 


Labbaii, Mb., 109, 810 
Labusohagae*! Nek, 864 
Ladismitb, 660 

Ladybrand. 878, 878. 488, 466, 612, 
618, 618,641.670,682 
Ladybidnd Oommando, 889. 480 
Lidy Otn, 980, 864 
Ladysmith. 68, 64, 84, 86, 94-97, 
M. 100, 106^»)7; (battle tff). 
109-128; 127, 188, US, 187. 
176-177, 170, 194, 181, 106,209, 
207; (siege of][.« 208.284 ; 986, 
846, 260, 262,984,266, 062,968, 
979,981, f84i988v988,906i ^ 
njUil). 900r 888.800 ; 884. Jte. 
807,889, 846,847, 869, 866, 00^, 


402, 416, 417, 422, 486, 486, 460, 
487, 605, 607 
‘ Ladysmith Lyre,' 214 
Lafayette, allusion to, 800 
Lafone, killed at Ladysmith, 283 
Laing, Colonel, 680, 681 
Laingsburg, 660 

Laing’s Nek. 19, 60, 61, 63, 64, 
437, 450, 461, 469, 607 
Laing’s Nek Railway, 165 
Lambert, Commandant, 248 
Ijambort's Bay, 674 
Lambton, Captain Hedworth,R.N., 
116, 210, 229, 299 
Lancashire FaBi]ierB,2nd batt., 206, 
261, 268,259, 262, 269, 294,297, 
662, 666, 704 

Laneashire Regiments, aee Bast 
Lancashire, South Lancashire, 
and Loyal North Lancashire 
Lancaster Regiment (King’s Own 
Boyal), 2nd battalion, 206, 261, 
269,269, 287. 294, 297, 472, 662, 
678 

Lancers, 6th (Boyal Irish), 86, 96, 
90, 108, 106, 109, 114, 211, 212, 
225, 646, 678, 608 ; 9th (Queen^s 
Boyal), 62,99, 129-181, 184, 188, 
142, 162, 168, 166, 204, 812. 816, 
820, 840, 400, 649; 12th(PEfaiee 
of Wales's Royal), 161, 168, 904, 
816, 819, 821, 889, 406, 466; 
16th (Queen's), 816, 840, 860 ; 
17th (Duke of Cambridge’s), 660 
Landmm Drift, 86 
Langbog Range, 689, 690, 696, 
708 

Lanyco, Sir Owen, 18 
Lategan, Command8nt,648,644,649 
Lategan’s Oonmiando, 647 
Lawley, Oblonel, 706 
Leader, Major, 719 
Lean, Major. 681, 684 
Leary, Chaplain 6. W„ 480 
Lee, General, aUnriaa tb, 667 
LmhnrSsp, 44M), 474, 691 
Leeawsprait, 798 
Lefroy, Lieulenaal>A66 
La OaBBll,GlM flf76, 697. 6U, 
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